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A Nationat System of Notirication and Reaistration of Sickness. 
By Artaur Newsuoume, M.D. Lond., M.R.C.P., Medical Officer 
of Health of Brighton. 


[Read before the Royal Statistical Society, 17th December, 1895. 
C. 8. Locu, Esq., B.A., Vice-President, in the Chair. ] 


THE subject which I have the honour to bring before you is not 
novel. Most of the proposals and suggestions which I shall make 
have been already made, more ably than I can hope to repeat 
them; and what is novel in my remarks is but the natural 
outcome of the pioneer advocacy by B. W. Richardson, Farr, 
Rumsey, and Ransome, and many others. The present time, 
however, seems opportune to reopen the question, review the 
progress already made, compare our experience and present con- 
dition as regards the notification of sickness with that of other 
countries, and indicate the directions in which reform and advance 
are urgently required and may be most advantageously pursued. 

We shall in‘the first place briefly sketch the history of the 
question and the progress already made. This progress will in 
the next place be contrasted with that made in some other 
Kuropean countries, and, finally, proposals for further progress 
will be made. 


Preliminary Considerations as to Sickness Registration. 


The office of Registrar-General of Births, Deaths, and Marriages 
in England was created in 1836. The first report of the Registrar- 
General was published in 1839, and to this report Dr. W. Farr 
contributed the first of that long series of essays which have 
been the basis of the science of vital statistics in this country. It_ 
is not too much to say that the system of death certification and 
registration in this country is the foundation on which the great 
sanitary ameliorations already achieved have been built. The 
mortality of every district throughout the country has been the 
subject of analysis.. The attention of local authorities has been 
compelled to any special incidence of deaths in their districts. 
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Medical officers of health have been created throughout the 
country, one of whose chief duties is to draw forcible attention 
to the local incidence of deaths, and recommend measures tending 
to decrease the sickness and death-rate. Where the local super- 
vision has been lax, or the medical officer’s recommendations have 
not been carried out, the Registrar-General’s periodical returns 
have enabled the medical staff of the Local Government Board to 
intervene and investigate any local outbreak of fatal disease. The 
publicity given to the Registrar-General’s weekly, quarterly, and 
annual reports has evoked a spirit of inquisitiveness and even of 
emulation throughout the country ; and, although the comparison 
of death-rates of great towns with each. other, particularly for 
short periods, is fraught with fallacies, the general result of the 
publicity secured and of the consequent efforts on the part of local 
authorities has been an immense improvement in the public health 
of the community. The reduction in the general death-rate from 
24'7 in town districts in 1851-60 to 20'2 in 1884-93, and from 19°9: 
in country districts in 1851-60 to 17°5 in 1884-93, and the. 
reduction of the death-rate from “ fever” from 792 per million in 
1858-60 to 202 per million in 1886-90, are sufficient evidence of. 
this. 

It soon, however, became evident that Same hes of deaths 
gave avery imperfect view of the prevalence of disease. Some: 
diseases are never fatal aud yet cause serious incapacity and. 
suffering. Itis very fallacious to assume any fixed ratio between, 
sickness and mortality. The fatality of infectious diseases, for, 
instance, varies greatly in different outbreaks, under varying cir-, 
cumstances, and in different localities. Thus, if it be required to 
compare the amount of scarlet-fever in Brighton, with that in, 
London, in 1894 the death-rate from this disease in London was. 
0°22, and the number of cases was 4°24 per 1,000 of the population, 
In Brighton in the same year the corresponding death-rate was, 
_0°03, and the case-rate 1°85 per 1,000 of the population. It can 
easily be calculated from these data that the ratio of the scarlet- 
fever death-rate in Brighton and London was as 1 : 7°3, while 
the ratio of the corresponding case-rate was as 1 :.2°2.. Thus: 
the fatality of scarlet-fever in Brighton was 1 in 62) cases,: 
while that in London was 1 in Ig cases. Hence while the, 
deaths from scarlet-fever in London were over seven times as 
numerous (in proportion to population) as those in Brighton) tke 
cases were only about twice as numerous. 

This illustration. serves to show that mor salty is hoe neces- . 
sarily. a correct index of the mor bidity of. a community... The highest; 
ratio of sickness is occasionally found associated with a eee 
rate of - ‘mortality, Mortality, statistics. necessarily Agnore every- , 
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thing that precedes the close of life. They are silent about the 
large mass of common sickness, which, although it may disable a 
man, is not “ unto death.’ From the standpoint of the common- 
wealth and the common health, sickness is more important than 
death ; for ‘it is the amount and duration. of sickness rather than 
the mortality that tell on the prosperity of a community.” (Dr. 
Dickson.) Oras Charles Dickens has stated it: ‘‘ It concerns a 
‘““man more to know the risk of the fifty illnesses that may throw 
“him on his back, than the possible date of the one death that must 
“come. We must have a list of killed and of the wounded too!” 

If the progress already made in the prevention of disease is 
great, there is no reasonable doubt that the accurate and com- 
plete notification and registration of sickness would—firstly, by 
improving our knowledge of the conditions and circumstances. 
under which sickness occurs, and, secondly, by drawing attention 
to the magnitude of the distress and poverty caused by sickness— 
lead to a vast extension and improvement of our preventive 
measures, and insure a great reduction of disabling illness. 
Accurate statistics of sickness would further be of great value in 
determining the relative value of institutions for the treatment 
of the sick, and in the detection of any special condition impeding: 
their full utility. 

The advantages of pe disteation of sickness in bondeedicrs with 
special industries, and in connection with the experience of Friendly 
and allied Ssoieties! will be considered later in the paper. 


The History of Attempts to Hstablish Registration of Sickness. 


‘The history of the various stages of advocacy of a national 
system of registration of sickness, and the local attempts that have 
been made to carry it into effect, has never been written, and only 
a hasty sketch of it can be here attempted. If justice is not done 
to any pioneers who have worked in this important field, it is from 
lack of knowledge on the writer’s part, the information on the 
subject being scattered in various pamphlets and periodicals, some 
inaccessible or out of print. Dr. Rumsey? in drawing attention 
in 1875 to the fact. that a public registration of disease was no new 
or strange demand, mentions that it was one of ‘‘ twelve proposals 
‘by which the lives of many thousands of the rich as well as the 

“poor may be saved yearly,’ made to Parliament by Mr. John 
Bellers at the beginning of the eighteenth century, before the first 
of our modern hospitals was planned. It was again urged by 
Dr. Clifton, physician to the Prince of Wales, in 1732, with 
special reference to hospitals. Dr. Rumsey, in 1644, in his 


t « All the Year Round,” vol. iv, pp. 227 and-228. : 
2 « Essays and Papers on some Fallacies of Vital Statistics,” 1875, p. 47. 
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evidence before the Medical Poor Relief Committee of the House 
of Commons suggested a comprehensive plan for the uniform 
registration of the sickness which affects the poorer classes. In 
1848 Dr. Liddle, subsequently medical officer of health for 
Whitechapel, proposed amended forms for the weekly medical 
returns made by their medical officers to Boards of Guardians, 
and the utilisation of these returns in general sanitary inquiries. 
About the same time it was suggested in the ‘‘ Sanitary Review” 
(vol. iii, p. 3817), that these returns might easily, with a few 
obvious modifications, be employed as a basis for the national 
registration of disease, especially in the record of epidemics.* The 
same editorial article suggested the appointment of a registrar- 
general of diseases in London as the central authority, to whom the 
district returns, after local use, should be forwarded for digest 
and publication. 

Dr. B. W. Richardson was, I believe, the first to carry any 
scheme for notification and registration of sickness into actual 
practice. The cases notified were tabulated in the “Journal of 
‘‘ Public Health and Sanitary Review” of 1855; but he had. 
written on the subject as far back as 1852. The registration was 
continued by Dr. Richardson for several years, ‘‘and in the end 
*“‘ had observers from Dr. Moyle of the Scilly Islands, to Dr. Spence 
‘“‘ of Lerwick in the Shetlands. At one time he had 44 observers 
“ from latitude 40° 50’ N. to 60° 9'N., and from longitude 6° 24’ W. 
‘* to 1°5’ W. These observers were all admirable men, and many of 
*‘ their local reports were most valuable, although now forgotten. 
‘‘ They entered their remarks on printed forms which were 
' “yreoularly posted to them each quarter. In the end the work 
became too “* laborious for Dr. Richardson to carry out;”* and | 
attempts to secure official support for the work having failed, the 
notification ceased. . 

Dr. Richardson’s personal pioneer effort to secure information 
as to sickness from different sources, was soon followed by the 
Metropolitan Association of Health Officers, which, in 1857, 
organised a combined effort to give authentic information con- 
cerning sickness of all kinds attended at the public expense. 

The returns included sickness of all kinds attended at the 
public expense, in hospitals and dispensaries, and by poor-law 
‘medical officers, whether outdoor cases or in workhouses and 
infirmaries. The returns were contributed voluntarily and 
gratuitously by the respective medical officers of these institutions 
and the poor law medical officers. The General Board of Health 


3 Op. cit., pp. 49 and 50. 
‘ Extracted from a private letter of Sir Benjamin W. Richardson to the 
writer. 
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undertook te print and circulate the weekly and quarterly tables, 
and meteorological tables were appended to each publication. 

This magnificent voluntary effort for some time appeared likely 
to prosper. At the most successful period, however, rarely more 
than 50 of the 109 metropolitan hospitals and dispensaries con- 
tributed to the returns. The returns of poor-law cases were, at 
the best, from only 80 of the 180 poor law medical officers in the 
metropolis, and the official publication collapsed in November, 
1858, before the end of its second year of publication. Perhaps 
this was in connection with the transfer of the medico-sanitary 
functions of the General Board of Health to the Privy Council; 
but we must not lose sight of the significant fact that nearly forty 
years ago a department of Government was actively engaged sin 
collating and circulating information as to various kinds of sick- 
ness in the metropolis. Is it too much to expect that at the pre- 
sent time the Local Government Board should undertake similar 
duties? (See also p. 13.) 

A much more successful attempt was organised in 1860 by 
the Sanitary Association of Manchester and Salford, Dr. Arthur 
Ransome being the moving central spirit in it. The work which 
this association has, through a long series of years, done to 
advance the science and art—the theory and practice—of public 
health, has been most important; but among the various branches. 
of its work, perhaps its highest claim to permanent gratitude con- 
sists in the fact that it proved the practicability of the registration 
of sickness on a large scale. The tables compiled by this associa- 
tion had one special merit, not shared by those of the Metropolitan 
Association: the number of deaths among the cases reported 
were stated, so that a complete comparison between the sickness 
and mortality in the groups and classes of population included in 
the reports could be made. The returns seem to have been 
conscientiously and completely made, thus giving them, as claimed 
by the honorary secretaries in 1862, “a value which no similar 
“return has ever attained before.” 

From this point the history of the attempt to establish regis- 
tration of sickness is chiefly comprised in the proceedings of 
special committees of the Social Science and the British Medical 
Associations. ~ Bit 

At the Bradford meeting of the Social Science Association, in 
1859, Dr. Rumsey read two papers bearing on the registration of 
sickness, and on the general working of the system of registration 
of deaths,’ and, as the result of the discussion which followed, a 
committee comprising, among others, Drs. Acland, Farr, Greenhow 


5 Rumsey, op. cit., pp. 1 and 17. 
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and Southwood Smith, and Messrs. John Simon and Edwin Chad- 
wick, was formed. This committee, in March, 1860, passed a 
resolution recommending the substitution, as vacancies occur, for 
the present non-scientific superintendent registrars of births and 
deaths, of ‘“ highly-qualified medical: superintendents, whose 
‘scientific acquirements and practical efficiency should be duly 
“tested by examination, or otherwise, before their appointment.” 
They further recommended, that, in connection with this change 
the office of superintendent registrar of marriages should be 
separated from that of superintendent registrar of births and 
deaths; and that the superintendence of the registration of births and 
deaths should be combined with that of sickness attended at the public 
expense, and, as far as possible, that of sickness attended at public 
institutions. These resolutions were subsequently endorsed by the 
association, and brought under the notice of the Home Office. 

At a meeting of the Lancashire and Cheshire Branch of the 
British Medical Association, held 24th October, 1862, it was 
resolved that a sub-committee be appointed “to consider and 
“report on the best means of carrying out the registration of 
‘*« disease in large towns.” In a circular letter on behalf of the 
committee, signed by Dr. Ransome, this resolution is quoted, and 
the importance of such a weekly record of sickness is emphasised. 
‘It would show the influence upon sickness of the varying con- 
‘“‘ ditions of climate and season, of prosperity and distress, of 
‘‘ trades and manufactures, or of any other circumstances peculiar 
“ to the district, &c.” 

A committee of the whole British Medical Association was 
appointed in 1865, at the instance of Dr. Ransome, and for ten 
subsequent years he prepared valuable reports, from which the 
- following information is extracted :— 

At a meeting of the British Medical Association held in Dublin, 
on 9th August, 1667, the form of return proposed by the above 
committee for the uniform registration of disease was adopted ; 
and in January, 1868, the registration of disease occurring in 
public practice was commenced upon the same plan, and with the 
same list of diseases, at Manchester and Salford, St. Marylebone, 
Birmingham, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and Gateshead. The returns 
were made monthly at St. Marylebone, weekly at the other places. 
Reports of a similar nature had been previously made at all these 
places for several years; but they began in 1868, for the first time, 
to be made according to the same plan, and with the same schedule 
of diseases, as that recommended by the Association. 

The same committee of the British Medical Association, in 
their report for 1870, drew attention to the fact that an influential 
deputation, headed by Dr. B. W. Richardson, had, in November, 
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1869, waited upon the President of the Poor Law Board to obtain 
the registration of disease. Mr. Goschen, who received the deputa- 
‘tion, stated that “‘in spirit he was heartily with the deputation, in 
its sense of the importance of these returns, and of the advantages 
of utilising them, and that he approved generally of the suggestions 
that had been brought before him;” but he pointed out that 
*‘ care should be taken not to impose additional labour upon the 
** poor-law officers, and that the nomenclature of Sais eed 
“** should be uniform.” 

The committee recommended that a deputation of the British 
Medical Association should also seek an interview with Mr, 
Goschen, and should be instructed to state: “1. The importance 
““to the public and to science of such a registration of disease, 
«©2. The success of the scheme adopted by this Association, and 
“its employment for ten years in Manchester and Salford and St. 
““Marylebone, for five years at Birmingham,. for four years at 
“ Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and for fifteen months at Preston. 3. That 
“the method of registration proposed provides for a uniform 
** schedule of disease. 4. That it need not entail any additional 
“‘Jabour upon the poor-law officers; and 5. That the appointment 
“of ‘registration medical officers’ would not only facilitate the 
‘registration of disease, but would greatly improve other services 
“‘of State medicine.” 

At the meeting of the British Medical Association in 1870 a 
deputation consisting of Drs. Rumsey, Ransome and others was 
‘appointed. ‘Mr. Goschen, in receiving this deputation, said that 
‘the arguments in favour of the registration of disease were very 
clear and strong, and that everyone must accept them. The chief 
“points to be considered were by what machinery it could be carried 
‘out, how rapidly, and at what cost. He thought, however, that it 
‘would be undesirable for him to go into the matter until the 
‘report of the Royal ane tees Commission had been considered by 
‘the Government. 

'This report daheaed in the spring of 1871, and it may be 
gathered from it that the Commissioners were fully impressed 
‘with the importance of the subject, and with the necessity for 
‘obtaining sickness returns. No definite plan for this purpose was, 
‘however, proposed in their report, and nothing practical came out 
‘of the general approval of the proposal. , 

' The British Medical Association continued its appeals to 
‘Government for the establishment of a ‘National System of 
“Registration of Disease,” «a memorial to this effect being 
“presented in 1874 to the President of the Local Government 
Board, and a petition to the same effect being laid before the 
-House of Commons by Dr. Lyon Playfair. Dr. (now Lord) 
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Playfair emphasised the importance of registration of sickness 
in these words: “ The record of deaths only registers, as it were, 
“the wrecks which strew the shore, but it gives no account of the 
‘vessels which were tossed in the billows of sickness, strained 
‘‘and maimed as they often are by the effects of recurrent storms.. 
** Registration of sickness would tell us of the coming storms and 
‘enable us to trim our vessels to meet them.” 

One by one the towns contributing to the voluntary notification 
of sickness ceased their work, the efforts of Manchester and - 
Salford being the most protracted and successful. It need cause 
no surprise that the voluntary co-operative principle has failed in 
this instance, notwithstanding the pertinacity and enthusiasm of 
its earlier advocates. “ The voluntary principle, so powerful in 
“the diffusion of Christianity, in works of mercy, in struggles for 
heal: and in scientific discovery, has invariably proved quite 

‘unequal to the regular, constant, and universal performance a 
‘laborious official duties, without any pope of profit or of praise.”’ 
(Rumsey. ) 

About this time ibe Farr wrote in favour of the registration 
of disease, and his remarks, set forth in the supplement to the 
Registrar-General’s ‘‘ Thirty-fifth Annual Report,’ may be here 
quoted: “ The reports of the existing medical officers are of great 
‘‘ practical value, and will become more valuable every day. 
‘“ What is wanted is a staff officer in every county or great city, 
“with clerks, to enable him to analyse and publish the results of 
“weekly returns of sickness, to be procured from every district ; 
“distinguishing, as the army returns do, the new cases, the 
“recoveries, the deaths reported weekly, and the patients remain- 
‘‘ing in the several hospitals, dispensaries, and workhouses. 
“These compiled on, a uniform plan, when consolidated in the 
“metropolis, would be of national concern. It has been suggested 
‘‘that the returns of sickness should, to save time, be sent to 
‘London, and there analysed on a uniform system, as the causes 
“of death are. That with the present postal arrangements is 
‘quite practicable. The thing to aim at ultimately is a return 
‘“‘of the cases of sickness in the civil population as complete as: 
‘‘is now procured from the army in England. It will be an 
‘invaluable contribution to therapeutics, as well as to hygiene; 
“for it will enable the therapeutists to determine the duration 
‘“‘and the fatality of all forms of disease, under the several 
“existing systems of treatment, in the various sanitary and 
“social conditions of the people. Illusion will be dispelled, 
‘quackery, as completely as astrology, suppressed, a science of 
“therapeutics created, suffering diminished, life shielded from 
‘‘many dangers. The national returns of cases and of causes of 
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“death will be an arsenal which the genius a English PN 
“cannot fail to turn to account.” 

The subject of a “‘ National System of Registration of Disease>” 
the attempts to establish which we have’sketched, appears to have 
gradually dropped into abeyance. It was blessed by medical men 
and sanitarians and Secretaries of State; and yet the inertia of 
officialdom appears to have prevented any practical steps being: 
taken. ‘lhe measure was not one which it was profitable to pursue 
in the stress of political party strife, and it was pushed aside for 
more urgent and politically more attractive schemes. 


The Compulsory Notification of Infectious Diseases. 


The leaven of the protracted agitation in favour of such regis- 
tration was, however, at work. Medical officers of health in various. 
parts of the country complained that their preventive measures 
were belated, owing to the fact that epidemic diseases had obtained 
a firm foothold before the occurrence of fatal cases brought them 
under their cognizance. Gradually the idea of compulsory notifi- 
cation of infectious diseases, as the most urgent branch of a 
national system of registration of diseases, came to the front. 
Such notification of infectious diseases—the first step, we hope, 
towards a more general notification of sickness—became actual 
fact in a characteristically British fashion. The experiment was 
allowed to be made by those towns desiring to make it. In Sep- 
tember, 1877, the first local Act for enforcing the compulsory 
notification of the chief infectious diseases came into operation in 
Bolton, Lancashire. This example was followed by other towns, 
and sie adoptive enactment of the Infectious Diseases (N bMGcation) 
Act in 1889, was followed by a rapid adoption of the Act by 
urban and rural sanitary authorities throughout England. At the 
_ present time the Act applies to five-sixths of the English popula- 
tion, and there is little doubt that it will shortly be made com- 
pulsory throughout the whole of Great Britain. 

We may pause at this stage to inquire whether the public has 
‘derived any great advantage from the widespread compulsory 
notification of the chief piochione diseases now in force over the 
greater part of England and Wales. Statistics, although they 
have been copiously invoked by certain writers, will give one but 
little help in such an inquiry. Infectious diseases like scarlet- 
fever and diphtheria, have their epidemic.and non-epidemic periods, 
governed by telluric or other laws of which our knowledge is 
hitherto imperfect. This fact has been lost sight of or imperfectly 
appreciated by those who have attempted to contrast the statistics 
of towns having compulsory notification with those not having it, 
or the statistics of the same town for groups of years before and 
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after the enforcement of compulsory notification. By carefully 
arranging groups of years so as to include or exclude particular 
‘epidemic years, it is practicable to arrive at any conclusion that 
may be desired. By this means it can easily be, and has been, 
proved that the compulsory notification of infectious diseases has 
in special instances increased the prevalence of those diseases. 
‘We are not seriously concerned, however, with the exposure of 
‘such puerile efforts to discredit the utility of the compulsory 
‘notification of infectious diseases; they are obviously contrary 
to common sense. Notification is but a means to anend. If the 
early and authentic information imparted to health officers by 
notification is simply filed in the office, the course of an epidemic 
will obviously be undisturbed; but when such notifications are 
followed by conscientious investigation, when the water supply, 
the milk supply, the school attendance, and a number of other 
factors in connection with a series of cases of infectious diseases 
are examined, it is evident that the resuiting chain of evidence 
may be, as in many instances 1t has been, so strong as to lead to 
immediate preventive measures of a most successful character, 
and in other instances to force the most radical reforms upon even 
unwilling sanitary authorities. 

This does not exhaust the benefit derived from compulsory 
notification of infectious diseases: the notifications have forced 
upon sanitary authorities the knowledge that there are infectious 
diseases in their midst, and the constant reiteration of the lesson 
has gradually and increasingly braced them up to the discharge 
.of their duties. Hence it -is not surprising to find that at no 
previous period of the sanitary history of Hngland has there been 
such great activity as since 1859 in the provision of isolation 
hospitals. Hven if these isolation hospitals have not, by the removal 
of first cases of infectious diseases in houses, diminished the pre- 
-valence of infectious diseases, they have as humanitarian institu- 
tions justified their existence by the better and more successful 
treatment that the majority of patients thus removed have secured; 
‘but they have also diminished the actual amount of some of these 
diseases. Small-pox epidemics are more easily manageable and 
have been kept within narrower bounds in communities in which 
all cases are notified and isolation enforced. Scarlet-fever has 
-declined enormously in mortality. in recent years. Some of this 
decline is doubtless due to the milder type of disease now pre- 
‘valent, the case mortality having become greatly reduced. It may 
be fairly argued, however, that the diminishing malignancy of this 
disease is partially due to the fact that cases of it, instead of being 
treated in crowded houses with imperfect nursing, are now treated 
iin large airy wards, the virus of the disease not being concentrated 
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‘by an unfavourable environment. This hospital treatment of 
infectious patients can only be secured in the majority of instances 
through the machinery of compulsory notification of the cases. 

Notification of infectious diseases, by forcing attention to them, 
has led to the provision of more efficient means of disinfection ; to 
the removal of insanitary conditions to which in some instances 
they owe their existence ; and to the steadily improving education 
of the public in hygienic matters. 

Even if it could be shown that compulsory notification of 
infectious diseases had not prevented radiation of disease from a 
single focus of infection, and had not led to the discovery of a 
single evil condition competent to produce further disease, the 
continued operation of the Act would be desirable from a wider 
standpoint. We are, by means of notification, gradually accumu- 
lating throughout the country a mass of information as to the 
seasonal, annual, epidemic, and cyclical prevalence of the chief 
infectious diseases such as has never previously been possessed 
by epidemiologists. As the first condition of success in the 
prevention of disease 1s knowledge of its natural history—its 
epidemicity, its relation to age and sex, to social and industrial 
conditions, to the complex meteorological conditions embodied in 
the words “‘ season and climate’’—such an accumulation of infor- 
mation must ere long bear fruit of a practical, useful character. 
Medical officers of health are not mere empiricists, concerned with 
the enforcement of general cleanliness, and of disinfection and 
isolation when cases of infectious disease arise. They are concerned ° 
not solely with individual cases of -disease, but also with the 
_conditions producing and controlling entire epidemics. It is in 
this branch of their work that knowledge is as yet most imperfect ; 
and it is only by the accumulation of accurate and complete infor- 
mation as to each epidemic and inter-epidemic period, and by the 
collateral study of the personal and environmental conditions 
associated with these periods, that we can hope to arrive at a less 
empirical and more rational conception of the causation of each 
infectious disease, and through that of its prevention. 

Such considerations as these must necessarily influence our 
decision as to the number of infectious diseases that should be 
compulsorily notified. Some medical officers of health object to 
the present inclusion of erysipelas as practically useless, while 
others advocate the inclusion of measles, whooping-cough, summer 
diarrhoea, or even of chicken-pox, mumps, é&c., which are not at 
present in the official list of notifiable diseases, though they ay 
_be added by any local authority wishing to do so. 

We venture, apart from the pecuniary considerations ipvolice), 
to urge the compulsory notification of all infectious diseases. It is 
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most desirable in the ultimate interests of the community that all 
‘these diseases should be compulsorily notified by the medical 
attendant, or by the responsible guardian of the patient when there 
is no doctor in attendance. Only by these means shall we acquire 
a complete knowledge of the natural history of these diseases, and 
lay in our increased knowledge of their causation a solid foundation 
for the erection of a substantial fabric of preventive measures. 

There is, however, the important difficulty of expense. We 
cannot reasonably expect local authorities to pay half-a-crown or a 
shilling (according as the case occurs in private or public practice) 
for each notification of these minor diseases, unless we can show 
some immediate practical utility. 

This consideration raises the whole question of payment of 
the medical practitioner for notifying each case of infectious 
disease. In accordance with general principles, the State has no 
right to require work from private members of the community 
without giving remuneration for this work. On the other hand, 
the State has always required certain work from its citizens without 
such remuneration. Hvery ratepayer is liable to be called upon to 
act on a jury, often to the serious detriment of his private business, 
medical men being exempted from this duty. Further, the State 
has already required duties analogous to notification of sickness 
from medical practitioners. They must certify the cause of death 
of patients attended by them: and they must supply certificates of 
vaccination for children successfully vaccinated by them, both 
without remuneration. We shall shortly see that in none of 
the other countries to be mentioned, in which an elaborate 
system of notification is enforced, is any payment made for the 
information furnished by the medical practitioner. In these 
countries there are more rigorous regulations protecting qualified 
practitioners from the unscrupulous competition of unqualified 
persons. In this country such protection is most imperfect. 
If it were determined to extend the notification of sickness 
without any corresponding (if any) increase of expense for 
fees for noiification, this should be accompanied by legislation 
giving medical practitioners that protection in the discharge of 
their skilled work which is required. We believe that if an enact- 
ment strictly prohibiting the practice of medicine by unqualified 
persons, and at the same time requiring weekly returns of all 
cases of a specified number of diseases were to be made, medical 
men would not seriously object to the gratuitous labour involved. 
Failing this, or as a preliminary to it, the expense of extended 
notification might be reduced by a modified system, weekly returns. 
only, instead of immediate returns, being required in all except the 
more urgent infectious diseases, 
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Our review of the unsuccessful attempts made to establish a 
national system of registration of disease and of the successful 
inauguration of the compulsory registration of infectious diseases— 
an important section of this national system— would not be 
complete if we stopped at this point. LHvidently the possession by 
each medical officer of health of information as to the amount and 
nature of the infectious diseases prevalent in his own district does 
not exhaust the possibilities of utility of these returns. Their value 
would be greatly increased by collateral information as to the 
amount and nature of the infectious diseases prevalent in neigh- 
bouring districts and in the rest of the country, or even in other 
countries. By such an interchange of prompt and trustworthy 
information it would be practicable to forecast the possibilities of 
the introduction into a community of a given disease, and take 
suitable precautions. “ Registration of sickness would tell us of 
“the coming storms, and enable us to trim our vessels to meet 
“them.” This defect in local notification was soon seen, and at 
the beginning of 1888, Dr. Tatham, then medical officer of health 
for Salford, made a private arrangement with the medical officers 
of health of thirty-two other notification-towns, by which he 
should receive from them weekly returns of the cases notified in 
each town. These were tabulated by him, and then circulated. 
confidentially amongst the contributing medical officers early in 
the succeeding week. The practicability and the utility of this 
voluntary inter-notification having been fully established, many of 
the local authorities of the towns concerned petitioned the Local 
Government Board to take the matter in hand as a “going 
*““ concern ;” and in 1889 the Board undertook the tabulation and 
distribution of the statistics of cases of sickness notified to the 
medical officers of health of those towns in which the notification 
of infectious diseases is compulsory.. Only the co-operating towns 
receive the table summarising the statistics of these notification- | 
towns; and it is marked “not for publication.” We may 
reasonably hope, however, that this beginning will ere long end in 
a national registration of infectious diseases, and a similar tabu- 
lation and distribution of the national statistics by the Local 
Government Board. For the present we may note the important 
facts that on two occasions departments of the Government have 
tabulated and circulated returns of sickness: first, metropolitan 
sickness of all kinds in 1857, and, second, infectious diseases in 
contributing notification-towns from 1889 onwards. It would be 
difficult to exaggerate the importance of these facts; they 
establish a valuable precedent, and furnish hope that a govern- 
mental department may soon be induced to take up in a much 
more complete and general form the collation of the general 
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sickness statistics of the community, so far as they can be made 
available. 


Foreign Systems of Notification of Sickness. 


We may conveniently consider here foreign methods of notifi- 
cation and registration of sickness. A recent investigation into’ 
the etiology and relative prevalence of rheumatic fever in various’ 
parts of the world® has made me familiar with the available sources 
of information in many countries; and by personal inquiries in 
German and Scandinavian towns I have been able to acquire: 
additional information from the responsible medical officers. 

Belgiwm.—In accordance with a royal decree of the 31st March, 
1818, all doctors in Belgium are required to bring to the know- 
ledge of, the burgomaster, or of the Bureau d’Hygiéne, all cases of 
infectious disease which appear in their districts. A similar 
instruction, but with more rigorous regulations, was issued by the 
municipal authority of Brussels on the 18th November, 1824. In 
1874 an arrangement was made by which information as to the 
cases notified is interchanged weekly between the authorities of 
Brussels and its suburbs.’ 

Germany.—N otification of infectious diseases has been in force 
in some parts of Germany, as at Hamburg, since the year 1818, ' 
but the general compulsory notification of such diseases is more’ 
recent. Suspected as well as pronounced cases must be notified. 
A statement of the notifications in each district is sent weekly 
to the Kais. Gesundheitsamt, or Imperial Health Office. The 
weekly reports issued from this office give the number of cases of ' 
enteric fever, measles, scarlet-fever, diphtheria, and puerperal ' 
fever notified during the preceding week in thirty-one cities and 
districts of the empire. Similarly in the excellent weekly returns 
of, morbidity and mortality issued by the municipal authority 
of Berlin (Veroffentlichungen des Statistischen Amts der Stadt 
Berlin), a tabular statement of the cases of infections disease 
notified in Berlin is given. These are summarised in the monthly 
and annual reports of the same department, so that there is no 
difficulty in following the course of any of the notified infectious | 
diseases in the city or in any of its thirteen divisions. 

The following is the ‘schedule which must be filled up by the 
doctor :— nia Te a RPMS dst: 


 . 6 & Milroy Lectures on the Natural History of Rheumatic Fever,” 1895, 
7 Palmberg’s “ Treatise on Public Health.” English translation, p. 253. 
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The regulations as to notification issued by the Medicinal 
Collegium of Hamburg are very stringent. Sec. 1 states: Doctors 
must report to the Medicinal Bureau all the cases of the following 
infectious diseases occurring in their practice :— 


A. B. 
Small-pox. Diphtheria. 
Plague. Scarlet-fever. 
Yellow fever. Measles. 
Cholera and all cases suspected to Whooping-cough. 


be cholera. 
"Typhus fever. 
Puerperal fever. 


Enteric fever. 
Dysentery (Ruhr). 


Anthrax Cholera nostras among adults and 
dere children. 

Hydrophobia. Malaria. — 

Trichinosis. Epidemic cerebro-spinal meningitis. 


Cases of disease under the heading A must be notified within 
twenty-four hours of the doctor’s knowledge of them, and under 
the heading B must be notified weekly. 

In addition to the general notification of infectious diseases in 
Germany, admirable hospital statistics are kept in most German 
towns, and particularly in those of Prussia, which come nearer 
than any hitherto described to a national system of registration of 
disease. These hospital statistics have been kept since the year 
1877: Professor Guttstadt, to whose kindness I am much indebted 
for valuable information, being responsible to the Konigl. Stat. 
Bureau for their reception, tabulation, and publication. They 
are published on a uniform basis for all the great Prussian 
towns, and they relate for each town to general diseases 
{including infectious diseases), diseases of the eye, parturition, 
lunacy, idiocy, and old age. Both State and private hospitals 
are included in the reports. From the annual reports issued 
from the office of the Kénigl. Stat. Bureau in Berlin we can 
learn the total proportion of hospital cases in each State and town, 
and the proportion shared by different groups of diseases. In 
further tables are given the number of hospital cases of each 
individual infectious disease, and of a large number of constitutional 
diseases, fifty-two diseases altogether; then of a large number of 
local diseases, making the total headings for diseases or groups of 
diseases 144 in number. Then the same 144 diseases are stated ac- 
cording to sex and number of fatal cases in the thirty-six districts 
(Regierungsbezirke) of Prussia. A careful distinction is drawn 
between persons and cases of sickness, the number of the former 
entering all the Prussian hospitals during the three years 1889-91 
being 410,152, the number of the latter 437,368. The average 
number of days of illness in hospital of each patient is given for 
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the hospitals in each of the fourteen provinces and thirty-six 
districts. The average for the whole State was 33°8 in 1889, 
33°4 in 1890, and 33°90 in 1891. In other tables are given the 
age, distribution, and the monthly incidence of the hospital cases 
for the whole State, separately stated for thirty-three infectious 
and constitutional diseases. These statistics will, as years go 
on, be invaluable for demographical investigations. Already 
they possess a very high value to the communities to which 
they relate. They constitute a mine of information for epidemio- 
logical and general medical purposes. 

The following is the (anglicised) return which has to be 
made weekly by the resident medical officer of each hospital. 
The return is compulsory, and no fee is paid for this or any 
other notification in Germany. 


Number of Cases admitied and now in the Hospital. 

















In 
for the month , 189 5 
in the week from to 189 
1 Q 3 4 
Se Name of Disease. chy ibeey te ed. Remarks 

MAST ccsndsgsce Bs iacacnes oudeothe ory coketeurymace 

NS oc 2h ceciod Soaks doscdennrennneceueantseoanesoesa 

Ro oie cnn oct sure canner ecetanesosansrastiesonsyses 

EAP ICL -LEVECL.....sc0dnscceckssseovesssecoesentsceoesefoease» 

SPEDE DELI, . .....5020....sesesesseersraseeces-eceneceavenes 

MM Ne Fodnenatoncieilseoseccuetnwts>ablsnas satonosedageyeposee 

MEW LOOPING COUGH K...........sccscesscneerssesgeresosers 

MEER OPEC LO VOL fiy.dossstotsdeesivenes cesses soaeneee seas sere 

Dy Relapsing 5, — .s.ccrccscrsscssessesssceresraseovencesenss | 
BOIS 8, oucessesncsceeceasenereegaverescovancesanoas | 
11 | Epidemic cerebro-spinal meningitis ........ 
EADY ECTILCLY.......,-00-corseeucessarsscerevessesugaosoandetanse | 
13 | Cholera nostras .......sccosscscreeserscsereesesseneees 
MIO) OP 02 0.1... .csecesnenvicnvesdedvbasossgecentleassodene= 
PPE MEL Peral LEVEL. .....sc.cseseecesssccderesanveness oes. 
PIP AMpOEMILtENt LEVEL: ...06.:....-cc.scervesdere voaoeee 
BIEN EVSIDGIAS....<.0n..-<sns-cconccsosecrsnsergenceessernsnesened 
18 | Syphilis, including gonorrhea ................ 
EMIT TIOBIS 9) -ks000cs cto cneer<tyaserc denn cecneosacesonese tens 
20 | Pneumonia and pleurisy...........ecreeeseee 
21 } Acute bronchial catarrh ................ssseee 
22 | Pulmonary phthisis............-:ecsirecesoecveceeess | 
23 | Other diseases of the respiratory organs 
24 | Acute intestinal catarrh ...........rsessecees- 
2D | Cerebral apoplexy .......:.:.rssseserssesvaccssovenss 
26 | Delirium tremens and chronic alcoholism 
PSU MCUGO THCUMALISIN, .....2...0s.c00n0c0e vosccedsenserese 
28 | Other rheumatic affections..............ceee 
PPB MAAATASAOS: 07 vos eed dnce dese: fol eovtdevoocdesdevereodaavhsnsee: 
GRU OL OT TIINGBSES, wccc saci vesee Shoes eenseneproonec, 
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The hospital statistics of some of the chief cities of the German 
empire are made available for use week by week by returns pub- 
lished in the weekly “ Verdffentlichungen des Kaiserlichen Ge- 
“‘ sundheitsamts.” In this are published the number of admissions 
into the hospitals of Berlin, Breslau, Frankfort on the Main, 
Magdeburg, Miinchen, Leipzig, and Hamburg, suffering from— 





Measles. Pneumonia and pleurisy. 
Scarlet-fever. Phthisis. 

Diphtheria. | Other diseases of the respiratory organs. 
Croup : Acute enteritis. 

vere pete: Chronic alcoholism. 

Diarrhea. ; 

Puerperal fever. Acute rheumatism. 

Intermittent fever. Other rheumatic affections. 
Erysipelas. Injuries. 

Syphilis and gonorrhea. All other ailments. 


the number of deaths under each head being also given. 

For Berlin even more elaborate sickness statistics are pub- 
lished. It is part of the function of the Statistisches Amt (Bureau 
of Statistics) of the city of Berlin, which was established in the 
year 1872, to collect and tabulate znter alva the statistics of disease 
among the poor and in the establishments of the relief boards; 
also the sickness and mortality experience in the associations of 
working men, as well as the statistics of infectious diseases based 
on compulsory notification. Anyone consulting the “ Statistisches 
‘“‘ Jahrbuch der Stadt Berlin,” so ably compiled by Herr R. Bockh, 
the Director of Statistics for Berlin, must admit that the “ Annual 
“ Summary” of the English Registrar-General, so far as it relates to 
London, admirable though it is so far as tt extends, is a scant and 
imperfect record of the vital statistics of the greatest city of the 
world. The statistics in the “Jahrbuch” give, in addition to the 
fullest records about the causes and distribution of mortality, 
particulars as to the number in receipt of relief in each district of 
the city ; the number in receipt of medical care; the number, age, 
and sex of patients in each of the public and private hospitals of 
Berlin, the family condition and occupation of patients in the 
hospitals and asylums respectively ; the number of patients in the 
general hospitals, classified according to disease; and a large mass 
of other particulars. 

Denmark.—The immediate notification of the chief infectious 
diseases by the medical attendant is obligatory throughout 
Denmark ; and in addition every medical practitioner is obliged to 
report weekly to the district medical officer, on special forms sup- 
plied to him, every case of ‘epidemic disease’ coming under his 
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observation. The epidemic diseases which are required to be thus 


reported are :— 
| Cerebro-spinal meningitis. 
| Measles. 
Scarlet-fever. 
Diphtheria and croup. 
| Whooping-cough. 
Enteric fever. 
Acute gastro - intestinal 


ey 


catarrh. 
Erysipelas. 
Puerperal fever 
(Cholera. Leena 
Rheumatic 
Daily notifica- a pa fever Weekly notif Intermittent i 
tionrequired } g9*onrery- ey nomic” J Acute diseases of the respir- 
i pir 
Small-pox. tion required . . 
| Plague | atory organs (including 
sae bronchitis, croupous 





pneumonia, catarrhal 
pneumonia, &e.). 
Tonsillary angina. 
Varicella. 
| Mumps. 
| Rotheln. 
| Epidemic conjunctivitis. 
: iF, jaundice. 
Af stomatitis. 
| ’ Influenza. 

The returns must state the age, sex, and nature of the illness 
of each patient. No fee is paid to the practitioner for notifying. 
Similar returns are required from the medical officers of all 
hospitals. 

Sweden.—All cases of infectious diseases in towns must be 
notified on a plan somewhat similar to that in force in Denmark. 
All cases of sickness occurring among the poor have been notified 
-and tabulated ever since 1851. The cases of sickness occurring in 
the hospitals of Stockholm are notified weekly to Dr. Linroth, 
the health officer of that city. This applies to the State and 
Communal hospitals. There are also a few private hospitals ; 
these are required to send a report yearly, including a statement of 
the nature of the illness of patients. 

Norway.—There is a system of immediate compulsory notifica- 
tion of certain diseases, and a monthly notification of certain other 
‘diseases. In July, 1895, the diseases required to be notified daily 
(which may be varied from time to time) included, I was informed 
by Dr. Bentzen, the health officer, small-pox, measles, scarlet-fever, 
typhus fever, enteric fever, erysipelas, diphtheria, puerperal fever, 
‘and cholera. Weekly returns of these cases are tabulated, alone 
with particulars of the mortality in Christiania, in a weekly 
bulletin issued by Dr. Bentzen. Cases of influenza have been 
‘required to be notified weekly. The following is the form 
(anglicised) for the monthly list of cases in each doctor’s prac- 
‘tice :— 





c2 
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Return of New Cases of Epidemic Diseases observed in Christiania. 


From to 189 . 





Of those Treated there were 





Total 
Number | Fatal 
Disease. Under 15 Years. || Over 15 Years. | Remarks. 
of Cases. 


Cases. 
Maes Male, | Female.|| Male. | Female. 














Typhus fever. 

Enteric __,, 

Epidemic cerebro- \ 
spinal meningitis... 

Puerperal fever ............. 


Chicken-pok .......:....s000 
Scarlet-fever ..........cee0+ 
IVER ASI 22 coie. 2:5. 0dshettaise . 
PPV BIDOLAS ce cscscowesptynierseraas | 
Septiceemia, pyemia 
Whooping-cough............ 
Diphtheria « .....:...5..cc0ses: | 
Angina et 
(Oe ee 
LETC a 1 aaa SE 
PESOWMOIMIGAS 5S cccs ens 02- Miposed 
Catarrhal pneumonia ....| 
Catarrhal and saat: 
lar tonsillitis............ 
Croupous pneumonia .. 
ROTEL IBY agro oe 1, sasvbecdsnlbeese 
Rheumatic fever ............ 
Be Nh Sova osu tomas ecis'ssp 
Acute diarrhea and 
cholera nostyras........ 
ERY SED GOT Y si beanie cont vanodsaces es 
Pete UIS ahr ture eed 
Non-infecting chancre.... 
Acquired syphilis............ | 
Hereditary 5; ....... 
_Gonorrhea, urethritiss: 
PMS OLEATE ter nsevie ns acest secure 




















This form must be filled up and sent to the office of the Sundheds-kommission: 
before the third day of the month. 





The doctor is not paid for notifying cases or for filling up the 
monthly returns; but the forms and postcards for notifications are 
supplied gratuitously. For failure to notify he is liable to a fine 
of from 8 to 800 krone. 

Returns of hospital cases must be made by their medical 
officers daily or monthly like private cases. 

Some indication of the value of sickness returns may be 
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gathered from the accompanying curves, based on the notifications 
of rheumatic fever in Christiania since 1861, and in the whole 
of Norway since 1863, stated in proportion to population, and 
expressed as a deviation from the mean case-rate for the whole 
period. The value and instructiveness of the curves is evident, 
notwithstanding the fact that in the first half of the period most 
of the curve is below the mean line, and in the second half of the 
period is above the mean line. This is probably owing to the fact 
that in the earlier years medical attendants were fewer and less 
available, and notification was less strictly carried out. The 
deficiency of the earlier data does not, however, conceal the main 
lessons of the curves. This deficiency would be gradually and fairly 
steadily removed, uot by fits and starts. Hence the peaks and 
valleys of the curves express real facts, and correspond with years 
in which rheumatic fever was or was not epidemically prevalent in 
Christiania and Norway. The illustration is of value in another 
sense: rheumatic fever, like many other diseases of great 
importance, very seldom kills during the attack of fever, but 
chiefly by the heart disease, which may prove fatal years later. 
Hence curves of the annual deaths from rheumatic fever are of 
comparatively little value unless for very large communities; 
and, if we judged from them, or from the figures from which they 
are constructed, we should conclude that rheumatic fever is a 
disease of slight importance, instead of being, as it is almost, the 
most important disease in our midst. I have elsewhere estimated 
that in this country at least four persons in every thousand 
are on an average attacked annually by rheumatic fever.® 


The Scope of Preventive Medicine. 


. Having completed our sketch of the history of the attempts to 
establish a national system of registration of disease in this 
country, noted the progress already made towards this consum- 
mation, and compared that with the advanced condition of 
registration of sickness in some continental countries, we are in 
@ position to consider the lines in which further progress may 
and ought to be made. 

To contend that preventive medicine is limited in its scope by 
the so called zymotic diseases, a very common view among those 
imperfectly acquainted with its principles, is to rob it of its most 
important and promising field of work. Zymotic diseases® in the 
year 1893 caused a death-rate of 3,165 per million living. In the 

5 « Milroy Lectures,” 1895. 

® Including small-pox, measles, scarlet-fever, typhus, enteric and continued 
fever, whooping-cough, influenza, cholera, diarrhoea, malaria, hydrophobia, and 


other zoogenous diseases, venereal diseases, erysipelas, puerperal fever, and other 
septic diseases. . 
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same year rheumatic fever and rheumatism of the heart were 
responsible for a death-rate of 104 per million; endocarditis and 
pericarditis, which in a vast preponderance of cases are caused 
by rheumatism, causing a death-rate of 329 per million; while 
tubercular diseases caused a death-rate of 3,145 per million 
(phthisis being responsible for 1,468 of this); and bronchitis 
and pneumonia caused a death-rate of 3,192 per million. Of the 
zymotic diseases a death-rate of 716 per million was caused by 
measles and whooping-cough collectively, of 325 per million by 
influenza, and of g54 per million by diarrhoea. None of these is 
included in the scope of compulsory notification of infectious 
diseases as practised in the majority of districts, and although it 
may be doubted whether any immediate practical benefit would 
arise from such notification, the improved knowledge of their 
natural history and causation, which would gradually accumulate, 
must in the end prepare the way for more effective preventive 
measures. At present, with the possible exception of summer 
diarrhoea, it may be said of these diseases that the sanitary 
measures already adopted in this country have produced but little, 
if any, effect. If we omit these diseases, there remains a death- 
rate of 1,170 per million due to infectious diseases, the spread of 
which has been seriously combatted by sanitary authorities. The 
total annihilation of these diseases would only have reduced the 
general death-rate, in 1893, from 19'17 to 18 per 1,000; while the 
annihilation of tubercular diseases, which is much more within 
the range of possibility, and may in fact be accomplished, like the 
already secured annihilation of the closely allied disease leprosy 
as an endemic disease in this country, would have reduced the 
general death-rate in 1893 from 19°17 to 16°02 per 1,000. The 
mortality really caused by rheumatism is immensely understated 
by the 433 per million officially ascribed to rheumatic fever, 
endocarditis, and pericarditis. It is not improbable that this 
disease will ere long come into the list of actively preventible 
diseases. A very large amount of bronchitis and pneumonia is 
caused. by improper conditions of housing or of work; and there 
is little doubt that a large saving might be effected under this 
head. Alcoholism figures low in the official returns, 73 deaths 
per million being ascribed to this cause in 1893; and even if we 
add the death-rate of 121 per million caused by cirrhosis of the 
liver (an almost solely alcoholic disease), the official returns give 
a very incomplete notion of the immense mortality due to this 
preventible cause. These instances by no means exhaust the 
list which might be given to illustrate the fact that preventive 
medicine is concerned with all the diseases to which flesh is heir, 
the only condition beyond its possible scope being old age. 
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Proposals. 


Accurate knowledge of sickness, of its degree of incidence in 
relation to sex, age, occupation, housing, locality—in fact of all 
the conditions under which it is originated—must, however, precede 
rational preventive measures. Hence it is necessary that the 
following measures should be adopted :— 

1. All cases of sickness occurring among the parochial poor in each 
district should be periodically reported to the medical officer of 
health, and tabulated statements concerning them forwarded to a 
central office in London, in which such statistics, along with those 
from other sources, should be analysed, summarised, and published. 

Schedules might easily be arranged similar to those in force in 
Christiania or Berlin, in which a weekly return of the new cases 
of sickness among the poor could be made by the Poor-Law 
medical officer with a minimum of trouble. The cases in the 
workhouse infirmaries and in industrial schools should be similarly 
scheduled. Care would be required to prevent the same cases 
from being entered more than once. It may be mentioned that it 
has since 1879 been incumbent on all district and workhouse 
medical officers, and upon medical officers of district schools ap- 
pointed since that date, to furnish the medical officers of health 
with returns of pauper sickness and deaths; but as the chief 
object of these returns appears to have been the notification of 
infectious diseases, the returns have been in most places allowed 
to lapse, and have not, I believe, been used for general statistical 
purposes. 

2. All cases of sickness, whether out-patients or in-patients, at 
hospitals (general and special) and at public dispensaries should 
be reported weekly to the medical officer of health, and by 
him forwarded to the central office in London, to be there 
treated like the pauper statistics. The hospitals and dispensaries 
of this country are supported by subscriptions or bequests, and 
they owe it to the State to furnish the fullest particulars which 
the latter may require. Hvery public institution for the treatment 
of the sick should, I maintain, be required to give to the medical 
officer of health a weekly statement of the number of new in- 
patients and out-patients treated during the week, specifying the 
age, sex and nature of the illness of patients; also a quarterly 
or annual statement, of the total cases, and the number of days 
spent by each patient in the hospital. The statistics of large 
general hospitals, especially those to which medical schools are 
attached, are of great value, the diagnosis and certification being 
exceptionally accurate. I have recently shown that the statistics 
of the chief metropolitan hospitals give a faithful index of the 
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yearly incidence of rheumatic fever in London, and the same must 
be true for many other diseases. It will hardly be credited that 
several of the large metropolitan hospitals, as University College, 
London, and Guy’s Hospitals, have either very imperfect or no 
tabulated statistics of annual cases of sickness. At the Edinburgh 
infirmary such records were only commenced in 1889, while in 
other hospitals in various parts of the country accurate statistics 
have been kept for a long series of years, as at Aberdeen, Glasgow, 
York, Bradford, Brighton, and many other places. 

It should be made obligatory on the managing bodies of all 
general and special hospitals, and all public dispensaries, to keep 
accurate entries of all cases treated at these institutions, and to 
report on special schedules these cases to the medical officer of 
health at stated intervals. What has been done in Germany can 
be done here; and as they followed our lead in respect of registra- 
tion of deaths, it is for us now to follow them in registration of 
hospital and other forms of sickness. 

The question of hospitals would not be complete without refer- 
ence to the special hospitals now established in most towns and 
districts of England for the isolation and treatment of infectious 
diseases. Many important problems as to the intensity of different 
epidemics, the relative fatality of cases occurring in different dis- 
tricts, the influence of “hospitalism” on the character of each 
disease, &c., might be solved by accurate comparative statistics 
for the great fever hospitals throughout the country. At present 
there are statistical reports for such hospitals in the annual reports 
of some medical officers of health, of very varying comprehensive- 
ness and value. What is required is that these should be formed 
on a uniform basis, and that the statistics from different hospitals 
should be analysed and published at a central office in London. 

It is but fair to mention here the extremely valuable reports of 
the statistical committee of the Metropolitan Asylums Board. The 
year 1894 was the ninth year of issue of this report, which is in 
some respects a model for others. 

We may also mention here the statistics in the same report as 
to lunacy and imbecility in the asylums and schools of the Board, 
which it ought to be practicable to compare with those of other 
similar establishments throughout the country. 

The lunatic asylums for each county form another field for 
collective investigation, which can only be fully utilised by analysis 
and tabulation of statistics at a central office. 

3. All Friendly Societies, and all sickness insurance societies of 
every description should be required to furnish weekly or monthly 
returns of the number of new cases of sickness in their experience, 
classified according to a specified schedule, and a yearly statement 
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of the total number of subscribing members, classified according 
to age. 

Such Friendly Societies are already under some degree of 
control as regards their financial condition, and there is no reason 
why accurate statistics of sickness should not be required in the 
interest of the community. These would furnish a very valuable 
means of estimating the relative amount of yearly sickness at 
different ages in the industrial classes, the relative incidence 
of special diseases at certain ages and in special occupations, 
and so on. Such statistics would be much more trustworthy, 
if properly collated, than can be any mortality statistics for 
different occupations. They would throw a flood of light on 
the healthiness or the reverse of various industries, and would 
open the way for valuable preventive measures.”° 

4. An attempt should be made to obtain accurate returns of sick- 
ness im the great industries. This can only be gradually secured. 
Two factors are necessary in order that industrial sickness may 
be estimated for comparative purposes: (a) An accurate return 
of the number of men employed in each industry; and (b) a 
similarly accurate return of the cases and causes of sickness, each 
classified according toage. Some important steps have been’ taken 
in this direction in the Factory and Workshops Act, 1895, which 
comes into operation on the lst January of next year. By sec. 34 
it 1s required that— 

The occupier of every factory and workshop shall, on or 
before the Ist day of March in every year, send to the 
inspector of the district on behalf of the Secretary of State 
a correct return specifying, with respect to the year ending 
on the preceding 3lst day of December, the number of 
persons employed in the factory or workshop, with such 
partictlars as to the age and sex of the persons employed 
as the Secretary of State may direct, and in default of com- 
plying with this section shall be lable to a fine not exceed- 
ing 10. 


There is, however, no provision requiring a general notification 
of sickness among the employés, although this would be quite 
practicable. The only approach to it are the enactments contained 
in sec. 20 and sec. 29. 


10 Tt is true that at present there is great discrepancy in the administration of 
Friendly Societies and in the amount of sickness which their experience shows, in 
persons of corresponding ages. The data from these societies would consequently 
require to be judiciously employed for many years to come. The proposed collation 
and tabulation and publication of the experience of these societies would, however, 
probably form the first step in the direction of securing more uniform administra- 
tion of sick relief in different localities. 
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Sec. 20 states that— 
(1.) Every occupier of a factory or workshop shall keep a 


register of accidents, and shall enter therein every accident 
occurring in the factory or workshop of which notice is 
required by the Factory Acts, within one week after the 
occurrence of the accident, and this register shall be at all 
times open to inspection by the inspector and the certifying 
surgeon for the district. 


(2.) If any occupier of a factory or workshop makes default in 


complying with the requirements of this section, he shall be 
lable on summary convicticn to a penalty not exceeding 
10l, 


This enactment will doubtless be of great value in determining 


the relative lability to accidents of different industries, and the 
directions in which additional regulations and restrictions are 
required. 


Sec. 29 requires that—- 


(1.) Every medical practitioner attending on or called in to 


visit a patient whom he believes to be suffering from lead, 
phosphorus, or arsenical poisoning, or anthrax, contracted 
in any factory or workshop, shall (unless the notice required 
by this section has been previously sent) send to the Chief 
Inspector of Factories at the Home Office, London, a notice 
stating the name and full postal address of the patient and 
the disease from which in the opinion of the medical practi- 
tioner the patient is suffering, and shall be entitled in 
respect of every notice sent in pursuance of this section, to 
a fee of 2s. 6d., to be paid as part of the expenses incurred by 
the Secretary of State in the execution of the principal Act. 


(2.) If any medical practitioner, when required by this section 
.to send a notice, fails forthwith to send the same, he 


shall be liable to a fine not exceeding 4os. 


(3.) Written notice of every case of lead, phosphorus, or 


arsenical poisoning, or anthrax, occurring in a factory or 
workshop, shall forthwith be sent to the inspector and to 
the certifying surgeon for the district; and the provisions 
of the Factory Acts with respect to accidents shall apply 
to any such case in like manner as to any such accident as 
is in those sections mentioned. 


(4.) The Secretary of State may by order made in accordance 


with sec. 65 of the principal Act apply the provisions of 
this section to any other disease occurring in a factory or a 
workshop, and thereupon this section and the provisions 
referred to therein shall apply accordingly. 
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While in full sympathy with the object in view in sec. 29 
of the Factory and Workshops Act, 1895, an earnest and emphatic 
protest must be urged against the machinery and the destina- 
tion of the notifications proposed in this section. As I have else- 
where stated,” it constitutes a new departure, that of compulsory 
notification of disease by a medical practitioner to a layman. It 
involves a most pernicious procedure, one not only fraught with 
serious direct and indirect detriment to the medical profession, 
but also detrimental to the object in view, as it involves, in some 
degree at least, the investigation of the causation of special 
diseases—a medical problem—by lay inspectors. The medical 
officer of health is in virtue of his special training and profession 
the person to whom these diseases should be primarily notified, 
and who should guide the remedial measures to be taken. 

In a letter addressed to the “British Medical Journal ’’ 
(10th September, 1895), Dr. Russell, the distinguished medical 
officer of health for Glasgow, after referring to and endorsing the 
above quoted remarks, states—‘‘apart from the principle, the 
“method of this Act is absurd.’’ He then quotes the following 
paragraph from a statement submitted (unsuccessfully) to Mr. 
Asquith by the Police Commissioners of Glasgow during the 
committee stage of the Factory and Workshops Bill, 1895 :-— 

‘The medical practitioner will form an opinion that his patient 
‘‘ suffers from poisoning or anthrax before he arrives at any con- 
‘clusion as to its cause. This presumes an inquiry into circum- 
“* stances, and the conclusion may possibly not be one which will 
“make the practitioner any more popular in the locality if he 
“ promulgates it. Let every such case be notifiable to the medical 
“ officer of health of the district as if it was an infectious disease. 
“Let the medical officer of health make the inquiry, and, if he 
** believes the disease was ‘contracted in any factory or workshop,’ 
“let him at once inform the local factory inspector.” 

We may nowsum up. What is advocated is that— 

(a.) All cases of sickness treated at the expense of public 
funds, whether in connection with the administration of the Poor- 
Law (out-door infirmaries, industrial schools, &c.) or in isolation 
hospitals, or in idiot and lunatic asylums, should be periodically 
notified to the medical officer of health. 

(b.) All cases of sickness treated by means of public charity, 
whether in general or special hospitals, or dispensaries, should be 
similarly notified. 

(c.) All cases of sickness treated in Friendly Societies or other 
sickness assurance societies should be similarly notified. 


n « British Medical Journal,” 31st August, 1895. 
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(d.) Returns of accidents and of certain diseases, as lead 
poisoning, woolsorters’ disease, &c., or other industrial diseases, 
should be made part of a wider system of notification of diseases 
by private medical practitioners to the medical officer of health of 
each district. 

(e.) The schedule of notifiable diseases under the Infectious 
Diseases (Notification) Act should be widely extended. Diseases 
should be classified: mto those compulsorily notifiable (1) within 
twenty-four hours, and (2) weekly, and the list of the latter’ 
should be greatly increased; they should include pneumonia, 
rheumatic fever, phthisis, and other diseases, as lead poisoning, &c. 

(f.) In connection with this extension of notification the whole 
question of payment of fees for notifying will require complete 
reorganization. 

(g.) All notifications of sickness should be sent in the first 
instance to the medical officer of health of each district, and by 
him transmitted to a central office in London. 

(h.) The central office in London should probably be in con- 
nection with the Genera! Register Office, Somerset House, and 
weekly returns of sickness should be published alongside of the 
weekly returns of mortality. The most urgent of these reforms is 
the collection and tabulation of the cases of sickness attended at 
the expense of the public funds or treated in public charitable 
institutions. This might be begun almost immediately. The only 
obstacles are the vis inertice of the responsible heads of Government 
departments and the expense that would be incurred. Successive 
Secretaries of State have committed themselves to the principle of 
the proposal, and there is reason to hope that strenuous action and 
agitation on behalf of this proposal by the Royal Statistical and 
other allied societies would secure the desired end. I can conceive 
of no work more important in conducing to the progress of both 
curative and preventive medicine than that which I have briefly 
described; it is a work of national importance, and the secural of 
this additional information for every district and town, with the 
present staff of medical officers of health eager to avail themselves 
of it, would undoubtedly be followed. by marvellous improvements 
in the public health. 
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Discussion o7 Dr. Newsuoume’s Papgrr. 


Dr. J. G. Grovur, after complimenting Dr. Newsholme on his 
interesting and valuable paper, said that there were one or two 
omissions which he would like to point out. First, the sickness 
of children at school was a most important question, because nearly 
all infectious diseases affected children at the school age, and this. 
matter was not referred to in the paper. He found in the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board report for 1894, that the number of cases 
of scarlet fever admitted to those hospitals between 1873 and 1884 
was 81,350; 71,000 of those were below 15 years of age, whilst 
56,719 were below10. Then of diphtheria there were 11,000 cases, 
of which 9,488 were below 15, and 8,158 below LO years of age. 
Anything therefore which would give a more complete idea of the 
sickness of school children would be of immense consequence to 
the whole community. As a medical practitioner he did not think 
that the diseases at present notifiable at all exhausted the diseases 
which affected the health of families. He had recently seen a boy 
with the mumps, and had thought it his duty to inform the master 
of the public school which two of the boy’s brothers attended, that 
those two brothers were exposed to the infection. Their attend- 
ance was stopped, and they both soon after contracted the disease, 
so that a serious outbreak in the school was only just prevented 
before the Christmas examinations and holidays. Measles, again, 
was not a notifiable disease, yet far more children died of it than 
of scarlet-fever. As a striking illustration of this, he found in one 
of the returns that four times as many children died in 33 large 
towns from measles in one week as died of scarlet-fever. He was 
also strongly of opinion that there ought to be a special registra- 
tion of sickness in health resorts and seaside places, so that it 
might be a matter of course for any visitor to at once ascertain 
that the house to which he was going to take his children had a 
clean bill of health, and was free from infection. He did not 
agree with Dr. Newsholme, that hospitals supported by voluntary 
subscriptions owed a report of their cases of sickness to the State. 
The onus of making that report would fall upon the already 
overworked medical man, whose burdens would be very heavily 
added to, especially in the case of medical officers of Poor-Law 
infirmaries. He knew one such infirmary where two doctors had 
to attend upon 600 or 800 patients, and were responsible for 600 
deaths a year, or 14 a week; their work would be largely increased 
if they had to make these returns, and he hoped that that would 
be clearly realised if this work were to be done. 


Dr. Weekes (Portland, Maine, U.S.A.) said that he had much 
enjoyed the reading of the paper, and would like to give a few 
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details of the law which obtained in his own State, and in the 
great majority of the United States. In Maine they had the 
State Board of Health, at the head of which was a secretary 
appointed by the Governor of the State and the Senate. He 
received a salary from the State,and was a physician who did not 
practise, but devoted all his time to matters affecting the public 
health and to editing the journal. In every town there was a 
local board subordinate to the State board, each with its secretary, 
to whom the physicians reperted the various infectious diseases, 
while he in turn reported all cases of disease specified in the list 
as “reportable,” to the secretary of the State board. The diseases 
they had to report were small-pox, diphtheria, and scarlet-fever. 
Upon every house in which a case of one of these occurred was 
placed a piece of cardboard, six inches square, with a scarlet 
border, with the name of the disease printed on it in large scarlet 
letters. The children living in the house were of course takev 
from school and not allowed to go back again until two weeks had 
elapsed after the last case, and until a thorough disinfection and 
fumigation had taken place. The diseases which had to he re- 
ported, but were not placarded, were measles and enteric fever, 
and they had recently added pulmonary tuberculosis. He was 
glad to hear Dr. Newsholme claim that pneumonia should be 
included in the list, because he believed it to be largely an infec- 
tious disease. In the United States they were now labouring for 
the establishment of a National Board, with a physician at the 
head of it, who should be a member of the President’s Cabinet. 
When they had accomplished that, they would have on foot a 
system which would protect the people in the best possible way 
against the prevalence of infectious diseases. 


Mr. A. C. Scovert (Metropohtan Asylums Board) said that a 
difficulty, though not an insuperable one, had occurred to him in 
connection with imperfect or erroneous diagnoses. He had for 
some years, as Chairman of a Board of Guardians, visited the 
infirmary, and was surprised at the frequency with which the 
cards suspended on the beds of the patients misrepresented the 
disease from which the patient was actually suffermg. This arose 
from the fact either that the out-door medical officers did not 
think it necessary to make an exact diagnosis, or that the circum- 
stances were unfavourable, owing to want of light, and so on; but 
the result certainly was that many diseases were, in the first 
instance, wrongly diagnosed. The effect of erroneous diagnosis of 
infectious disease was very unfortunate ; in some cases the patient 
contracted the disease in hospital, or, if he escaped infection, was 
kept in hospital occupying a bed which some real sufferer was 
entitled to. These considerations seemed to him to throw some 
doubt on the exact value of the statistics obtained by notification ; 
and he would suggest that the diseases to be notified should be 
divided into two classes, one to consist of all those in which prompt 
notification was necessary for purposes of immediate isolation and 
disinfection, when the notification ought to be as prompt as 
possible even at the risk of error, and a second to consist of those 
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the notification of which should be deferred until a mature 
diagnosis had been made. Of this second class it would be better 
to keep a special register giving the name, age, and sex of the patient 
and the nature of the disease as first diagnosed, as finally 
diagnosed, and the termination byrecovery or death. Such registers 
ought to be kept by all public institutions. With regard to the 
medical officers of Poor-Law infirmaries, he well knew how much 
they had to do, but they were bound to keep certain records as it 
was, and he did not feel that it would be a very unfair addition to 
their work if they had to keep their records so as to provide the 
information Dr. Newsholme suggested, which should be periodi- 
cally forwarded to a central authority. 


Dr. Henry Cioruier said that he had had a good deal to do 
with the notification of disease since that system was established 
in January, 1890, and, though greatly in sympathy with the aims 
of this paper, he thought it was too sweeping. It was impossible to 
notify and classify every case of sickness, and the primary object 
of notification seemed to him to be the isolation of the first cases 
of infectious disease. The authority which required notification 
ought, he considered, to isolate the primary cases. He was there- 
fore personally against notifying such diseases as measles, because 
there was no authority in the world which had accommodation for 
all the cases. The same reasons applied {to chicken-pox and 
mumps, and as for pneumonia and phthisis, it would be impossible 
to isolate these cases, because of the time the illness lasted ; cancer 
again could not be isolated, neither could many other diseases 
because of their frequency. The country was not prepared for 
so vast a scheme. He strongly objected to the proposal in the 
paper that, failing notification from the medical man, the person in 
charge of the house or patient was to notify the disease. They 
already had great trouble with notifications sent in by doctors, 
and, if they were now to have notifications from people who knew 
nothing about illness, he did not know where they would be. 
There seemed to be an idea throughout the paper that the already 
overworked medical man was to be deprived of the very small fees 
he got; 2s. 6d. was not a large sum for notification, and many 
medical men, especially in public institutions, were very much 
under-paid; the idea of adding to their work without proper 
remuneration was not to be thought of. 


Mr. Suirtey F. Murpny had not fully considered the question 
of notification of non-infectious diseases, but his sympathies 
were rather with Mr. Scovell, who suggested a more accurate 
system of registration of sickness in institutions, with records 
available periodically for the medical officer of health, which 
might eventually be sent to a central office as described by Dr. 
_ Newsholme. Any such system, however, would have to be built up 
by degrees, and the first step was to secure the keeping of proper 
records in institutions. There was not such immediate necessity of 
early notification in cases of ordinary sickness as in cases of 
dangerous infectious diseases, and the end sought could be met 
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very much by a system of periodical returns when the records were 
of sufficient value for this purpose. He fully endorsed Dr. News- 
holme’s views when he condemned the notification of certain 
diseases to the Factory Inspector, as involving a most objectionable 
procedure, and he hoped that the Secretary of the Department 
would put it right when the Factory and Workshops Act of last 
year was amended. That Act appeared to imply that there were 
two sets of diseases, with one of which the medical officer of health 
was concerned, while with the other he was not, and this he 
thought was a very dangerous precedent. He would be quite 
satisfied to accept Dr. Newsholme’s principle, and let the medical 
officer of health be the recipient of all notification certificates, 
leaving him to notify to the Factory Inspector any cases that 
concerned that officer. . 


The Ricut Hon. Lorp Turing said that the interest he took 
in this subject had been manifested by the labour with which he 
at last succeeded in carrying through an Isolation Hospital Bill a 
few years ago, which he hoped had done some good. It seemed to 
him that it was useless to discover these diseases unless the 
patients could at once be separated from those who were well. 
An injunction was recently moved for against an isolation hospital 
at Guildford, when evidence was given by doctors that in some 
cases the infection of small-pox could be carried fora mile. If 
that was the case, there was no place in England at the present 
moment in which an isolation hospital could be placed, and no 
more mischievous doctrine could be disseminated, even if it 
were true. They had been trying to get an isolation hospital 
established near where he lived in Surrey, but what was the use 
when they had learned doctors giving evidence that infection could 
be carried almost any distance? If scarlet-fever broke out next door 
to them in London, what did they do? They did their best to 
stop its spreading by avoiding all useless communication, and this 
system ought to be adopted throughout the country. The doctrine 
enunciated in Dr. Newsholme’s able paper was one of perfection, 
and not suited for this wicked world. If anyone got up in the 
House of Commons and proposed a Bill to carry the lecturer’s 
propositions into effect, it would be scouted as absolutely impos- 
sible. They could never register every case of sickness, or by Act 
of Parliament make medical men notify every such case which 
came under their notice. Ordinary hospitals, supported by the 
voluntary contributions of the public, were under no sort of 
obligation as public institutions to assist the Government in regis- 
tering diseases, though he personally should be very glad if they 
would do so. The first step was to make the Notification of 
Diseases Act compulsory, and for the Government to endeavour 
to encourage the formation of isolation hospitals. What was 
wanted above all things, in his opinion, was not large hospitals 
with a great many beds, but a cottage or two, or an iron building 
in every village or parish, where persons attacked with infectious 
disease might be taken at once and isolated so as to prevent the 
spread of the mfection. 
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Mr. Grorce Howe tt said that with regard to Friendly Societies 
he thought there would be considerable difficulty, because the men 
who had to prepare the returns of sickness were mostly illiterate, 
and would not be capable of filling up the schedules properly. 
The Ironfounders’ Society had records for the last fifty years of 
the causes of death of their members and their wives, and they 
were able to trace from these records the average duration of life 
of the men engaged in that industry and also of their wives, with 
its increase since a better state of things had prevailed amongst 
the working classes. The Amalgamated Engineers and_ the 
Amalgamated Carpenters and Joiners did the same, but all of 
these were based on certificates of the medical officers of the 
societies. Many similar societies had no medical practitioners to 
consult except for accidents and emergencies of that kind, so that 
it would be very difficult to keep any returns of sickness, and he 
was not aware that any Friendly Societies ever published these 
returns. Without wishing to discourage the suggestion in the 
paper, he was afraid it would be hardly possible to impose such a 
task on the societies, the chief burden of which would fall on the 
medical officers. 


Sir Francis S. Power, Bart., M.P., said that he observed in 
the paper a reference to the report of the Royal Sanitary Commis- 
sion, on which he bad the honour to serve, and he could assure Dr. 
Newsholme that the commission was most deeply impressed with 
the importance of the question to which he referred, as might be 
gathered from the fact that Sir James Paget and Professor Acland, 
as well as the most distinguished physicians of Edinburgh and 
Dublin, were members of that commission. They did not recom- 
mend any definite plan; for the machinery at that time was so 
imperfect that any recommendation would have been much before 
its time. Reference was subsequently made by the reader to the 
Infectious Diseases Notification Act, for which they were greatly 
indebted to those who submitted to Parliament applications from 
Bolton and other large towns, for private Acts dealing with the 
notification of disease. This subject engaged the attention of 
Dr. Tatham, then medical officer for Salford; and the country was 
indebted to him for the passing of the Infectious Diseases Act of 
1889. Dr. Tatham communicated with him in the year 1888 with 
regard to a proposed deputation of medical officers to the Govern- 
ment; but, at his (Sir F. Powell’s) suggestion, a memorial largely 
and influentially signed by medical officers was presented instead ; 
and the result was the legislation of 1889. He desired to endorse 
what had been said as to the absurd want of inter-communication 
between neighbouring towns, where an evil existing in one was 
a danger to another, and where, unless information were given 
quickly and accurately, a great deal of it could not possibly pro- 
dace its due effect on the public health. He also wished to remark 
on the difference between the scientific view and the practical view 
of this subject. The scientific man desired to collect facts and 
base upon them theories, the practical application of which would 
benefit society; but they had to deal in the case -of infectious 
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disease with the emergency of the moment; and they had in these 
investigations to combine the accurate information required by the 
scientific man with the practical information necessary at the 
instant in order to prevent disease. As to the Factory Act of 
1895, it was passed when a dissolution was impending; and being, 
as he was, in constant communication with the members of the 
committee to which the Bill was referred, and knowing their 
difficulties, he was only surprised that that statute was not in a 
less satisfactory form. All the great public departments were 
too much isolated one from another, and in legislation they wholly 
ignored each other’s existence. It was extremely discreditable 
that they should have statutes dealing with factories and the 
public health in factories—wherein the Home Office neglected the 
action and functions of the Local Government Board which was 
the great public health department. If any legislation was to be 
wise and beneficent, there must be more co-operation between 
those great departments, instead of that entire separation when 
statutes were under discussion which existed at the present 
moment. 


' Dr. Francis WarNeER said that with regard to the notification 
of diseases in large hespitals, the great difficulty was that of 
expense. Dr. Newsholme in his paper referred to the London 
Hospital as not furnishing any information, but a record had been 
kept there for at least seventeen years. The question of expense 
had prevented its publication, but it could always be had on 
application, and an abstract was sent quarterly to five of the 
medical officers of health of Hast London. 


Mr. Nort Humpureys said that without doubt perfect returns 
of sickness would be immensely valuable, but he thought that 
Dr. Newsholme’s scheme was too ambitious at the present time. 
They knew that the result of the present system for the notifica- 
tion of the causes of death was not altogether satisfactory, either ¢o 
the statistician or to the profession, and when the proposal was 
made that millions of cases of sickness should be gratuitously 
returned, he really doubted whether any satisfactory result could 
be hoped for. He was further afraid that no scheme of payment 
for these returns, and for making them compulsory, would be 
seriously entertained by the House of Commons, and he thought 
the efforts of this Society should rather be directed in the way of 
improving the materials that already existed. So long as there 
was no minister of public health, and as long as medical officers 
of health had no fixity of tenure of office, and while even a 
quinquennial census was asked for in vain, it appeared to be useless 
to press for this rather ambitious scheme. 


Dr. NewsHotme, in reply, thanked the gentlemen who had 
taken part in the discussion for their valuable information and 
suggestions, and said, in answer to Dr. Glover, that with regard 
to school attendance certain diseases, such as_ scarlet-fever, 
divhtheria, &c., were already compulsorily notifiable. As soon 
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as a medical officer of health received the returns of these 
diseases, it was his duty to let the teachers of the school know 
of it, and prohibit the attendance of other children at the school. 
In many towns, including Brighton, a voluntary system was in 
action by which each school teacher sent a weekly or fortnightly 
list of suspicious cases to the medical officer, who could then 
watch their progress. The large majority of infectious diseases 
were at school ages, but were not necessarily caused by school 
attendance, because the natural incidence of infectious diseases 
was at that age, although he was far from denying that they 
might be considerably spread by school attendance. With regard 
to health resorts, he was of opinion that in the majority of cases 
the infectious diseases were imported into the health resort, not 
carried away from it. He should be very sorry to impose much 
more work on the medical officers of Poor Law infirmaries, but 
they did under the present system keep a record of cases, the age 
of the patients, and the nature of the disease, and the addition of 
sending a return to the medical officer of health could be done by 
clerical assistance. He could not help thinking that Mr. Scovell 
had not completely understood the fact that erroneous and imper- 
fect diagnosis could be made the basis of safe and certain 
calculations by means of the law of averages, and that statistics 
founded on imperfect data might form the subject of valuable 
calculations. He had never suggested, as Dr. Clothier seemed to 
think, that there should be a notification and tabulation of all 
forms of sickness, but only that some scheme should be adopted 
analogous to that in Christiania or Berlin, by which twenty or 
thirty diseases were tabulated, and the remainder put under the 
head of ‘‘all other diseases.” Dr. Clothier objected to the sugges- 
tion that, failing a doctor, the person in charge should notify an 
_ infectious disease; but that was exactly the system in force at 
present. He had no wish to deprive medical men of their fees, 
but suggested that if they were more protected in the discharge 
of their duties than they were, the State might justifiably demand 
a certain nuimber of returns without increased remuneration. 
Lord Thring had misunderstood the scope of his proposals, 
which consisted only of the gradual extension of notification. He 
thought that, notwithstanding the remarks made by two or three 
speakers, hospitals supported by charity were under an obligation 
to notify cases of sickness to the medical officer of health, and a 
body of men who undertook voluntarily the treatment of the sick 
ought to be under some supervision. As regarded Mr. Howell’s 
remarks, he was afraid no proper use had been made of the 
valuable material in the hands of the Friendly Societies; there was 
an actuary who Jooked after these societies, but he was not aware 
that he had ever done anything in that line. He could not agree 
with Sir Francis Powell that there was any contradiction between 
the scientific and the practical aspects towards this question. The 
practical aspect was to prevent the spread of disease; the scientific 
was how to extend their knowledge of disease in order to prevent 
it. It was quite true, as Mr. Humphreys said, that the certification 
of deaths had not produced all the good effects that might have 
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been expected from it, but it had been useful, and it was the basis 
on which our public health legislation was founded; and if there 
had been immense improvements in the public health as the result 
of the registration of deaths, surely the registration of sickness 
would be followed by still greater results. Hven if the sickness 
returns were imperfect and almost useless say for the first ten 
years after starting, there was all the more reason to begin at once 
to get over those comparatively useless years and arrive at the 
period when they could be advantageously utilised. 


The Cuarrman (Mr. C. S. Locu) said that he was interested in 
the subject from a point of view rather different from that of 
other speakers. He had wished for returns of sickness as throwing 
light upon the causes of pauperism, and had endeavoured to 
obtain information of this kind from voluntary sources, but with- 
out success. Still there was a large amount of information 
respecting the nature and prevalence of sickness in the books of 
Friendly Societies, Trade Unions, and in the offices of the Poor Law 
Guardians; but it was not collated, and was not available for the 
public. In this reference some important questions arose. The 
mortality in 1892 was exceptionally high owing to influenza. 
There was an increase of pauperism, and returns that he had been 
able to obtain in regard to one or two relieving officers’ districts 
showed that it was the cause of a good deal of it. But the 
mortality returns were no sufficient criterion. It was clear that 
no conclusion could be drawn from the mortality returns as 
evidence of the prevalence of sickness. Again, the cold of last 
winter increased pauperism. ‘The increase of mortality followed 
on the wake of the cold. But how far the pauperism was due to 
sickness resulting from the cold, and how far it was due to other 
causes, such as bad administration, could, except in extreme cases, 
only beascertained in themost general terms. From the out-patients’ 
departments of the general hospitals but little information could 
now beobtained. The patients were a host, returned at more than 
a million and a quarter; and there was little or no registration of 
any kind. The bearing of such information as Dr. Newsholme 
desired in this department of work might be further indicated. 
He had taken the unions in 41 large towns, in regard to which the 
Registrar-General issued special returns of mortality, and had 
worked out the pauperism of those towns for thirty years. A 
comparison of the mortality and pauperism was thus made possible, 
and a sickness return taken solely from poor law sources would 
throw further hight on the problem. Dr. Newsholme’s suggestion 
might at least be carried out so far—that, as the Local Government 
Board was the central sanitary authority, it might, in the larger 
towns, publish particulars as to illness already entered in the poor 
law forms. He fully acknowledged that medical officers were 
hard worked, but if these returns cou'd not be obtained from 
public institutions, they could hardly be expected from charitable 
institutions. From these points of view, a letter that he had 
received from Professor Gairdner was of special interest, and he 
thought that no objection would be taken to his quoting part of it. 
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“Jt is more than twenty years since I was actively engaged in 
sanitary work, but I remember well the epidemic of relapsing 
fever in 1871, and the difficulty we had in impressing upon the 
authorities that it was anything more than a ‘bad cold.’ Mean- 
while hundreds and thousands of people were being prostrated, so 
that in many instances families could not apply for parochial relief 
owing to being all down with illness. We had at last to open 
soup kitchens and other means of furnishing food and bedding, in 
order to prevent absolute starvation and cold becoming a wide- 
spread cause of mischief.” 

In some places within the last few years influenza, in regard to 
which we had no returns, might be said to produce results hardly 
less than this. Again, Mr. Sampson Gamgee had said that the 
unscientific, hurried, and slovenly treatment of our out-patients’ 
rooms acted more powerfully than any other cause to fill our work- 
house infirmaries. This might be an over-statement. Still, in all 
matters of relief, registration was the beginning of all reasonable 
and responsible organization, and perhaps returns of the sickness 
in out-patients’ departments, of which a necessary preliminary was 
proper registration, might lead to more careful treatment and 
better after-results, 1f hospitals, as some had done in the past, were 
to register and notify voluntarily. He concluded by proposing a 
very cordial vote of thanks to Dr. Newsholme, which was carried 
unanimously. | 
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PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATION 72 ENGLAND illustrated. by the 
Exections of 1892 and 1895. By J. A. Batnus, C.S.I. 


[Read before the Royal Statistical Society, 21st January, 1896. 
The Right Hon. Sir Jonn Luspock, Bart., M.P., in the Chair. | 


1. Ir may appear to some, perhaps, that in my selection of a subject 
I am trespassing upon a field of discussion from which the Society 
has hitherto kept studiously aloof. Those, however, who are 
acquainted with our proceedings will be under no apprehension on 
that ground, and will require from me neither explanation nor 
apology. It falls as legitimately within the scope of our labours 
to collect and discuss facts bearing upon the political, as upon the 
economical, life of our country, and any misconception which may 
arise on the subject is due, no doubt, to the generally prevailing 
confusion of party with politics. To many, indeed, it may seem 
impossible to keep the two apart. In one of Mr. Gilbert’s topsy- 
turvy plays, which I confess to being old enough to enjoy, free 
though it be from passion, purpose, or problem, there is an 
anomalous guardsman, who consoles himself for being posted where 
he has no business to be, at the very door of Parliament, by reflecting 
that we are all, boy or girl, affiliated from our very birth to one or 
other of the two parties then recognised. Nowadays, he would 
perhaps allow a wider field of choice. He is not the only one who 
holds this opinion, I believe, and if the conclusion be correct, we, 
who dabble in statistics, may take credit, without unduly flattering 
ourselves, for being able, within these precincts, to transfer our 
allegiance from faction to fact, and to discuss political subjects 
with strict impartiality, unweighted by the bias of party or other 
interests. 

2. A question which naturally suggests itself at the outset of 
an inquiry on this subject is, how far do the facts respond to the 
touchstone of statistical treatment, or, in other words, to what 
extent are the conditions susceptible of being adequately expressed 
by figures? Before I answer this, it is as well to specify briefly 
the lmits to which I conform in my survey of so wide a field. 
For a special reason which I give hereafter, I touch but cursorily 

on the question of eufranchisement, merely comparing the present 
circumstances with those of various periods in the past. I then 
pass on to the system of representation as it is seen in operation, 
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beginning with the question of how far the franchise was exercised 
on the occasions of which I treat, and proceed, finally, to the 
results of the voting upon the distribution of parties in the 
representative body, including the relation between the voting and 
the results. Now it is clear, I think, that in respect to all but the 
first topic, the test of statistics is the only one applicable, so far as 
my present purpose is concerned, and it was on this consideration 
that I made the selection. I must therefore lay special stress on. 
the fact that in setting forth the results of the elections, I abstain: 
from offering any explanation whatever as to the causes which 
produced them, and I draw no conclusions from other sources than 
directly from the figures. I am contented, that is, with what may 
appear to some to be a mere juggling with dry bones, instead of 
demonstrating from the live organism. As regards the first: 
question, the relation between population and electorate, there: 
are considerations involved, of course, of higher moment: than 
mere arithmetical uniformity. Nevertheless, the latter, with every 
extension of the franchise, with every scheme of re-distribution, 
and with the gradual abolition of class or local privileges—and 
how few are now left—the arithmetical test, I say, is growing into 
more and more prominence as a factor in the case, and is tuken 
into more account, not only with reference to existing circum- 
stances, but when proposals for their modification are brought 
forward for consideration. It appears to me, then, that even with 
regard to the franchise, the figures of population and representa- 
tion must form the preponderating element in practical arrange- 
ments, whilst in dealing with the results of the system adopted, 
statistical handling is probably the only means by which the data 
can be got to yield their full tale of the kind of information of 
which cognisance may here be taken. 


I.—Tue REPRESENTATIVE SYSTEM. 


3. The franchise, its distribution, and the proportion borne by 
the electorate to the population at large, are questions which have 
been from time to time before the Society since the latter was 
founded. In the very first volume of its proceedings is to be 
found a compilation of the electoral registers for the years 
immediately following the passing of the Reform Bill of 1882. 
As the need of further extension of the franchise forced itself on 
public attention, the subject was twice discussed here with great 
fulness by that distinguished statist, the late Mr. Newmarch, who 
thus cleared the path of reform before 1867. Between the first 
and the second measures dealing with this question an interval 
elapsed of no less than thirty-five years. In such matters the 
nation moves slowly, and takes no action until full discussion and 
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deliberation have shown the change to be necessary, and to involve 
no material breach of. continuity in the tendencies originating in 
the system already in operation. If I may be permitted to draw 
upon the Hast, where so much of my life has been spent, for a 
simile, I would quote, without disrespect, the conduct of the 
elephant as a parallel. Above other animals he has a keen 
appreciation of his own weight and value, together with a remark- 
able aptitude for, so to speak, cataloguing his experiences for ready 
reference whenever new and untried conditions arise in his path. 
The smallest stream will not be crossed until every foot of the 
bottom has been carefully tested for unseen traps or pitfalls. 
Nothing under propulsion by a steam roller, or, under favourable 
circumstances, the wiles of a popular favourite, generally of the 
fair sex, will get him to. trust himself to anything which sounds 
hollow under his tread. Caution such as this is doubtless exas- 
perating to a rider who looks mainly to speed, and trusts to his 
star for safety; but the majority prefer it to the sprawling 
indifference of the camel, or the reckless excitability of a mettle- 
some horse. To return to our own country—take, for example, the 
six points of the charter so strenuously pressed upon public notice 
in the early forties. The cud was chewed for thirty years before 
action was taken. Lffect was then given to two of the points, and 
since that time a very material advance has been made in two 
more. ‘This is the result of half-a-century. Of the two remaining 
points, one has, I believe, been modified by those who inherit the 
responsibility of its advocacy, and the other, though recognised by 
the last Parliaraent, has not yet secured substantial support from 
public opinion. So long does it take the prophet to be acknow- 
ledged by his fellows of the crowd. The necessity having become 
once apparent, however, the political machine moves faster. The 
interval between the second and the third Reform Acts was 
but half that which separated the first plunge of 1832 from 
Lord Derby’s “leap in the dark” of 1867. The work previously 
undertaken in this Society by Mr. Newmarch, was effectively con- 
tinued by Mr. John Martin, whose paper of February, 1884, turned 
out.a remarkably close forecast of the numerical results of the 
assimilation of the county to the borough franchise carried out in 
the same year. Since that date there have been no general or well- 
defined demands for further extension. Such proposals, indeed, as 
have been made, partake rather of the nature of curtailment of 
the privilege. Questions of distribution and adjustment are 
necessarily outstanding, but as no general measure of enfranchise- 
ment has as yet entered the field of practical politics, Mr. Martin 
will not be required to trouble himself with a new forecast until 
there is imminent prospect of the removal of the barrier of sex, in 
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the case of those at present disqualified for that reason only. Then, 
indeed, his talents will again become necessary. 

4. On these considerations, then, it is not necessary to discuss 
in the present paper the franchise question in connection with any 
action likely to be taken regarding a material accretion to the 
ranks of voters. This subject, indeed, was not included in the 
scheme of my analysis as first drafted. On second thoughts, 
however, 16 appeared to me advisable to preserve the continuity 
of the series of papers on the subject which has been begun. 
There is, moreover, a certain interest, as I have no special recom- 
mendations to offer or defects to point to in connection with the 
franchise system, in reviewing the results of the measure adopted 
since Mr. Martin gave us his anticipatory exposition. Before 
going further, therefore, I desire to acknowledge my indebtedness 
to Mr. Martin for the materials he collected, and which I have 
incorporated in the first table appended to this paper. I have 
done no more than add the figures for 1892, in order to bring the 
* statistics up to date, and to make use of those of 1871, for which 

I have to thank Mr. Ellis, from whose paper of 1883 I borrowed 
them. | 

5. I will now call attention to the title of my paper, from 
which it will be seen that I propose to treat of the statistics of 
England alone, to the exclusion of the three other sections of the 
United Kingdom. For this selection there were several reasons 
which seemed to me to be sufficient. Apart from the fact that 
Hngland contains considerably more than double the number of 
seats assigned to the whole of the rest collectively, and is in other 
respects the predominant partner of the concern, it is more 
uniformly and definitely distributed between the two main shades 
of political opinion. In Wales the distinction of nationality has 
of late years been prominent enough to justify (only in connection 
with our present subject, of course) separate treatment. Scotland, 
again, presents special factors of importance which are not found 
further south. Over Ireland I ask leave to draw, statistically 
speaking, a veil. ‘The multiplication of rivals at different elections, 
the number of unopposed, as compared to contested, returns, the 
return of a few popular members for more than one constituency, 
and so on, place its election figures out of line with those of 
Hngland. I could give other reasons, but perhaps, as in the case 
of the mayor quoted the other day by Lord Salisbury, one will 
suffice, and that is that England is the only division of the 
kingdom with the political conditions of which I am personally 
acquainted. From the standpoint of pure statistics, no doubt, 
this reason may not appear adequate, but I must explain that 
the laborious compilation of the returns and their reduction to 
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proportional figures were undertaken by me for purposes otuer 
than for production here, and as but a certain time was available, 
I thought it better to remove from them the taint of their original 
failings, than to add the returns for the rest of the kingdom, 
possibly only half worked up. I must point out, finally, that I 
have not taken into consideration the five university seats, with 
their 17,000 or 18,000 electors, in order not to disturb the average 
figures of the larger constituencies. | 

6. The general statement which I am now about to discuss 
forms Appendix A to this paper, I reproduce the totals here for 
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TABLE L. 
Population. Electorate. Seats. 
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The population is that of the decennial census. The electorate is 
that of the year following, except in the case of 1832, for which 
the new register consequent on the passing of the Reform Bill is 
taken. We have thus a cycle of sixty years for review, equally 
divided at the year 1862. Unfortunately, as I have noticed 
already, the dividing point does not coincide with any legislative 
change in the constitution of the electoral body. I have accord- 
ingly interpolated the figures for 1871, as being those in closest 
proximity to the Reform Act of 1867. We have next the figures 
for the year when further extension of the franchise was coming 
under consideration. Finally, I show in the last entries the 
results of that extension, selecting 1892, both for the sake of 
uniformity and also because the electoral figures are thus better 
comparable with the population shown at the preceding census. 
I must add that these figures are those of the individual electors, 
not of the voting power. If the two-member constituencies are 
considered in the light of double seats, some 358,000 must be 
added to the total. I will explain the bearings of this omission 
immediately. 

7. It is out of place to enter at length into the nature of the 
changes effected in 1867 and 1884. Their results can be best 
appreciated by considering the above figures in their proportional 
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form, taking those of the year 1831-32 as the base line, as is done 
in the following table :-— 



























































TaBLeE II. 
Population. - Electorate. Distribution per Cent. of 
Population. Electorate. Seats. 
Year. Boroughs Boroughs 
Coun- Coun- ; 
ties. ae Total. ties. and goiee Borough Borough Borough 
London. London. County.; aud j|County.| and [County.) and 
London. London, London. 
431-32...., 100 | 100 too | 100 | 100 100 | 62 38 56 44, 31 69 
°61-62....| 182 165 145 | 143 168 154 | 56 44, 52 48 31 69 
*71-72....| 189 203 164 | 214 444, 315 | 52 48 38 62 38 62 
°81-82....| 159 234 188 | 250 564 388 52 48 36 64: 38 62 
fol-O2..., Lf72 ) 271 210 | 741 | 726 735] o0'4 | 49°6 57 A3 dL 49 





In making use of this table it must be borne in mind that the 
areas classed as county and borough respectively are not, like the 
totals, identical at each period. We must not think accordingly, 
that the population within borough limits, taken as 100 in 1831, 
had doubled itself by 1871. The Boundary Commissions had been 
at work sweeping into the Parliamentary Borough limits a con- 
siderable additional population, and the contrary process followed 
on the last occasion. The value of the figures les in their indication 
of the number of people who were at various times living under 
each of the two classes of electoral privileges, as compared with 
their predecessors in like condition in 1832. ven before the 
secoud Reform Act the electorate showed a tendency to relatively 
outstrip the population, and though the growth of the boroughs 
was so much more marked than that of the counties, there was 
a wider difference between the increase of the electorate and that 
of the population in the former, as will be seen from the figures 
for 1861-62. By the end of the next decade this was changed, 
and the borough electorate far outstripped the population in its 
growth over the figures of 1832. We have then the third Reform 
Act of 1884. By 1892 the county population had nearly doubled 
itself, in spite of boundary adjustments in 1866, since against them 
were set off the restorations and additions of 1885. The borough 
population is returned as 27 where there were 10 sixty years 
before, and, on the whole, the population was just a little more 
than double the figures returned at the date of the first Relorm. 
But let us turn to the electorate. The effect of the 1867 Act was 
to put 31 voters where there were only 10 thirty years before. 
Ten years later, again, there were 39 for every 10 of the days of 
the Reform Bill of Lord Grey. Since 1884 the proportion has 
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grown to more than 73, the counties having gained, of course, 
more than the boroughs by the change. If, however, we allow 
full voting power to the boroughs returning two members at each 
election, though counted as a single constituency, instead of the 
proportion of 1892 to 1832 being 726 to 100, it will be no less 
than 859. A little further consideration will show that the higher 
figure is, In the aggregate I mean, the more correct. For instance, 
the second portion of the table I am discussing gives the relative 
weight of county and borough respectively in point of population, 
electorate, and representation. Under the head of population the 
ratios of 1892 are all but equal, 50°4 of the inhabitants of the 
country being classed under county, and 49°6 under borough con- 
stituencies. The representation, again, shown in the two last 
columns, is in accordance with this division, but the electorate is 
apparently 57 per cent. against 43. By including the second votes 
of the electors in two-member constituencies, the proportion 
becomes 52 per cent. in the county, against 48 in the borough 
category, a result which is more harmonious with the two other 
factors just quoted. | 

8. The same consideration arises in connection with another 
aspect of the subject which I shall now approach, namely, the 
proportion borne by the electorate to the population. The latter 
I will first take as a whole, men, women, and children, because 
when comparing the different periods this is, perhaps, as efficient 
a method as is needed, though accuracy requires us no doubt to 
take into consideration the differences in the age-distribution, 
prevalence of pauperism and other incapacitating causes, which 
vary from decade to decade. By the former method we arrive 
at the following proportions :— 


TABLE IIT, 


Proportion of Electors per 1,000 People. 

















Went Boroughs. Total 
Counties. Counties and 
paihont London. Total. Boroughs. 

LBS Lat Duads ctl Werccs ch adae 42 56 47 53 AZ 
AGES SVB ELM AEN A A od 46 52 61 55 52 
Li LSA ae enh Miao ie 65 — — 116 90 
PoE yee R AGRE Rn aime tae 67 142 97 12 97 
291-92 single seats ........ 184 151 129 143 164 
BM OUDIC-F tect — 187 136 170 ieee 











The ratio is here much smaller in the boroughs than in the 
counties in 1892, unless the double-vote be included. If this be 
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done, the franchise in the boroughs without the metropolis will be 
seen to be exercisable by almost identically the same proportion of 
people as in the counties. In London, where the conditions are 
different, the proportion is much lower, and, there being only one 
double constituency, the two ratios are nearly identical. But 
whichever way we look at the question of double voting, the table 
shows that, proportionately, the number of people who could vote 
in 1881 was twice that which could exercise that power in 1832. 
In boroughs, the proportion was nearly three times. In 1892, 
again, there are four voters where there was but one sixty years 
previously. In the boroughs, on the other hand, the results of the 
extension and modifications of 1884 have not produced a propor- 
tionate change, even though the metropolis be left out of consi- 
deration. 

9. A more interesting calculation would be that of the number 
of persons legally qualified by age and sex to vote who are 
actually on the register. On this point I can only offer an approxi- 
mation. Mr. Martin showed that under the Act of 1867 there 
were on the register in 1881 some 405 per 1,000 of the adult males not 
legally disqualified by reason of being paupers, lunatics, imbeciles, 
criminals, or aliens ;—I see he does not include peers, but their 
number is immaterial to the proportional result. Adjusting the 
figures used by Mr. Newmarch on the same plan as he adopted 
for the return of 1881, Mr. Martin found that the proportion ir 
1857 was 206, so that the relative strength of possible voters was 
doubled under the operation of the second Reform Act. I find 
that an estimate of the corresponding proportion in 1834 gives it 
at 19; per cent., so that with the deduction of those incapacitated, 
the correct ratio was probably much the same as in 1857, 
Hstimating the deductions at about 8 per cent. on the total of adult 
males in 1891, the proportion of voters in 1892, not counting 
second votes in the boroughs where they are allowed, will be 
about 670 per 1,000 of those not disqualified by age, sex, or other 
drawbacks. So that where 20 men of sound mind, supporting 
themselves out of jail otherwise than on tickets of leave, were 
competent to vote in 1832, there were 40 in 1881 and nearly 
70 ten years later. 

10. Another way of comparing the above figures is by placing 
side by side the mean constituency, or, rather, seat, at each period, 
as in the following table :— 
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TABLE IV. : 
County Seats. : Borough Seats.* Total. 
Year. . 
PoRpiey Electorate. ete Electorate. ag Electorate. 

1831-3 2a eee. t 56,012 2,392 15,556 836 28,031 1,316 
GG Cet et 74,035 3,431 25,675 1,412 40,587 2,034 
Be ety RRR od se as sess oi 65,525 4,296 36,257 4,249 47 3846 4,277 
Se bats eee Naess 74,548 5,017 41,773 5,401 54,190 5,255 
"91-99 single seats; 59,181 | 10,918 | 60,066 | 9,568 | 60,209 | 10,288 
~"| double * os — 60,321 | 10,266 59,741 10,598 














* Including London. 





After what has been said above regarding the effect of the 
erowth of population and the legislative changes in the electoral 
qualifications, the figures here given need but little explanation. 

t may be pointed out, however, that whereas in 1892 the addition 
of London to the borough total raises the population to almost that 
of the county constituency, instead of leaving it at 55,450, as it 
would otherwise stand, the average clectorate is somewhat reduced 
by the above combination, and in place of 10,366, becomes, as 
stated in the table, 100 less. The approximation of the two 
averages in the case of both population and electorate in 1892 is 
remarkable. In the two preceding décades we may note that 
although the average electorates were much the same, the average 
population was very different in the two classes of constituency. 

11. In concluding this subject, I add a short table giving the 
distribution of the constituencies by population, according to the 
census of 189] :— 














TABLE V. 
Number of Constituencies. Percentage 
Population (Census of 1891), |_———----__—______}_ of a 
County. | Borough.* | London. Total. Total Number. 
ET ZO\OOO i. scasesenvozsenee — 12 — 12 ah) 
ZO,OCO—_— 40,000 wise cessereerens 5 33 2 40 8°97 
PEDIOOO =F O.O00 | srecesnnserecess 48 18 3 69 15°O 
BOVOOO—) GO,000 visrsatecsgecees 85 26 2 120 26°1 
GO,000— FEj000 ereccsassersenss 74 46 ayN 141 30°7 
DG pJOO=1 00,000 | s-ncseserageene 20 29 23 72 15°6 
100,000 and upwards ........ 2 — 4, 6 i°3 
Boba Uemevass tan ccialicaccssss 234 164 _ 62 460 100°O 
PNY GTB LO assis sessnnseus 59,181 | 55,452 | 73,201 | 59,741 ‘ae 
Percentage above 60,000 .....es.0000 41°1 45°7 775 47°6 ae 
* not above 60,000 ...... | 58°9 54°3 2a°9 5274 = 

















* Including second seats of two-member constituencies. 
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The average, it appears,.is by no means a typical one, except in 
the case of the counties, where the large number immediately 
above it neutralises to some extent the numbers below. The 
balance is here affected also by the two large Hssex constituencies 
bordering on the metropolis. Conversely, in the boroughs, the 
12 small seats at the bottom of the scale are balanced by the 29 at 
the other end. The metropolitan figures show a very material 
discrepancy in the opposite direction, which is to some extent due 
to the semi-suburban constituencies of Croydon, Wandsworth, 
Deptford, and the southern portion of West Ham. The agreement 

of the general borough average with that of the counties is 
therefore accidental. Thrown into a diagram of the usual con- 
struction, with the percentages vertically at right angles to the 
population-groups, the table presents a remarkable resemblance to 
the Zermatt view of the Matterhorn. 

12. I may now pass on to the territorial division of the 
table of which the totals have been discussed above. This is 
based on the grouping adopted in the census and other general 
returns, with two comparatively trifling modifications. In the 
first place, Croydon and West Ham are included with the 
metropolis, in a separate group. In the second, the counties of 
Derby and Nottingham have been detached from the North 
Midland group in the usual arrangement, and that title is assigned 
to them alone, the rest of the group being termed the Kast 
Midlands. For the former innovation the reasons are obvious, as 
Croydon and West Ham have long been practically joined to 
London in all but administrative arrangements. For the second 
departure from custom I am indebted to recess oratory, not merely ' 
of this or last year, but for some time past, when authoritative 
and responsible statesmen have impressed upon their adherents the 
importance of remembering that England is divided politically by 
the river Trent. Until this distinction was so prominently brought 
to notice, I thought that that “smug and silver” river rained its 
influence, consisting, I believe, of beer and grayling, impartially on 
both banks. I must admit, however, that I am wrong. Hither 
the ale is potent on one bank only, or the fish, though as Canning 
observed, they drink much and say little, have ceased to be a 
political feature. At all events, the statistics show that the 
difference between the two tracts is quite a recognisable one, and 
worth maintaining in the tables I am now submitting, though 
not perhaps to the extent or in the full sense in which it was 
understood by those whose precepts I am following in the matter. 
The following statement, which I will not stop to discuss, 
sufficiently indicates the results of the growth of the great 
manufacturing centres in the north. It should be compared with 
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the corresponding figures for the whole country already given in 
Table IT. 


TaBsLE VI.—Growth of Population &c., North of Trent. 
































Population. Electorate. 
Year. 
Counties. | Boroughs. Counties. Boroughs. 

i hetia holy ly) 2 eae 100 100 100 100 
ot RE Gra a 144. / 184 159 176 
LO oO oy a ee 190 | 279 296 824 

5 single seats ..... 939 996 
vt Paae pe tore i aut 228 { — 1,222 
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13. Maintaining the distinctions of county, borough and metro- 
politan constituencies, the population, voting strength and repre- 
sentation of the eleven groups are summarised in Table VII. 

In this table we are brought face to face with one of the 
main difficulties which are met with in any attempt to deal satis- 
factorily with the statistics of representation, namely, the weight 
to be assigned to the vote of the two-member constituencies, to 
which I must refer for a moment. Of these boroughs there are 
twenty-one, including the City of London. The usual method of 
dealing with them is to ignore the second seat, and to count the 
electors only. This slightly disturbs the relation between popula- 
tion and the franchise, still more that between electors and votes. 
The size of at least half the towns here included would give them, 
if other considerations were equal, two, and in some cases, three, 
seats, all above the average in point of population and electors. 
Others, like Derby and Southampton, are approaching this limit 
_and, at a little distance below again, come Plymouth and Halifax. 
On the other side of the balance we have Ipswich and Bath, neither 
of which come up to the average of the single constituency on the 
general scale, and York, Devonport and Northampton, which do 
not far exceed it. On the assumption, then, that the subdivision of 
these larger towns into two constituencies for the purpose of 
compilation will, in their aggregate, counterbalance the twelve 
minute constituencies of less than 20,000 inhabitants, I have in 
every case taken the voting strength of the whole town to be 
double the number of individual electors, and for this reason bave 
headed the columns in question not “electorate” but “ voting 
“ strength.” I shall have to enter into further explanations as 
to the distribution and adjustment of the votes polled on the two 
occasions with which I have to deal, when I reach that portion of 
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14. Reverting to Table VII above, the best way of comparing the 
relative position of the different groups in respect to the three 
main features presented in it, is to show the figures in their pro- 
portional form, as in the following table :-— 


Tape VIII.—Distribution per Cent. of Population, &c. 
































Population. Voting Strength. Representation. 
Group. 
County.| Borough. | Total. | County. | Borough. | Total. | County. | Borough. | Total. 
INOrEROUIN Pebse ke snceenns odes 3'8 30 | 68] 40 S80 7's| 89 3°01 64 
North Western ........ lees 92 | 1770] 72 Saiar6' sO. 51 tag 
CORO ATES) nyu eea em sat 58 | 115] 64 “UNS jes oeay bam’ 85 | 14°: 
North Midland................ 2°4 dt 3°75) 26 14 | goj 24 1 3" 























Total North of Trent...) 19°7 19°17 | 88-8} 20:2 20°47 | 40°3) 18°7 IS*3 | 37 





















































West Midlands ............ 6:1 6'9 {1 23°01 767. Glie12°81 65 79 Nee 
South ssa proline Coreg 6:0 0:8 68} 62 09 Poise OTL LS 
Fast 5g ieee es 21 10.231 Ape 15 | go] 26 £3: Siem 
TORSE OTS SS ee AL 1:0 51y 42 1°4 56, 41 Lik 5 
South Eastern .............0. 6'8 31 g'9} 68 3°5 | 10°33] 63 3°9 1c% 
Be AVY CBLETDs,.,.0000005004 5°6 2 68} 58 1:4 gat. OLD 2°2 8 
USI I tosis sbsosnsnsesoocencee — 165 | 165) — 12°77 | 127] — 13:4.) 23m 
MIISEEC Processes casosotacea 50°4 49°6 |100°0} 52°4 47°6 |100°0} 50°9 49°1 | 100% 





Amid the general agreement of the three ratios with each other - - 
in the various divisions, a few cases of discrepancy stand out from 
the rest. For instance, London, judging by population only, is 
deficiently represented. On the other hand, taking as the test the 
voting strength, it has more than its share. In the country north 
of the Trent, the voting strength is above and the representation 
below the population ratio, especially as regards the boroughs. If 
we take the groups separately, it will be seen that the main dis- 
proportion is found in Yorkshire and the Lancashire division. In 
both, the boroughs agree fairly well in respect to population and 
voting strength, but, whereas Yorkshire has a representation figure 
of 8*5 against the voting figure of 5°8, Lancashire and Cheshire show 
only 5°7 for representation, against over g for their voting strength. 
The latter group falls short too in its county representation, but 
Yorkshire in its voting strength only. In the West Midland 
and the South Western groups there is an apparent irregularity, 
mainly traceable in the borough constituencies, and due 
apparently to the presence of such small seats as Shrewsbury, 
Hereford, Kidderminster, Stafford, and Warwick in the one, and 
Salisbury, Taunton, Bath, and Falmouth in the other. A similar 
remark is applicable, so far as I can see, to the South Midland 
group, certainly Bedfprd, Peterborough, and the two seats of 
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Northampton. But the most noteworthy proportions are those 
I have mentioned above— London, Lancashire, and Yorkshire. 

15. The ratio of voting strength to population in each group is 
not a feature which presents great variation, so J have not burdened 
the record with a special table regarding it. I may cursorily 
mention, however, that amongst counties, Yorkshire, the West 
Midlands, and, above all, the Hast Midland groups, show the 
highest proportions. In the last case it reaches 21 per cent. as 
compared with the general mean of 18°4. The ratio is remarkably 
low in the Northern group, where it is but 143 per cent., only reach. 
ing 16°4 in the Lancashire group. Amongst the borough groups 
London, of course, stands out pre-eminent in paucity of electors, 
with only 13°6 per cent. The West Midlands show only 15°6, and 
Yorkshire and Lancashire between 17 and 17°5. The Hastern 
counties, owing perhaps to two double constituencies in a small 
population, containing also such seats as Bury St. Edmunds, Lynn, 
and Colchester, has an average of 25 per cent. leicester, again, 
and the North stand high, with over 22 per cent. each. On the 
whole, the irregularity in this ratio in the towns, as compared with 
the county constituencies, 1s not more than is to be expected, 
considering the diversities of conditions not only political but 
industrial also. 


Il.—Tue Exrcrions or 1892 anp 1895. 
(a) General Considerations. 


16. I have now set forth all that appears to me to be needed to 
link my description of the present conditions of the franchise and 
distribution question to the description of its past conditions by 
my eminent predecessors who have dealt with that subject. I 
propose accordingly to henceforth consider the machine at work. 
Tt would be obviously futile to attempt to do this by analysing 
the results of a single election. But two elections in succession 
seem to form an adequate basis of comparison and average. If 
we look back over the contests of the last thirty years, we find 
that very often, one may almost say invariably, unless under 
conditions of special or temporary moment, one election is the 
complement of its predecessor. I do not mean, of course, as 
regards the work done, and that the process of ‘stealing clothes ” 
or brooms, or what not, is the inseparable accompaniment of a 
change of government; I refer only to the mind of the average 
““wobbler,” and he it is who decides elections. His opinions 
are, as a rule, limited by two trials, or, in other words, the 
mean of two elections will probably eliminate or smooth down 
the fluctuations of this all-important harmonic. After a period 


of rest, or when some wide enfranchisement has passed into 
E 2 
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law, the party which advocates some comprehensive measures for 
which it considers public opinion is prepared, generally succeeds 
to power with considerable support at the poll. In due course 
of time, assuming that they have succeeded in accomplishing their 
intentions, an appeal to their former adherents in the constituencies 
will probably teach them the relative place of gratitude and hope 
in the public breast. Whilst they have been labouring at sup- 
plying the old wants a new set has sprung up, and those who 
spend time in taking stock or in commenting with pardonable 
complacency on their late achievements, will only realise the | 
fact that they have outstayed their welcome, and will have to 
contemplate the backs of their audience who have turned away 
in the absorbing anticipation of benefits to come. Thus it was 
in 1874, when the Government of 1868 had had its day. So 
again in 1880, when the services of the 1874 Government were — 
dispensed with somewhat summarily. The elections of 1885 
and the following year were fought in circumstances which I 
need not mention, but which most people will agree render them 
somewhat abnormal from the point of view we are now occupy- 
ing. The contests with which I am now about to deal resemble 
those of 1868 and 1874 in that both in 1892 and 1895 the same 
protagonists, with one important and regretted exception, con- 
ducted the operations on each side; in both the franchise was 
the same, and, as in the case with which I am comparing them, 
an election of promise was followed by one of justification or 
review. ‘The interval between the two being shorter, they do 
not, I admit, form quite so favourable a subject for analysis as 
their predecessors of twenty years ago, the results of which 
were so fully analysed by Mr. Martin in another of his contri- 
butions to the literature of this Society. But it will be conceded, 
I hope, that though the interval between the two appeals was 
brief, the late Government ‘lived hard,” if I may be allowed the 
expression, and in its three years of existence allowed the public 
almost as wide and varied an experience of its quality as did 
its compeer of 1868. 

17. On certain questions arising in connection with the com- 
pilation of the figures on which I work in this paper, explana- 
tions are necesssary which may as well be given at the outset, in 
order to leave the path clear for discussion of the results. First, 
then, the returns I deal with are those of the two general 
elections only, and do not take cognisance of bye elections. 
Secondly, the results of petitions are not included, but recounts 
are entered where they have been published. In regard to those 
troublesome items, the two-member constituencies, it appears to 
me correct to include in the return the whole of the votes recorded. 
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The tables are built up seat by seat, and the omission of twenty 
seats is a serious matter. It follows that if the whole of the votes 
are included, it will be necessary to add, as has been done in 
Tables VII and VIII, to the electorate the number which makes 
up the full voting strength of the constituency. For instance, 
in Oldham, in 1892, 27,929 electors gave over 49,000 votes, 
and the proportion in 1895 was but little different. On each 
occasion both the seats were held by the same party, and on 
the ordinary plan of compilation, one would have been omitted. 
As the results of the two elections have been treated alike, 
the inclusion of both seats does not materially affect them, 
whilst comparison is not affected at all. The obvious objection 
arises when the voting power is being compared with the 
population. In the example just selected, Oldham is credited 
with almost as many votes as Leeds, which has twice its population, 
and more than double the number of seats. This is true, but in 
the preceding part of this review, where the figures of former years 
are under comparison, I have taken care to “count noses,” as well 
as votes, and what with “ plumpers,” “ fair splits,” and splits 
which an election agent might perhaps qualify by another epithet, 
the Oldham voter, who forms ong of a constituency, remember, of 
more than 90,000, against ore of 73,000 in Leeds, is a factor in the 
representative system of recognisable weight when votes are in 
question. There are other vagaries in this class of constituency 
in checking which I have again deviated from the strict path of 
routine. Where one or other of the parties did not run a second 
candidate I have treated the second seat as unopposed. The 
same course is adopted in the single case in which the second 
seat was only contested by a casual adherent of some independent 
ereed, which obtained but abnormally slender support. Two other 
cases of this sort occurred, | may as well mention, in larger towns, 
and have been adjusted in the same way. 

18. Another source of error is found in the treatment of un- 
opposed returns. Some compilers take the figures of the preceding 
contested election, which, at the rate changes now occur, may 
carry us back almost into prehistoric politics. I have followed 
the example of one of the first and most inveterate political 
weather prophets, and have dealt with these seats on a uniform 
principle, except in three cases which presented a more obvious 
solution. As a rule, a quarter of the electorate is presumed to 
abstain from voting, and of the rest two-thirds are credited with 
voting for the party in possession, and the balance is made over to 
the rival party. The proportion of abstainers is, no doubt, higher 
than the average; but on the one hand, it may be thought that in 
a contest in which the issue was so little open to doubt, an unusual 
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number of people would not take the trouble to go to the poll, and, 
on the other, the process I have described has the arithmetical 
charm of necessitating merely halving and quartering the 
electorate under treatment. The exceptional cases are Sheffield, 
where the 1892 contests were very even, and Birmingham, where 
they were singularly the reverse. ‘The importance of not ex- 
cluding the uncontested constituencies from our totals may be 
estimated from their number, which is given in the following table 
for the elections since the Reform of 1867. I do not profess, of 
course, to explain the variations in the numbers at different elec- 
tions, but the results upon the aggregate voting, except in 1885 
and perhaps in the following year also, are obviously considerable. 
For the two elections with which I am here concerned I have 
later on distinguished between the totals which include and those 
which exclude this factor. 


TaBLE [X.—Unopposed Returns. 

















Election. Liberal Seats. Conservative Seats. | Total. 
FESS co detssinacdoi 118 94 212 
a 63 125 188 
eS Fila Riel ae 4 4 Is 
ley Saleen a 24 102 126 
Lis re 13 27 40 
BS ee weet os 12 110 122 








19. Jt will be observed that in the heading of this table 
I have adopted a party nomenclature which is now more or less 
obsolete. This brings me to the last of my preliminary explana- 
tions. The titles of parties change with each political generation. 
The terms Whig and Tory are now altogether abandoned by one 
of the existing parties, and by the other are only used impartially 
as terms of disparagement. Protectionist and Repealer, served 
their purpose and vanished, leaving Peelite to survive until 
absorbed into Liberal. Another turn of the wheel brought the 
most distinguished of the Peelites into the position of himself 
becoming the eponymic head of the party he conducted. It is by 
no means unusual for a party to accept the name of their leader as 
their distinguishing badge, and in the light of the Parliamentary 
history of the last ten years, the extent to which it has been filled 
by the unique and commanding personality but recently with- 
drawn from public life, there will be found none, I hope, who will 
object to be here represented under the name borne by one 
whom his successor has designated, urbi et orbi, as “‘ the most incom- 
‘‘ parable leader that a party ever had.” For one party, accordingly, 
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I have used the title Gladstonian, whilst for the other that of 
Unionist will be doubtless allowed to be applicable, whether we 
look to its origin or to its development under the conditions of the 
present time. As to the candidates standing outside these two 
categories and their supporters at the poll, I have included the 
ereater number under the head of Gladstonian, except in cases 
where the official candidate of that party was opposed by some 
one other than a Unionist. The experience of the last Parliament 
seems to indicate that this classification is on the whole suitable to 
those who retain their seats as the admitted representatives of 
labour, and for the rest, a separate column has been reserved in 
the general tables, in order to indicate the apparent amount of 
support which the present conditions allow them. But where the 
returns show that such candidates received a number of votes 
considerably above the average of their class, against a Unionist 
alone, it has been assumed that their comparative success was 
attributable to the support of Gladstonian voters, who bestowed it 
upon them in default of finding a recipient of their own com- 
plexion. There are not many instances, however, of this sort. 
Again, to avoid having to add a column for a single item, I have 
included, apologetically be it understood, Mr. T. P. O’Connor 
under the head of the party which was favoured with his support 
during last Parliament to a greater extent, I believe, than that 
which includes Mr. Chamberlain. 


(b) The Relative Huercise of the Franchise by the Electorate. 


20. Coming now to the returns contained in Appendix B, 
the first point I propose to consider is the extent to which the 
franchise was exercised by the electorate. Here we have to take 
into consideration the increase or decrease in the register, as well 
as the variations in the number who actually went to the poll. 
The following table contains in their proportional form a statement 
of the voting and the number of registered persons who might 
have voted :— 
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TABLE X. 
Percentage of Electors Percentage of Variation in 
who Voted. 1895 from 1892. 

Group: County. Borough. Register. Poll. 
1892.| 1895.| 1892.| 1895.] County. | Borough. | County. | Borough. 
EN OFENGEI Metres. ss sessing: x 78:1] 78:9| 748) 7581+ 39 | +278 /+50) + 42 
North Western ............ 84°5| 81:9] 84:2] 8047+ 50 | +31 /+18)] — 13 
MOS SUNY (eee 76°9| 79°0| 79°2| 81:9]—1°7 | + 3:2 |4+ 23] + 68 
North Midlands............ 78°7| 83:1] 81:9] 7991-08 | +79 )4+ 41 | + 53 














—_ 


Total North of Trent.) 79°7| 80°5| 82-9| 807|+ 79 | +3:5|+29] + 28 


















































West Midlands ............ 78°3| 78:0| 77°9| 7461+ 22 | + 251/418) — 18s 
South “ld Seer 76'1| 78°0| 82°5| 88214 42) +383/+69)] + 41 
East See 80°5| 78:1] 78:0! 73°7]+ 61 | +67 /+ 30] + O09 
EASGOET | lisseencssessereedooces 80°4| 75°9| 80°9| 87-°0]4+ 7:4] + 3°83 |+14] +118 
South Eastern ............ 73°7| 75°3| 782| 7831+ 121-4 50 |+ 34] + 50 
EY CSLEINI 54.5050: 79°7| 79°3| 843] 8487+ 12 | + 531407 | + 54 
ANG) Dyk a ae Pe Se 78°4'|'78°:9|80°0/'79°514+2°7 | +3°6 |4+2°9 | + 2°7 
Til ee ee FN RE 90-0 | GEO | een ee 9 | 
Grand Total........ 78°41'78°9|77°4''76°'21+2°7 | +89 |42°9 | +24 





On the whole, the voting was in somewhat higher proportion 
in the county constituencies in 1895 than on the previous occasion ; 
but in the towns the reverse was the case. Omitting London from 
the latter, however, the average was higher in both years in 
boroughs than in the counties. Ina few groups less than 16 per cent. 
of the registered electors failed to record votes. The metropolis 
comes in badly last, and its figures afford a good example of what 
I mentioned just now, as to the need of considering the increase in 
the register along with the actual poll. In London both register 
and poll show an increase, whilst the years taken separately show 
that in 1895 fewer of those who might have voted went to the poll 
than on the previous occasion. It is the same with the county 
seats in the Lancashire group. Although the relative attendance 
fell off in several of the county groups, the actual number polled 
increased in all. In the boroughs the increase was a trifle less 
than in the counties, and in two of the divisions there was a 
falling off. 

21. There is one point in addition to the above that is worth 
notice, namely, the difference in the attendance in the 105 
constituencies which changed sides in 1895, as compared with that in 
the 355 which remained steadfast in their allegiance. The table 
is not a long one, as local variations may be disregarded :— 
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1892. |} 1895. 1892. | 1895. } Register. | Poll. 

Counties held............ TEORIILG + O'! AR kot + 3:0 | +2°5 
. changed ....| 875 | S42 + 27 +39 |/4+65] +72 |+246 
Boroughs held ........ 79°38 | 773 — 2'5 hoy w- | +35 | +02 
a changed....| S8O0°5 | 845 + 40 +07 )}4+721 +39 | +84 
London, held............ 70°'1 | 67:0 — 31 oye ee + 48 | +06 
» changed ....| 696| 703) +07 |-o5|4+33]4+3-7 | 445 
Total held ........ 774 | 76:2 -—r +34 |]+1°8 


» changed...| 79°5 | §2°3 + 28 +2°7)4671 +27 | +63 





In the case of the county seats which did not pass over to the 
other side, the increased attendance in 1895 was insignificant, 
whilst in both the boroughs and London there was a considerable 
falling off in this respect. On the other hand, where the seat 
changed sides, the polling showed a relative increase to a con- 
siderable extent, except in London, where the Gallios held the 
field, and kept the increase down to very small proportions. The 
difference between the two classes of seats is given in the next 
columns of the table, and in every case indicates the keener 
interest of 1895 in the constituencies which were presumably 
considered shaky. ‘The same story is told by the last two 
columns, in which the relative increase of the register is compared 
with that of the poll in the two sets of constituencies, the firm and 
the fickle. In none of the cases where the seat was held does the 
growth of the poll equal that of the register. On the other hand, 
where the seat changed sides, in every instance the polling is 
relatively larger than the additions to the voting power. 


(c) The Distribution of Parties. 


22. The rest of my paper is concerned with what may not 
unreasonably be called the practical side of the subject. I enter 
into no discussion on the merits of the system of government by 
Party, and for the present purpose it is immaterial whether we 
agree with the somewhat Olympian definition given by Burke that 
a party is ‘‘a body of men united for promoting by their joint 
‘‘ endeavours the national interests upon some particular principle 
“on which they are agreed,” or whether we hold the view of 
Sir Henry Maine, that this system of government is one “‘ whereby 
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“ half of the cleverest men in the country are stimulated to take 
‘“‘ the greatest pains to prevent the other half from governing ;” or 
whether, again, we steer the middle course indicated by Sir Thomas 
May, and attribute to the Party system niuch, if not most, of the 
advances made in our political constitution, whilst admitting, at 
the same time, the collateral defects which that system has called 
into prominence in public life. It is enough for us at present 
that it is in foree, and forms the pivot of our representative 
arrangements. 

23. Now, the discussion of the statistical side of a general 
election is limited, as a rule, to its bearings upon Party. Mr. 
Leonard Courtney, who has told us that he is always glad of the 
opportunity of “letting himself go,” as he calls it, and on our 
part we are, I am sure, equally glad that such opportunities have 
not been lacking of late, has described as one of the sequele of 
_ these hard fought contests :— 


«Such a totting up of figures; such rows and cross rows of comparison. 
* Analysis, synthesis, hypothesis, all called in aid ;— and such beaming satisfactiou 
‘at the result !”’ | 


Well, I cannot deny the totting up. I have a too painful 
reminiscence of the rows and cross rows to ignore them; analysis 
has been the breath of my nostrils for hours together. Of synthesis 
you are now undergoing the experience; but hypothesis I repudiate, 
and the beaming satisfaction may be conveniently postponed until 
this paper is on its way to the Statistical Journal. With all 
deference, then, to this great authority upon the sabject, I shall 
pursue the same course as my predecessors, though stopping short 
of their achievements in complacency. 

24. I begin by resuming consideration of the proportional 
figures of the variation in the poll of 1895 from that in 1892, distri- 
buting, however, the total between the two parties. Without 
undervaluing the position and future of any of the independent 
candidates and the views they represent, I need not take their 
support in the constituencies into immediate consideration, side by 
side with that accorded to the Unionist and Gladstonian parties. 
The following table will serve as my text :— 
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25. Those concerned in the results of elections must sigh for 
the return of the halcyon days of 1868 and 1874, chronicled by 
Mr. Martin, when Conservatives held the contested counties by 
168 and 269 per cent., and the Liberal majority in the boroughs 
varied from 242 to25. JTrom the first portion of the table it will 
be seen that the general changes in 1895 were due, not to abstention 
from voting, but to the transfer of votes, as there was a general 
rise on the Unionist side, whilst on the other the polling fell 
off in the great majority of the groups. In county constituencies, 
the Gladstonian poll held its own, as compared with 1892, in the 
North and the East Midlands only; and even there the rise did 
not exceed 1 per cent. The general result, therefore, which is 
shown in Table X above, is due to the 11 per cent. growth of the 
Unionist poll. The distinction between the seats held and those 
which changed sides is very clearly marked in this statement. 
While only an 8 per cent. increase took place in the former, the 
corresponding figure rose to 16 in the seats transterred. In the 
borough groups, the Gladstonian vote, though on the whole 
below that of the preceding election, was not uniformly on the 
decline. It rose substantially in the Hastern and South-Western 
groups, in which I need scarcely remind you four seats were gained. 
In regard to seats held and transferred respectively, there is here a 
greater difference upon the Unionist side of the table than upon 
the other, as with the county seats. The reason is obvious and 
need not be now discussed. I would point out, in passing, that 
north of the Trent the same features as are shown in the general 
results are apparent. The increase in the Unionist poll is most 
marked in the groups which, as the subsequent portion of the table 
indicates, were, and still are, the most strongly Gladstonian. I 
may also mention that the slight falling off in the general borough 
poll in the Lancashire group, on which I remarked in connection 
with Table X, is not found in the Unionist return, but is strongly 
marked in the other. I now pass to the second section of the 
table under consideration. The total result is that a net Unionist 
majority of 5°9 per cent. in 1892, became in 1895 one of a little 
over 22 per cent. The remarkable uniformity in the figures for 
the boroughs and counties is due, it will be clear, to the influence 
of London polling on the former. Omitting the metropolis, the 
borough majority is but 15:2. Nevertheless, compared with that of 
the earlier election, it amounts to five times the latter, whilst the 
county majority increased 44 times only. The position is reversed 
if we take only the seats which did not change sides. In these 
the borough majority was higher than the county in 1892, and 
scarcely doubled itself, whilst that of the counties, owing no doubt 
to the number of unopposed returns, adjusted as explained above, 
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abnormally swelled the difference. Similar traces of hard fighting 
in the boroughs appear in the account of the seats which suc- 
cumbed to the rival party, for while in county constituencies of 
this class the majority of 11 per cent. in favour of the Gladstonians 
was transformed to one of nearly the same proportions on the other 
side, the borough seats transferred from a Gladstonian majority of 
{4 were won by one of g only. If we omit London from the 
calculation, the borough stalwarts exactly doubled their Unionist 
majority of 9°6 of 1892, whilst the victims lost their majority on 
the other side, amounting to 15 per cent., to one of 7 only. The 
territorial details of this table must be left to speak for them- 
selves. I will only remark in regard to the aggregate of county 
and borough figures, that in only one case, and that one of com- 
paratively small numerical importance, has the majority shifted 
from one party to the other. There is this, however, to be noted, 
that in the groups where the Gladstonian majority is best estab- 
lished, namely, in the north, in Yorkshire, and in the Leicester- 
shire group, the majorities of 1892 were not maintained in 1895, 
and in the county north of Trent, to which Lord Rosebery referred 
in his Devonport speech of 1894, the result of that decline, together 
with the increase in the Unionist majority in the Lancashire group, 
was to transfer the whole tract from a Gladstonian majority 
of 7 per cent. to one of nearly that amount on the opposite side. 
The Unionist majority in the other groups has everywhere in- 
creased, and except in the South-Hast has more than doubled in 
proportion, and in addition to the Derby and Nottingham group, 
the South Midlands and the Hast passed over to them in the 
borough contest. 

26. Table XII deals with the proportion of the votes of 
one party to those of the other. The relation between the two 
may also be shown in a different way, which, though not directly 
applicable to the present part of my subject, will serve to explain 
a point on which [ shall have something to say later. For example, 
if, instead of taking the party votes, we consider the relation of 
each side to the total poll, we get the following proportions, which 
place the Unionist majority at 10°2 only :— 
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TABLE XIII. 
Ci cate Votes Polled Total B.—Mean per Seat, 
Party. in 
County.| Borough. | London.| Total. meee Population. shenrth: Poll 
Tea 3 ; bs : 1892 58,786} 10,190 | 7,983 
WHionisGen Os! 52°5 59 ré oA 7 S51 05 59, 365 10,752 8,292 
: 792 61,083 | 11,142 | 8,751 
z 4 . A Ard ’ ’ 
Gladstonian.| 44°8 | 45°6 | 401 Ar 5 amide OB 60, 856 | 11,520| 9.133 
Others ........ O-1 19 0-2 Bhs ae 
F , : | : 1892 59,741 | 10,598 | 8,258 
Doral rox, :. 100°0 | 100°0 | 100°0 | 100°0 | 100 ‘05h. 10,945 | 8,500 











The second part of the above table shows that the average 
constituency held or won by Gladstonians was larger, both in 
1892 and 1895, than that of the Unionists, in respect of population, 
electorate and poll, except in London. The respective figures are 
given in the foregoing table. The explanation is probably the 
concentration of the former in the north of England, and the 
greater number of small constituencies held by their rivals. 

27. For reasons which it would be superfluous to give, I have 
taken the figures in their proportional form. But there are, I am 
aware, some people who regard percentages and the lke as 
Macchiavellian devices for obscuring the meaning conveyed by 
plain and absolute figures, understanded of the vulgar. To meet 
the wishes of such inquirers, I have added to my paper a statement 
of net majorities by counties, as well as by groups (Appendix C). 
For general statistical purposes, however, the county is a unit of 
too varying a size to be of use. We may produce a certain effect, 
no doubt, by pointing out that of the 40 county groups, with their 
boroughs, there are 18 which return Unionists only, and only 3 in 
which more than 1 seat is not allotted to that party, but this 
method of calculation assigns equal value to Rutland, with 4,000 
electors and no town, and Yorkshire, with nearly 600,000 electors 
and 26 borough seats. I summarise this Appendix, therefore, by 
groups only in Table XIV given below. I may as well mention, 
moreover, that the effect of eliminating the second seat in the 
two-member constituencies, will be to reduce the total Unionist 
net majority by some 13,000 votes. The subtraction cuts both 
ways. For whilst Lancashire alone suffers to almost that 
number, the Gladstonian majority in the Leicester group falls by 
nearly 4,000, and that in the Northern group of boroughs dis- 
appears altogether, the omission of the second seat in Newcastle 
and Sunderland, converting the Gladstonian majority into an 
insignificant majority on the other side. But the groups most 
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affected are no doubt Lancashire, with its 5 double-constituencies, 
and the South Hastern with 3. Yorkshire gains about 600 Glad- 
stonian votes, and the Hastern group about the same on the other 
side. In other respects the table may be left to speak for itself :— 


TaBLeE X1IV.—Votes and Majorities in 1895. 













































































Counties. Boroughs. Total. 

Net Majority. Net Majority. Net Majority. 

er: oiah Vai (aed eet aN pe Tota tart eC fe 

Votes Polled.; lad- | Votes Polled. a lad- ae Glade 

Unionist. Stet Varonist: ciee Unionist. stant 

MMOPENETT ....5...00-+00e000e, 159,595 — 16,099} 148,735 — 2,843 — 18,942 
Ror YY Gstern......,..... 302,528 | 32,842) — 368,542 | 45,854 | — 78,696 | — 

POTS IPE ......ececsessoess 243,332 — 4,605{ 237,214 — 6,378 — 10,983 
North Midland _........ 103,959 3,617; — | 58,712 1,808 | — 5,425 | — 
Total North of Trent.) 809,414 | 15,755| — §13,203 | 38,441 | — 54,196 | — 
West Midlands ........ 260,294 | 35,535} — | 225,811 | 43,128| — | 78,663 | — 
South Ye 245,015 | 46,851; — 39,302 337 | — 47,188 | — 

Kast Ge Siereren 102,314 2,187) — 54,539 — 5,242 — | 3,055 

OO 165,648 | 16,960); — 63,689 2,659 | — 19,619 4 

South Hastern ............. 253,059 | 68,551) — 139,386 | 16,078 | — 84,629 | — 
PAV OSLEFN......030200. 226,874 | 25,604) — 62,252 2,072 | — 27,676 | — 
CU a 2,062,618 |211,448} — {1,898,182/97,473 | — |808,916 — 
ee — — — 440,925 | 86,853 | — 86,853 | — 
Grand Total........ 2,062,618 |211,443| — {1,839,107 184,326; — |895,769 — 
In feats held......... 1,647,817 | 190,376} — | 1,305,885 | 161,397 | — [351,773 | — 
1895 » changed.) 414,801 | 21,067) — 533,222 | 22,929 | — 43,996 | — 








I need not enter into the details of this table, but may antici- 
pate further discussion by remarking that the majority of 10 per 
cent. on the total poll, which I have just mentioned, can be here 
seen to consist of nearly 12 per cent. in the seats which were held 
by the party in possession, and of only 44 per cent. where the 
election resulted in a transfer. The latter figure gives, as we may 
easily conceive, abundant food for reflection, of which more here- 
after. 

28. Having satisfied my conscience in respect to absolute 
figures, I will now resume the consideration of their proportional 
reduction. It will help on the appreciation of the tables showing 
the relative majorities, if the general distribution of parties by 
votes and seats be set forth in a succinct form. In the following 
table, then, I take as the unit the aggregate of the votes polled 
and the seats held by each party separately :— 
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The general uniformity between the two elections in the matter 
of the distribution of votes is remarkable, and in no case does the 
variation amount to 1 per cent. As between the parties, the main 
point I need notice is the superior importance of the tract north 
of the Trent to the Gladstonians, confirming the high opinion of 
the principles of this part of the country expressed by Lord 
Rosebery. It will be noted that the first three groups in point 
of numbers include in both parties Lancashire and the West 
Midlands, but Yorkshire comes next to Lancashire in the Glad- 
stonian list, and in the other ranks only fifth, its place being taken 
by the metropolis. It is when we come to representation that the 
widest differences appear, both between the elections and the 
parties. Amongst the Unionists, Lancashire heads the list on both 
occasions, but in 1895 London outstripped both the West Midlands 
and the South Eastern group, the last named falling from third to 
fourth, and the other from second to third. On the other side, 
the first place is occupied by Yorkshire on both occasions, without 
any dangerous rival. The North comes high, but Lancashire and 
‘ London have descended. The most noteworthy fact shown in 
this part of the table is the extent to which the centre of gravity 
of Gladstonian representation has gradually shifted northwards, 
unaccompanied by material change in the distribution of the vote. 
In 1895 more than half the seats of this party are found north of 
Trent, owing to secessions in the south. The following summary 
to some extent shows this, though it is of course made more clear 
on the map prepared by Major Ross of ten ees with which 
we are all, probably, familiar enough :— 


TaBLeE XVI.—Summary of XV. 














Unionist. Gladstonian. 
Poll. Seats. Poll, | Seats. 
1892. | 1895. 1892.1 1895. 1892. | 1895. |} 1892.) 1895. 
North veces] 887 | 386] 281) 306] 441) 446 | 48-7 | 55-9 


8.E.,8.W.,& London| 81°0 | 80°8 | 41°3 | 87:4] 268 | 264 | 22°3 | 17°2 
s. and W. Midlands| 20°99 | 21°3 | 23°7 | 23°9 | 18°7 | 184) 17-2 | 1271 
K. and E. Midlands 9°4, 9°3 8-4 81] 104); 106; 118 | 148 





In the north and east Unionism (according to the vote distribu- 
tion) is under-represented, and in the two other groups over- 
represented. The reverse is the case with the Gladstonians. The 
peculiarities to which cursory reference was made in connection 
with Table VIII above, tend to some small extent towards this 
result. 
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29. The next step in the analysis is to treat separately the 
seats held by the two parties respectively. In Table XVII this 
distinction is observed. The number of seats, I beg leave to 
observe, is entered to indicate the position of the group-majority 
in relation. to the general party aggregate, and not as connoting 
any relation between it and the majority of which it is the 
result. As this table is based upon my general compilation, the 
figures for unopposed seats, adjusted as I have already described, 
are included. The effect of the adjustment upon the total will 
be found discounted at the foot of the table. 

30. To analyse this table in full detail would be beyond 
the scope of the present paper. I will comment therefore on 
the main features only. Taking the county constituencies first, 
it will be observed that the Unionists, with a gain of 38 seats, 
increased also their majority. The increase runs through 
all the groups to a greater or less degree except where one 
seat only was gained, namely, in the Hast and Northern Mid- 
lands. On the other hand the Gladstonians seem to have lost 
not only the 38 seats, but, to some extent, their majorities even 
in the constituencies which were not diverted from their 
allegiance. The falling off is very marked in three of the four 
groups north of Trent, a fact which is all the more striking 
alongside of the great increase in the majorities by which the 
seats of this party were held or won in the Lancashire and West 
Midland groups. The number and relative importance of the 
unopposed returns in the latter must be taken into consideration. 
In Lancashire we find Clitheroe and Rossendale; in Staffordshire, 
Burton; in Gloucestershire, the Forest of Dean. There are also 
the two divisions of Monmouth, where the majority, at least in one 
of the two, assumed quite Welsh dimensions. The general average 
is raised by these items, so that the divergence from the average of 
1892 is comparatively small, although it is in marked contrast to 
the corresponding figure on the other side. The adjustment of 
uncontested seats affects, necessarily, the Unionist majority more 
than the other, as the latter show only 6 to 74 in possession of the 
former. The case is reversed in 1892, when these adjustments 
were of less importance to either side. Finally we have the differ- 
ence in the majorities between the seats retained and those lost. 
Here again whilst the Unionist majority advanced from the 
already sufficient proportion of 40 per cent. to 66, the Gladstonian 
proportion, which was still more ample in 1892, fell from 47 to 
29. The figures regarding the transferred seats again present 
interesting features. Put in one way, three seats held in 1892 by 
the Unionists with a majority of only 1°8 per cent., fell to the 
opposite party in 18°" by a majority of 4:2. Looked at from the 
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point of view of votes given to each separately, the Unionist poll 
in these seats increased by 3 per cent., whilst the Gladstonian 
waxed and multiplied by over 9. When we turn to the seats lost 
by the latter, which were 41 in number, it appears that the 
majorities were on a more liberal scale in both elections. In 1892 
the seats were won by a majority of 12 per cent., which was trans- 
formed on the last occasion to one of nearly the same amount on 
the other side In other words, the party in possession at the 
election of 1895 lost about 7 per cent. of its votes of 1892, and. 
the assailant’s success was due to an increase in its poll amounting 
to 17 per cent. 

31. In the case of the boroughs the tendency was much the 
same. The nine seats wonin 1895 by the Gladstonians by an aver- 
age majority of 5°8, were held by the opposite party in 1892 by a 
majority of 7°5. So again the Gladstonians held in 1892 52 seats 
by a percentage majority of about 18, which succumbed to the 
Unionists on the later occasion, by a majority averaging just under 
12 per cent. In the case of the first mentioned transfers, the 
Unionists showed a poll, deficient as compared with that of 1892 
by a little under one per cent., whilst the Gladstonian poll grew by 
nearly 13. The difference in the other case is more marked, for 
the poll of the party in possession fell off by over 7 per cent., and 
that of the Unionists gained by 225. In the rest of the borough 
return there is a good deal more irregularity than in the county 
portion of the table. The general tendency of the Unionist poll 
was strongly upward, and that of the others slightly downward. 
The large Unionist majorities in the metropolis were increased, but 
the 8 Gladstonian seats show a falling off in this respect, 
amounting to one-half the proportion of 1892. In the provinces, 
we may compare the curious inconsistency of a gain of seats by 
the Gladstonians in the South West group of boroughs, with a 
diminished majority, and in the extreme North, an equally striking 
instance of the same kind on the Unionist side, indicating the 
closeness of the struggle, especially when we note that the other 
seats held by the losing party in the same groups rallied with 
unusual vigour to their banner. Look, for instance, at the North, 
where the Gladstonian poll in the 7 seats left to it, ran to a 
majority high above that of 1892, whilst at the other end of the 
country the Unionists raised their majority in their 6 seats to 
16 per cent., whereas, when they held 8 seats, it was only 11. In 
the South Midlands, too, the Gladstonians kept by 44 per cent. 
I seat, as against 4 by 38 per cent. in 1892. There is an apparent. 
anomaly, to which I may direct attention, in the case of the 
borough group of the Hastern counties, where the Gladstonians 
exchanged an unopposed seat in Norwich for a hard won victory 
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at Ipswich, whilst Yarmouth and Colchester, so far as majorities 
are in question, only balanced each other proportionally, though 
not in the actual number of votes. The difference between the voting 
in London and the provincial boroughs makes it advisable to show 
the latter separately in respect to the seats held and transferred, a 
point which I could not conveniently take into consideration in 
framing the table on which I have just been commenting. In the 
following statement this omission is supplied :— 


TaBLE XVIII.—Boroughs, including London. 





























® 
Unionist. Gladstonian. 
1892. 1895. 1892. 1895. 
Seats. Majority. Seats. | Majority. | Seats. | Majority. | Seats. | Majority. 
CLG Oa 86 3276 86 46°8 34 34°7 34 27°6 
BOSE. covsscooees- 3 7°5 — — 35 20°3 ae ee 
AVVON, ....0500000. —-- — 35 9°8 ~ — 9 5°3 
Total ........ 95 30°1 121 32°6 69 Doh! 43 23" % 

















Contested ....| 85 24°9 96 Pw t 60 174 37 gl 





32. Before leaving the subject of boroughs, I should like to 
revert for a moment to the general division of votes, irrespective of 
the party by whom the seat was held, in order to indicate how far 
the different classes of boroughs were in harmony with the territorial 
and general totals. Table XIX gives the main facts in the usual 
proportional form. 

The poll shows a general increase, except in the first eroup; 
where there is a fractional falling off owing to the small opposition 
offered to the two Gladstonian seats in Hull and Bristol respectively, 
which were not contested by Unionists. Here, however, as in the 
rest of the groups, the Gladstouian poll alone diminished, though 
that of the opposite party rose by less than elsewhere. The net 
results of the voting are then given. Only one group showed a 
Gladstonian majority in 1892, and this gave place at the next 
election to one of a trifle more pronounced character on the other 
side. I am inclined to attribute this to the fact that in 1892, out of 
eight unopposed returns among these two-member constituencies, 
‘Six were those of Gladstonians, whereas in 1895 the number, 
although unchanged, was equally divided between the parties. 
The insignificant Unionist majority in the middle-class borough 
constituencies rose proportionally more than the rest, though the 
majorities in both the largest and the smallest groups were 
actually larger. On the whole, excluding London, the majority on 
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this side was about six times the proportion of that of 1892. The 
small towns, though showingno change in the total results so far 
as representation is in question, had four changes. T'wo of the 
seats passed from Unionist to Gladstonian, and two executed a 
movement in the opposite direction. On the total of all groups, 
outside the metropolis, 10 seats in every 25 held by the 
Gladstonians in 1892, passed over to the enemy in 1895. The 
Unionists increased their representation by 27 per cent., and 
though their majority grew relatively more than this, it was not 
remarkably high. 

33. The uncontested seats must now make their appearance 
for, I hope, the last time, at all events as a prominent feature of 
the returns | am discussing. I have already shown, first that they 
are no new incident in a general election, and again, that, though 
since the reconstruction of parties in 1886 they have been more 
numerous on the Unionist side, in the earlier days of the reforms 
of 1867 they varied with the wave of popular support. On the 
present occasion we have to deal with only 13 on one side and 27 on 
the other in 1892, but in the succeeding contest, the Unionists 
increased their number to 110, and the other party were left with 
one less than their former total. Of the 169 county seats held by 
the Unionists in the latter election, 44 per cent. would have had to 
be omitted from my returns had some adjustment not been made. 
Of the 42 borough seats uncontested, only 6 are Gladstonian, and 
of these, 4 represent the second seats in the two-member boroughs, 
and the others are those of Sheffield, where no contest took place 
for any one of the 5 seats. Of the Unionist borough seats of this 
class, 11 were in London, and the rest scattered, small and large 
towns alike contributing. Birmingham and Liverpool on the one | 
hand, Taunton, Windsor, Winchester, and Bury St. Edmunds, on 
the other. I may mention that of the 122, 26 were left uncontested 
in 1892, as well as on the later occasion. Excluding these from 


TABLE XX.—Uncontested Seats of 1895. 























dee Number. 
Majority per Cent. 
anil County. Borough. Total. 
MTEL TO? satel scensisensse 2 -~ a 
rr Bivins wdabsdvocecteves 9 5 14 
Bm BO sve anyon eneneres 25 9 34 
ieee LOG yas civuaseunsies sens 24 10 34 
HOS OF MOTE: \...é.020.035 10 2 12 
Unopposed ..........000 10 16 26 





consideration, over 45 seats were held at the former election by 
majorities of more than 50 per cent., and only 16 by less than 
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25 percent. Speaking roughly, the county seats left undisturbed 
were held by the Gladstonians in 1892 by an average majority of 
64 per cent., whilst the Unionists held theirs by some 58 only. 
The last named rate, however, was obtained by that party in the 
boroughs, also including London, but the Gladstonian majority, 
owing possibly to the close contests in Sunderland and Sheffield, 
was only 25 per cent. It is more to the purpose to point out 
that these uncontested seats contain an electorate amounting in 
the aggregate to over 1,320,000 votes, out of which 1,150,000 
belonged to Unionist seats, and about 173,000 to the others. In 
the south and west of the country, no less than 49 county seats 
out of 64, scattered over 13 counties, were thus left uncontested. 
34. The majorities have been considered hitherto in the aggre- 
rgate, or by county groups, which to some extent obscures the true 
‘significance of the results. I shall now, therefore, classify them, 
without regard to territorial considerations, into six main heads; 


ifirst, those of what we may hold to be of a casual character; then 


‘the precarious, in two subdivisions, according to whether the 
»percentage of success is between 5 and 10, or between 10 and 25. 
We have next, the average or safe majorities, of from 25 to 
-50 per cent., followed by the full and the abnormal figures, the 
last named consisting of those in which 100 per cent. or more 
“was touched. The uncontested seats are added to complete the 
‘total. The actual numbers will be found in Appendix D, and the 
proportional reduction is given below :— 


TABLE XXI.—WMajorities Grouped by Percentage. 


Percentage of Seats in each Class of Majority, 


Majority per Cent. County. Borough. Total. Unionist. Gladstonian, 


1892.! 1895.| 1892.| 1895.| 1892. | 1895.| 1892.| 1895./ 1892.] 1895. 
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35. Table XVII shows that, discounting the effect of the 


numerous unopposed returns in 1895, mainly on the Unionist 
side, the geuveral average majority fluctuates within a_ short 
distance of 25 per cent. We may therefore take this proportion 
as an arbitrary dividing line. The percentage of seats with 
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majorities above and below it is shown below. In the former 
category the unopposed seats are bound to be included, since in 
1895 they constituted a third of the county seats, and more than a 
quarter of the whole. Thus distributed, it appears that in 1892 
the majority of the seats were held by less than the demarcating 
percentage. The county and the Unionist seats generally stood 


TaBLeE XXII.—Majorities Divided at 25 per Cent. 



































Percentage Above. Percentage Below. 

1892. 1895. 1892. 1895. 
LEN SE Sei RS se fe Bees ARE 52 58 48 42 
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above the line, but the deficiency in the Gladstonian and borough 
majorities pulled down the totals. In 1895 the county and 
the Unionist seats again appear above the surface, and to a 
more marked degree; the borough figure also rose slightly, though 
the smaller majorities still predominate. The Gladstonian seats, 
on the whole, exhibit here the characteristic I have already pointed 
out in the preceding part of this paper. 

36. The groups which suffer most in 1895 from the drain of 
the unopposed seats have been indicated before, so I need not enter 
into the results upon the distributiou as shown in Table XXI. 
Similarly, the totals given for the contested seats at the foot of 
Table XVII are merely supplemented by the information con- 
veyed in Table X XI, which locates the result in the extremes of 
the Unionist seats, with a slight reinforcement of the majorities 
between 5 and 25 percent. On the other side the falling off appears 
to have been general from 5 to 100 per cent., along with a certain 
amount of what I may call telescoping into the lowest group from 
those above. The general result of the interchange of seats 
between the groups of majorities, irrespective of change of parties, 
as shown in the first, or upper section of Appendix D, on which I 
do not propose to expend further comment, because the fluctuation 
of majorities seems to me to require more detailed treatment than 
mere quotation of the totals at each election. 

37. In the first place, the groups used in that Appendix may he 
conveniently ignored when the general tendency of the variations 
within or without these artificial limits has to be appreciated. 
In the following table, accordingly, they should be taken merely as 
landmarks, and the headings denote any increase or diminution of 
the majority whatever without reference to them :— 
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The figures opposite the uncontested seats purporting to show 
arise merely denote either that the seats were again not contested, 
or that, if contested, they were held by a majority greater than 
100 per cent., this being the rate taken for the adjustment. We 
may omit these, however, from consideration, and take into 
account the contested seats only. Out of a total of 420, in 226 
the majority rose; in 194, it fell. If we take the parties sepa- 
rately, however, there is a remarkable difference between them. 
On the Gladstonian side 85 per cent. suffered a fall in their 
majority, whilst on the Unionist side 84 per cent. enjoyed a rise. 
In both cases a transfer to the opposite party is counted, of 
course, as a fall. Allowing full weight to the fact that in this 
comparison a fractional variation, however small, is taken into 
consideration, the difference between the two parties is apparent 
from a very cursory comparison of the totals with the number of 
the seats in each group which show modification. In the case of 
majorities of 25 per cent. and upwards, g2 per cent. of the Unionist 
seats show an increase; but of the others, 80 per cent. were 
subjected to the reverse influence. 

38. Our attention may now be specially directed to the seats 
which changed parties in 1895, the main facts concerning which 
are summarised in Table XXIV. 

The four unopposed returns which are shown as having changed 
sides are in three cases merely the second seats of double con- 
stituencies, and the fourth is South Derbyshire. Of the contested 
seats which changed sides, 61 which were held by majorities of 
less than 10 per cent. in 1892 constitute no less than half the 
entire number in that group. The proportion is reduced to less 
than half by the time the list reaches the next group of 
majorities, but even here one in four succumbed. The rest of 
the record belongs to the chapter of accidents, always a long 
one on such occasions. If we look at the second section of the 
table, containing the distribution in relation to the grouping of 
1895, we find general correspondence with 1892, and, since the 
majorities in contested seats underwent a slight but general fall, 
the proportion of the seats won in that year to the total held by 
less than 25 per cent. majorities rose from 37 per cent. to 40. 
It will be noticed, no doubt, on the other side of the account that 
the same seats are not included in the same majority group on 
both occasions, and the figures of mean majorities in this table 
indicate that up to 10 per cent. the majorities rose considerably 
with the transfer. As the majority of the party in possession 
rises, that by which it fell to the rival party decreases. The 
mean result, accordingly, shown at the foot of the table, is 
almost identical in the two elections, and for practical purposes 
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may be ignored, as it is a mere arithmetical expression, instead 
of a typical, or working, average. We may next give a passing 
glance at the relative effects of the contest of 1895 upon the 
ageregate of seats held by the two parties by small majorities 
in 1892. Where the majority was no more than 5 per cent., the 
Gladstonians lost 30 out of 34, and the Unionists kept possession 
of 26 out of 33. In the next group the latter party lost 4 out of 
26, and the Gladstonians 20 out of 30. After this, the Unionists 
appear but once in the table, viz., as the losers of the Falmouth 
and Penryn seat, which they held in 1892 by a majority 
of 38 per cent. The Gladstonians, on the other hand, lost 
more than they held in the majority group of 10 to 25 per cent 
In the higher majorities they were more fortunate, and kept alk 
but 12 out of 59 contested. The net result is that, of the seats 
held by Gladstonians in 1892, 47 per cent. passed from them in 
1895, and now constitute about 27 per cent. of the contingent on 
the opposite side. The Unionists, again, lost 4°5 per cent. of their 

_ 1892 forces, a transfer which, in the changed circumstances, 
amounts to 10 per cent. of the present strength of the party which 
won it. 

39. There is a certain interest, to some, perhaps a melancholy 
One, in tracing the fate of some definite group of seats at the last 
election. The best to select for the purpose is, obviously, that 
held by the most slender majorities, and the limit of 10 per cent. 
seems to be as suitable as any. The following table, then, deals 
with the 123 seats coming under this category in 1892, and shows 
what in Ireland would be called the ‘ scatteration ” which took 
place amongst them at the election of 1895. The majority groups 
have been multiplied expressly to illustrate more clearly the 
glorious uncertainty of the pursuit of popular favour. 


TaBLe XX V.—Distribution in 1895 of Seats held in 1892 by less than 10 per Cent. 
Majority. 
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There is one point in the above which on the face of it needs 
explanation, namely, that in some cases the seat has entered a 
higher group, though in the column headed decrease. The meaning 
is that the seat has been transferred from the party which held 
it in 1892 by a small majority, to the other, by whom it was won 
by a larger majority in 1895. Of these there were 2 on the 
Unionist side, and 27 on the other. Rather less than half the 
123 seatsin the group of 10 per cent. majorities remained there 
at the end of the 1895 election. Of these 42 show a decreased 
majority, and only 14 increased their lead. As was seen in 
Table XXIII, only a few of the increased majorities belong to the 
Gladstonian party, which contains, however, the bulk of the 
majorities which fell off. The same difference is apparent in the 
distribution of the larger majorities. There are very few 
Gladstonian seats found in the higher groups of increase, whilst 
under the head of decrease, no Unionist seats appear above the 
15 per cent. class, and very few in that of 5 to 10. The difference 
between county and borough does not seem to be enough to 
require comment. 

40. Before closing this part of my subject, I should like to add 
a few lines of comment on the results of the two elections in the 
metropolis. These have hitherto been merged in the general totals, 
but there are special features in the conditions of London which 
make it worth while to deal with it separately. The main 
statistics connected with it are summarised below :— 


TaBLE XXVI.—London Statistics. 













































































Percentage ' Percentage of Majority. Votes Polled in 1895 
of Poll ° compared with 
Constituencies. on Register. 1892. 1895. Poll of 1895. 
1892. | 1895. ] Unionist. Meer, Unionist. eee Total. | Unionist. ae 
A. Unionist seats ........ 69°5 | 1675 52:0 ae 59°5 a oe As Bs 
*(Cli) Retamed ~............ 69°5 | 66°5 520 oa aes 80°0 Bs +04) 4+ 74 |— 9-3 
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(1) “Retoiwwed™? 2... 73°7 | 713 =e 46°5 te 10°8 | —O°7 |. +161 |—12'1 
Totals we 70:0 16820 21°8 ae 49°2 AP +1°5 | +10°7 |—9°7 
Contested seats ........ UA ys 11°6 ay. 349 
CA.) Unionist sigmces. 69°6 | 66°5 36°9 eal 44:3 2 
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With regard to the attendance at the poll, I need add nothing » 


to what has been said already, except to note that the Gladstonians 
put forth their relative strength, on the whole, more than their 
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rivals, who, in 1895, allowed nearly a third of their adherents to 
abstain from exercising their rights as electors. On the other 
hand, the total poll in the Unionist seats increased as compared 
with that of 1892, while that in the Gladstonian seats rather declined. 
The greatest difference between the two years is in the relative dis- 
tribution. In the constituencies where the Unionists remained in 
possession their poll increased materially, considering the variation 
in the register, but far less than in the constituencies won by them 
or held by the opposite purty. Curiously enough, the Gladstonian 
decrease was more marked in the seats retained by them, where 
they had plenty to spare, than in either of the two other groups. 
The majorities on the Unionist side show wider variations. 
The seats gained in 1895 by a majority of nearly 18 per cent. 
were held in 1892 by a Gladstonian majority of 11. The seats 
already in their possession showed an addition of 28 to every 
too votes by which they exceeded their rivals three years before, 
and about the same proportion is placed to their credit in the 
seats won. The Gladstonians won no seat, and in the 8 they 
retained the collective majority fell off by 76 per cent. If we 
omit Kennington and South-West Ham from consideration, as 
under the circumstances we may fairly do, the most marked 
differences in seats which changed sides are found in Haggerston, 
where a majority of 56 per cent. was transformed into a 
minority of 1; North Camberwell, where one of 244 was 
converted into a minority of 21; and South Hackney, where 
35 per cent. in favour of the Gladstonians gave place to a Unionist 
majority of over 7. In the case of the constituencies which 
were already in the hands of the Unionists, the majorities rose in 
a most remarkable way in every instance but that of Hast St. 
Pancras, which has the distinction of being one of the only two 
constituencies in the metropolis, Unionist or otherwise, in which 
the Gladstcnian poll increased. The other was the neighbouring 
constituency of West Islington, which remained firmly attached to 
its colours, though with a majority reduced from 54 to 15 per 
cent. The same falling off pervaded all the 7 other seats 
retained by that party. In 1892 the lowest poll was 29 per cent. in 
Whitechapel, and in 1895 that constituency occupied the same 
position, but with only 1°6 to its credit. Poplar, where the 
Gladstonian poll fell off relatively more than in any other of the 
seats held by them, showed a majority reduced from 68 to less than 
27 per cent. The whole poll, however, was here below that of 
1892 to an unusual extent. South-west Ham, it may be added, 
has the distinction of returning. the highest proportion of 
abstainers from the poll of any constituency in England, and 
only about 56 per cent. of its register tendered their votes. 
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Taking the territorial distribution of the London constituencies, 
it will be seen that 4 of the 8 Gladstonian seats belong to the Kast 
End, where all of them show largely reduced majorities, and 7 of 
11 seats held here by this party in 1892 fell to the opposing candi- 
dates in 1895. Into further detail it is unnecessary to enter, as 
the most prominent facts of the elections concerned have been 
made fairly clear in what I have said above. They may be 
summed up as the increase in the Unionist poll in 57 of the 62 
constituencies, and the decrease in that of the opposite party in 
all but two. Then also the marked growth of all but one of the 
Unionist majorities, and the equally marked diminution of the 
support received by the Gladstonian party, even in the seats 
retained by them, must be taken with the extinction of their 
advantage altogether in 17 out of their 25 seats, in half the instances 
by a majority considerably larger than that by which they had been 
held in 1892. It is clear, in conclusion, that the ordinary rule that 
the smaller the majority the greater the danger of losing the seat, 
was not applicable to either party in metropolitan elections on the 
occasions which I have been comparing with each other. It will 
be very interesting to watch how far these seats fall into 
line with the rest of borough constituencies, when their vote is 
called for at the next general election. 


(d) The Results as an Eapression of Public Opinion. 


41. The last branch of my subject has now been reached. [f 
have hitherto dealt with the representative system as it exists, 
and have described and analysed its operation on two separate 
occasions which provide, it seems to me, as fairan illustration of its 
tendency and results as we are likely to obtain. The statistics I 
have quoted show that about seven out of every ten adult males, not 
disqualified on personal grounds, are now competent to vote, and that 
of these five or six exercised their privilege. There remains the 
question of how far the results of that exercise are an accurate 
reflection of public opinion? The way in which the subject has 
been subdivided will show, I hope, as I intended it to do, that this 
question has, like all others, two sides, and that these two differ 
very widely one from the other. We may, in the first place, take 
the results of the two elections in their aggregrates, territorial or 
otherwise. I have attempted no discrimination of classes beyond 
that which in the present day is of much less significance than of 
yore, namely, between county and borough constituencies. There 
is one other distinction which I should have liked to have imported 
into my tables, and that is, between the agricultural and industrial 
vote. Jam convinced, however, that the attempt would have been 
unsuccessful. It has been made on previous occasions before this 
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Society, and was always subjected to severe and reasonable criticism 
destructive of its value. None the less is it a distinction which ig 
slowly but gradually forcing itself upon public attention, as 
tending towards a class antagonism which, under our present 
conditions of economical organisation it seems impossible to 
prevent from finding unmistakable expression in political con- 
tests of the near future. For the present purpose, however, that 
distinction cannot be drawn, so we must be content with local 
distribution. From the point of view which we are for the 
moment occupying, we have only to compare the results of the 
last election with those of its predecessor. We find, then, 
an increased attendance at the poll, outstripping in the case of 
county constituencies the growth of the roll of electors, and all but 
commensurate with it in the boroughs. This increase is spread 
over the whole country, and is accompanied to a corresponding 
extent by a general increase in the support given to one party and 
a general decrease in that given to the other. In connection with 
this factor in the case, we must take into consideration the 
instances in which a constituency was not called upon to exercise 
its right of choice. The influence of this abstention was in 1895 
thrown almost entirely in favour of one party. The leader of the 
sufferers from the above cause has given an authoritative explana- 
tion of his omission to contest these seats, and that must suffice, 
although it is perhaps expressed in terms which, as Mr. Gladstone 
said of the proposition of another of his devoted adherents, seem 
“tainted with the modern sin of ambiguity.” I merely wish to 
point to the statistical difference between 1895, when 122 candidates 
were thus left without “a run for their money,” and 1885, when 
only one on the one side, and four on the other were thus allowed 
to walk over. When we come to look at the results of the voting, 
we find the same tendencies equally well defined, both as regards 
intensity and territorial distribution. The majority of one party 
rose on the whole to four times its proportion at the previous 
contest. That of the other was retained only in a few tracts, and 
there much reduced. Everywhere else it was lowered, and in 
about eighty instances disappeared altogether in favour of a 
majority not far from the same proportionate amount on the 
opposite side. Now, the general conclusion to be drawn from a 
survey of the situation from the above point of view is that a 
tendency so widely spread, and in a great many constituencies so 
forcibly expressed, must fairly be held to correspond with the real 
sentiment of the electorate, and to represent therefore the popular 
verdict on the merits of the contest. The gain in representation 
accordingly is, in the circumstances, no greater than that to which 


the victors are justly entitled. 
VOL. LIX. PART I. G 
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42. But let us now take up a different position, from which we 
can appreciate the other side of the question, Let us turn from 
the elected to the electors, and weigh against the distribution of 
the representatives that of the votes by which that distribution is 
determined. Instead of quoting an aggregate majority of 6 per 
cent. in 1892, converted into one of more than 22 per cent. at the 
last election, we may consider the results with reference to the 
aggregate of recorded votes, as in the following table :— 


TABLE X XVII. 





1892. 1895. 








Distribution Distribution 














. Vi « 
Party. penCents Number of Seats. AC ent. Number of Seats. 
Votes. | Seats. | Actual. |Propurtional.} Votes. | Seats. | Actual. |Proportional. 
Unionist ........ 51 57 263 236 55 75 | 344 252 
Gladstonian 49 43 196 Pye 44 25 116 205 
SV TILOTS.yoses0ni0s — _ it I i — — 2 
Total ....) 100 | 100 4.60 460 100 | 100 | 460 460 








In 1892 the Unionists held 27 more seats than their proportion 
of votes indicated as their due. By the same mode of reckoning 
the Unionists in 1895 held 92 more seats than the number to 
which the voting entitled them, and according to that test 89 
ought to go to the Gladstonians and 3 to the miscellaneous 
candidates. Then, again, we may apply another test, and see 
what proportion of voters secured the return of the candidate 
whom they supported, irrespective of party. I need only quote 
the totals of Appendix F. They show that about 57 per cent. 
was the proportion which voted for the successful candidate, both 
in 1892 and on the last occasion. The majority of that candidate 
over his rival, however, reached nearly 37 per cent. in 1895, 
against 33 in 1892. On the whole, then, by this mode of 
calculation, some 43 per cent. of the people who voted had 
reason to be dissatisfied with the result of the election. These 
facts, in the bald way in which I have purposely set them forth, 
are bad enough; but if we dive below the surface of general 
totals, we shall find, as every student of the subject knows, 
still more pronounced anomalies. Take Salford, for example, 
where nearly 23,000 votes were given for three contested seats. 
One seat was won by 100, a second by 74, and the last by 6. In 
other words, 93 votes would have been enough, if judiciously cast, 
51, 38, and 4, respectively, to have handed the whole town over 
to the Gladstonian side, instead of returning 3 Unionists, On 
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a smaller scale, we find the cases of Durham, Stafford, and 
St. George’s-in-the-East. In Bradford, again, a majority of 
7 per cent. in favour of the three Gladstonian candidates of 
1892, turned in 1895 to one of g per cent., on which their three 
opponents floated into victory. In Leeds, on the other hand, the 
Gladstonian majority of 7 per cent. in 1892 was transformed into 
5 on the other side, but the representation remained unchanged, 
and the majority of the seats are held by a minority of the 
ageregate vote. Sheffield is another instance of a small majority 
of votes on one side accompanied by a majority of representatives 
on the other. In the counties the instances are less marked; 
still they are to be found. 

43. Anomalies such as these are no novelty. They are not 
only incidental to the system in force, but at first sight seem more 
likely to increase in number than to disappear. With the extension 
of interest in political matters, especially now that the tendency is 
towards economic rather than constitutional changes, parties will 
be better defined, not so much on the basis of general or funda- 
mental difference of principle, but on grounds which touch more 
immediately the every-day life of the electorate. At each election, 
therefore, the contest will be closer and more keenly conducted. 
The result will be a general reduction of majorities, liable to 
be interrupted only on some personal or purely local grounds. 
Hitherto, I am inclined to think the importance of these small 
majorities has been exaggerated. ‘Their elimination from the 
return does not lessen the inequality of representation either in 
1895 or at the previous election. Subtracting all seats held 
by a majority less than 25 per cent., and retaining, of course, 
the uncontested returns, the Unionists would have had a majority 
of 53 in 1892, and of 16t on the last occasion. If we raise the limit 
of the majority to 100 per cent., and still count the uncontested 
as not falling below that proportion, the same party would have 
been in the superior position in 1892 by 26 seats, and in 1895 
by 106. The number of the precarious majorities, by which 
I mean those of less than 10 per cent., has again not varied 
very greatly. In 1868 there were 96, equally divided between the 
two parties. In 1874 there were 98, also equally shared. In 1880 
the number rose to 120, out of which 72 were on the Liberal side. 
I omit the elections of 1885 and the following year, and pass on 
to 1892, when these majorities numbered 123, the Gladstonians 
having 64 to the 59 of their opponents. The election of 1895 
reduced them to 109, of which the Unionists held 66. Speaking 
roughly, the proportion of those which passed over to the 
enemy at the succeeding election has generally fallen just 


short of half. As the large gains of the Unionists comprise 
G2 
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many seats held by small majorities, this party is now in 
the position of the Gladstonians at the end of the contest 
of 1892. Verbum sapientibus! Up to the present, then, the 
rhythmic course of political opinion has sufficed to counteract 
the tendency towards diminished majorities which I have ventured 
to anticipate as the probable consequence of any more general 
extension of party feeling. But should this cease, the general pre- 
valence of small majorities would be attended by objections of no 
little weight. There is, in the first place, the wider dissemination 
of the feeling of disappointment and resentment at the results of 
a keenly contested election, which would probably rankle till an 
opportunity arose for turning the tables. Then, again, as contests 
grow Closer, political demoralisation becomes of more consequence. 
More numerous, more elaborate and more insidious will become 
the arts and devices put forth to keep or win the favour of the 
electorate, and while the legitimate cost of registration and so on 
grows heavier as the need of keeping the roll up to date becomes 
more pressing, there will be every temptation for a candidate to 
sail as near the wind as possible in backing his qualifications with 
some of the miscellaneous pecuniary inducements which even now 
occasionally escape detection. Then, too, we have to consider the 
waste of voting power and the popular opinion which it represents, 
involved in the prospect that at some time or other one of the two 
parties may be penned up in a few divisions where alone its 
influence is firmly enough established to resist a wave of opposite 
tendency. It would thus find itself in a position of antagonism to 
the rest of the country, and the situation would be aggravated by the 
fact that the rest of the party, scattered over many constituencies, 
would be precluded by the wider distribution of their opponents 
from giving or receiving practical aid or sympathy. The last 
election placed the Gladstonians of the north-east of England in 
this position, and for some years past their sympathisers in the 
south have found themselves thus isolated and deprived of local 
influence. Looking at the tendency in the present day in some 
quarters to exaggerate local feeling into a sort of national upheaval, 
it would be unfortunate if such distinctions were to get materially 
confirmed or accentuated. 

44, The fact that any of the above objections reached an acute 
stage would go to prove that the system which rendered them 
possible required readaptation to circumstances, and the alter- 
native is obviously to substitute for the simple majority vote, 
some form of proportional representation. It is not within the 
province of my paper to discuss in detail the merits of the 
schemes which have from time to time been suggested. Of the 
cumulative vote we have had practical knowledge for a quarter of 
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acentury. It certainly fulfils its main purpose, namely, that of 
giving a chance to the minority. Indeed one of the objections 
raised against it is that it allows too much influence to the 
minority. But, apart from this, it is undoubtedly cumbrous, it 
wastes good votes, and it is best worked under a somewhat elaborate 
system of wire pulling. Then, again, it is practically, though not, 
of course, in theory, exercised by an electorate which excludes 
a class which is of great weight in Parliamentary elections, but 
which takes little thought of a school board contest. It is this 
class which would have to be taken into account in estimating 
the practical working of what appears to me the best alternative 
scheme of proportional voting, I mean the plan known as the 
single transferable vote, which was explained here some fifteen 
years ago by Mr. Droop, and has received the support of many 
practical statesmen of weight and experience. It is in force, in a 
modified and probably inferior, form in several continental States, 
where its working may serve as a guide in further adaptations. 
There are some present who can bear testimony to its practical 
results. It seems, from the accounts I have read, that in Denmark, 
apart from the comparatively small population to which it 
is applied, the adoption of the number of candidates as the 
denominator in determining the “‘quota’”’ of votes, instead of one 
more than the number, as suggested by Sir John Lubbock, gives 
an incentive to “‘ organisation” before the election, enabling the 
larger party, by preconcerted distribution of preferential votes, to 
exclude the smaller. Of Belgium I know but little beyond the 
fact that elections there seem to be occasionally of a sensational 
character, and “sweeping the board”’ is not an unusual experience. 
In Portugal the system is, I believe, more elaborate than that 
which has been recommended for adoption in England. At all 
events, I noticed in the latest returns I could get, that only a little 
more than half the electorate made use of the franchise at that 
election. This, however, is some time ago. But in such matters 
experience must be our guide, and it is all-important that the 
experience quoted should be that of similar conditions to those for 
which provision has to be made. We have to remember that 
there are more obstacles to be overcome in changing the current of 
an existing stream than in cutting a new canal. In the case of 
the School Board, there was a new departure all round, and the 
method of recording the vote was only an incident in the whole 
innovation. But the Parliamentary contest is a matter of ingrained 
custom throughout most of England, and the voter appreciates the 
simplicity of a single voting mark. I may be exaggerating the diffi- 
culties which may arise in connection with the less literate voter. 
Sir John Lubbock quite rightly lays stress upon the simplicity of 
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the question to which the voter has to supply the answer and to the 
trifling demand made upon his intelligence in the process. He has 
a better opinion of the voter than to hold him incapable of making 
the selection involved in the scheme. Well, my experience of 
simple questions has been chiefly garnered in the field of census- 
taking, where it has been extensive, and the result is a firm belief 
in the infinite possibilities of human error in assimilating even the 
plainest instructions regarding a very simple act, and this is coupled 
with the conviction that such possibilities are not confined to the 
less lettered of the community. Hven where there are but two 
marks to be made, as in my statistical enemy, the double consti- 
tuency, have we not heard of cases of late in which the voter not 
unfrequently mistook Harrison for Hubbard, or vice versé ? Then, 
too, there is the case of the fortuitous concourse towards the close 
of the poll of the “ excited politicians’ who have taken the whole 
day to make up their minds, and whose school learning is frequently 
placed temporarily in abeyance. The difficulty in distributing the 
excess votes, on which some have laid stress, does not appear to 
me, speaking again from knowledge of the somewhat similar 
operations at a census classification, to be likely to lead to more 
inaccuracy than has been proved by recounts to be found in the 
present system. We have also to consider the case of bye-elections, 
where only one of the minimum number of seats placed under the 
proportional system is at stake. 

45. Apart from these obstacles, which, I admit, are after all 
of comparatively minor importance, the system of the single 
transferable vote seems not only the most suitable, but, if we 
regard the situation from a logical standpoint, to be also urgently 
needed. Speaking under correction, I am not aware of any of the 
leading arguments against the present system used by those who 
support the above alternative, which are not confirmed by the 
statistics of the last two elections. The practical question, how- 
ever, as it suggests itself to my mind, is whether the conditions of 
the current system of simple majority voting do not, at present at 
all events, generally neutralize the logical objections to it. Logic 
and anomaly are terms which bear no message to the average 
Briton. We are anomalous in our commercial system as in our 
constitution, our industrial conditions are anomalous, so is our 
connection with our Indian possessions. That statesmanship and 
nature are alike in revolt against our colonial system is informa- 
tion for which we are indebted to the good offices of Mr. Secretary 
Olney. We bow our heads before illogical and anomalous con- 
ditions, and go on our way. Will that way be smoothed by the 
proposed change in our system of voting? The discrepancy 
between the popular suffrage and representation in the end rights 
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itself, or, at least, has hitherto shown a tendency in that direction. 
A large Parliamentary majority necessarily contains more dis- 
cordant elements than a small but compact one; either com- 
promise or detachment is therefore more frequent and rapid. 
Again, in respect to the greater part of the work done by the legis- 
lature, a new Government simply takes over a ‘going concern,” 
and differs but in pace or method from its predecessors, whilst 
on the subjects which constitute the crucial tests of Party, the 
public voice has a way of making itself heard so as not to be 
misunderstood, and in the present day no Party finds it possible 
to exist for long in what was lately described, if I remember 
rightly, as the Inferno of place without power. To quote 
another of Mr. Courtney’s breezy utterances, “ What a jolly 
** awakening there will be some few years hence, when the inevit- 
“able argument of experience will show us a nation contradicting 
‘itself through the voice of its chosen representatives!” Well, 
that awakening is the token to the representatives that they 
had outstayed their welcome, and had received notice to quit. 
In Party government lies the safeguard of the present system, 
and though I have not noticed the tendency in the writings 
of the leading exponents of the proportional system in this 
country, it is clear from those published in other parts of the 
world, that in the eyes of some of their colleagues this system 
of governing a community must disappear with the full recognition 
of the rights of minorities. I confess that [ have not sufficient 
foresight to appreciate that millennium. For all I know, the 
statistics I have marshalled for discussion, if of any value at all, 
may help to hasten its coming. Once again, but not, I hope, too 
often, or for the last time, do I dip into the well of Mr. Courtney’s 
sagacity :— 

“We may quote to one another with a chuckle the words of the Wise States- 


man, lies, damned lies, statistics, still, there are some easy figures which the 
simplest must understand and the astutest cannot wriggle out of.’ 


These are the figures I have done my best to simplify and set 
intelligibly before you. I now leave the way clear for the 
wriggling. 
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466,381 
865,865 
906,588 
338,213 
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831,884 
982,326 
1,172,177 





8,065,846 





234,137 
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465,378 
124,284 
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Population. 

1861. 1881. 1891. 
711,540 915,297 1,043,896 
1,344,973 1,930,494 2,136,573 
1,209,051 1,465,717 1,580,730 
456,565 599,808 667,634. 
3,722,129 4,911,316 5,428,833 
1,505,443 1,616,670 1,665,280 
1,289,759 1,344,752 1,649,706 
531,576 563,594. 586,376 
953,194 1,154,791 1,129,220 
1,360,773 1,945,103 1,857,814 
1,298,251 1,286,176 1,531,141 
10,661,125 | 12,822,302 | 13,848,370 
406,244 711,953 824,483 
1,589,895 2,169,062 2,521,181 
824,377 1,409,758 1,613,446 
176,629 254,317 305,851 
2,997,145 4,545,090 5,264,961 
1,155,268 1,672,812 1,892,773 
192,533 270,986 215,487 
141,176 250,243 280,754 
223,525 222.917 277,102 
598,474. 836,613 847,494 
519,014 529,005 315,586 
5,827,135 8,327,666 9,094,157 
2,465,973 3,452,350 4,538,460 
8,298,108 | 11,780,016 | 138,632,617 
18,954,288 | 24,602,318 | 27,480,987 


* The figures for 1892 are those of the electors, not their voting power. The 
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APPEN DIX. 
Population and LKlectorate at different Periods. 
Electorate. Representatives. 
Group. 
1832-33. 1862-63. 1881. 1892.* 1882.| 1881.| 1892. 
A. CounrTrIEs. 
28,394 35,102 59,482 194,,390 14 14 18 | Northern 
27,467 48,883 113,487 351,711 8 | 14 | 81 | North Western 
33,154 62,635 102,597 313,538 6 | 10 | 26 | Yorkshire 
15,970 20,579 34,823 126,249 8 10 11 | North Midlands 
104,985 167,199 810,389 985,888 36 48 S6 Zotal North of Trent 
55,608 81,409 123,896 326,375 | 25 a7. 30 | West Midlands 
42,047 55,789 92,754 301,329 |} 22 | 22 | 28 |South ,, 
26,169 34,181 49,284 123,464 | 10 | 12 | 12. | Kast - 
28,679 38,144 62,671 - 203,170 12 16 19 | Eastern 
37,884, 54,964 134,159 331,973 } 20 24 | 29 | South Eastern 
49,192 62,436 89,810 282,701 30 5 Western 
844,564 | 494,122 862,963 | 2,554,900 | 144 172 | 234 | Total Counties 
B. Boroveus. 
10,871 18,252 108,650 133,699 18 20 14 | Northern 
36,342 68,853 285,674 353,830 | 28 | 32 | 26 | North Western 
22,100 41,327 221,856 256,326 | 31 | 28 | 39 | Yorkshire 
10,491 12,119 _ 41,099 51,379 8 8 5 | North Midlands 
79,804 140,551 657,279 195,234 85 &8 84 | Total North of Trent 
41,238 60,969 247,627 295,340 | 51 | 46 | 32 | West Midlands 
13,692 13,460 39,090 34,575 | 26 | 19 6 |South ,, 
7,180 9,790 38,862 46,390 | 11 | 10 6. | Bast, 
11,533 13,760 35,185 44,489 | 21 2) 18 8 | Eastern 
21,805 38,273 102,657 115,843 49 Al 18 |South Eastern 
23,334 28,175 64,516 43,068 62 43 10 » Western 
198,586 | 304,978 1,185,216 | 1,375,069 | 305 | 260 | 164 | Total 
71,533 | 151,046 337,692 586,496 | 18 | 22 | 62 | London 
270,119 | 456,024 | 1,522,908 | 1,961,565 | 323 | 282 | 226 | Total Boroughs 
614,683 | 950,146 | 2,885,871 | 4,516,465 | 467 | 454 | 460 | Grand Total 











additional votes in the twenty-one double constituencies amounted to about 358,000. 
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TasLe B.—Part I. General Summary of the 
Seats. Population (Census of 1891). Voting Strength. 
1892. | 1895. 1892. 1895. 1892. 1895. 
16 2 3 oo 5 6. Me 
I. Unionist Seats. 
A. Counties. 
PPOtal os frites 131 | 169 | 7,691,405| 9,885,744 | 1,393,678 | 1,866,951 _ 
HOt Mewes ace ecs 00093 3 — 183,090 — 31,548 —- 
In 18954 Held ............0 128 | 128 | 7,508,315! 7,508,815 | 1,362,130 | 1,407,972 
Gained — 41 —_ 2,377,429 — 458,979 
B. Boroughs. 
TN ES cream eee 95 | 121 | 5,021,898| 6,578,889 | 884,626 | 1,252,820 
it ene aa 9 14 tae 384,906 a 78,395 a 
In 18954 Held... ...ceees.- 86 | 86 ]} 4,636,992} 4,686,992 | 806,231 | 880,651 
Gained ............) — 35 — 1,936,847 = 422,169 
C. London. 
oth tre... ke 37 | 54 | 2,734,329] 8,962,060] 401,776] 578,987 
| BE) eM ee ree — = — — — — 
In 18954 Held o.oo. 37 | 87 | 2,734,329] 2,784,820] 401,776| 428,822 
ASAUITI OC «oc decvores ses 17 —_— 1,227,731 — 155,615 
D. Total Unionist. 
OtaL NS stasseecete: 263 344 | 15,447,632 | 20,421,648 | 2,680,080 | 3,698,708 
(Fa ee 112 oe aie 567,996 ma 109,948 te 
In 18954 Held .......0.| 251 | 251 114,879,636 | 14,879,686 | 2,570,137 | 2,661,945 
eined ...)...5) = 93 st) 5,542,007 a 1,036,763 
II. Gladstonian Seats. | 
A. Counties. 
Ao) Meee er 103 6,156,965| 8,962,626 | 1,161,222 | ‘757,286 
ilove eae 4. 2,377,429 ae 454,546 su 
PEW BOD VLLCIG ci csaisecves. 62 3,779,536 | 8,779,586 | 706,676 728,985 
Gained ........... = aa 183,090 — 83,251 
B. Boroughs. 
EDOtaL Ai ratcs covets: 69 4,072,259| 2,520,318 815,472 509,004 
sont omnte 08 35 1,936,847 a 406,610 te 
In 18954 Held ou... 34. 2,135,412| 2,185,412 | 408,862 | 427,098 
ATRL OD ioscses0r.. — —— 384,906 — 81,906 
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Unionist. Gladstonian. Independent. 
1892. 1895. 1892. 1895. 1892. | 1895. 
8. io) 10. 11 12 ‘y 18, 
625,292 | 870,445 | 447,969 588,582 | — 448 
—— i ae es Ses Be aes, ee 
13,386 ar 13,145 a8 Ee aa wo 
611,906 | 666,810 | 434,824 | 401,044 ee 448 
a 204,185 a 182,488 | — = 
406,918 | 561,506 | 312,826 | 428,620 | 3,629 | 18,744 
34,712 a 32,277 — 2,749 =e 
372,206 | 888,020 | 280,549 261,140 | 880 | 1,796 
e. 178,486 = 162,480 | — | 11,948 
168,447 | 289,589 | 110,819 150,188 | 95 | 1,185 
168,447 | 180,910 | 110,819 | 100,457 | 95 191 
— 58,679 = 49,726 | — 994. 
ees | Sot SS ee Ses SSS SS 
1,200,657 | 1,671,540 | 871,614 | 1,157,885 | 3,724 | 15,877 
48,098 ni 45,422 = 2,749 = 
1,152,559 | 1,280,240 | 826,192 762,641 975 | 2,485 
— 441,300 — 394,694 | — | 12,942 
398,024 | 265,789 | 525,483 341,209 | 6,510 1,245 
174,373 — 195,583 Be = ae 
223,651 | 251,940 | 329,900 | 826,880 | 6,510 | 1,245 
— 18,799 — 143700 | — 
280,769 173,411 | 357,366 218,824 | — | 12,077 
may 724-0 Ys 175,363 = a eal 
135,045 | 188,970 | 182,003 177,353 — | 12,077 
_ 34,441 $6,471 7. = = 
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II. Gladstonian Seats 
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C. London. 


In 1895 ! 


D. Total Gladstonian. 
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In 1895 Wald 
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Seats. 
1892.| 1895. 
2. 3. 
25 8 
LZ — 
8 8 
197 116 
93 — 
104 104 
— 12 
234 234 
4A, 44 
190 190 
164. 164 
4A 44 
120 120 
62 62 
17 17 
AD5 45 
460 460 
105 105 
355 
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TasBLteE B. Parr I—Contd. General Summary 


Population (Census of 1891). 


Voting Strength. 
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1,804,131 


1,227,731 
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1895. 
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576,400 


12,033,355 
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7,059,344 
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2,321,753 
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3,310,729 
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6,110,003 
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1892. 1895. 
6. 7. 
218,384. 70,106 
150,018 a 
68,366 70,106 
2,195,078 | 1,886,846 
1,011,174 — 
1,183,904 | 1,221,189 
on 115,157 
2,554,900 | 2,624,187 
486,094 | 492,280 
2,068,806 | 2,181,957 
1,700,098 | 1,'761,824 
485,005 | 504,075 
1,215,093 | 1,257,749 
620,160 | 649,048 
150,018 155,615 
470,142 | 498,428 
4,875,158 | 5,085,054 
1,121,117 | 1,151,920 


3,754,041 | 8,883,134 
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of the Results of the Elections of 1892 and 1895. 
Votes Polled. 
Unionist. Gladstonian. Independent. Total. 
1892. 1895. 1892. 1895. 1892. 1895. 1892. 1895. 

8. 9. 10. | He eiod ass. 14. ae. & 
69,810 23,709 84,779 26,262} 183); — 154,772 49,971 
49,405 — 54,873 — 164 — 104,442 — 
20,405 23,'709 29,906 26,262 pis Ge 50,330 49,971 

748,603 | 462,859 | 967,628 581,295 | 6,693 | 18,822 | 1,722,924 | 1,057,476 
369,502 — 425,819 > 16401 == 795,485 = 
379,101 | 414,619 | 541,809 | 530,445 6,529|13,822| 927,439 958,386 

— 48,240 — 50,850 — — — 99,090 

1,023,316 | 1,186,184 | 973,452 | 924,741] 6,510 | 1,693 | 2,003,278 | 2,062,618 
187,759 217,934 208,728 196,867 — — 396,487 414,801 
835,557 | 918,250! 764,724| 727,874 | 6,510 | 1,698 | 1,606,791 | 1,647,817 
687,687 | 734,917 670,192 687,444 | 3,629 | 25,821 | 1,361,508 | 1,398,182 
180,436 212,927 | 207,640 198,951 | 2,749 | 11,948 390,825 423,826 
507,251 | 521,990 | 462,552 | 488,498 880 | 18,878 | 970,683 974,356 
238,257 | 268,298 195,598| 176,445| 278] 1,185 | 434,133 440,928 
49,405 58,679 54,873 49,726 | 164| 994] 104,442| 109,899 
188,862 | 214,619 | 140,725| 126,719| 114 191 | 329,691} 381,529 
1,949,260 | 2,184,899 | 1,839,242 | 1,788,680 | 10,417 | 28,699 | 3,798,919 | 8,901,728 
417,600 489,540 471,241 445,544 | 2,913 | 12,942 891,754 948,026 
1,531,660 | 1,644,859 2,907,165 | 2,958,'702 


1,368,001 | 1,293,086 | 7,504 | 15,757 


ETE LET LOLS EIDE SG TL OSES ESTEE, RICE SEI OIE I AE LED ACS LEE LTE IED LEA IE TESOL LNAI CE LEILA TE TEED OLE EIT EET CE AY ERE IE EA LIA LLL BALE LEELA IE! SEBO ELLE LILES ETI EEO LTA 
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TasLe D.—Showing the Distribution of Seats 





Percentage 





Under 5%. 5—9 IO—24 





County. | Borough/Total.| County. | Borough/Total.| County. | Borough Total. 














































































































Total number of oe 
seate in 1802. 28 39 67 21 | 35 56 63 53 | 116 
At ELECTION OF 1895. | 
A. Transferred to other ! 
groups— | 
| 
Majority raised __............ 24, 30 54 10 19 29 25 23 48 
4 diminished ....) — — vos + 7: 11 18 11 29 
B. Majority remained 
SEAMONATY ......0esereees 4 a 1s 7 Ae te g aE 
C. Received from other | 
groups— 
By increase in majority.| — — — 4 12 16 22 22 44 
4, decrease A 15 24, 89 12 13 25 16 9 25 
Total in 1895....... .... 19 | 88 52 | 28 | 84 57 | 58 | 50 /|108 
D. Seats won— | 
From Unionists ............ 3 4 zi — 4 4 — — — 
»,  Gladstonians........ 16 14 30 7 13 20 13 14 27 
Total Won .......ccs.00. 19 18 37 ¥é 17 24 13 14 27 
E. Seats retained— 
By Unionists “.......45..... 8 18 26 11 11 22 32 ao 67 
», Gladstonians ............ l 3 4& 3 7 10 18 4, 22 


| ee  S 


Total held “.....:.......... 9 21 30 14 18 32 50 39 89 
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according to the Majority per Cent. in 1892 and 1895. 


a 
of Majority. 








Unopposed. Total. 
25—49 50—99 100 and over. 
ae Bo- | Bo- Bo- Bo- Grand 
County rough Total. |County rough Fotal. County rough Total. [County bough Total. |County fongh Toealt 
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50 /46 | 96 43 | 21) 64 14 %| 21 15 | 25 | 40 [2384 226/ 460 








29 | 21! 50 24|138' 87 LOS P2572 12 — |—,;, — | 122 |108! 280 


3] 5 8 10 | 16 | 26 53.| 63| 116 








14} 21| 85 PZ fea ee 1 | =— 1 7g yas aa 59 | 55) 114 


16 | 23} 89 9/19 | 28 
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ti 70 | 26 | 96 | 122 |108/ 280 
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TasLeE G.—PrErcentace or Masoritigs. Part I. TVerritorially. 
Majority per Cent. Majority per Cent. 
1892. 1895. 1892. 1895. 
Constituency, Constituency. ee 
Union. | Glad- | Union- | Glad- Union- | Glad- ieee Glad 
: sto- i sto- : sto- : | Sto- 
Ist. | nian. ist. nian. ist. nian. ist | nian 
I. Northumber- V. Lancashire. | 
land. (a) County— | 
(a2) County— 1. N. Lonsdale ....| — + | 22°6| 19:4 one 
1. Wansbeck ........ — 95:1) — (|1382°4 2. Lancasteyr..... .... — 16°6| 14:4 Pees. 
2. Tyneside ......... 8°91) ba TA BSE BIAEE POOL < fusca]! OC& | a 
3. Berwick............ — | 124) — | 21°8 4. Chorley ............ - = # | ce 
4, Hexham............ 20) — — | 108 Oe LALWens lcci. 20. — 26; 135) — 
(6) Borough— 6. Clitheroe .......... 89S = 
1. Newcastle (1)...| 29°3 | — 81) — 7. Accrington........ — | 100; — 5'8 
2. ” (2)... — ig OG toe 8. Rossendale........ — | 39°71) = ~ 
7% Morpeth ........... — * — |175°6 9. West Hough- 37-7 | — *, a) ooo 
4, Tynemouth... 121 | — 70 | — Pon eee rete ast 
10. Heywood ......... — | 165) 144 | — 
II. Durham. Ja. e Middleton... (= 2:2) 171) — 
(a) County— dpe RadCliuiles..a.01) os 1:9} 12°2 | —< 
Te ATVOW\.).¢cs1.s...- — (2039) — * Dore ticelesi.....ccn.c-50 — 5'3 a oa 
2. Houghton-le- ; : 14. Stretford .......... 25°5 | — oad 
Srein eh. \ one 29°77) — 15°4 TDEWLOTEON. 23. serene. --- 04) 3876 | — 
3. Chester-le-St.... — | 58°7| — |79'1 | 16. Prestwich ........ 27 | eee 17 
4, North-Western) — 771| — | 403] 17. Southport ........ 141) — | 173) — 
By SOMNE UCL gee ecees cacen: — 530; — 38:2] 18. Ormskirk ......:. 119°8 | — |153°5 | — 
6. South-Eastern .| — 30; 21) — DE ODLIO 2.7. 4c2s..ct0 A6°4:) Je . Be, 
7. Bishop’sAuck- ] ; 20. Widnes ............ 56 | — | 149) — 
Vand ose Tr | PALS aa eset wee Newton banks. 23-4 | — | 390 | — 
8. Barnard Castle| — | 82°55} — | 27:9] 22. Ince... — 5'2|.. 92 pase 
(6) Borough— 23 Die P Bieotsdesdeesce — | 226) — | 152 
Lea. 22.-4.-: — 75{ — 03 ) Borough— 
2. Darlington........) — 19} 243 | — 1. Ashton - 4:9). \Cogaaa 
3. Gateshead... ... — 618) Co eta under- Tyne } 
4. Hartlepool........ — L641 7a ZA SALTOW, festatone ts 146 | — | 355 | — 
5. South Shields... — | 25°4) — 2-7 3. Blackburn (1) | 274] — | 3896 | — 
6. Stockton-on- 68 mae cays 4. (2) | 351) — > —— 
AS een 5. Bolton OS eres 11:2 | — | 275-2 
7. Sunderland (1)} — | 15°6} 201) — 6. (2). | 8°03) ies 69 
8. 9 (2); — | 193) — * 7. Preston (1) ....| 805 | — 73 5) — 
8. § # Bh é i 
III. Cumberland. 9. Oldham (1) — 3°3|.. 8.3 
(a) County— 10. wate) — 49; 31} — 
1, Hskdale............ — | 267) — 4:0) (11, Burnley ............ — | 281) — 6-2 
Be mE OPIG TN sece5e.) on: 36) — | 183) — Le ME DMLT VG ltrs teresa: 255 |; — | 208| — 
3. Cockermouth...) — | 201) — 50} 13. Rochdale ........ — | 21:8) 96) — 
4. Hgremont ........ — |139| 36); — 14. St. Helens........ 20) — | 148 | — 
(6) Borough— 15. Warrington ....) 17°9 | — | 20°2 | — 
Lo oCarlisle cc: — 56 | — VALLOeI 6 Wigan .2:..:..3... 33 | — | 284) — 
2. Whitehaven ....| — | 20°0| 23:8 | — 17. Salford, N......:.. —_— 8°48. Ocl | ee 
18:22 We | 00 [ae ee 
IV. Westmore- 19 Os cated FAC La ee 2:2) = 
land. 20. Liverpool, : Ae 
(a) County— Kirkdale .... } er pase ae 
1; Appleby .....1,.8 313 | — | 420; — 21. Liverpool, } 5191 a 
ie Wena rai. cies: 28°2 | — | 352 | — Walton .... 








* Uncontested. 
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TABLE G.—PERCENTAGE OF MAJORITIES, 


tllustrated by the Hlections of 1892 and 1895. 


LO? 


Partl. Territorially—Contd. 





Constituency. 











V. Lancashire. 
OF Borough—Contd. 
2. Liverpool, } 
Everton .... 
. Liverpool, } 
W. Derby 
. Liverpool, } 
Exchange 
. Liverpool, } 
Abercrombie 
. Liverpool, } 
E. Toxteth 
. Liverpool, © 
W. Toxteth 
. Liverpool, | 
Scotland .... 
. Manchester, N. 


N.W. 
N.E. 


Scab 


Vi. Cheshire. 


(a) County— 
MeeVirral |......0.0... 
. Eddisbury........ 


soveee 


. Knutsford 

(6) Borough— 
1. Birkenhead 
mecnester ......:..... 
- Staleybridge ... 


G0 SID OUR oo bo 


pereere. 


eoreee 


4, Stockport (1) a 
5 (2).. 


9) 


VII. Yorkshir2. 


(a) County— 

ME OITSK .....66. 00051 
. Richmond ...,., 
. Cleveland 
Sew bitby ...,.....:... 
. Holderness 
. Buckrose 


oreo wees! 


eeeeee 


OOF bo 


Oaeeeeeee 





Majority per Cent. 
































1892. 1895. 
Union. | Glad-| Union- | &lad- 
: sto- é sto- 
ist. nian. ist. nian. 

82°6 | — * ce 
40°4 | — |1741}) — 
— 2°4, 96); — 
40°7-|  —= * ae 
6855) 1126 | 
45°3 = 1383-5. — 
a 771| — 43°8 
= 76| — | 11:7 
_ — 41°7 a3 
38 | — Ga ete as 
83 | — AG Ota cee 
sant 4 4, 17 | — 
= 39| 142 | — 
80°5 | — * = 
13°2 | — ease eee 
2775 | — * ie 
— 39°3; 11°33 | — 
— 27°38; — 40°2 
187 | — EYEGP: Oy geen 
72 | — 23°71 | — 
702 | — * ces 
Tipe One ee 
245 | — % as 
11-7; — | 229) — 
22) — Ore hisses 
— lll; 110] — 
66°3 | — * x8 
ed eee ae Ered ee 
oe 85) — 140 
28°3 | — * = 
125 | — BOA? |e 
ia pig cases 23 


Uncontested. 





Constituency. 








VII. Yorkshire. 
(2) County UO ances, 
7. Howdenshire... 
. Skipton ........... 


eooeverees 


Ceeeereevosr 


pL OPleyy estas: 
. Normanton 
. Colne Valley... 
. Holmfirth 
. Barnsley 
- Hallamshire .... 
. Rotherham 


oveeeers 


eceeores 


Oeereeeerne 


@oeere 


Peeerersovceeers 


. Barkston Ash... 
. Osgoldcross .... 
PP UCUSE Ye scvarasecses 
. Spem Valley ..... 
(6) Borough— 
Work: (hye asce 
(2yeestiete aes 
: Bradford, Wee 
Cent. 


eo fees 


92 


eeeeeees 


oeeeeene 


© Cereereees 


. Sheffield, 
Attercliffe 
. Sheffield, 
Brightside 
. Sheffield, 
Cent. 
. Sheffield, \ 
Hallam 
. Sheffield, Eccles 
. Dewsbury 
. Halifax (1) 


eneseeee 


eeeeeene 


: Jn ep fee ey 
2. Huddersfield.... 
. Middlesboro’.. 
. Pontefract........ 





' Majority per Cent. 


1892. 


Glad- 
sto- 
nian. 


Union- 
ist. 


—_—— 


2°0 





51 
73°1 
49°5. 
59°1 
61°3 
16°5 
70°0 
92°6 





131°3 
5'0 


16°7 
~— 17: A 
42°5 
571 
12°1 
45°4: 





i 
Boo Bre | 
pa 


“I 





a 





1895. 


Union- 
ist. 





* 


bl) [S| « * 
(2) 











Ssto- 
nian. 





20°0 
45°83 

6°0 
40°0 





389°5 

14:4 

44°5 

46°5 

17-7 
% 
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TABLE G.—PERCENTAGE OF MAJORITIES. 


Part I, 


Batnes—Parliamentary Representation in Lingland 


| Mar. 


Territorially—Contd. 


a 





Constituency. 











VII. Yorkshire. 
(6) Borough—Contd. 
25. Scarborough ... 
26 Wakefield 


VIII. Derby- 
shire. 
oe County— 
1. High Peak....... 
N.E. 


ana eeteeereeeees 


NID OT 99 PO 


eter rc ewereeee 


(0) “Borough— 
1. Derby (1) 
2. (2) 


IX. Nottingham- 

shire. 

(a) County— 
1. Bassetlaw ........ 
Zo Newark? .:......... 
3. Rushcliffe 
4. Mansfield 
(b) Borough— 
1. Nottingham, W. 
2. E 
3. 


eee eeeee 


de) 


ee eeees 


pe reeeee 


” r. 
Ay S. 
X. Staffordshire. 
(a) County— 

1. Leek 


tee reece ence 





Peete rereene 


| 
Peewee rer eeaneees| 


ine atveld., 3.2... 
. Kingswinford .. 
Handsworth ....| 
(b) Borough— | 
. Stafford 
Hanley )x::52.... 
. Newcastle- 

under-Lyne 
. Stoke-on- -Trent 
. Walsall 
. Wednesbury .... 
. West 
wich 


SID OUR by 


eee eeeresee 


IAM WHE 


1 


Brom- i 





Majority per Cent. 




















1892. 1895. 
Union- | Glad-} Union- | Glad- 
toon ney sto- 
ist. nian. ist. nian 
B25) =. a ee 
185 | — Ee ey ae 
$64. VIA 
—— 71:4) — 12°5 
— 4°4.| — arg 
115°3 | — aoe 
— 25°3| — 132 
— 40°5 | — 18°3 
oe 170 | — 
73 35°3|. 165 | — 
ae iat 92); — 
9-9.) —= | Ssaaaee 
* site * ey 
— 17-2) — 12°3 
me LL ir 6S i eid un 
5:6 | — ea 9:2 
aa 1S4)o Sas 
8 6 Oe a 
86 | — TE es 
case * | os fs * 
81:5 | — * = 
4°3 | — 12:0 ee 
Ol oe ta 
41:3 | — * — 
35°6 | — * weak 
—— | } 2778 | wes 0-7 
— | 459) — 5:3 
— | 431) — 3:2 
sae 62°6 Aye Al ecres 
64 | — 65.4. 
12) — 4 Ome 
380°4 | — 3 ‘BS 














Constituency. 





xX. Staffordshire. 
(6) Borough—contd. 
8. Wolverhamp- 

Cone... 

9. Wolverhamp- 
LOM, OS puna. 3 } 

10. Wolverhamp 
ton, W. 


XI. Warwick- 
shire. 
(a) County— 
1. Tamworth 


eeeeeeee 


2. Nuneaton ......:. . 


3. Stratford 
ACME DY aoc. icnctevek 
(°) Borough— 
1. Aston Manor... 
=) Warwick..z....... 
. Coventry....... 
. Birmingham, 
erate, 
. Birmingham, | 
West. d...<2.. 


. Birmingham, 
Central .... 

. Birmingham, 
Northi........ 

. Birmingham, 
Wastin iia 

. Birmingham, 
Bordesley .. 
Birmingham, 


South 


CO CO ~J op) Or H> G2 DO 


f 
I 


XII. Shropshire. 
(a) County— 
1. Oswestry 
2 Ladlow | ...<....... 
3. Wellington....... 
4. Newport 


10. 


Orseseoes 


Se ocescees 


Oe reeeeere 


1. Shrewsbury .. 


XIII. Hereford. 
(a) County— 
1. Leominstet....... 
De OSE Ate cated 
(6) Borough— 
1. Hereford 


3! 


ee reecerrs) 























Majority per Cent. 
1892. 1895. 

| Union- Glad- Union- Gi ad- 
seers sto- ‘ sto- 
ist. nian. ist. nian. 

4 — | 347 
* ne * ie. 
30°5 — 20'8 ‘aba 

| 

89°7 | — * Rew. 
15:0 | — 39°40 
262 | — 62°6 | — 
— |179| 69); — 
| 303°6'| = | 2495) |aeee 
* yar... *% ele 
== 371 7:5 | 
* ely x a, 
235°1 | — |339°7 | — 
263°0°| — * Ped 
131-0 | — |2748 | — 
78:0.) — * a. 
140°0 | — {178-7 | — 
128°7 | — | 2842 | — 
bg — | 279) — 
1779 | — * oem 
478 | = * _ 
364 | — *% a 
25°38 | — * = 
479 | — * he 
11-8 | — 61:7 | — 
— 9:2) 23:0 | — 








* Uncontested. 
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illustrated by the Klections «f 1892 and 1895. 


LLL 


































































































TABLE G.—PERCENTAGE OF Masoritizs. Parti. Territorially-—Contd. 
Majority per Cent. Majority per Cent. 
1892. 1895. 1892. 1895. 
Constituency. Constituency. 
Union- | Glad- | Union- | Glad- Union- | Glad- | Upion- | Glad- 
} sto- : sto- ; sto- ; sto- 
ist. nian, ist. nian. ist nian. ist nian 
XIV. Worcester- XIX. Hertford- : 
shire. shire. | 
{a) County— (a) County— | 
or. Bewdley............ ¥ — = — Wey Eictehinige asceen: BRE en 
2. Evesham........... 2 Orly ee * — we Hertiord a yO Oe 
3. Droitwich ........ 167 | — % — Se Sb.Alban'sae.a: 32°8 | — MN aa 
BINOLLN..),.....000000- — | 680| 245) — 4, Watford........000. 32°3 | — 7 
BRUUABU s.....0000.0s0000 103°0 | — * —_ 
(b) Borough— XX. Middlesex. 
1. Worcester ........ 32:0 | — | 516 | — | (a) County— | 
2. Kidderminster | 14°77 | — | 172 | — fe Enfield sh o2.cs, 500 | — we ae 
Bevud ley ......:...... 19°C ae = 2. Tottenham........ 422 | — | 67:3) — 
8. “Hornsey..i.10:3. 11L2:b- “a — 
XV. Monmouth. 4. Harvow) Vececsse 764) — * — 
(a) County— 6. Kalinga... 1626) a - a 
BIN OPEW........csc0000. — | 300; — | 181 6. Uxbridge ......... 1549 | — % — 
BMY CSU ...0.......-00- — |312°3| — |270°3 fee BEM Ord ct...) 00 2, — = 
8. South....... LS Sse ey a oarord. 
(6) Borough— aires 
1, Monmouth Dist.| — 93) -- 42 : 
(a) County— é 
fr 1. Biggleswade..... — | 107 49 | — 
eter Sie en — | 238} — | 35 
(a) niy (6) Borough— . 
1, Stroud ca... A ha ee iaE eat) ORRIN tate Bae ih | BOS Eg Sie ag 
2. Tewkesbury ....| 21°8 | — * — | XXII. Cambridge. 
8. Cirencester ....) — 37) 50) — | (a) County— 
4. Thornbury........ ARP Ne 284) 1. Wisbech ..:......2.: — 29; 538 — 
5. Forest of Dean} — | 821) — * 2. Chesterton....... — | 100] 104) — 
{b) Borough— d 3. Newmarket ...... — | 368| 88) — 
1. Gloucester........ —— 3°0; 16:9 | — | (6) Borough— 
echeltenham ...| 242 | — | 1659 | — 1. Cambridge...... 83] — | 22°4 | — 
3. Bristol, N.. — 84) 53) — : 
mS... Pee rela oo Wewra ce tees | 
fee. | E........ a Pills ey cel Ps Gomi | 
4 A eS ia ib bOA La: a 1. Ramsey ............ 16°2 | —"| 46:0) —— 
XVII. Oxford. 2. Huntingdon... UBS nga 169 | — 
(a) County— XXIV. Northamp- 
BeANDULy ......00.. — 5°4/ 319 | — ton. 
_ 2. Woodstock....... — 2°6| 248 > — | (a) County— 
3. Henley ............ 128 | — | 104) — De N orthngs 550k: 17°4 |) — * — 
@ Borough— 3 Gout cess oe — LO Saor yas 
ML IXLOYU, 6. .0iceeseres 38 | — |} 21:7) — con IIS 2, Os Seamer =. 1 8414- ==) | 24:5 
: [VARS ome Bae Sas —_ 100 a8 | — 
XVIII. Bucking- o Borough— 
hamshire. . Northampton ‘ : 
er County — ER i Set cd gama 
1. N.Buckingham| — 95| 90) — 2. Northampton 59-5| 3:1 
2. Aylesbury ........ 84:3 | — # — CaN ikiccemsc } ie: eit 
3. Wycombe ........ 26-1 | — * _- 3. Peterboro’ .......- | — 84) 120) — 
* Uncontested. 
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TABLE G.—PERCENTAGE OF MAJORITIES. 


Part I. 


Batwwes—Parliamentary Itepresentation in Hngland 


[Mar. 


Territorially—Contd. 





Constituency. 


XXV. Rutland. 
(a) County— 





XXXVI. Lincoln. 
() County— 
Bs Gainsboro’ 


eeceress 


eo ee teen oorerere 


. Horneastle....... 
MEOH TOL coe 20.34 
. Stamford 
. Spalding. ... 
(6) Borough— 
MVITICOLY 5, \svarcete 
2. Gt. Grimsby ... 
‘3. Grantham 
4. Boston 


Ceecceeee 


Side eae 


seeeeeee 


Pe eeececeees 


XXVII. Leicester. 

(a) County— 
Se M elton i ....dscu 5s 
2. Loughboro’ 
3. Bosworth 
4, Harborough 

(6) Borough— 
1. Leicester (1) .. 
BM). 


XXVIII. Norfolk. 
(a) County— 
1. North-West ... 
2. South-West .... 


corre 
weoeerere 


ener 


Pee eerereecccser 


eeeererresccoees 


6. South 
(6) Borough— 
1. Norfolk (1) 
2.» (2) 
3. Yarmouth 
4. King’s Lynn ... 


XXIX. Suffolk. 
(a) County— 
1. Lowestoft 


weer cererrevones 


eeeeee 
cores 


eerecene 


3. Stowmarket . 

4, Sudbury............ 

5. Woodbridge .... 
(6) Borough— 

1. Bury St. Ed- 


munds........ 























Majority per Cent. 
1892. 1895. 
Union- | Glad- | Union- | Glad- 
é sto- sto- 
ist. nian. ist. nian. 
* pata * aes. 
oo 22:4) — 18°0 
-—~ 10°6 — 18°8 
— 24°3 — 10°9 

19°9 a 51°0 —_ 
279 | -— 731 — 
ol 10:2 — 
— 75 81 — 
— 7-0 6:0 — 
—_— 17°8 == Ar3 
26) — 291 | — 
— 3:21 32:0 — 
* — 81°5 == 
— SIe0) PRIS S 5 
— 389°6 — 26°6 
—_ 11-7 —— 180 
La apelin alors 
se * pre * 
—_ 28°4 — 36'°8 
9°0 — 54 — 
— 39°1 —_— 13°5 
— 10°2 — 44, 
— 13:0 — 3°2 
21°3 — 242 ad 
13'3 a 11°4 aoe 
Bless * 11-4 
—: 99} 21:9 |; — 
os | — 52 | — 
30°4 | — 36°1 — 
— 370; — 23°71 
== 3°2| 38'9 —_— 
759 | — *% — 
— 16°5| 13:2 | — 
AGB | jl eb ee 











Constituency. 


XXIX. Suffolk. 

(6) Borough—Contd. 
2. Ipswich (1) ... 
3. 5 








XXX. Essex. 
o County— 
DAUROMLOL. sn...03.5 
. Walthamstow .. 
. Epping 
. Saffron Wal- 

den 
. Harwich 
. Maldon 
. Chelmsford...... 
8. South-East 
) Borough— 

. Colchester 


eoweerereces 


seer ercovere 


eee teeseees 


seer eceseeee 


GO NTO OV H Co bo Re 


XXXI. Kent. 
Oh County— 

1. Sevenoaks 
. Medway............ 
. Tonbridge 
ae Larne ed tte 9,3. 
. Faversham........ 
. Ashford 
. St. Augustine .. 
Thanet 
(6) Borough— 
Canterbury 
Chatham 


ese eee 


eee reeeecere 


WIR OUR 0 DOH 


Caeeecceconn 


eeeecevnce 


oe eeeesroreers 


Hythe 
. Gravesend 
. Rochester 
. Maidstone 


eeeeeeee 


ereceons 


NID. OUR 9 NO 


XXXII. Sussex. 
(%) County— 

1. Horsham 
. HK. Grinstead .... 


eeeetore 


en eeeees 


DOU go bo 


(6) Borough— 
1. Brighton (1).... 
Dei aes Bi(2) 
3. Hastings 


eee eeeeeee 











Majority per Cent. 





























1892. 1895. 

Union- ae |. Union- Giad- 
5S sto- : St Q- 
ist. nian. 1st. nian, 
73, — 1:0) oem 
1:0}. 41 
21:3 | — | os4deem 
231 | — 52:0 | — 
63:83), -— ae 
Oe eae 23°5 

80; — | 700 | == 
ars 4:0) 150) — 
A905 —— Ce 
12:4 oe 55:1) ae 

| 

28 | — — | 90 
BAA eee % pa. 
AASB ae * ae 
Zo Ones * se 
12:1) |) 5 oe 
43 | — | 25:9 | — 
EN, ae ae) eg 
pEaiee * seas 

ne _— * o- 
* pas. x a. 
lhl |) = S956'Geee 
128°) —— ae ee 
“1 a * eae 
46°3 | —) |) QF7-4 |e 
50°71 | — * pas 
SEO fs ler = * = 
69°7 | — 2) 29:8 oes 
TOA | * am 
142°0 | — eo 
98 | — ta 
17°38 | — * Bi: 
43°3 | — 550 | — 
* oe * Prd 
V7:T 4 AO 














* Uncontested. 
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TABLE G.—PERCENTAGE OF MAJORITIES. 


illustrated by the Elections of 1892 and 1895. 


Part I. 


113 


Territorially—Contd. 














Majority per Cent. 






































Majority. per Cent. 












































1892. 1895. 1892. 1895. 
Constituency. Constituency. 
Union- | Glad-{ Union- | Glad- Union- | Glad- | Union- | Glad- 
; sto- s sto- ; sto- : sto- 
Ist. - | nian. | i8t- | nian, ist. | rian. | ist. | nian. 
XXXIII. Hamp- XXXVII. Dorset. 
shire. (a) County— 

(a) County— Lor OLE Ge crore, 151.) — z= = 
1. Basingstoke...... 59°0 | — e as De BOW bla ise) ates: 4°8 | — s — 
PEP ANCOVET..<.....0.0 * os il — 3. East * = = —- 
3. Petersfield ........ 30°0 | — - — is NV OBUie etacccrcess 31:2 | — - — 
4. Fareham .......... 33°8 | — . — 

5. New Forest...... 202 | — = — 
Bee Wicht.| ss | — | $3 | — | XX VIET Somer 

(6) Borough— (a) Oe eae By 
1. Winchester ...... 412 | — * — LN fis es 

: HQ | : IN OP ETE Matar tect: — 04) 17°53 
2. Christchurch..... 78) — Lay bee eset i 
8. Southampton | ae NV ell ate 2 riecis. 276 | — | 42°9 
G (1) 107) — 143 | — Se Ht POM Sa taes a: — 11°4 8:0 rs 
4 ee harncion 4 Wa et 5, ek teow a4: 18:3 | — 82°72 | — 
0) P Baer a 20) hopes 2 ee oe atees an 103) — | 88 
ae ? . Bridgwater ...... — J ot 
: peo mouth i te i ae 7. Wellington 25°3 | — * — 
; “4 ae - (6) Borough— 
Te babe CE)... 72) — 18°1.| — 
: apg Ce) ay Oem SO): eh 13 78 fees 

XXXIV. Surrey. : : ; % a 

(a) County— 3. Taunton ......... 52°2 | 
ae Chertsey............ * _- _ -— 

2. Guildford ....... 35°5) * — XXXIX. Devon. 

my Reigate ............ 545 | — * — (@) County— 

4; Epsom .............. 883 5 — ~ — De ELOUILOM a ectea 790 |; — _ “Thy 

5. Kingston .......... 170}; — | 5697) — DO VIVELtOn pics seu. 43°0 | — * — 

6. Wimbledon ....; 1842 | — * _ 3. 8. Molton ........ — |608| — | 465 
4. Barnstaple........ — S41 62 | — 
Bo Tavistock. - .iss., os 5:1 3°7 

XXXV. Berk- GL OURG Sa scenes 101°9 | — {1045 ) — 

shire. Ts, PORGGAY ccc 10°4 | — 43 | — 

(a) County— . 8. Ashburton ........ — 195; — 10°3 
1. Abingdon ........ 101 | — | 3846 |} — | (0) Borough— 4 
eewbury ........ 165 | — | 298 | — LA KObOP oes. cncseaee 166 | — | 146) — 
3. Wokingham ....} 82.1 | — % -— 2. Devonport’ (1) |} — | 11:3), — 81 

(6) Borough— 3. ‘ (2) fo —) | 11:8). — 76 
Beeeading ............ — 78} 89 | — 4, Plymouth (1) 32 | — 5:2] — 
2. Windsor ......... ik — * os 5. fe (2) 45 | — 0°4, 

| | XL. Cornwall. 

XXXVI. Wilt- . ) County— 

shire. LA Sty Eves) ...caes.4.. - — ~ ae 

(a) County— | 2, St, Austell... — | 62:0; — | 356 

ie oricklade ........ — | 279); 21}; — 3) Camborne ........ — | 166! 170) = 

| 2: Chippenham...| 66 | — | 149] — 4, Launceston ..... a haa: Ay a | ae ee 

eee estbury ......... — |15°8| 38 | — = Bodmin .. 64) — | 155 
@, Devizes ............ — 36|/ 131) — Oye EPUTOM Ar niece 60°0 | — 9ONi Ss 
Bey Wilton. ............ 12°2 | — 73 | — | (0) Borough— 

(2) Borough— | 1. Penryn - Fal- SouN hue She Ad, 
1. Salisbury ........ 209 | — | 182) — mouth 

te A soeb ok ph Pe | x 

* Uncontested. 
VOL. LIX. PART I. I 
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TABLE G.—PERCENTAGE OF MAJORITIES. 


Batnes— Parliamentary Representation in England 


[ Mar. 


Parti. Territorially—Contd. 





Constituency. 








LONDON. 
(a) Central— 
1. City of cence 
don (1) .... 
2. City of ea 
don (2) . 
WEES SRINCL cis. cose. ve 
9 Cent. 
; », Holborn 
(6) North— 
7. Hackney, S. 
8 N 


3 
4, Finsbury, EH. ....| 
5 
6 


: ¥ oon 
9. i, 
10. Islington, N.. 


ith + Sek 
12. 4 rhb 
13. Ee W. 
14. St. Pancras, N. 
15. 5 S. 
16. : E. 
LWA : Wis 
() West— 


8. Westminster .. 

19, St. George’s, 
Han. Sq. } 
20. Marylebone, KH. 
21. WwW 
22. 
23. 
24. Kensington, ING 
25. > S. 
26. 
27. 


Paddington, N. 
S. 


Oeereresvoss 


Core reeseeee 


28. Hammersmith 
(d) S. River— 
29. Woolwich 
30. Greenwich........ 
31. Deptford 


eccesoes 


Pe eeneee 





Majority per Cent. 





1892. 


| Union- 


ist. 





98°9 


46°3 


22°2 
Bil 
81 
21°4 
20°2 
1'4 


85°1 


35°7 











Glad- 
sto- 


nian. 


Or 
aes 
we 




















1895. 
Constituency. 
Union- oe 
ist. nian. 
LONDON. 
(d) S. River—Contd., 
* ie 32. Rotherhithe .... 
33. Bermondsey ... 
% Ps 34. W. Southwark | 
35. W. Newington | 
* — 36. Walworth ..... 
13°5 | — 37. N. Lambeth ... | 
289 | — 38. Battersea ........| 
rs — ©) East End—~ 
9. Whitechapel ... 
73 | — ne Mile End ....... 
92:0 | — 41. BethnalGreen i 
105 | — N.W.. 
39°4 | — 42, BethnalGreen, 
porte J 8.Wae 
38:7 | — 43. Hoxton oss. 
— | 152] 44. Haggerston .... 
80 | — 45. Bow and 
ies A Role Bromley .... 
12°4: | — 46. Stepney set. 
S0°O } eA bas. S Oplar Ulta 
48. St. es 
“i — in- Kast 
fs __ | 49. Limehouse ..... 
50. S. West Ham... 
83°1 | — 51. N. mn ok 
64-2 | — | (f) Suburbds— 
56:2 | — 52. Croydon............. 
* — 53. Norwood 
314 | — 54. Lewisham ........ 
~ ee BOP Brixton j...cecccee 
53:2 | — 56. Dulwich............ 
37°3 | — | 57. Kennington .. 
549 | — 58. Peckham ........ 
59. Clapham ....... 
72°7 | — | 60. N. “eh aay 
34:7 | — 61. Wandsworth.. 
27°77 | — | 62. Hampstead 


* Uncontested. 





Majority per Cent. 



































1892. 1895. 
Union- | Glad- } Union- | Glad- 
3 sto- 4 sto-- 
ist. nian. ist. nian. 
AArAi| | Sy 
-- 17°6 94 | — 
ers jo. 9 | i 4°] 
— 46°9|, — | 162 
= 3s 3 | 24°30) eee 
— 5:4) 16°. 
— 88°0| — |} Sa 
— 120-9) 7S 0a 
24:8) . 65 #3 
- 3] 47-6). — |e 
— 61:3) > — 4:4. 
— OOF kes sS 
= V5 es Gsom ee 
3:9 — 25: s | 
— 68°31" = 26'6 
a Sls 0°71 > 
= 7-37 28:49 = 
— 3u0°4 | 19:5) 
— 0:6 14:2 = 
35°0 | — Ar) ) = 
60°47 |9 —— * a 
83°3 | — a8 & 
26°7 90°9 | — 
69°4, : 1410°6 | = 
— 18°6)| °35°9 |) 
49 | — 20-4 | 
14:2 | — 51:7 | = 
as 24°4.| 20°9 | == 
60°2 | — 99:5 | — 
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TABLE G.—Parrt II. 





Crass I. UNDER 5 PER CENT. 





County. 





b> 


. Unionist. 


. Eastbourne 
. Torquay 


Ne 
say 
%* 


wre 


S.E. Durham 
Egremont 
Skipton 
Shipley 
Doncaster 
Otley 

. Biggleswade 
Cricklade 

. Westbury 


Pee 
° 
wa 


ie Se A ee 


ee 


B. Gladstonian. 


(a) ao 

(b) 1. Eskdale 

. Buckrose 

3. Luton 

4, EK. Norfolk 
5. Mid Norfolk 
6. Tavistock 


bo 


. Prestwich 


{c) 7 
8. Lichfield 


Total 19 








Borough. 








A. Unionist. 
(a) 1. West Salford 
2. 8. Salford 

3. Wednesbury 


(b) 4, Birkenhead 
5. Ipswich (1) 
6. Christchurch 
(c) 7. Hartlepool 
8. S. Manchester 


9. N. Salford 

10. Oldham (1) 
11. Cent. Bradford 
12. E. Hull 

13. EH. Nottingham 
14. Stoke-on-Trent 
15. Northamp- 

ton) (2) 
16. Haggerston 


(a 
(b 


(c) 


tllustrated by the Elections of 1892 and 1895. 
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Majorities of 1895 by Groups of Percentage. 


Cuass II. BETWEEN 5 AND 10 PER CENT. 


County. 





A. Unionist. 
) a 
) 1.8.W. Norfolk 
. Isle of Wight 
. Wilton 
Truro 


. Keceles 

. Ince 

. Spalding 
Rugby 

. N. Bucks 

. Wisbech 

. Newmarket 
. Mid Northants 
. Cirencester 
. Barnstaple 
. Frome 


— 
SCOONAM Pwhde 


pe 
pat 


pot bed fed 
ot He © bO 


B. Gladstonian. 


17. St.Geo.-in-East] (a) 1. Chesterfield 


B. Gladstonian,. 
(a) — 
(b) 1. Durham 
. South Shields 
W. Leeds 
S. Leeds 
Newcastle- 
under- Lyne 
Stafford 
Great Grimsby 
Monmouth 
District 
W. Southwark 
. Whitechapel 
Hoxton 


Ce cee ea pr ee ee 


eid 


(c) 12. Pontefract 
13. Scarborough 
14. Ipswich (2) 
15. Plymouth (2) 
16. Falmouth 


Total 338 


(b) 2. Tyneside 
3. Cockermouth 
4. Klland 
5. Pudsey 
6. Accrington 
7. Loughborough 
8. S. Somerset 


Total 23 


Borough. 


A. Unionist. 
(a) 1.N.E. Man- 
chester 
2. 8. Nottingham 
3. Stockport (1) 
4. York (1) 
5. Walsall 
6. King’s Lynn 
7. Plymouth (1) 
(b) 8.8. Tynemouth 
9. Newcastle (1) 


(c) 10. Newcastle (2) 
11. Oldham (2) 
12. Derby (2) 

13. Coventry 

14. N. Bristol 

15. Bedford 

16. Lincoln 

17. Reading 

18. Liverpool, Ex- 
change 

19, Rochdale. 

20. 8S. Hackney 

21. N. St. Pancras 

22. Bermondsey 

23. N.EH. Bethnal 
Green 


B. Gladstonian. 
(a) 1. Gateshead 


2. Portsmouth (1) 
eu ime i> (2) 
4. Burnley 

5. Hanley 

6. Devonport (1) 
7. 9 (2) 
8. Battersea 


(c) 9. Bolton (2) 
10. W.Nottingham 
11. Colchester 


Total 84 





* Each class is subdivided into three groups: (a) where the majority rose, as compared 
with that of 1892; (b) where it fell; and (c) where the seat was won in 1895 from the 


opposite party. 


Ez 
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TasLe G.—Part I]. Majorities of 1895 by Groups of Percentage—Contd. 




















Crass Il]. Brtrwen 10 AND 25 PER CENT. County, Borough. 
B. Gladstonian— | B. Gladstonian— 
County. 5 Borough. Contd. Contd. 
VO. as amram (cy i Recher (b) 4. EH. Leeds 
a) 7 A cena (a) i SenepeN 14, Rushcliffe 5. W. Newington 
Bop ad 5 ae 15. N. Monmouth 6. W. Islington 
Saad : 8 16. E. Northants 7.8. E. Bethnal 
3. Ripon . 3. E. Manchester TAC GEE out G 
4, Hythe |: 4, Staleybridge ; 50 Me 
y phages 18. Louth (c) 8. Stockton - on - : 
5. Widnes at 5. Cent. Leeds Tdlahron Wald m 
6. Southport 6. Kidderminster ee hie 
aah eke 3 20. N. Norfolk 
7. High Peak 7. 8. Bristol 
5 21. EH 
. Eye 
8. Leek 8. Oxford TOM seston 
9. N.W. Stafford |: 9. Cambridge Pecan anton 
10. Thornbury ' 10. Chatham va 
11. Huntingdon 11.Southamp- 
12. Chesterton ton (1) (c) 24. Hexham 
13. Stamford 12. Bath (1) 
14. 8. Norfolk NES Mery nv ee 
15. Chippenham 14. Cent. Hackney 
16. Bodmin . Total 58 Total 50 
(b) 15. Bury 
(b) 17. S. Monmouth 16. W. Wolver- 
18. Henley hampton Cuass IV. BErrweeEn 25 AND 50 PER CENT. 
| 17. Dudley ie Ne 
(c) 19. N. Lonsdale 18. Cheltenham Bor 
20. Lancaster 19. Norwich (1) eee it 
21. Darwen 20. Hastings 
22. Middleton 21. Exeter A. Unionist. A. Unionist. 
23. Heywood 22. Salisbury (a) 1. Appleby (a) 1.Stepney ; 
24. Radcliffe 23. HE. St. Pancras 2. Kendal 2. N. Islington 
25. Crewe 3. Holderness 3. E. Islington _ 
26.8. Derbyshire | (c) 24. Sunderland (1) | - 4. Altrincham 4. W.S8t. Pancras 
27. N. Worcester 25. Darlington 5. Newton 5. Greenwich 
28. Stroud 26. Whitehaven 6. Bassetlaw 6. Deptford 
29. Woodstock 27.5.W. Man- 7. Nuneaton 7. Fulham 
30. Maldon chester 8. Ramsey 8. Peckham 
31. Woodbridge | 28. W. Bradford 9. Romford 9. Croydon 
32. N. Somerset ./ 29. H. Bradford 10. Lowestoft 10. Blackburn (1) 
33. Devizes 30. Hereford 11. Dartford 11. Grantham 
_ 84, Camborne 31. Gloucester 12. Faversham 12. Ashton-under- 
; 32. Peterborough 13. Abingdon Lyne 
B. Gladstonian. 33. Yarmouth 14. Newbury 13. Barrow 
(a). 1. Berwick 34. Stockport (2) 15. Wells 14. Wigan 
2. Cleveland 35. Derby (1) 16. E. Somerset 15. N. Leeds 
' 3. Brigg 36. Norwich (2) 16. Wakefield 
4. Harborough 37. E. Finsbury ~ (b) 17. Oswestry 17. Rochester 
sf 38. Walworth 18. Melton 
(b) . 5. penser le: 39. N. Lambeth 19. B. Grinstead | (b) 18. N. W. Man- 
Spring - ; 40. N.Camberwell ester 
6. Keighley : 41, N. Wess Ham | ¢ 
7. Colne Valley | 42.8. West Ham ](c) 20. Stowmarket : 
8. Hallamshire 21.8. Northants | (c) 19. Cent. Finsbury 
%. Spen Valley B. Gladstonian. 22. Gorton 20. N. Kensington 
10. Leigh (a) 1. Carlisle 23, Banbury _ 21. Kennington 
1i. N. E. Derby 2. N. Manchester 22.Bow and 
12. Mid Derby 3. Huddersfield Bromley 
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 tllustrated by the Elections of 1892 and 1898. 
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TasLE G.--Part Il. Majorities of 1895 by Groups of Percentage—Contd. 





etn a a | ee 


A. Unionist —Contd. 


Crass 1V—contd. 


County. 


B. Gladstonian. 


(a) 1. Northwich (c) 23. Limehouse 
2. N. W. Norfolk 24. Halifax (1) 
(ob) 3. N.W. Durham as Hs Lo ee 
; on (2) 
4, Mid Durbam 26. Bost 
5. Bishops Auck- oe 
land B. Gladstonian. 
6. Barnard Castle | (a) 1. Dewsbury 
7. Sowerby 2. Middles- 
8. Morley borough 
9. Normanto : 
10. Holmfirth | (b) 3. Leicester (1) 
4. Northamp- 
11. Barnsley 
ton (1) 
12. Osgoldcross 5 Li 1 
13. Mansfield ine gates eran 
Scotland 
14. Bosworth GEM iWES lara 
15. St. Austell oat t ae 
16. 8. Molton eRe 
7. Poplar 
{c) ay 
Total 39 Total 33 


Crass V. BETWEEN 50 AND 100 PER CENT. 


(a) 


(b) 10. 


OMID HMR wr HP 


County. 





- Unionist. 
. Eddisbury 


Ross 
Stratford 
Tottenham 
. Horneastle 


. Sleaford 
. Walthamstow 


S. E. Essex 
. Kingston 


Harwich 


B. Gladstonian. 


(a) 1 


. Chester-le- 
Street 


Total 11 





(a) 


Total 20 








. Liverpool, 


. Gravesend 
. Brighton (1) 


. 8S. Ishngton 


. E. Marylebone 
. W.Marylebone 
. N. Paddington 
. Chelsea 

. Woolwich 

. Rotherhithe 

. Brixton 

. Wandsworth 

. Hammersmith 
. Clapham 

. Mile End 


B. Gladstonian. 





Borough. 


ees eee 








Borough. 





Unionist. 
Preston (1) 


Kirkdale 
Cent. Hull 
Worcester 











N. Hackney 


S. St. Pancras 





A. 
(a) 1. 


2, 


County. 
Unionist. 
Ormskirk 
Totnes 





B. Gladstonian. 


(a) 1. 
(b) 2. W.Monmouth ! 


Wansbeck 


Total 4 













u 


i (a) 

















County. 


. Blackpool 

. Wirral 

. Knutsford 

. Howdenshire 
. Thirsk 

. Whitby 

. Barkston Ash 
. Macclesfield 
- Kingswinford 
. Handsworth 
. W. Stafford 

. Newport 

. Wellington 

. Leominster 

. Eversham 

. Droitwich 


Crass VI. OVER 100 PER CENT. 





A. 
i. 
2 


(b) 10. 
th 


Cuass VII. UNconrestepd SEATS. 





. Liverpool, 


Borough. 





Unionist. 


W. Bristol 


. W. Birming- 


ham 


3. N. Birmingham 
4. Bordesley ,, 

5. South 
6. 
vi 
8 
9 


Liverpool, W. 
Derby 

E. 

Toxteth 


. Liverpool, W. 


Toxteth 


. Bolton (1) 


Aston Manor 
Dulwich. 


B. Gladstonian. 
(a) 1. W. Hull 
2. 
3. 


EK. Bristol 
Morpeth 


Total 14 








Borough. 


. Unionist. A. 
. West Hough- | (a) 1. 


Unionist. 
Blackburn 


2. Liverpool, 


co CO NI OD OV oe 


10. 


12. 


13. 
14, 


Abercrombie 


.Liverpool, 


Walton 


. Liverpool, 


Everton 


. Chester 
. Sheffield, Cent. 


Hal- 


9 
lam 


. Sheffield, Eccles 


. Shrewsbury 


West 


wich 


Brom- 


. E. Birmingham 


Bury St. 
Edmunds 

Maidstone 

Winchester 


* In this class, (a) means contested in 1892 and won by less than roo per cent.; (b) con- 
tested in 1892 and won by more than roo per cent., (c) uncontested at either election. 
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TasLe G.—PartIl. Majorities of 1895 by Groups of Percentage—Conid. 





A. Unionist—Contd.| A. Unionist-—Contd. 


Crass VII—Contd. 


County. 














Borough. 





(a) 20. Tewkesbury | (a) 15. Taunton 
21. Tamworth 16. Holborn 
22. Avlesbury 17. Westminster 
23. Wycombe 18. Norwood 
24. Hitchin 19. Lewisham 
25. Hertford 20. Hampstead 
26. St. Albans 
27. Watford (b) 21. Cent. Birming- 
28. Enfield ham 
29. Harrow 22. Dover 
30. Brentford 
31. N. Northants | (c) 23. Preston (2) 
32. Chelmsford 24, Birmingham, 
33. Epping Edgbaston 
34. Sudbury 25.8. Wolver- 
35. Sevenoaks hampton 
36. Tonbridge 26. Warwick 
37. Medway 27. Windsor 
38. Ashford 28. Hythe 
39. Thanet 29. Canterbury 
40. Horsham 30. Brighton (2) 
41. Rye 31. Strand 
42. Chichester 32. City of Lon- 
43. Reigate don (1) 
44, Kpsom 33. City of Lon- 
45. Guildford don (2) 
46. Wokingham 34. St Geo. Han- 
47. Basingstoke over Square 
48. Petersfield | 35.8. Paddington 
49. Fareham 36. S. Kensington 
50. New Forest 
51. 8. Dorset B. Gladstonian. 
52. N. Dorset (a) 1. Sunderland (2) 
53. W. Dorset 2.Shetfield, 
54. Honiton Brightside 


(b) 


County. 








A. Unionist— Contd. 


(a) 55. Tiverton 
56. Bridgwater 
57. Wellington 


(b) 58. W. Derbyshire 
59. Ludlow 
60. E. Worcester 
61. Hornsea 
62. Ealing 
63. Uxbridge 
64. Lewes 
65. Wimbledon 
(c) 66. Chorley 
67. Bewdley 
68. Newark 
. Rutland 
. St. Augustin 
. Chertsey 
. Andover 
. EB. Dorset 
. St. Ives 


B. Gladstonian. 
(a) 1. Clitheroe | 
2. Rossendale | 
3. Forest of Dean | 


4, Yarrow 
5. Rotherham 


(c) 6. Burton 


Total 80 


Borough. 


oe 


B. Gladstonian— 
Contd. 

(a) 3.Sheffield, 
' Attercliffe 


(b) 
(c) 4. Leicester (2) 


5. York (2) 
6. Halifax (2) 


Total 42 
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Discusston on Mr. Batnues’s Parprr. 


Tue Caarrman (The Rienr Hon. Str Joun Lussock, Barr., M.P.) 
said that he was sure that all present would join in thanking 
Mr. Baines for his elaborate and comprehensive paper, which must 
have cost him an immense amount of labour and thought. Dealing 
with the remarks towards the close of the paper, he (the Chairman) 
was not aware that he had ever said that uncontested elections 
were not important. What he said was that it was very difficult 
to reduce them to figures, because there were so many elements of 
doubt. The author stated that, in the opinion of many of those 
who advocated proportional representation, “the system of party 
government must disappear when the rights of minorities came to 
be recognised ;”’ but, though this might be the opinion of some 
writers on the continent, it was not the opinion of the advocates 
of reform in this country. The figures of the last election were 
very instructive. In the non-contested seats the Unionist party 
had a majority of 75 seats; in the 480 contested seats the Glad- 
stonians polled 20,co0 votes more than the Unionists, but the 
Unionists had a majority of 77 seats. According to the votes 
given the Gladstonians were entitled to a majority of 2 of the 
contested seats, which would have reduced the Unionist majority 
to 73. This clearly showed how little the system of single member 
seats gave expression to the views of the electors. Again, at the 
last election of the London County Council the Moderates had a 
majority of some 12,000 votes, but the result was that the two 
parties were exactly even as far as the elected members went. At 
the previous election, however, the Progressives, with exactly the 
same majority of votes, had in this case a majority of 50 out of 
124 elected members. It was clear therefore that the result of an 
election did not depend, under the present system of voting, upon 
the number of votes, but upon the way in which the votes happened 
to lie. If the two parties were evenly distributed, the majority (even 
if small) secured the whole representation; on the other hand, if 
the majority were too much concentrated, the minority might secure 
more of the representation. This at any time might lead to serious 
results, and they did not want to have the experience of the Swiss 
in the canton of Ticino, where such a state of things had finally 
caused a revolution. A system of proportional representation was 
then introduced which worked very well, and had rapidly extended 
to Geneva, Neufchatel, Basle, and other cantons. In Belgium also, 
to which country Mr. Baines had referred, proportional representa- 
tion had been adopted, and was found to be working well. Pro- 
portional representation had other advantages, and was the only 
way of securing the two great requisites of representative govern- 
ment—power to the majority and a fair hearing for the minority. 
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Mr. Joun B. Marry said that the papers on electoral statistics 
which he had on previous occasions laid before the Society renderec 
him liable to be called on to open the debate. Unfortunately he 
had not prepared himself beforehand with any elaborate criticism 
of the paper which Mr. Baines had read. Knowing, as he did, 
the difficulty of obtaining any two sets of electoral figures which 
harmonised with each other, he appreciated the amount of work 
which Mr. Baines had thrown into his paper. It was gratifying 
to find that Mr. Baines looked upon him as an accurate political 
prophet, in spite of such small omissions as were implied by his 
omission to take account of the members of the House of Peers 
when making necessary deductions from the total adult population 
eligible to vote. Mr. Baines himself confessed to a similar omission 
in having taken no account of the constituencies which returned to 
parliament members representing the Universities. He would not 
offer any detailed criticism of the paper, or investigate the theory 
that the bigher average degree of intelligence in the population 
north of the Trent entitled it, man for man, to a larger representa- 
tion than should be attributed to the southern counties. Mr. Baines 
had suggested that when the female franchise was granted it 
would be proper for him to write a further statistical paper on the 
subject, but he would be inclined himself to leave this task, when 
occasion for it arose, in the more competent hands of Mr. Baines. 
He might be travelling beyond the sphere of strict statistics, but 
us the Society had been founded for the purpose of collecting facts 
illustrating the condition and prospects of society in its material, 
social, and moral relations, in accordance with the principles of 
the numerical method, he ventured to submit that the real question 
for consideration was—W hat progress the nation was making under 
successive readjustments of the franchise. Attention had been 
drawn to the vast number of voters enfranchised in 1884 under the 
‘“‘ Representation of the People Act.” But had this largely increased — 
electorate shown itself capable of more intelligent legislation ? 
Had the social] position of the nation as a whole advanced? Had 
they improved the standard of minimum comfort or intelligence 
all round? This offered a wide field for inquiry. He did not 
despair of seeing these very important and difficult problems 
grappled with, not in one paper, but from various directions, by 
the arithmetical method. To ascertain whether the nation had 
advanced in material and moral prosperity, and whether it was 
exercising more intelligently the franchise committed to it, ap- 
peared to him to be really the object of papers such as the one to 
which they had just listened with so much interest. 


Mr. H. Kimsrr, M.P., said that proportional representation 
was not yet well understood. Cases happened repeatedly in which 
a large number of the votes recorded were absolutely wasted, 
the voters being represented by a man of contrary opinions. Con- 
sequently their views were represented only by the mere chance of 
some other constituency electing a man of the same opinions as 
themselyes—a haphazard method of representation. He would 
recommend a study of the plan which had been so admirably 
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worked out by Sir John Lubbock and Mr. Leonard Courtney, by 
which a large part of the 43 per cent. of electors who, under the 
preseut system, were not represented in their own constituencies 
or anywhere else indeed by their own votes, or otherwise than by 
the haphazard method referred to, would at least have the satis- 
faction of their votes going towards the election of somebody 
who would represent their opinions. It would be easy to try 
this experimentally, and he hoped that some day the House of 
Commons would study and carry out this or some other plan to — 
give representation to minorities. But there was a still greater 
danger to be faced. The constituencies of this country were sup- 
posed to be represented in proportion to the number of intelligent 
citizens called Hlectors in those constituencies. But what did they 
find? That in some parts of the country 20,000 of these qualified 
citizens returned one man, and 20,000 in other parts returned six 
or seven men.. It is true that, in the election of 1884, after the 
last Representation of the People Bill, the figure of error had 
been reduced to 8 to 1; that is to say, that the constituency 
having the lowest number of electors was towards the constituency 
haying the largest number in the proportion of 1 to 8. But that 
figure of error was constantly on the increase; it was 8 to 1 in 1884, 
but it had grown to 10 to 1 in 1892, and in the last election, 1895, 
it was 12 to 1. They were thus repeatedly liable tc have a minority 
of electors representing a majority of electors, which was certainly 
not representing the will of the people. He hoped, early in the 
ensuing session, to bring this matter again before the House of 
Commons, when he trusted that the result would be a good 
Representation of the People Bill, by which the people of the 
country would be enabled to have their true opinion represented. 


Mr. Jesse ARGYLE was sorry that the reader of the paper had 
not been able to include the other parts of the kingdom in his 
figures, as the picture of the present political constitution of the 
country would have been more complete if Scotland, Ireland, 
and Wales had been taken in. While noting with interest the 
fact so clearly brought out by Mr. Baines, that the portion of the 
electorate to the total eligible male population had largely increased 
of late years, he thought it was not quite accurate to say that the 
proportion was now 670 in 1,000. That result had probably been 
arrived at merely by counting the population as against the number 
of people upon the register, but the plural vote must not be for- 
gotten, as it was a very considerable one, many individuals having 
several votes in different parts of the country. The small proportion 
of voters as compared with the population in London was due to 
the migratory character of the London people; in some of the 
Kast End constituencies more than one-third of the heads of 
families moved every year, and so, owing to our complicated 
registration system, were seldom able to obtain a vote. The point 
as to representation and population going together, depended upon 
whether representation should be based on the population or on 
the houses and land which the people lived on at a particular time. 
If it was to bé on the houses and land, the argument to which they 
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had listened would be quite right, but if they took the other side 
(which he contended was the right one), that it was the people 
who were to be represented quite irrespective of the part of the 
country in which they lived, it must be unfair for one side to be 
creatly under-represented simply because of the position in which 
they happened to live at the time. He believed that with trial the 
chief difficulties of a proportional system of representation would 
disappear. He had had a good deal of experience of working class 
voting in connection with workmen’s organizaticns, and he found 
that the men were generally able to give an intelligent vote 
even when quite.a large number of names and offices to be filled 
appeared on the ballot paper. 


Mr. Bartiey, M.P., said that he had been very much struck 
with the statement in Table XXI that, in 1895, 11°3 per cent. of 
the elections were won by a majority of under 5 per cent. In 
the election of 1895, if that 5 per cent. had been taken one way 
or the other, absolutely the whole of the gigantic majority of 
the present government would have gone. That was a serious 
consideration from any party’s point of view, and showed how 
the whole policy of this country might be changed by such a 
small percentage. Many electors voted irrespectively of politics 
altogether, and in his own constituency some always voted 
alternately in successive elections, so as to be quite impartial. 
Other people he had personally known to vote simply because the 
candidate happened to have a certain appearance or looked like a 
friend of theirs. He was perfectly certain that in the south of 
England, at any rate, more than 5 per cent. of the electorate were 
swayed backwards and forwards by conditions other than those 
which concerned the welfare of the country. It was a point not 
to be overlooked, that the whole programme of an enormous empire 
depended upon the accident of how a majority of 5 per cent. of 
electors happened to record their votes. This country spent 
10,000,000/, a year upon elementary education, and he would 
suggest that some portion of that should be spent in instructing 
people on the elementary principle of the constitution and the 
duties and responsibilities of the vote. He was much indebted to 
Mr. Baines for having compiled figures which required most 
careful consideration. 


Mr. N. L. Couen wished to draw attention to the defective 
arrangements under which the electoral lists were compiled. 
There was at present no statutory obligation on the officer who 
compiled the list to take the initiative of entering voters of any 
class except ratepayers. With regard to many large classes of 
voters—for instance, those entitled to tae service and lodger 
franchise—the initiative of placing them on the list depended 
upon the energy and public spirit of private societies. Also he 
believed that, until the English people were prepared to have a 
more methodical and continuous classification of the population 
such as obtained in all countries on the continent, no beneficial 
action was possible in many directions where there was from time 
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to time a demand for assistance from public authorities. To his 
mind the logical remedy for the circumstance of a small majority 
of electors returning a large number of members involved this: 
That no one should sit in Parliament unless he had in his favour a 
definite majority of the electors in the district in which he was a 
candidate. 


Mr. Baines in reply said that, considering the late hour, he 
would only offer explanations on those points arising in the 
interesting discussion which were immediately connected with his 
paper. The plural vote was an inascertainable factor in the com- 
pilation, and he thought that it could be set off against, first the 
omission of the double vote in two-member constituencies, and 
secondly, the number of qualified persons who, as Mr. Cohen had 
stated, failed to get registered. In the aggregate, therefore, the 
proportion quoted was probably near the mark. As to Mr. Cohen’s 
suggestion that registration should be independent of claim, he 
would only remark that where the vote was held to be of value, 
the claim to it would be established. He would not repeat the 
reasons given in the paper for selecting England alone for analysis, 
but as an illustration of the working of the representative system 
he considered it preferable to any or all of the rest of the divisions 
ot the kingdom. The inequalities in distribution pointed out by 
Mr. Kimber were, in some cases, apparently inexplicable. Historical 
associations and sentiment no doubt retained the seats of the 
small cathedral towns, and perhaps something of the same sort 
was influential in regard to the smaller two-member boroughs. 
The question of one vote one value, however, involved considera- 
tions, as Mr. Kimber had shown, into which the speaker could not 
reasonably be expected to enter on the present occasion. The 
remarks of Mr. Bartley seemed amply borne out by the statistics 
put forward, and the prominence of the element of chance in an 
election had been, he hoped, clearly stated. All that could be 
said on the other side was that the casual majorities of which 
Mr. Bartley spoke were not confined to one party or one locality, 
and, had they been eliminated, the general results would have 
been but little different. This defect in the system, in fact, had 
no remedy, unless we fell back upon the combined action of party 
and the swing of the pendulum! He had finally to thank the 
Chairman for his kind and complimentary remarks on the paper, 
and to gratefully acknowledge Sir John Lubbock’s testimony 
to the. general political impartiality with which the subject 
had been handled. On the question of proportionate representa- 
tion, of which Sir John was probably one of the clearest and 
most popular exponents, he had only to add one or two remarks. 
Referring to parliamentary elections only, a majority of votes on 
one side with a majority of representatives on the other, taking 
the country in the aggregate, was not in reality as inequitable as 
it might seem on first sight, because the system was one of local 
representation, not selection from a general list of candidates for 
a large area. In the next place, he was by no means inclined 
to draw conclusions from a return which excluded the uncontested 
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seats, especially in a case such as that of 1895, when one-fourth 
of the electorate of England was considered by the professional 
agents to be so biassed in favour of one party, that it was 
considered not worth while for their rivals. to engage in what 
Lord Rosebery had termed a hopeless contest. He (the speaker) 
did not consider it statistically sound to eliminate from the return 
all seats where the previous majority had been abnormally large, 
to an extent to deter competition, and then to point to the smaller 
majorities of the remaining seats as evidence of inadequate public 
support to the party which held or won them. With regard to 
the effect of proportional representation in party government, he 
wished in conclusion to mention that he had made in his paper a 
special exception as regards Sir John Lubbock and his English 
colleagues, when asserting that the advocates of the scheme 
showed a tendency to declare that that system was incompatible 
with party government. He referred to the writers on the subject 
in the United States and Canada, where the division of parties 
was not on the same lines and under the same conditions as in this 
country. Perhaps it was the same in the canton of Switzerland 
mentioned by Sir John Lubbock, where the party system had not 
yet crystallised inte permanent shape. 
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Mentat and PuystcaLt Conpirions among Firry THousAND CHILDREN 
seen 1892-94, and the Mrutuops of Stupying Recorpep OBsurR- 
VATIONS, with’ SPECIAL REFERENCE to the Drtermination of the 


Causes of Muntat DuLness and orHeR Derecrs. 


By Francis Warner, M.D., Lonp., F.R.C.P. 


[Read before the Royal Statistical Society, 18th February, 1896. 
C. S. Loox, Esq., B.A., Vice-President, in the Chair. | 


Iy the Journal of this Society for March, 1893, a paper is published 
on an inquiry conducted among 50,000 children seen in schools, 
1888-91. That work has been continued by a committee, and, in 
conjunction with other medical men, I have had the opportunity 
of examining another 50,000 children seen 1892-94. This com- 
mittee has recently issued a Report on the 100,000 children seen 
1888-94, to which frequent reference will be made. I wish to 
acknowledge my indebtedness to various members of the com- 
mittee, and in particular to Mr. EH. W. Wallis, F.S.S., and 
Mr. J.. W. Palmer, for advice as to statistical methods, and to 
Dr. Shuttleworth and Dr. Fletcher Beach for their kind and able 
assistance throughout this work. 


Methods of obtaining Data for Actuarial Research. 


As explained in my former paper, each of the 100,000 children 
seen was viewed and examinéd individually, and a written report 
was taken of every child presenting any one defect or reported by 
the teacher as mentally dull. Descriptions of these cases are given 
entirely in terms indicating facts observed and the teacher’s report 
respecting mental ability. 104 signs or defects observed are named 
on the card (see p. 127), and fifty-six groups of cases defined by 
their signs or combinations of signs are given in the Report. The 
actuarial methods of research have been greatly improved since 
1891, and the analysis and tabulation is much fuller and more 
complete, so that we are now able to study each class of defect of 
childhood in age-groups and as distributed in the school standards. 

The later inquiry (1892- 94) yielded results comparable in main 
particulars, with those obtained earlier, as may be seen in the 
Report—see nomenclature on p. 72, and catalogue on p. 182— 

1 «Report on the Scientific Study of the Mental and Physical Conditions of 
** Childhood, with particular reference to those of Defective Constitution ; also 


* containing Recommendations as to Education and Training.’? Published by the 
omiaittse,: 72, Margaret Street, W. 1896. ; 2 bat ; 
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where similar results of the two inquiries are given in parallel 
columns. 

Definitions of terms ae in describing the defects and the 
groups of cases are similar in significance throughout; when the 
necessary evidence is obtainable problems are Heat with in similai: 
tables for the two inquiries; but further detailed evidence has 
been obtained since 1892. 

Great pains have been taken to present facts as far as possible 
in such form as to be comparable with the information and 
statistics collected by others. 

The purpose of the present paper is to explain and illustrate the 
methods employed in arranging a general statistical statement of 
the results of observation, and the modes of using such statistics 
for comparison of groups of children of different inheritance, and 
living under different circumstances, as well as for the determina- 
tion in certain cases of the causation of defective conditions, and 
as furnishing evidence on many propositions. 


The Main Classes of Defect. 


There are four main classes of defect in which the signs observed 
have been grouped :— 

A. Defects in development of the body and its parts in size, form, 
or the proportions of parts. (See Report: Nomenclature, 1—42.) 

B. Abnormal. Nerve-Signs.—Certain abnormal .actions, move- 
ments, and balances. (See Nomenclature, 43—63.) 

C. Low nutritvon, as indicated ney the child being thin, pale, or 
delicate. 

D. Mental Dulness.—The teacher's report as to mental ability 
was added to the record of each child noted, and all children stated 
to be below the average in ability for school work were registered 
as “dull.” 

The symbols prefixed above are used in the tables in place of 
the definition of the class of defect. 

There are other classes of defect not grouped as main classes :— 

HK. Eye cases; defect or disease. j 

F. Rickets. 

G. Exceptional children. 

The number of cases in these main classes are enumerated for 
the 50,000 children seen 1892-94 in Table Div; also in age- 
groups for children 7 years and under in Table A vii—xx, for 
children 8 to 10 in Table B iv, and for children 11 years and over 
in Table C iv. 

Classes H, F, G are not dealt with in this paper; full informa- 
tion as to these children is furnished in the Report. 

The cases of children noted as presenting some defect are here 
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dealt with according to their main classes of defect only; it has 
thus been possible to obtain general principles fairly established 
as the result of observation and study. This being done, it is 
desirable to deal in similar manner with the individual defects 
contained in the main classes; but it is obvious that with the 
material in hand the groups with individual defects must be 
small, (See Nomenclature of Defects, Report, p. 72.) 


The Statistical Methods Hmployed. 


In the inquiry 1892-94 a card was used in subjoined form, 
on which the list of defects is printed; such card was filled in for 
each case noted, and presents all the information of the case, 
the defects observed being indicated by drawing the pen through 
the name of the defects recorded. A formulated epitome at the 
right hand lower corner of the card indicates the main classes 
of defect in the case by drawing the pen through the symbols 
corresponding. It is this epitome that affords the principal means 
of classifying the cases. 








ND Se eras COTE O93. een 
OP ee TCO iN Oe Bi Brace GIRLS. 
ec fA ele antl MAG il diane aC aie SEGA NOON Spier Rep’ tyaen ean, 
A DEVELOPMENT DEFECTS 47 O. oculi lax 
@ 1 CRanium 48 Kye movements 
2 Large 49 Head balance 
3 Small 50 Hand weak 
z Bossed 51 Hand nervous 
5 Forehead 52 Finger Twitches 
6 Frontal ridge 53 Lordosis 


h 54 OvrHer NERVE-SIGNS 
611 Exrernat Ear 


e 12 HEPrimicanrHis C Nutrition 
@13 ParaTeE - D DULL 

14 Narrow Ee EYE CASES 

15 V-shaped 64: Squint 

16 Arched 65 Glasses plus 

L7 Cleft 66 Glasses minus 

18 Other types 67 Myopia, no glasses 
é19 Nasat Bongs 68 Cornea disease 
Jf 20 GrowrH SMALL 69 Eye, lost accident 
g 21 OrneR Devermr. Drs. 70 Eye, lost disease 
B NERVE-SIGNS F RiIcKETS 

43 General balance G EXcEPTIONAL CHILDREN 

Ad. Expression 4 82 CRIPPLES 

AB Frontals overact 


46 Corrugation 
ABCD EF G 
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The less frequent defects are not printed on the card. 
Numbers 7—10 are types of cranial defect; numbers 22—42 are 
defects in the parts of the face, mouth, lips, &c., as well as super- 
numerary ears and other rarer congenital defects. Numbers 55—63 © 
include among nerve signs, grinning, mouth open, defects in 
response and in speech. Numbers 71—%75 are congenital defects of 
the eyes. Numbers 76—81 are various grades of mental defect ; 
and numbers 82—104 are conditions of congenital defect, disease, 
paralysis, or maiming, causing the children to be crippled. 

Hach defect is described, and the number of cases presenting 
each individual defect is given in the nomenclature of the 
Report. 

The introduction of the system of recording cases on cards has 
rendered the actuarial processes exact and easy to carry out. 

The sixty-three schools examined have been arranged in twelve 
divisions, according to nationality, social class, board schools, 
voluntary schools. The numbers of children in each are given in 
the Report, p. 5, but do not concern the present purpose. 

In dealing with the cards, and in all statistics, the boys and 
girls are always kept separate and are entered separately in the 
tables. For the purposes of actuarial research all cases have been 
arranged in sixteen primary groups. Cases in each of .the primary 
groups present only the main class, or classes, of defect indicated 
by its name and formula. The primary group A, which is usually 
represented by A, means a group of cases with defect in develop- 
ment only, z.e., without either nerve-signs, low nutrition, or mental 
dulness. 

Thus A BC represents Hie group of cases with arent in 
development, nerve-signs and low nutrition, but not mentally 
dull. 

Taking the four main classes of defect, A, B,.C; D, we have 
sixteen primary groups, each presenting one, two, three, or four 
classes of defect, but oa those expressed by its formula they 

are as follows :— 





A alone, without B C or D | C D alone, without A or cas 
B >) AC,,D ABC 4 D 

n ” es ” a ABD vi : C 

Fyn CG or D 1 2 ee Sdereameneere apis’ 
AO high fie Bae D DOM en hc eR pelatanee 
ADO aye | oeateien 

caae OMe Aaa Cases without A, B, C or D, 
inl i yULsS A A 7.€., Cases with EForG 


The cases without a main class of defect, but pre 
%(E F or G) defect of eyes, rickets, or “exceptional children,” are 
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included in the last primary group, so that the sum of the numbers 
in the primary groups gives the total number of children present- 
ing some form of defect. 

Each case (every card) falls into one of these primary groups 
only. The numbers of boys and girls in the primary groups are 
given for the 50,000 children in Table Di, for children under 
7 years in Table Ai, for children 8 to 10 in Table Bi, and for 
children 11 years and older in Table Ci. 

The first analysis of cases is obtained by sorting the cards for 
each school into sixteen packs of primary groups; this is easily 
done by looking at the epitome; the number of cards agrees with 
the number of cases noted in the school as presenting some defect. 
The numbers in the primary groups for the school are entered in a 
table. All cards for a division of schools are similarly dealt with, 
and the packs for each primary group respectively are added 
together, giving sixteen such packs for each division of schools. 
Each pack is now sorted according to ages, and the numbers are 
‘entered in a table for that division. The packs being re-formed, 
are re-sorted according to standards, and the numbers are entered 
as above. 

We can thus study the primary groups of the main classes of 
defects for each of the twelve divisions of schools arranged 
according to age and educational standard. At this stage the cards 
are done with so far as present work goes, and we proceed to deal 
with the primary groups of defects and study them. 


Study of Results of the First Analysis of Cards. 


The primary groups are fractions of the total number of cases 
noted, and as arranged in age-groups and according to school 
standards, they afford all the data necessary for further actuarial 
work, but their consideration alone will not give the information 
we require; they have no co-relations; the first four primary groups 
give no direct evidence as to the inter-relations of cause and effect 
among the defective conditions ; they do not present ull the cases 
with any given class of defect. Addition of certain primary 
groups gives larger (compound) groups which EE us to study 
causation of defects, as will be shown. 

The primary groups may be classed as single, containing nae 
one main class of defect, or double, triple, and quadruple; the 
latter group, A B C D is the same whether considered as a primary 
or a compound group, and has no co-relations. In Table Di the 
‘primary groups among the 50,000 children are enumerated, and 
are added as in single, double, and triple groups. It is thus seen , 
that 2,300 boys and 1,614 girls presented only one main class of 
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defect, while 572 boys and 481 girls presented only three main 
classes of defect. Similar tables are given for the age groups A i, 
Bi, Ci. | 

Compound groups of cases are actuarially arranged by addition 
of primary groups, and contain all cases with the conditions in- 
dicated by the name and formula of the group, either alone or in 
combination. The compound group A + is indicated by the plus 
sign after the formula, and embraces all cases with A marked on 
the card, 7.e., all development cases, whether they have in addition 
or not “ nerve-signs,”’ “low nutrition,” or “‘ mental dulness.”” Thus 
group A+ represents the total of the development cases. Taking 
the four main classes of defect, sixteeen compound groups are 
arranged as follows :— | 

A+. Development cases, with or without nerve, low nutrition, 
mental dulness. 

B+. Nerve cases, with or without defect in development, low 
nutrition, mental dulness. 

C+. ‘ee nutrition cases, with or without defect in develop- 
ment, nerve, mental dulness. 

D+. Dull cases, with or without defect in development, low 
nutrition, nerve. 

A B+. Development cases with nerve-signs, with or without 
low nutrition and dulness. 

A C+. Development cases with low nutrition, with or without 
uerve-signs and dulness. 

A D+. Development cases, also dull, with or without low 
nutrition and nerve-signs. 

BC+. Nerve cases with low nutrition, with or without de- 
velopment defect, and dulness. 

B D+. Nerve cases, also dull, with or withont development 
defect and low nutrition. 

C D+. Low nutrition cases, also dull, with or without develop- 
ment defect and nerve signs. 

A BC+. Development cases with nerve and low nutrition, 
with or without dulness. 

A B D+. Development cases with nerve, also dull, with or 
without low nutrition. 

AC D+. Development cases with low nutrition, also dull, 
with or without nerve. 

BC D+. Nerve cases with low nutrition, also dath with or 
without development defect. 

_ABCD+. Development cases, with nerve, low nutrition, and 
mental dulness. 

The number of boys and girls in these compound groups for 
the 50) 000 children seen 1892-94 are given in Table Div; for 
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children 7 years and under, Table Aiv; for children 8—1Q, 
Table Biv; and for children 1] years and over, Table C iv. 

The compound group A+ is formed by the addition of the 
eight primary groups containing A, embracing all the cases of 
defect in development, whether they occur alone or in combination. 
(See Table A vii.) The number of cases thus grouped is obviously 
larger than primary A. The primary groups are fractions of the 
compound group. ‘These compound groups are necessary for many 
purposes. It is only with these groups that co-relations can be 
shown; they are more readily understood by most people, and 
present a larger interest as appealing to a wider range of ex- 
perience, though with less exact definition. They are most useful 
in illustration of the distribution of defects under varying environ- 
ment, but, taken alone, they do not enable us to apply all the 
methods of investigation of causation by logical methods. Arrange- 
ment of cases in the compound groups is necessary in taking the 
co-relation of defects; they have as many co-relations as there are 
classes of defect, and their combinations are absent from its 
formula. A compound group may be distributed in percentage form 
in various ways, according to divisions of schools, ages, standards ; 
it may also be distributed into fractions corresponding to the 
primary groups composing it. 

The modes of studying the relations of groups of children to 
one another and to their environment are by comparison of groups 
of cases, their distribution, and their co-relations. Grouping of cases 
may be arranged in many ways, and is necessary in obtaining co- 
relations. Addition of selected primary groups allows of an almost 
infinite number of groupings, according to the object in view; in 
arranging such the use of formule is very convenient. (See 
catalogue in Report.) 


Distribution of Cases. 


Primary groups may be distributed or analysed as to division 
of schools, or as to age and standard. For the 50,000 children 
seen 1892-94 the primary groups are distributed in age-gronps in 
Table Ai as 7 years and under; Bi, age 8—10; Ci, age 11 years 
and over. Compound groups may further be distributed into their 
component primary groups as fractions. (See Tables A vii—xx, 
B xxi, C xxi.) 


Oo-relation. 


The co-relations of the classes of defect afford evidence as to 
their real significance and as to their causation and inter-action. 
The importance of “defects in development” rests upon their 
frequent associations with other defects. 

K 2 
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Percentage of Development Cases that were Associated with other Defects 
taken upon the Number of Deveiopment Cases, for 50,0co Children 
(1892-94). 


With Nerve-Signs. With Low Nutrition. With Mental Dulness. 
Boys. Girls. Boys. Girls. Boys. Girls. 


























384 BiG; 2 16°2 2053 38°4 44°9 


These co-relations vary in the age-groups. (See children 7 and 
under, Table A; children 8—10, B xxii; children 11 years and 
over, C xxii.) This shows the different effects of environment or 
the inter-action of defects at various age periods. It has also been 
shown that the co-relation varies in different divisions of schools. 
It is by obtaining co-relations of defects and by their comparison 
that new information has mostly been obtained. 


Preparation of Tables. 


Tables A, B, C present.the children noted distributed into 
three age-groups: Table A, children 7 years old and under last 
birthday; Table B, children 8—10 years old; Table C, children 
11 years of age last birthday and older. The three age-groups are 
arranged so as to be comparable in every particular. For children 
@ years old (Table A) working tables are given without summary 
tables; similar tables were prepared for the other age-groups, but 
results for publication are more conveniently presented in Sub- 
tables B, C xxi, xxii. 

We commence in Sub-table Ai by enumerating the primary 
groups; the totals of the column show the number of children noted. 
The numbers in single, double, and triple groups are added up, as 
well as all cases in the main classes of defect. In Sub-table A ii 
the primary groups are distributed as percentages on the total 
number of cases presenting the main classes of defect. As the 
numbers of children seen in the age-groups were not ascertained 
‘ia the schools, Sub-tables i111, vi are not given for Tables A, B, C. 

Col. 6 is prepared by addition of percentages in Col. 2 cor- 
responding to the primary groups forming the compound groups 
respectively ; thus, for boys— 





FATED cedetaasetsiointvestie cereale 112 7°330 
DS BO iiccteconesscs tenance 35 2°290 
ASB Dit beliasraen 84 5530 
ABC 


D. acehessanteonadee tates 33 2°160 





AC BP cecccutakensenen 264 17°310 
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Turning to the working sheet Table A, in Sub-tables vii—xx 
we obtain the numbers in the compound groups which are entered 
in Sub-table iv; also the distribution of the primary groups 
composing the compound groups in percentages on. the latter 
respectively, while the co-relations are worked out in the columns 
on the right hand. The method employed is as follows. In Sub- 
table vii the eight primary groups composing A + are entered 
and added, while their percentage distribution on A + is worked ° 
out; these percentages are checked by adding 100°0. Co-relations 
of A+ are conveniently obtained from these percentages by addi- 
tion of the fractions composing the co-relation groups respectively. 
Thus, to find the co-relation of A+ with B+ the fractions of 
A+ which make up A B+ are carried to a column on the right 
hand and added, giving the decimals 31°732 for boys, 28°575 for 
girls as the co-relations of A+ with B+. Other co-relations are 
similarly obtained in Sub-tables vii—xx, the co-relations of A+ 
with BCD are the last line of decimals in the distribution 
table, viz. :—3°966 for boys, 6°301 for girls. 

Checks have been taken upon the work done in Sub-tables vii 
toxx. Inspection of the tables shows that in the dorniasien af. 
compound groups single groups are added but once. 

Double groups are added three times. 

Triple groups are added seven times. 

A BCD group is added fifteen times. 


Taste F.—Actuarial Check on Numbers in Compound Groups;. 
Sub-tables A vii—xx. 























Piimary Groups. Calculation as to Numbers 
Table Ai. in Compound Groups. 
Boys. Girls. Boys. Girls. 
Single groups ................ 721 486 deel E 721 486, 
EERE casas ssesesse: 564 445 Pe 1,692 1,333 
SURES 0 eo eassrenceee = 209 186 Ke 1,463 1,302 
es CoD) group? ’..tss..c08s. 33 45, x 15 495 675 
4,371 3,798 








Totals above agree with totals of numbers in compound groups: 
as given in Table A iv. 

The numbers representing the fifty co- eeercns may be checked! 
in a similar manner. 

Inspection of the sub-tables shows that in obtaining the 
numbers representing co-relations— 

In Sub-tables vii—x double groups are added but once: 
triple groups three times, and A B C D groups seven times. 
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In Sub-tables xi—xvi triple groups are added once; A BC D 
group three times. 
In Sub-tables xvii—xx A BC D group is entered but once. 


Tarte G.—Actuarjal Check on Numbers representing Co-relations in 
Sub-tables A vii—xx. 





Distribution of Calculation of Total of © 
Primary Groups, : 
Table A. Co-relation Numbers. 
ey ae oe See weer Bees ees 
Boys. Girls. Boys. Girls, 




















Sub-tabies vii to x— 
Double groups «0.00. 172,887 |169,188 | x 1= 172,887 | 169,138 
OEE ioe ii nmiadiive |102,390 |108,544) x 3 = 307,170 | 325,632 
ABCD group cso | 22,484 | 35,873 x7 = 157,388 251,111 
Sub-tables Axi to xvi— |- 
Triple groups ...........{ 280,034 | 266,775 | x 1 = 280,034 | 266,775 
ABCD ground wos. 94,994 1136215 | x3= | 282672 408,645 
Sub-tables Axviii toxx—| | 
ABCD group ........ 161,765 | 206,125 7 x 1= 161,765 | 206,125 
Total s.c:a. 1,361,916 | 1,627,426 








The totals above are simply actuarial numbers, and agree with 
the ascertained totals of the numbers representing the fifty co-rela- 
tions given in A, Sub-tables vii—xx for the 7 year old children. 

The cases of children 8 to 10 years of age have been worked out 
im similar form; all the figures obtained are entered in Table B. 

Sub-tables i, ii, iv, v are exactly similar to those given for 
the younger children. , 

Table B xxi, distribution of primary groups, gives the 
same percentage analysis as the Sub-tables vii—xx. Column 
‘“* Primary oer unassociated groups” shows the proportion of such 
cases in each compound group. The sum of the decimals in each 
line comes to 100°00 as representing the compound group which is 
divided into proportional fractions. The lines of decimals are 
taken from Sub-tables vii—xx, as indicated in the margin. The 
double, triple, and quadruple groups respectively are totalled for 
convenient reference and application of the actuarial check. 
Table B xxii shows the co-relations entered as explained from the 
‘Sub-tables vii—xx. Comparison of corresponding groups in the 
‘* Distribution Table’? B xxi, and in the ‘ Co-relation Table ”’ 
‘B xxii shows the proportion of cases that present the class of 
defect indicated in the heading of the colunin alone (see B xxi), 
aud the proportion of similar cases in which the class of ‘defect 
indicated in the heading of the column was alone or in combination 
“with other classes of defect, thus :— 

Table B xxi shows that of A+ cases 19°7 boys, 16:0 girls, 
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presented B only: z.e., of all the cases with defect in development 
these proportions of the cases presented nerve-signs without low 
nutrition or dulness. | 

Table B xxii shows that of A+ cases, 43°3 boys, 41°3 girls, 
presented B alone or in combination: 7.e., of all the cases with 
defect in development these proportions of cases presented nerve- 
signs either with or without low nutrition and mental dulness. 

It is also seen in the first column of Table Bxxi that the 
group A+ contains the proportion of 30°9 boys and 24'1 girls as 
primary groups, unassociated with other classes of defect: i.e., of 
all the cases with defect in development these proportions of the 
cases showed no inter-action or relations with other classes of defect. 

The cases of children 11 years old and upwards are presented 
in the same way as those aged 8—10. In Table C xxi the last four 
ines given in Table B xxi are omitted, as it is seen in B xxi that 
the percentages in columns A, B, C, D are the same as in the 
dast four lines of B xxii. 

Table D gives the cases noted as presenting defects among the 
50,000 children seen 1892-94; they are presented both in primary 
and compound groups. Columns 3, 6 show the percentage dis- 
tribution upon the number of children seen. These tables form a 
fairly established basis for comparison of the groups obtained b 
distribution of the children. For further account of these cases the 
reader is referred to the committee’s report on Tables xxii, xxiii., 

In Tables A, B, C for age-groups, and in Table D for all children, 
we have the cases with some main class of defect (7.e., with the 
cards) arranged by the methods of distribution and co-relation. 

In seeking the causation of defects we must compare children 
presenting a class of defect with others who are free from such 
defect. 


Children in whom the Main Classes of Defect indicated in the 
Tables were Absent. 


Among 50,000 children seen there were— 





























Boys. Girls. 
Cases presenting main classes of defect stss.csssseseeen . 4,776 35500 ty 

» without any defect in development, nerve, 

low nutrition, or mental dulness, 7.e., cases 336 323 
noted as eye cases, cripples, &c. (E F or G)... 

Total number noted as presenting some a 

ENTS ROS Bo UES, Cd FATS Sei Oe } et 35829 

Vii DEKE EON (1 892-94.) sa. cies ice acescendesecsusssansesnopapseses 26,287 225703 

Cases with the main classes of defect as above........ 4,776 3506 








N nue of children without any main class of 21,511 30,207 
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Groaps of children in whom certain main classes of defect were 
absent are presented in Table H, with their percentages on the 
number of children seen. 

Cols. 4 and 6 show numbers in the compound group, and 
their percentages on the number of children seen. Thus there 
were 23,979 boys and 22,095 girls without any defect in develop- — 
ment: 2.e., g1'22 per cent. of the boys and 93°18 per cent. of the 
girls amamatienl normally developed bodies. 

Tables E were worked out in similar form to that explained 
for Tables A, but it may be well to refer to a few points where 
the entries are made with some modification. In Sub-table Hi vii 
(not published in this paper), showing the children without A+, 
we enter the primary groups B, C, D, BC, BD, CD, BCD, and 
“HH, F, and G, and normal children—boys 21,511, girls 20,207,” 
so that addition of these eight groups gives the total number of 
children without A+: 7.e., all the children without defect in de- 
velopment. The construction and use of the Sub-tables Hi vii—xx 
proceed as explained in speaking of Tables A. Table E xxi shows 
in the first line the children without any defect of development. 
The group is represented by the formula S — (A+): ¢.e., number 
of children seen, less all cases with defect of development. Of 
this group 4°4 per cent. boys, 3°4 per cent. girls presented nerve- 
signs only, and 1°3 per cent. of boys and girls were dull only. 
Table E xxii shows in the first line the percentage of the same 
group of children with nerve-signs alone or in combination, 8°1 for 
boys and 6°4 for girls, and the percentage dull only or combined 
with other defects, as boys 3°5, girls 2°7. 


Study of Condiivons of Childhood and their Causation. 


Thus far I have dealt principally with the actuarial employ- 
ment of medical data as shown in the tables, for the purpose of 
studying the main classes of defect in children. In a new branch 
of study the difficulties must necessarily be considerable, and pro- 
gress can only be made by instalments; it is hoped that the 
statistical statements now made will enable clear answers to be 
given to many important questions concerning the care and 
education of children. Examples will be given showing methods 
of procedure applicable to many other points which cannot be dealt 
with now for want of space. 

It has been shown in the committee’s Report (see Table 
XXVIII) that the co-relations of the main classes of defect vary in 
the divisions of schools with circumstances and with the environ- 
ment as among the nationalities, social classes, and in resident and 
day schools. It is therefore desirable to determine the percentage 
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co-relations of similar groups of cases for either sex, at different 
ages, and under different circumstances. The differences in the 
numerical values of these co-relations are in some degree a measure 
of the inter-action of the classes of defect and the environment. 


Etiology of Defective Conditions, in Relation with Sex. 


Table Di shows for the 50,000 children the numbers with main 
classes of defect as 4,776 boys and 3,506 girls; or, in percentages 
on the numbers seen, 18°04 boys and 14°71 girls. The co-relations 
may be compared between the sexes :— 


TabLte H.—Co-relations. 50,000 Children seen, 1892-94, all Ages. 





Showing the Co-relations 



































With A+. With B+. With C+. With D+. Higher for Boys and 
for Girls respectively. 
Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls. Boys. Girls. 
Higher in | Higher in. 
A+... — | — | 88°4] 36°2 | 162) 26°3 [| 38°4 | 449 B CD 
B+ ....{| 311 | 29°71 | — — | 12°3) 16°6 41°8 | 42°9 A CD 
C+ ....)49°9 | 55°9 | 47°14 43°5 | — | — | 43°71 | 40°5 BD A 





D+ ....|42°8 | 44°4 | 576] 52°6 | 15°5| 19°0 — _— B AC 








A+. The table shows that among children with defects in 
development there is more association with nerve disturbance im 
boys, and more association with low nutrition and mental dulness 
in girls. 

B+. Among children with nerve-signs there is more association 
with defect of development in boys, and more association with low 
nutrition and dulness in girls. 

C+. Among children with low nutrition there is more associa- 
tion with nerve-signs and dulness in boys and with development, 
defect in girls. 

D+. Among the dull children there is more association with 
nerve-signs in boys and with defect in development and low 
nutrition in girls. 

These ratios of the co-relations of defects between the sexes, 
as given above for the whole of the cases, are not maintained om 
examination of the age-groups. 
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Etiology of Defective Conditions in relation to Sex and Age. 


TasLE I.—Showing the Co-relations of Defects that stand Highest for 
Boys and Girls respectively in the Age-Groups. 











Table H. See Tables A vii to xx. Table B it Table C xxii. 
ms ot Rees eee Age-Group 8—10. | Age 1] years and over. 
Boys. Girls. Boys. Girls. Boys. Girls, 
Ast hd oD B cD BCD 
Br .... A CD ACD —_ A CD 
C+...) BD A BD A ABD — 
AB C 


Dp B AC B AC! 








This table shows that :— 

A+. Among the children with defects in development, cases 
7 years and under, and those aged 8 to 10, are more associated 
with nerve-signs in boys, and with low nutrition and dulness in 
girls. At 11 years and older the girls present more cases with both 
nerve-signs, low nutrition, and dulness. , 

B+. Among children with nerve-signs, cases 7 years and under 
show more association with defect in development, low nutrition, 
and dulness in boys. At 8 to 10 years the association with defect in 
development and dulness is greater for boys and with low nutrition 
for girls. At 11 years and over the association with defect in develop- 
ment is higher for boys, and with low nutrition and dulness for girls. 

C+. Among children with low nutrition, cases 7 years old 
show more association with nerve-signs and dulness for boys and 
with defect in development for girls. At 8 to 10 years the associa- 
tion with development and dulness is higher for boys, and with 
nerve-signs for girls. At 11 years and over the association 
with development, nerve-signs, and dulness is higher for boys. 

D+. Among the dull children, cases aged 7 years show more 
association with nerve-signs for boys, and with development and 
low nutrition in girls. At 8 to 10 and over, the association with 
development and nerve-signs is higher for boys, and with low 
nutrition for girls. 


Htiology of Defective Conditions in relation to Sex, Age, 
and Hnvironment. 

Single primary groups—see Tables A i, B i, Ci, D i—present 
cases with one class of defect only, and therefore do not show 
inter-action among the classes of defect, but present the portion of 
cases in which the defect may be connected with other circum- 
stances, such as ‘‘ Age,” “Social Class,” ‘‘ Nationality.” The 
proportion of these cases in the compound groups is given in 
Tables B, C, EH xxi, as the “ Primary or unassociated group.” 
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The primary A cases are cases with defect in development only, 
without defects in nerve, nutrition, or dulness, as either effect or 
cause of the development defect; they are so far exempt from 
further abnormal conditions. , ries 

The next table shows that the probability of such exemption 
is relatively higher for boys than for girls at all ages; it is highest 
for boys and for girls at 7 years and under, and lowest at 8 to 10. 


TaBLe J.—Showing Cases with Development Defect only as Percentages of 
the Number of Development Cases with or without Nerve-Signs, Low 
Nutrition, and Dulness, in Age-Groups. 




















50,000 Children Table A vii. Table B xxi. Table C xxi. 
all Ages, © 7 Years and under. 8—10 Years. 11 Years and over. 
—$ ee Mie ass Dvd oe 
| Boys. Girls. Boys. Girls. Boys. Girls. Boys. | Girls. 
EPR MES Fae eC] (SSE TL Nanaia Pane oy Pe yet venta | Ls, 
ie | 84°7 276 gn} 31°2 30°9 241 36:9 25°2 


We may examine in similar manner the cases with nerve-signs. 
It appears that advance in age affects the children with nerve- 
signs in such manner that the proportion with nerve-signs only 
rises as they grow older, especially among girls. The effects of 
the environment seem to produce these cases in larger proportion 
with advancing years of school life, especially among girls. 


Taste K.—Showing Cases with Nerve-Signs only as Percentages of the 
Number of Nerve Cases with or without Defect mn Development, Low 
Nutrition, and Dulness, in A geerore 


50,000 Children Table A vii. Table B xxi. Table C xxi. 

















all Ages. f 7 Years and under. 8—10 Years. 1l Years and over. 
Boys. Girls. Boys. Girls. Boys. Girls. .} Boys. | Girls. 
ay eee 372° |. 37°8 oley 25°8 37°8 | 391 | 406 | 45°1 


Examination of the numerical relations between two or more 
classes of defect may show a causal connection, and lead to the 
discrimination of cause and effect. 

The Main Classes of Defect are found to be much associated, 
especially in Girls.—For the 50,000 children Table D 11 shows that 
of all cases with main classes of, defect, 51°9 per cent. of the boys 
and 54°0 per cent. of the girls had two or more classes of defect 
combined, and 48°1 per cent. of the boys and 46-0 per cent. of the 
girls were in single primary groups without more than one class of 
- defect. 

A ii, Bii, Cii show similar relations in the age-groups. 

Buch Mabe Class of Defect may be associated anil ORM Class 
of Defect only, apparently as a part of tts causation. 
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Reference to Table Di shows the numbers of cases in which 
each class of defect was associated with one or other class of 
defect only among the 50,000 children. For the age-groups see 
Tables Ai, Bi, Ci. Thus, in 415 boys and 207 girls defect in 
development was associated with nerve-signs only; no other cause 
(antecedent) for the nerve-signs is apparent. Again, there were 
115 boys and 1og girls of low nutrition with nerve-signs only. It 
appears probable that development and low nutrition may each be 
a factor in the causation of nerve-signs, and that development is 
the more frequent antecedent: 

It appears then that each class of defect may be connected with 
the causation of another class in varying proportions, but that 
none are invariably associated ; the association is doubtless largely 
brought about by the action of the environment. 

These points show the importance of examining a large number 
of children under varying circumstances in many divisions of 
schools, for the purpose of ascertaining the effects of the environ- 
ment upon similar classes of children. 

Among Two Phenomena or Classes of Defect, each of which ws 
found to be often associated with a Third Phenomenon, the more 
general and direct cause is probably that which 1s so associated in the 
largest number of cases. 

A development, and B_ nerve-signs, are each frequently 
associated with D, mental dulness. Which is the more general 
cause of dulness ? 

We take the cases among the 50,000 children :— 


Taste L.—Co-relations of A+ and B+ respectively with D+ in 
Age-Groups, for 50,000 Children. 

















eos Tables Aviiand viii, | Table B xxii, Table C xxii, 
Sri eee a Age 7 and under. Age 8—10. Age 11 and over. 
Boys. Girls. Boys. Girls. Boys. Girls, Boys. | Girls, 
A+...) > 38°4 44°9 36°6 40°8 412 | 46°6 37°1 | ioe 
Ba ..4\ 418 42°6 43°3 MG AG) 426 | 41°9 39°6 | 40°3 














Percentage Association of A and B (unassociated with other Classes of 
Defects) with D. 


50,000 Children Tables A vii and viii. Table B xxi. Table C xxi. 




















all Ages. Age 7 and under. Age 8—10. Age il and over. 

Boys. | Girls. Boys. | Girls. Boys. Girls. Boys. Girls. 

Pc eee 171 19°4 16°6 | 16°5 16°: ee42 18°3 | -22°6 
Ray 6 aha 24°3 24°2 22°4: | BAs9 250.15 25°7 25'S Ki 675 
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(1.) BD+. Nerve-signs with dulness. Boys, 1,195; girls, 800 

Table Div. AD+. Development with dulness. Boys, 888; 
Girls, 72'7. 

The ratio is BD4+ >AD+. 

(2.) BD. Nerve-signs with dulness only. Boys, 703; girls, 487. 

Table Di. AD. Development with dulness only. Boys, 394; 
girls, 314. 

The ratio is BD>AD. 

(3.) With boys the proportion of nerve-signs with dulness is 
higher than that of development with dulness. 

Table L. With girls the proportion of nerve-signs with 
dulness is lower than that of development with dulness. 

Ratio of co-relations: boys 41°8, girls 42°6, to boys 38-4, 
girls 44°9. 

(4.) The ratio of the association of nerve-signs only with 
dulness is greater than the association of development defect only 
with dulness in the proportions— 


Boys 24°3, girls 24°2, to boys 17°1, girls 19°4. 


Nerve-signs, whether they occur alone or in combination with 
other defects, are more commonly associated with dulness than 
defect in development is. It is however noteworthy that, taking 
all the cases with development defects, the proportion of dull girls 
is higher than with nerve-signs. This is due to the marked 
association of low nutrition with development defects in girls. 

~ We conclude that nerve-signs are a more general and direct 
indication of the causes of mental dulness than defect in develop- 
ment. | 

It will be seen that the ratios are not strictly maintained 
among the age-groups in Table L; this may afford a means of 
comparing boys and girls in age-groups in further research. 

Defect in physiognomy and in proportion of the parts of the 
body is often associated with mental dulness, but the occurrence of 
brain disorderliness, indicated by nerve-signs (in co-ordination), is 
a more general and direct cause. It should then be an object in 
training children to remove their nerve-signs. 


The absence of Defects in certain Groups of Children as 
evidence in studying Causation. 


Proceeding by logical method, we shall now examine groups of 
children in whom certain classes of defect are absent, as arranged 
in Tables E, and contrast their associations with the groups of 
cases given in the preceding tables. In illustration we may 
continue the argument as to the causation of mental dulness by 
development defects and those indicated by nerve-signs respectively. 
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Table E iv shows that 23,970 boys and 22,095 girls had no 
defect in development (Class A): we will follow the conditions of 
these children in contrast with those presenting development 
defects. (See Table F, p. 162.) : 

It is thus shown that both defect in development and nerve- 
signs, either alone or in combination with other classes of defect, 
are much associated with mental dulness. Comparison shows 
that nerve-signs alone or in combination with other defects are 
more frequent and more potent causes of mental dulness than 
defect in development alone or in combination for boys, and also 
for girls when unassociated with low nutrition. 

This inquiry was commenced in 1888 by a Committee of the 
British Medical Association, with the object of describing each 
child seen in any way below the average in mental or physical 
status by means of signs indicating conditions below the normal, 
combined with the teacher’s report of each child as to ability in 
school work. We are now able to present in the Report a cata- 
logue of groups of children arranged according to the combination 
of conditions present, and show their relative distribution under 
varying conditions of age, position in school standard, nationality, 
and environment. In the present paper methods of actuarial 
investigation are explained and illustrated by their application to 
certain problems. 

As an experimental ee hokatts to.carry out the original object 
this work may now be considered complete, so far as it is a 
demonstration of its practicability and usefulness, both as afford- 
ing new information on conditions of childhood and as indicating 
the needs of individual children. Methods have been established 
for observing, describing, and reporting -on children seen m 
schools, for comparison in groups, and determining their social 
and educational requirements. Further observations and research 
are still much needed to afford material for the study of the indi- 
vidual defects, and the results of variation in environment, both 
in London and elsewhere. It is much to be hoped that it may 
be possible to make a report on another 50,000 children. The 
Report of the committee contains important suggestions and 
recommendations as to public education, Poor Law administration, 
and philanthropic movements, and urges the need of the appoint- 
ment of a scientific commission of inquiry by the Government. 
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Tastes A.—Seven Years last Birthday and under. 


Ai.—Cases Enumerated in Primary Groups unassociated with other Classes of Defect than those 
indicated. These are added as Single, Double, &c., containing one or two Classes of 
oy Defect. The Total Numbers in the Primary Groups give the Number of Cases Noted. 
Aii.—Percentage Distribution of Primary Groups upon the Number of Cases with Main Classes 
7 of Defect ; also the Proportion in Single Groups, &c. 
: Aiv.—Cases Enumerated in Compound Groups, i.e., either Combined or Unassociated with other 
Classes of Defect. 


Ay.—Percentages of the Compound Groups respectively upon the Numbers of Cases with Main 
Classes of Defect. 


Primary Groups. Compound Groups. 


1 li. iv. Vv. 





Percentages on the Nembers 
Numbers Noted. Numbers Noted : an on 
in the Main Classes. in Groups. 


Percentages on the 
Numbers Noted 
in the Main Classes. 





























sa Boys. | Girls. Boys. Girls. Boys. | Girls. | Boys. Girls, 
. BOG | 223 1) 20°240 |i ie'tor PAH ik 832 | 713 | 54510 | 61°365 
B BES i ess +0s09 01 od 102828 4) LSGOO pr tors | Bie walang: 752 | 495 | 49°26Q | 42°599 
c Be icveneeks.: 57 50 3°730 PORN 1 OES era ee eta 360 | 378 | 23°550 | 327527 
ae Vid} 861: 7-590 |, gyre A D4. ccc. 664.| 528 | 43500 | 44436 
‘Single groups...| 721 | 486 | 47°210 | 41°824 

AB Ber ecisessvsess 112 64 7°330 FSLO8 A Bt. wre: 264| 204 | 17°310 | 17°562 
ae... WI} 99 | 4°650| 8'520f ACH wn 189 | 250 | 12310 | arsr4 
1388 | 117 | 9040} 10070 / A D+ ou... 305 | 291 | 20:000 | 25°044 
B as 40} 341 26101) 2925 |BO+ nu. 148 | 136 | 9680 | 11°02 
|) ee 169 |. “108 | 117070 |) 9°292 JBD+ A... 326 | 233 | 21°380 | 20°049 
1 34| 23} 2:220| 1980} OD+ wn... 157 | 159 | 10-270 | 13°679 
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Double groups. 


as 


564 | 445 | 36°920 | 38'297 























ae ......... 35| 36} 2290] 3100JABC+....|. 68} 81] 4450 | 6-972 
Se) S....3...... 84 59 5°530 soso fA BD+ ...| 117] 104] 7690 | 8952 
BI) oe cssses. 50 70 | 3270) 6022 fACD+ isd 83.) 1415 | 5°480. 11 9°804 
ae 40) 2} 2620) 180s | BOD+: ....° (73 66 | 5°780 | 5°677 
Triple groups...| 209 | 186 | 13°710 | 16°007 

mo CD ........ 33 45 | 2160| 3872 {ABCD ....| 33 44> 2160} 3°89 


























1,527 | 1,162 | 100-000 | 100°000 | Main classes.| 4,371 | 3,798 —_ <r 
112 96 — _ BB Ge ssdecess 112 96 —_ — 
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Avii to xx presents a Working Sheet. 


with other Classes of Defect, i.e., A+. 
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Taste A—Contd. Seven Years | 


Sub-table vii in the First Column Enumerates the 
In the Second Column the Percentage Distribution 
are worked out in the next right hand Column as explained in the Text, and Entered in 


[ Mar. 


The remaining Co-relations of A+ with C D, &c., are similarly worked out. 


Nore.—The Percentages in Column * would then be Entered in Table xxi, which 
The Percentages in Column + in the Line of Totals would be Entered in | 





Boys. 
* Number. nae 
Vii. 
JN ep Ne 309 37°140 
PAE ee etrapiscssss¥s0" 112 13°460 
ENS ate Liana as aL 8°532 
hi ae 138 167587 
Double groups..., 321 38°579 
PARES CO) foetire.'-scoeese 35 4°206 
PANEL) & 2. Gysresatte 84 10°100 
1h SO Ue Aare 50 6°009 
Triple groups ...| 169 20:315 
PAS OL) iene soe, 33 3°966 
WA ines seo a, vnvade': 832 100°000 
vii 

LEE eg eee 239 31°798 
JA ped Saeeheiee 112 14°890 
Leh ele age 40 5°315 
BRED SrtsNessccasesse. 16 22°470 
Double groups...| 321 42°675 
BAT ne Beenie iss 35 4°654 
CAPES TLDS sche seceisess 84 Liye 
BOTA) D itetvesstss 40 673.07 
Triple groups...) 159 2Tkas 
1 NA 0) 1 Wee 33 4°388 
Lai Seren 5 Se eee 752 100°000 





Distribution of Primary Groups 
composing the Compound Groups 
in Percentages of the latter respectively. 


Girls. 
Per- 

Number. pratace: 
223 31°260 
64, 8°960 
99 13°875 
117 | 16°480 
280 3973-05 
36 SN oe ae 
59 8'270 
"0 9°810 
165 | 23°124 
AB 6301 
713 100°000 
128 25°860 
64: 12°930 
34 ee 
108 21°819 
206 | 41°613 
36 7272 
59 117920 
21 4/242 
116 23°434 
45 9°093 
495 100°0CcO 











Co-relations.t 





Percentage. 


Boys. Girls. 





With B. 








Percentage. 


Boys. Girls. 














With C. 





13°460 





4°206 5044 
10°100 8°270 
3966 6°301 
L732 (e20n 7s 
With A 
14890 | 12°930 
4-654 ety 
11171 | 11°920 
4°388 9°093 
39°103 | 41°215 


© These percentages would be collected in Sub-table xxi. 











8532 | 13°875 
4206 5044 
6°009 9°810 
3°966 6°301 
22°713 | 35°030 
With C. 
5315 6 864 
4654 oie 
5317 | 4:242 
4388 9°093 
19°674 | 27°471 
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Primary Groups which added give the Number of Development Cases alone or in Combination 
of the Primary Groups upon the Number A+ ts worked out. The Co-relations of A+ with B 
the Lines of Totals. 

Sub-tables viii to xx are similarly constructed. 
however is not here given for Children 7 and under. 
Table xxii, which however is not here given. 


SS SESS SESS SE SET SS EES TL ES RS AI A TOS ES SSE ES SS TTS ay 


Co-relations.} 


























Percentage. Percentage. Percentage. Percentage. 
Bors. Girls. Boys. Girls. Boys. Girls. Boys. Girls. 
With D. With BC. With B D. With C D. 
i a ae a dori | eee aa 
16°587 | 16°480 = | — a -— — — 
— —_ 4°206 5044 vee ee duis “bess 
| 10°100 8°270 — — 10;16041° 82270 ae — 
6-009 9810 — — | — 6:009 9810 
3°966 6°301 3°966 6°301 3966 | 6°301 3°966 6°301 
| 86°662 | 40°861 8172. | 11°345)1 14°066! | 147571 9-975); I6\411 
With D. With AC. With A D. With C D. 
} 22°470 | 21°819 — — sare tare ae fos 
i. : 
a = 4°654: 720 a ary wx SES 
kL L711. | 117920 — — 11171 | 11°920 = + 
fo 3l7 4°242 — — — — 5°317 4°242 
| 
4°388 9°093 4°388 9°093 4388 88 | 9°093 4°388-| 9°093 
43°346 | 47°074 9°042 | 16°365 | 15° “15°59 BOT 3 97705) | 13°33 5 
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Vii. 
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+ The percentages in totals of columns represent the co-relation, and would be collected 


in Sub-table xxii. 
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TasBLE A—Oontd. Seven Years 






















Distribution of Primary Groups Co-relations.f 
composing the Compound Groups 


in Percentages of the latter respectively. 







































































































Percentage. Percentage. 
Boys. Girls. 

9% Number. mt SS Number. eee Boys. Girls. Boys. Girls. 

‘ With A. With B. 

ix: : 
O Ree ete 57 15°832 50 13°220 —_ — — — 
BANC teeie creesetcces aA, 10-721 99 26°170 | 19°721 | 267170 —- — 
LEO ve om: 40 IU1il 34 8°994 — — 11111 8°994 
ORD) Fe Bees ce.e-8 cock 34 9°442 23 6°084 — — — —_ 
Double groups...| 145 40°274| 156 41°248 
ALD Om cata: 35 9°728 36 9°520 | 9°728 | 9°520 | 9°728 | 9°520 
ASM) create esc.) 50 13°889 70 18°s10 | 13°889- | 18°510 — — : 
(eS Cl Bsa omen 40 ie-110 21 5°550 ae — Ja 5°550 | 
Triple groups...) 125 BA 728 4 127 337580 
Ny 558 O09 b Pata 33 9°166 45 t1°952 | 9166 | r1°952 9°166 1 11952 : 
ae 360 1o0'000 | 378 100000 | 52°504 | 667152 | 41°116 | 36°016 : 

With A. With B. 

xX. 
DD Fo Rsoidessogecean test 116 17°472 85 I16*110 — — — a | 
LAND) Sucesecscteventons 138 20°782 | 117 22°154 | 20°782 | 22°154 — — | 
ED 9h) he ereeesesresceonen 169 25°455 | 108 20°4.53 — — 25°455 | 20°453 
OP BE Rene Ay & 34 5°122 23 A365 — — a ee 





Double groups...| 341 51°359 | 248 46'°962 




















PANELS OD) Ssereseatyiese te 84 12°651 59 t1°174 | 12°651 | 11°174 | 12°651 | 117174 
BRO Eile, 00 7°531 70. 1325505) @ Dol . | (13-256 — — 
US CL OS hs oe ee 40 6°023 21 3°977 — — 6°0238 3°977 








Triple groups....| 174 26°205 | 140 28°406 








4964 8°527 4964 8°527 


BD Bere tact brsasd 45°928 | 55°t10 | 49°093 | 44°131 
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last Birthday and under. 





Co-relations.t 





















































































































Percentage. Percentage. Percentage. Percentage. 
Boys. Girls. Boys. Girls. Boys. Girls. Boyes Girls. * 
With D. With A B, With A D. With B D. 2 
Ee CC See a Se BD ix. 
a 2 i iat es ae = ee (ds 
ie es as wet as a es ee AO 
~~ — _ — — — — — BC 
9:442 | 6084 | — = = 3 5: eer lon 
{ — —— 9°728 || 9*520 ~— -- — ~~ ABC 
} 13°889 | 18510 | — — | 13°889 | 18510 | — — |ACD 
Mitli1 | ssco an _ _ — I111-f s°ss0,} BOD 
} 9166 | r1952 | 9166 | r1-952 | 9166 | 11982 | 9°166 } t1'952 | ABCD 
| 43°608 | 42°096 | 18°894 | 21°472 | 23:055 | 30°462 | 20277 | 17°502 | C+ 
| With C. With AB. With AC. With BC. Si 
x a Li bz: es _ x ae 
— = — — — — — — AD 
a as = = a. 3 tt 2 icep 
5.122 | 47355 —- — — oo — — CD 
— — 12°651 | 11174 — — — — {ABD 
Pbel | 13°255 — — 7581 | 13°255 — 4 paw 
| 6023 | 3977 — — a = 6023 | 3977 | BCD 
4964 | 8527 | 4964 | 8527 | 4:964 | 8527 | 4°964 | 8527 | ABCD 
| 23°640 | 30°114 | 17°615 | 19°70 | 12°495 | 217782 | 10°987 | 12°504 | D+ 


+ The percentages in totals of columns represent the co-relation, and would be collected 
in Sub-table xxii. 





L2 





148 Warner—Mental and Physical Condition among [ Mar. 


Taste A—Contd. Seven Years last Birthday and under. 















Distribution of Primary Groups 
composing the Compound Groups 
in Percentages on the latter respectively. 


Co-relations. 


























Boys. Girls. Percentage. Percentage. 
Number.) P@ {Number Pe? Boys Girls Boys Girls. 
centage. centage. ; ‘ ‘ 
With C. With D. 
xi. 

UN 8 Sis oe 0 oe 112 42°42 64: a439 —_ — — —- 
ALB iO tes. 35 13°26 36 17°65 | 13°26 | 17°65 wo — 
AB D321. 84 | 31°82 BOs Wee og — — | 81°82 | 28°92 


ABCD...| 33 Tek 45 22°06 | 12°50 | 22°06 | 12°50 | 22°06 


A Bec... 264 | 100'000 | 204 | 100'000 


25°76 | 39°71 | 44°32 | 50°98 






































_ With B. With D. 
xii. 
AG hited. 71 37°662 |) 99 39°60 o a —s Be. 
VLE eRe 35 18°518 | 36 14°40 | 18518] 14°40 — — 
AO D....44° 50 26°458 | 70 28°00 — — 26°458 | 28°00 


ABCD...) 338 17°462 | 45 18°00 


——— - 


A C+ ........| 189 | 100°000 | 250 | 100°000 


17°462| 18°00 | 17°462]| 18°00 























~ 


35°980 |} 32°40 | 43°920| 46°00 

















a B, With C. 
xii cal 
ALD ai a8.k: 138 45°245 | 117 40°24 SE he = ae 
AB Des... 84, 29°540 11 69 20°26 | 27°540 20°26 — — 
ASOD ....4. 50 16°395 |) 70 24°05 — | as 16°395 | 24°05 


ABCD...) 33 10°820 45 15°45 











—— —— —- 

















DS 15°45 | 10°820] 15°45 
| 


A D+........ 305 | 1co'000 | 291 | 100°000 | 38°360 | 35°71 | 27°215| 39°50 














With A. With D: 
xiv. 
1 Bn epee 40 27°025 | 34 25°00 “3 A oe wack sis 
AB GC she. 35 23°650 | 36 26°47 | 23°650] 26°47 — — 
BAG De. 40 27°025 |) 21 15°44 — — | 27:025] 15°44 


ABCD...) 33 22°300 |) 45 33°09 


22°300 |} 33°09 | 22°3800| 33°09 











454 Oe Sands 148 | 100°000 | 186 | 100°0c0 











45°950| §9°56 | 49°325|] 48°53 
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Taste A—Conid. Seven Years last Birthday and under. 





Distribution of Primary Groups A ; 
composing the Compound Groups Co-relations. 
in Percentages on the latter respectively. 























| : Boys. Girls. Percentage. Percentage. 
7 Number.| ,, Die Number. patie Boys. Girls. Boys. Girls. 
t With A. With C. 

; Vs 

; 15-0) peo hay ae 169 517835 | 108 46°350 — —_ ae ef 

i APB Ly tan 84) [25470 | 59 | 257325} 25°770| 25-325) — — 
% BCs: 40 Tee bed 9°010 = — 12°273| g*o10 
ABCD...) 33 10°I22 | 45 19°315 | 10°122| 19°315| 10°122| 19°315 


































































































BD+ ........ 326 |100°000 | 233 | Ioo’coo | 35°892| 44°640| 22°395| 28°325 
With A. With B. 
XV. 
CO Diec rhs. 34 21°655 | 23 14-450, — — — ed 
AOSD a... 50 31°845 | 70 44°000 | 31°845] 44°000| — — 
153 Oa 8 Mle ie 40 zeusorp T2h 13°250 — — 25°480 | 13°250 
ABCD...| 33 21020 | 45 28°300 | 21°020] 28°300] 21°020| 28°300 
CED patie. 157 | 100°000 | 159 | 100°000 | 52°865 | 72°300] 46°590} 417550 
xvi 
AB LC a. 35 51470 | 36 44°445 
ABCD...) 33 48°530 | 45 GRRE 
A BC+...) 68 |100°000 | 81 | 100°000 
XViil 
Jaf nid Wee BO 84, 71°750 | 59 56°730 


ABCD...) 33 28°250 | 45 43°270 




















ABD+....| 117 100°000 | 104 | 100°000 






































xix 
DOU es 50 | 60°240 | 70 60°870 
ABCD...| 33 39°760 | 45 39°130 
; AC D+...) 83 | 100°000 | 115 | 100°000 


Hs 8 Oa b gates 40 Ray Sort 28. 31°830 
ABCD...) 33 45°225 | 45 68°170 
BCD+ 














—- -———- 


73 |100°000 | 66 | 100°000 


“ 


150 -Warner—Mental and Physical Condition among  [Mar. 


TABLE B.—Children 8—10 Years last Birthday. 


Sus-TaBLES Bi, Biv enumerate the Primary and Compound Groups, as explained for TABLES A, 
giving, im ii, Percentage Distribution of Primary Groups upon the Numbers in Main 
Classes of Defect, and, in v, Percentages of Compound Groups upon the Numbers in the 
Main Classes. 






































Primary Groups. Compound Groups. 
i. il. iv. . v. 
Percentages on the Percentages on the 
Numbers Noted. Numbers Noted Numbers Noted. Numbers Noted 
in the Main Classes. in the Main Classes. 
Boys. | Girls. Boys. Girls. Boys. | Girls. Boys. Girls. 
Neen see 0 ted 268 | 143 | 1448 | 10340 JAF wu. 867 | 592 | 46:250 | 42°805 
ABER Aen 465°] 1343 | 24570 1) asoot B+. ...c.0:.... 1,228 | 876 | 65°280 | 63°341 
1D ee ese neces thank: 35 33 1:86 PE Loe} | (0 Sean ae 272 | 260 | 14°480 | 18°803 
UBD, ic a it eat 106 | «111 5°63 Rey )e3 | Pal hay a 825, | 648 | 438°800 | 46°850 











Single groups... 874 | 630 | 46°62 45°553 








AGB one VT oe | 9:10 Tho eso ABs. ).0.. 376 | 245 | 19980 | 17°716 
EAM CPs ams ee ees 46 50 2°44, Sue fel Cie eee 1300 er 3a eeiere 9°471 
PAL) Soci tct rete s~: 144 | 126 7°65 OUT GARD decc.t0: 357 | 276 | 18°950 | 19°955 
HG, SRO a aan 44, 43 2°34 810 Ce 3.5..: 139 | 133 | 73870 9617 
L391 A ete peepee 308 | 208 | 16°36 | 15040] BD+ ........ 523 | 367 | 27°760 | 26536 
CLD Rae ea: 19 16 1°01 Prey © D+ i... 122 106 | . 6°460 7°663 














Double groups.) 732 | 538] 3890 | 38902 








rs 




















(Aas) OR See 25 28 1°33 Zo2zk1 aA bO+ .....| 60 53] 3:180.| 4378ae 
FATES AD Mr deesy ers 145 97 7:70 voi J ABD+ ...| 180] 122] 9°550 8°821 
ANG Bok eigaeaen 33 28 1°75 moze AOU D+ 4) + 68 53 | 3600 3°83r 
DOs) geen... 35 37 1°85 20764 OD +4+..4— 70 62 | 3°700 4°482— 


Triple groups..| 238 I90 | 12°68 13,738 








AUB Cees... 35 26 1°85 1,807] ABCD...) 35 25 | 1°850 1°807. 




















Main classes....| 1,879 | 1,383 | 100°00 | 100°000 


RO SEVAT eae 114 | :105 a — EFG 
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TasLtE B—Contd. Children 8—10 Years last Birthday. 


~Bxxi shows the Distribution of the Primary Groups composing the Compound Groups in Per- 
centages on the latter, The Figures are taken from a Working Sheet similar to A vii—xx. 
The First Line is taken from Sub-table vii, the Proportion of Primary A being entered in 
the first column. Cases with A B only are entered in column headed B, &c. Thus the 
Proportion of Development Cases that are associated with Nerve-Signs only (A B) is 
indicated. The Construction of this Table is further explained in the text. 





Primary or Un- A B C D 


associated Groups. 


Boys. Girls. Boys. Girls. Boys. Girls. Boys. Girls. | Boys. | Girls. 
































BA + ........ 30°911} 247157) — — 19°720| 16°048} 5°505 | 8°445}16°611] 21°283] vii 
mp + ........ 37°840 | 39°154] 13°910] 10°848] — — 3°573 | 4°908] 25°071) 23°743| viii 
a 12°866 | 12°692] 16:913]| 19°231] 16°179| 16'538] — = 6°983] 6153] ix 
Be seseess. 12°850 | 17°130] 17°455| 19°446] 37°330| 32°torl 2°303 | 2°468] — — x 

Double erouPs Boys, 181°353, Girls, 181°212. 
AB+ ....| 45°480] 38782], — — wae 6650 11°428 | 38°565| 39°52 | xi 
A C+ ....| 33°095 | 38:1yo} — — 17-9 985 | 21°373] — — | 23°74 | 21°373] xii 
AD+....| 40°340} 45°675— — — 40°620 | 357135] 9°240 |to"1g40f — — | xiii 
B C+ ....| 31°655 | 32°331] 17°985| 21055] — a -— — [25°18 | 27°82 | xiv 
BD+ ....| 58°890| 56°675] 27°726| 26431] — — — — 6°692] 10°082] xv 
CD+....) 15°575}| 15°080] 27:051| 26°400] 28°687| 34°950f — — — — | xvi 
Triple groups, Boys, 2707121, Girls, 285°807. 
A BC+ | 41°670} 52°830] — — — — — — {| 58°330) 47°170] xvii 
A BD+| 80°55 | 79°508] — — — — |19°450 j20'%492| — — | xviii 
AC D+} 48°53. | 52°83 — 51:470 Me — — — — | xix 
BCD+ | 50:00 | 59°68 50-0 000 | 40°32 — — — — xx 


Quadruple groups, Boys, 179° 250, Girls, 15571 vee 
ABCD+|} — — — | — ~ — _ —- |- 





A B. AC, AD. BED: CD. 





Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls.J Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls.] Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls. 






































BE wes — — Sah aed — — | 2°885)4°730]16°726] 16°384] 3°806] 4°730) vii 
ee — — | 2°031)3°196 J 11°875) 11-075] — | — = — |2°850) 4°223| viii 
SS ee 97193} 10°770) — | — |12°134) 10°770f — | — ]|12°866] 14°232] — | — ix 
Ba 8..020. 17-580 | 14°968} 4°000|4°321 8 — — |4241\5-708] — — |}—|—]| x 


_PRLaS goon Boys, 270'121, Girls, ze § 807. 


A B+ oo — — —|— 9°305| 10°27] x1 
A C+ —_ — — —- — |— 25-1 18 ee ay — | — | x 
AD+ — — — — {9°80 {9°05 — — | — | xi 
BC+ — — — |25°18 | 18°793] — | — te [Fire | OREN, 
BD+ — — {6 692 6812) — — —|— — | — | xv 
C D+ ....|28°687 | 23°57 — — | —-— — | — | xvi 
Quadruple Bru Boys, 104° Ea Gils, ar 579. 
ABC+\) — ~~ os — | — | xvii 
ABD+|] — — = | — — = — | — — — — | — | xvill 
ACD+]} — a — | — —— — — | — — — — | — | xix 
BCD+| — — —|— — = —}|—-— — — — |— | xx 
NUS ES SN SERA a 
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Warner—Mental and Physical Condition among 


[ Mar. 


Taste B. Sus-TaBLE xxi—Contd. Children 8—10 Vears last Birthday. 





ABC. 


Boys. 





Pee eoeseenes 


Ceeeresasces 


eoceroernees 


Correos eers 


eee eere 


occ eres 


Coetrare 








Girls. 


3°858 


Quadruple groups 


Boys. 





ABD. 


Girls. 


— |12°866) 9°614 








TABLE B—Contd. SuB-TABLE xXXiil. 


B xxii shows Co-relations of Classes of Defect, alone or in combination. 


Srom the Working Sheet vii—xx. 
The Percentage Co-relation of A+ with B ts copied, and indicates the Proportion of 





, Boys, 23°993, Girls, 207548. 





ACD. BCD. 
Boys. | Girls. } Boys. | Girls. 
— — | 4036] 4°223 
2°850| 2°853] — —- 





Boys. 


100°0 
100°0 
100°0 
100°0 


100°0 
100°0 
100°0 
100°0 
100°0 
100°0 


100°0 
100°0 
100°0 
100°0 








Girls. 


100°O 
100°O 
100°O 
I00'oO 


I00°O 
100°O 
100°O 
100°0 
I00°O 
100°O 


100°0 
10050 
I00'O 
TO0'O 


Children 8—10 Years last Birthday. 





Vil 
Vili 
ix 


Xi 
Xi 
ili 
X1V 
XV 
Xvi 


XVil 
XVill 
x1xX 
xx 


The Figures are taken 
The First Line is from Sub-table vii in line of Totals. 


Development Cases that are combined with Nerve-Signs, either alone or associated with other 

















Defect. 
A+. Ba CF. D+: 
Boys. Girls. Boys. Girls. Boys. Girls. Soys. Girls. 
DAIS, pestorsss _ moe 43°367 | 41°385 | 16°032 | 22128 | 41°179 | 46°620 | vii 
DD Se ecuoovseses 30°656 | 27°972 he — 11°304 | 15°180 | 42°646 | 41°894 | viii 
Oe eh en eens 517106 | 50°385 | 51104] sr-154 — — 44°849 | 40°769 ix 
Dae lags. 43°276 | 42°593 | 63°392 | 56°635 | 14°785 | 167355 — — 2 
BIB ce Boi.:. -- — — — 15°955 | 21°698 | 47°87 49°79 xi 
AO Bo vsses — — 43°165 | 40°457 aa — 48°92 40°457 xii 
A D+ — — 50°42 44°185 | 19°04 19°19 — —_ Xili 
(og OF, ees 43°165 | 39°848 —_— -- a — 50°36 46°614 | xiv 
BoD te hveates: 384418 | 33°243 — — 13°384 | 16°894 — — XV 
CD+t ....... 55°738 | 49°97 57°374 | 58°52 _— — — — xvi 
A BC+ a — — — — = 58°33 47°17 XVii 
ABD+ ome — — — 19°45 20°492 — — XVili 
ACD+ — — 51°47 agp Wy) — = — xix 
BCD+ 50°00 40°32 — — — — — — xXx 


1836.] Children seen 1892-94, and causes of Dulness, Se. 153 


Taste B—Conitd. Children 8—10 Years last Birthday. 








Boys. | Girls, | Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls. | Boys. 











a | 























ce Ay Preach eat Ware ets Hertel G:OSTIR oa 20-763126'6o7 7-842] 8°953 | vii 








Girls. | Boys. Girls. | 








— — | 4°881/6-049 | 14°725)13°928] — | — — — |5°700| 7°076 | viii 
22°089/20°384] — | — | 25°000)20°384] — | — | 25°732/23°846] — — | ix 
21°821|18°826]8:241/8-'179} — — |8°482/9°566} — —- — — x 

— — — | — — — — | — — — |9°305)10°27 xi 

— — —|— — — — | — }25°18 |19°084] — — | xii 

— — —_— |= aoe — {9°80 j9'05 — — — — | xl 

= — — | — } 25°18 |18°793] — | — — _ — — | xiv 

yay . io 6692 6°812 = a = ioe —_ _— — — XV 

....| 28°687/23°57 | — | — Bhs: =| Fels 0 eg O08 ay pe th ele Bain linegd 

— — — | — — _ — | — —— —_ —_ — | xvil 

ae — — | — — — — | — a —- _ — ‘xviii 

abe — an) fe — — — | — — —- — — | xix 

— — — |— — — — | — — — _ — | xx 

ABC+. ABD+. ACD+. BCD+. 

Boys. Girls. Boys. Girls. Boys. Girls. Boys. Girls. 
veel — — — — —- 4036 4°2.23 Vii 
on -—— — — 2°85 255% —-- — Vill 

seth Ey oo — 12°866 | 9°614 7) oe — _= ix 
auf 4241 3°858 — — — — — — x 
as <5 ae ae — a — — xi 
vf _ — — — a = = xii 
et hoe} = saat anes — — — xii 
ef oo — — — — 3 ace eae XIV 
eee — Cd —— _—_ — — — ——= XV 
x ee Ae Oa cunt — — — Xvi 
aft NS, ee Lei oe as — — XVil 
cae es ee = —_ a _ Soe ve 
re. be Baber ead pat — — ah) cle gga 
— — = a — — — Xx 





154 Warner—Mental and Physical Condition among  [Mar. 


TaBLE C.—Children 11 Years last Birthday and older. 
SuB-TABLES Ci, Civ enumerate the Primary Groups and Compound Groups, as explained in 


Tables A, B, giving, in ii, Percentage Distribution of Primary Groups upon the Numbers in 
Main Classes of Defect, and, inv, Percentages of Compound Groups upon the Numbers in the 


_ Main Classes. 





Primary Groups. 


i. oh 


Percentages on the 
Numbers Noted 
in the Main Classes. 


Numbers Noted. 



















































































Boys. | Girls. Boys. Girls. Boys. | Girls. Boys. Girls. 
Ne Sob a es ey 23) 49 | 16421 89120), 0A ae ee 609 | 313 | 44500 | 32°480_ 
Te ae a 300 yf 1291 | 25°910 | 301280 1 BY a, 873 | 644 | 63°720 | 67°027 
tk yey pee 16 29 1168 2S TO" 1 OO eens: Mh keg 32 8540 | 13°740 
PEE AL ep ercsssistetss. 109 | 101 e950 IeO'5G0 1s D 40 seas 585 | 458 | 42°700 | 47°755 
Single groups..| 705 Biibe' 51-455 anes 
NG BP eer eee 132 hee 9635 ee AVG act: 247 138 | 18:280 | 14°367 
PAN eer, teacbres sacs 17 ‘€) 1:248 r253°) A OF eee, 46 47 3°357 4°890 
GAG DP Lan A ae 112 71 8174 7390 AD+ ........ 226 | 160 | 16°445 | 16°655 
yee aes 81} 32| 22621 33301 BO+ .... 66| 66] 4818| 6867 
Ug eee 226 | 171 | 16490 | 17°800] BD+ 346 | 260 | 25°257 | 27°065 
(0) DE eae a sober 10 14 | 0°730 WACO RUD +6 Vets 4.4, 47 3212 | 4°895 
Double groups.}| 528 | 349 38-589 36 Jat 
Md 6s Ch gh Seen 9 13 0657. Tae ABC+ 21 22 1533 2°287 
[Nat BSW D4 rane 94. 68 6°867 7080 J ABD+ ...| 106 99. A AT186 4 oro oe 
J CES DRG eee 8 12 0°584: 11250} AC D+ 20 21 1-460 2°185 
BAD Vi accsconiest- 14 12 1°022 17250} BO D+ 26 ¥y 1°898 2°185 
Triple groups...) 125 | 105 9180 10°932 
FAB OO) aa:t,. 12 9 0-876 o935 1 ABCD+.) 12 9 0°876 | 0°935 
Main classes...) 1,370 | 961 100-000 100°000 
E F GE nee 1100 ia peer Uv! Daal © Sea 10 4 aro — ~- 


Numbers Noted. 





Compound Groups. 


iv. Vv. 


Percentages on the 
Numbers Noted 
in the Main Classes. 
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TasLE C—Contd. Children 11 Years last Birthday and older. 


C xxi. Distribution of Primary Groups composing the Compound Groups in Percentages on the 
latter respectively, showing the Percentage of the Compound Groups indicated in the last 
column, that is Primary or unassociated with other Defect; also the Percentage associated 
with other Defects respectively, alone or in combination. 






































J's) B. IY, 
Boys. Girls. SS —__——— 
Boys. Girls. Boys. Girls. Boys. Girls. Boys. Girls. 
PA es 36°945 | 25°24 — — 21°675 | 15°335} 2°800 |. 4°155 | 18°385]| 22°683 
a 40°660] 45°180} 15°119| 7452, — — 3°585 | 4°970 | 25°890| 267555 
eae ee 13°675 | 20°450| 14°580] 9°8404 26°50 | 24°230] — — 8'546 | 10°670 
8 Ir 18°633 | 22°040 | 19°1481 15°550f 38°635| 37°320] 1°700 | 3°056 — — 
vii—x. Double groups, Boys, 196°483, Girls, 181°816. 
SE oe ass. 53°441 | 34°785) — — — — 3°640 | 9°420 | 38°060| 49°270 
BAO +. ........ 36°955 | 27°660) — — 19°570| 277660] — — 17°390 | 257530 
et 4... 49°555| 44°365|  — — | 41°595)| 42°520] 3°540 | 7°490 = 77 
at... 46°S68 | 48°480 | 13°640| 19°6954 — — — —— 21°210| 18°185 
BD+.......) 65°330] 65°750) 27°170| 26160 — — 4040 4525 — — 
BAD Ff si.. 22°730| 29°785 | 18180] 257532] 31820] 25°530]  — ts a 
xi—xvi. Triple groups, Boys, 238°855, ene 281,619. 
AB ACO AD. BC BD CD 


——— | 
SS ee >) EE EEE EES ees 


Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls.} Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls. 



































ae — — — = — — SE ALLE 15°436)2 1°723 | 1°313) 3°834 
BET soesscnsosee — — | 1:031] 2°020 J10°768}10°560} — — |1°603) 1°863 
ee 7°690} 9°840] — — | 6°838| 9°085] — — 11-9 962} g'°085} — | — 
BY fo Savvonese 16°070|14°8401 1°370] 2°615 | — — | 2°393|2°615, — —Jj-l- 
vii—x. Triple groups, ae be 77°949, Nae oe 625. 
Jd a Seen —_ — a — — — |4°859) 6525 
AG+ ou. o ~- _- — -— — — | — 26-085|19° Iso} — | — 
BD) 4) .....03. — — — = — — | 5°310[5°625) — itl ieeete 
C+ .....,.: — — — |18:182)13-640] — —f— — — | = 
iD 4 :....... — — 73 469 3 ae ~- — | — — — ae tee 
D> %:...... 27-270| 197151 f — — — — |—-f—- roe Where) 


XI—XV1l. Ganaetne pence, Boys, 85°166, Girls, 67.556. 


















































ALB Cs ALB D} ACD. Bic Ds 
—_ | —eoi<“__iomoe i —i————]| Boys. Girls. 
Boys. Girls. Boys. Girls. Boys. Girls. Boys. Girls. 
Be isis oes — — —- — — _ 1-971 | 2°875 } 100°0 } 100° 
wl a — —- 1°374 | 1°400 — — 100°0 | 100°0 
BOTANY, sos sed occs — 10°259| 6°800 — — _— — 100°0 | 100°0 
Liat Agnes sde eee hae 051 1°964 = a — — — — 100°0 | 100°0 
vili—x. Quadruple eronpe, tre 15°655, Girls, 13°039. 

AB bogie — — ome — — — a 100°0 | 100°o 
FU ie ers tee aan | —- | — — — | —~ — — 100°0 | 100°o 
BOD) hues dct xvii—xx. Quadruple groups 100'0 | 100°o 
| OE Se eee (see Co-relation Table, last four lines) Boys, 174°625, Girls, 138°320. | 1000 | 1co’o 
BDt........ =~ — — — — ~ — — 100°0 | 100°0 
ED a sedans — | — = — — — — — 100°0 | 100°0 
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Sub-table Cxxii.—Co-relations, alone or in combination. 


Warner—WMental and Physical Condition among 


[ Mar. 


Taste C—Oontd. Children 11 Yeurs last Birthday and older. 


Showing Oo-relation of Compound 


Groups, indicated on left of the Table, with Class of Defect at Headings of Columns 


respectively, alone or in combination. 





















































At. Bt. C+. D+. 
Boys. Girls. Boys. Girls. Boys. Girls. Boys | Girls. 
SAE eseSeconses — — 40°557 | 44°088 7559 15°019 387°105 | 51115 
ES Digsecreneres 28°292 | 217432 - — 7563 10°253 39°635 | 40°378 
CESS a anee 39°317 | 35°566 56411 | 49°955 — — 87°605 | 357640 
DD he ov ose: 38°639 | 34°969 59'°149 | 56°739 7514 10°250 — a 
ACB seit — — — — 8499 15°945 42°919 | 55°795 
AO Ar accuses — ~~ 45°655 | 46°810 — -—- 43475 | 44°680 
AD + vise — — 46°905 | 487145 8°850 137123 = — 
is Oe Sie ae 31°822 33°335 — — a — 39°392 31°725 
BAD Cre a3 30°630 | 29°625 — — 7°500 8°090 — o 
O28 Bc ern 45°450 | 44°683 59°090 | 44°683 — — — — 
A BC+ — — — — — — 57°140 | 40°g10 
ABD+ — — — — 11°340 11°690 — — 
ACD+ — — 59°990 | 42°860 — — — — 
BC D+ 46°155 | 42°860 — — — 7 om oa 
A B+. AO+. AD+. I ee es BD+. CD+. 
Boys Girls. | Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls.| Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls. 
BANA intesesyevds — — cer aoe a — {|3°446)7°030417°446/24°598 | 3°284 | 6°709 
UB es Pecsen nse — — | 2°405 | 3°420 J12°142|11°960] — | — _ — | 2°977 | 3°263 
UP eee 17:949]16°640} —- — |17°097\15°8857 — | — 4 22°221!15°3885} — — 
LO Sn Oren 18°121|16°804} 3°421|4°579 | — — [4°444)4-579f — — — a 
BATES SH ie aciss — — — — — — —|— — — | 4859 | 6525 
Sad OR Seaeaee, a — — — — — — | — |[26:085|19°160} — — 
PAD con ie as re a = — ]5°310/5 625, — — — | _— 
53m OF eon — — Be — |18°182/13°640f — | — — — — — 
1:9) Deo em — — | 3460] 3°465 | — a= — | — — — — — 
O11: Seen 27-270|197151] — — — ~_ a Se aa may eee 
ABC+ a — — eae oes a —_—|— _— — = — 
ABD+ _— — — — —— — — |} — — — — —_ 
ACD+ — — — — — — —- | — — — ai a 
BCD+ — 5 =p set, | Pare ae —— — oe en a 
ABC+. ABD+. ACD+. BCD+. 
Boys. Girls. Boys. Girls, Boys Girls. Boys. Girls. 
MAH e cote faseee — — - — eee a 1:971 2°875 
MS Uy vats thsees a a ae 1:374 1°400 —— — 
MO eters Bice — cos 10°259 6°800 coe pak coe ate 
DENG A atioa er 408 2°051 1°964 — — — os wes a. 
PASTS A fot Faces — — -— — — as wo soos 
PAO RY, fess) = — —- — — fe. ah a 
FN Oa a — aS — ~= — = =e ‘ie 
BAO SE destecies ar — — — — aes = — 
BD are — — — “= oe — = — 
OOD Le eae ae! — oo -- — ok Le. en 
SURG ee Be Lee Pig vie nes Bae ie an Et 
ABD+., Emel a W s me oaks, a 28: nel 
ACD+.. — | --- — os — = es, oe 
TRO es ol bh A a al ae Bef Mirae’ Pe che ee! a 











1896.] Children seen 1892-94, and causes of Dulness, &c. 


TaBLE D.—50,000 Children (26,287 Boys, 23,713 Girls). 
Sub-tables 1, ii, iv, and v present the Primary and Compound Groups as before. 


Sub-table iii—Percentage Distribution of Primary Groups respectively upon the Number of 
Children seen. 





Primary Groups. 











* Calculated on the proportional figures in part iii of this table. 


N.B.--Girls per 100 boys examined 
», noted (main classes) per 100 boys noted 
total, per 100 boys noted, total 


a9 9 
















































































Seem eee mere ees sere eres sseassesesestese 


pe eeoerroere 


were oreceseeeeee 









































se KoXS. 
aS 
= 7.5 





























1 i. ili. 
Percentage Percentage Number of Girls 
Numbers in Groups. on the Numbers Noted on the Number of to 100 Boys 
in the Main Classes. Children Seen. per Group.* 
On On 
Boys. Girls, Boys. Girls. Boys. Girls, Total Total 
Examined. | Noted. 
See 802 445 16°792 12°693 3°05 1°87 61 75 
7 ee biav ae bade e 1,059 9762, 22°173 B17 3 4 402 ae i SO 98 
Beco eeygnocs sett esendes 108 110 2°261 3°138 0°41 0°46 113 139 
Be reas 2 soavhovestncneoes 331 297 6931 8°471 1°25 26 99 122 
Single groups ....| 2,300 1,614 48:157 46°036 8°73 6°79 — — 
BPRS ces tissayisaaiiveers 415 207 8689 5°904 1:57 0°87 55 68 
ae eee 134 162 2°806 4°621 0-51 0°68 134 165 
BE rei ches eysatioky one 394: 314 8°250 8°956 1°49 bok 7 88 108 
Vd Ba RS ie 115 109 2°408 3°109 0°43 O'45 105 129 
BAD oye stasedo ci 703 487 14°720 13°890 2°67 2°05 ia 94. 
BP oie vuty Leth teases 63 53 1:319 ESSE? 0:24, 0°22 93 114 
Double groups....| 1,824 15332 38°192 37°992 6°88 5°59 — — 
Lo SN OE OE 69 a9 1445 2°196 0°26 0°32 123 152 
J lid ESE ae 323 224 6°763 6°389 1°22 0°94 Te 94 
JS JO M9 Me ob Brae 91 110 1°905 3°93 97 0°34: 0°46 134 165 
SRT Ds Kooba nivca: 89 70 1°863 1°997 0°34: 0°29 87 107 
Triple groups 572 481 11-976 13°719 2°13 2°OI _ — 
es CD) i iwenceds 80 79 1675 2-253 0:30 0°33 109 134 
Main classes ........ 4,776 3,506 ,100:000 100°000 18°16 14°78 81 100 
BE Ao 5a neat vas'eaee 836 323 — — L2F 1°36 106 — 
Grand total noted) 5,112 3,829 — ae 19°45 16°15 83 — 
Without defects..} 21,511 | 20,207 —- _ 80°55 83°85 104 — 
PE OU eeng stesis coos — — 100°000 to0‘000 =|100°00 | 100°00 — -— 





158 Waxrner—Mental and Physical Condition among [ Mar. 


TasLE D—Contd. 50,000 Children (26,287 Boys, 23,713 Gérls). 
Sub-tables i, ii, iv, and v present the Primary and Compound Groups as 
before. 


Sub-table vii— Percentage of Compound Groups respectively upon the Number 
of Children Seen. 





Compound Groups. 


iv. v. vi. 
Percentage Percentage on Number of Girls 
‘i zs ca) 
ee on the Numbers Noted | the Number of per 100 Boys 
beh il in the Main Classes. | Children Seen. | per combined Group.* 





Boys. | Girls. Boys. Girls. Boys. 


























. On Total | On Total 
Girls. eee. Noted: 
SAMs tras 2,308 | 1,618 | 48°325 | 46149 | 8°78 | 6°82 78 95 
Bist Faecal) 2,853 | 2,015 | 59°7386 | 57°472 |10°85 | 8°49 78 96 
eb nesensceks 749 | 7470 | 15°682 | 21°963 2°85 | 3°24- 114 140 
Diners tecaes 2,074 | 1,634 | 43°426 | 46°605 | 7°89 | 6°89 87 107 
A B+ wu... 887 587 | 18572 | 16°742 | 3°37 | 2°47 73 90 
AOR adsce. 374 | 428 7831 | 12°207 1°42 | 1°80 127 156 
A D+ ........ 888 | 727 | 18593 | 20°735 | 3°37 | 3°06 91 Ill 
ies eae S538 ager i 7B9L | otgke | Le8d dacs 105 129 
BD cia8 1,195 | 860 | 25°021 | 24°529 | 4°54] 3°62 80 98 
CBD vhecess 323 | 312 | 6°762 8°899 | 1:22] 1°31 107 131 
ABC+....| 149 | 156} 3°120 4°449 | 0°56 | 0°65 116 142 
ABD+....| 403 303 8438 8°642 1°53 |. 1°29 83 102 
AC D+...) I71 | 189 | .3'580 5390 | 0°65 | 079 122 150 
BCD+....| 169 | 149 | 3°538 4°250 | 0°64] 0°62 98 120 
A-B CD + 80 79 | 1°675 225394 10°30] 0%s9 109 i34 
BES su.: 336 323 — — D272) a6 — — 


* Calculated on the proportional figures given in Part vii of this table. 
enn ee lS 
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TABLE E.—50,000 Children; showing Children without the-Main Classes 
of Defect Indicated. 


Groups of Children without certain Classes of Defect are indicated in the left 
hand margin by formula “ Number Seen less Number with the Defect, either 
“alone or in combination with other Defects.” 

Sub-table iv shows the Numbers in such Groups. The Numbers here given, 

. added to the Numbers in corresponding lines of Div, give the Total Number 
of Children Seen. 

Sub-table vi shows Percentages of such Groups upon the Numbers of Children 
Seen indicating the Proportion Free of such Defect. 


[‘“S” is used to express the number of children seen. ] 





Compound Groups. 


iv. Vi. 


Percentage on the 


Number in Groups. Number of Children Seen. 




















Boys. Girls. Boys. Girls. 
Rome CASE) ese eccsevesetrare 23,979 22,095 91°22 93°18 
SF OB +)... weenscvessouse 23,434 21,698 89°91 gist 
Sa (CE Vincsnaatanterstomn 25,538 225943 97°16 96°76 
Bm (DP) cncpevesetenscaveee 24,213 22,079 92°12 93°11 
B= (A BS Joc dessecas 22,013 20,667 96°62 97°53 
S— (A C+). 23,604 21,9753 98°58 98°20 
S— (A D4)... 22,793 21,188 96°63. 96°93 
S—1(B C+ )o...g..peepss. 23,038 31,263 98°66 98°59 
S— (BD+) wn. 22,555 20,924 95°46 96°38 
as a ee 23,787 21,621 98:78 98°69 
S— (A BC+).......... 21,842 20,504 99°44, 99°35 
S| (A.B D+) ....0.4|) > 21,619 20,319 98°47 98°73 
S— (A-CD+) «....... 22,570 20,969 99°35 99°21 
S—-(BCD+) ...... 22,313 20,652 99°35 99°38 
S- (ABCD+) ...| 26,207 23,634 99°70 99°68 


S-— (EFG+) ....... 25,951 23,390 98°73 98°64. 





160 WarneR— Mental and Physical Condition among  [ Mar. 


TasLE E—Contd. 50,000 Children ; showing Children without the Main Classes of 
Defect Indicated. 


Sub-table Exxi— Taking Groups as above, and indicated in margin of Table, they are 
Distributed in Percentages on the whole Group as “ Normal Children or without Main 
“ Classes of Defect,’ and as associated with Defects indicated in Headings of Columns alone, 
not in combination with other Defect. 































































































Normal Child 
Children mate ¥ G Cases. A. B. C. D. 
without Tal MN Hl a SSE ALAA be Ga eh 
Boys. Girls. Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls. 
TI Se Oe 89°710 | 91°449 | — — | 4°415 | 3°449 | 0°453] 0499 | 1°380] 17347) S—(A+) 
LS, Sareea) 91:800 | 937139 | 3'421| 2.050 | — — | 0°460]0°506 | 1°412| 1°365) S—(Bt+) 
Oe Os: 84°240 | 88°073 | 3140] 17939 | 4145 | 3°323 | — — | 1°295/ 1°295| S—(C+) 
BE seases 88'°043 | 917523 | 3°312| 2°016 | 4°374 | 3°451 | 0446) 07498 | — — |S—(D+) 
A B+ ....)97°721 |95°700 | — — — — | 049 | 1°03 | 1°503/ 2°78 | S—(A B+) - 
A C+ ....|91°150 | 92°880 | — — | 448 | 3°51 a — 4,140 |1°37 | S-(A C+) 
A D+ ....|94°380 |95°365 | — — | 4643] 3°60 | 0°473}o0%520} — | — |S-(A D+) 
B C+ ....1 93°360 | 95020 | 3°485 | 2°10 — — — — | 144 |140 | S-—(BC+) 
BD + ....| 95°380 | 96°560 | 3°55 | 2°13 — — | O477}0'53 | 053 | — | S—-(BD+) 
C D+ ....|90°480 | 93°455 | 8°37 12°06 | 445 | 3°525 | — — — | — |8-(CD+) 
OT ie A B. AC. AD. BC. : 
without Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls. ; Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls, 
AE se sosoes — | — | — | — | — | — [0°479|0'494 | 2°982|2°205 | 0°262/0°239 | S—(A+) 
Bt wu — | — |[0°571)o'745 91°68 |1°445] — | — | — | — 02680244] S—(B+) 
C+ wie 16240'902} — | — J1542/1-369] — | — 92°75 |2°123f — | — | S—(C+) 
D + ........| 71107937 | 0°553)0°733 f — | — ]O0-475lo493f — | — | — | — | S—(D+) 
A B+...) — f= P= 4 ee | Pe [902860490] S- ABD 
Op ec) a or a ert ee | BOT 24 i ee ae 
A D+...) — | — | — | — | — | — [0°504los15f — | — F — | — | S—(AD +) 
B Os a oo | eed elena’ 1 | | em! | aed ea Gee ree 
BD+ — | — §0°598\0°78 | — | — | — —~ | — | — | — | — | S-(BD+) 
D+ 1:75 |o196 J \— 1. — FS | — | — |) — I — |) er ho ey SCD) 
ABC. A Bee PACA) BCD. 
Children = ; 
Race PTT a a Boys. | Girls 
Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls. {| Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls. 
dA zcoune — a — — — — | 0371/0318 | 1000 | tooo | S—(A+) 
Bt eis — — — |} 0388] 07506 | — “= 100°0 | 100°0 | S—(B+) 
C+ wu. | — | 1:264)0°976 |) — — — — 100°0 | to0°0 | S—(C +) 
Dan ahr 0°285|0°349 | — — — ae — — 100°0 | 10070 | S~(D +) 
AB+....) — — a as — — + —- 100°0 | 100°o | S—(A B+) 
A C+...) — — o= — — — — — 100°0 | 100°0 | S—(A C+) 
AD+...) — = — — — — — os 100°0 | t00°o | S-(A D+) 
BC+...) — — = — —— — — — 100°0 | 100.0 | S—(B C+) 
BD+....) — — —— — a — — —— 100°0 | 1co‘o | S—(B D+) 
CD+...) — — — — —_ — —- — 100°0 | 100.0 | S—(C D+ ) 
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Taste E--Contd. ‘50,000 Children; showing Children without the Main Classes of 
Defect Indicated. 
Sub-table E xxii.—Taking Groups as above, and indicated in margin of Table, their Co-relations 


with Defects at headings of columns are given in Percentages upon the Total Number of 
Children without the Defect. 





































































































iitrencl . A+. ‘ B+. C+ D+. 
Seen, 
without Boys. Girls. |. Boys. Girls. Boys. Girls Boys. Girls, 
PA scans a —- 8197 | 6466 1565 | 155 3°565 | 2°762 |S—(A+) 
Bt 6:06 | 4°746 —- — | 1-687 ‘| 2001 | 3°748 | 3°56 |S—(B+) 
BO + ........ 757 | 5°186 9°783 | 7°324 I~ — — 6851 | 5°763 |S—(C+) 
ae 5861 | 4025 | 6845 | 5°23 WT 1-759 | 2°0973 = ews Cae) 
AB+ —< ee aa — i 0-776 | 152 1789 | 3:27 |S-(A B+) 
A C+ ce Wn Fd 575 | — — 437 | 3°61 |S—-(AC+) 
AD+ a w= 5147 } 4115 |) 0977 | 1035 — — |S-(A D+) 
BC+ S20 513768 — —- J — — 3°155 | 2°88 |S—(BC+) 
BD+ 4°143 | 2°g10 — — ‘| 1:07 Bot — -— |S—(BD+) 

BO D+ ....) 5°120 | 3°02 6°20 47485 J, — —- -— — |S-(CD+) 
ABC+|] — -— — — | — 151 | 144 |S-(ABC+) 
ABD+) — — ae — 0°50 O54 — | — |S-(ABD+ 
SACD+/ — — 4:70 z64 8% — — — — |S-(ACD+) 
> 3°59 =| 2°16 — — | — — —- — |S-(BCD+) 

: ene | AO Del) BOs f bps. 1 Ope. 
{ an Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls. | Boys. Girls: | Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls. | Boys. Girls. | 
a est. — | — | — | — FT — | —: 70°85 [0°81243°303)2°523 | 0-633 org59|/S—-(A +) 
PB+ ....... — | — [0959 1251} 20681951, — | — | — | — [0°656jo750/S—(B+) 
BC+ ou... 2888/1878] — | — }2°806.2°345] — | — ]4°014/3‘o99]. — | — |S—(C+) 
D+ ssssesesl2°996|1°286 | 0°838}1°082 | “— | —- ]0-760'oB42) — | — J — | — }8—(D+) 
et At cree tk Reb 1 0-286loaool S—(A B+) 
ee eee ee eet oe 1807 jla-24, [be |S (A OR) 
ere ee PS OE ee sede teed} — 1 eS (A D.+4) 
“BC+ ....) — | — | — | — 417151748; — | — | — | — | — | — |S-(BC+) 
BD+....| — | —-]0593 07801 — | —'} — | — | — | — | — | — |S-(BD+) 
BD 11-78 lor96 be |. — Fp | ke | Phd Sal EG th) 
mr en ree eet) at ere dda Pt | od al le stl Sat(A BO) 
mABD+, —|—]—) —}J—!4P-—) FF I]—}]—] —)\ — |S-(ABD+) 
eye aes et ee Aig (ACD 
Be OD+} ee) ee Pie ee | | ef SOD) 
, ee ABD+. SAO De BOD+. , 
s je 
Bice | loys! | Girt | Boye. Girls. |] Boys. Girls. | Boys. | Girls. 
BF sa..n:.-. — — — — — o— 0°371 | 07318 |S—(A+) 
Beer ass. ae = = = 0:388:| o-506 ‘| — Sh gS (are) 
ae =D — | 1-264 | 0976 is ms cae LS (OR) 
LS ee 0°285 | 0°349 — — — — ge et (De) 
A B+ — — — — — — —- — |S—-(A B+) 
AC+ — be ea = = = — — |S8S-(A C+) 
AD+ ies ei mes a = = oes Shs (A Dees 
BC+...) — — ue — = a — — |S-(BC+r) 
D+ ieee ns a a i zs ay 001s (B Da 
CD+...) — — — — — ~- — — |S-(CD+) 
ABO+!| — — ee — - — oi =) | 8 (Aw Gam 
ABD+| — — — — -- — iin) | CA ae 
16 ee) a oe — — _- — \j« — |8S-(AUD+ 
SB oD+) — — -- — - — on —> 1S — (BO Dea 
VOU A CLX ve PARTS E, M 


162 Warner—Mental and Physical Condition of Children. [Mar. 


Taste F.—Showing the Percentage of Dull Children; indicating the 
Causation of Dulness by Defect of Development and WNerve-Signs 
(A and B) respectively among 50,000 Children at all Ages. 





Boys. Girls, 


Tr. oe . . Per cent. of development cases dull 
ablelL: ACU. scutes AW 100 | 19°400 Dvonly, without ther detest 

Per cent. of children without de- 

Exxi: S— (A+)........ 1380 | 1°347 H velopment defect dull only, with- 


out other defect 


velopment. defect alone in pro- 


Difference, showing effect of de- 
ducing dulness 








; f Per cent. of development cases with 
eG dabteNy laps ent 90° dulness, alone ee in combination 
Per cent. of children without de- 
Exxii: S— (A+) ....} 3565 2°762 / velopment defect who were dull, 
. alone or in combination 


velopment defect in producing 


| selene showing effect of de- 
dulness 





: : os Per cent. of nerve cases dull only 
Table LisoB ihc csaevets 24°300 | 24°200 thot GLHGMR DEON ’ 
Per cent. of children without nerve- 
E xxi: S— (B+) 1°412 | °1°365 signs dull only, without other 
| defect 


BAe, sc eee eae ya seam isnss5 11 Diterenve/ shown heevp) ara 
. signs alone in producing dulness 


: : Per cent. of cases with dulness, 

Table H: B+ qu... 41°800 | 42°600 love RETR 
Per cent. of children without nerve- 
signs who were dull, alone or in 


Exxii: S— (B+) 3°748 37560 
eombination 


: ‘ | { Difference, showing effect of nerve- 
Ne cn uo dcn'ese toons acy ate 38°052 | 39°040 | signs in prodeetne aulueds 
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Discussion on Dr. Francis WarNER’S Paper, 


‘Mr. J. W. Pater explained that the cards used in conducting the 
inquiry had been carefully formulated, so that some sort of 
formula was available for every case. Hach case was accordingly 
represented briefly by the capital letters, italics and numerals 
belonging to it, arranged consecutively. The cards were of ditferent 
colours, and their corners were cut in various ways, so that the 
sorting into different standards, &c., might be facilitated. Those 
who had initiated the process would be very glad to receive any 
advice in the matter, and with this system he thought there was 
no possible combination which could not be readily arrived at. 


Dr. G. HK. Suurrieworrn said that he felt incompetent to 
criticise the statistical methods on which the paper was mainly 
founded, but he had been more or less connected with the inquiry 
as to school children since its inception in 1888, and could bear 
witness to the conscientious care with which the observations on 
which the figures were based had been made by Dr. Warner. He 
was hardly prepared for some of the interesting facts brought out 
by the inquiry from his previous experience of deficient children. 
The fact, for instance, that the condition called nerve-signs could 
be more easily dealt with than defects of development was scarcely 
in accordance with what he had observed in children admittedly 
imbecile and idiotic. It was found that children the subjects of 
congenital defect were generally more open to improvement by 
educational methods and judicious surroundings than those who 
had become defective by disease, and who often displayed a 
considerable amount of nerve-signs. Until the time arrived 
when the Réntgen rays, of which they had lately heard so 
much, enabled them to see what was going on within the skull 
(and in spite of the paragraph to the effect that an American 
physician had been able to ight up his own brain, he doubted 
whether that time was near at hand), they would have to trust to 
outward and visible signs of nervous action such as those given by 
Dr. Warner. It occurred to him that persons who were skilled in 
observing these signs in children ought to have certain duties in 
connection with the schools of our national educational system. 
Skilled medical observers were necessary to set such a system on 
foot, but it was highly important also that the teachers themselves 
should be trained to recognise symptoms which were in any way 
abnormal, and he hoped that facilities would soon be given for 
enabling teachers to understand such symptoms. 


Mr. E. W. Brasroox congratulated Dr. Warner on the success- 
ful elaboration of this splendid collection of observations on more 
than 100,000 children. Over 100 different observations had to be 
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taken on each child, and the absence or presence of every one of 
those signs had to be stated in each case. The inquiry into the 
condition of the second 50,000 children carried the subject con- 
siderably further than the first series did. It had been dealt with 
in a more scientific and thorough manner with regard to the 
statistical'treatment of results, and had been carried on under 
more favourable conditions. It had been suggested as a criticism 
on the first series that they were Dr. Warner’s own observations 
alone, and that, as the points to which the inquiry was directed 
‘were both minute and numerous, the ‘ personal equation,’ what- 
ever it was, must be taken as to a certain extent affecting the 
trustworthiness of the whole calculations. In this second series 
Dr..Warner had obtained the assistance of other persons equally 
interested in the subject, and possessed of the necessary technical 
knowledge, so that the “personal equation”? was removed to that 
extent from this second series. It was perhaps a just criticism to 
make on these statistics, that the results obtained had been gone 
into with such minute elaboration that it was difficult to found a 
judgment on many of the details, and he hoped that Dr. Warner 
would kindly put into popular language a few of the more salient 
conclusions to which his researches had led him. 


Mr. F. Henprixs asked if these observations had been wholly 
taken from schools in the metropolis, or whether they included a - 
fair proportion of scholars in agricultural and industrial centres ? 
‘One of the first lessons to be drawn from this inquiry was that 
the proportion of scholars who differed from the average through 
‘deficiency in mental or bodily conformation, both among boys and 
girls, was very large, no less than about 1 in 5 among boys and 
1 in 6 among girls, differing more or less in the degree they fell 
short of the normal standard; and it would be interesting to know 
if ‘Dr. Warner considered he had a fair average sample for the 
observations from which his conclusions are derived? Although 
50,000 seemed a large number, it was only about 73, part of the 
number of scholars in the inspected schools in Great Britain, and 
he should be glad to know whether any subdivision could be made 
‘so. as to show what differences existed in various localities, of 
urban, agricultural, mining, and factory populations. It would 
also be important to notice later on, when similar inquiries, 
perhaps on a larger scale, were made, whether there was any 
‘alteration for better or worse in the results shown by Dr. Warner’s 
‘present figures, which, so far as they went, indicated a rather 
alarming number of children who were below the average in mind 


‘or body. 


_. Mr. A. H. Batnny wished to know if it would not be possible 
in every class to append to the tables a percentage of the total 
number observed ? Comparisons would be much easier if they had 
what:he might:call a common denominator.’ The use of cards in 
conducting investigations of this kind was no new departure, but 
was of course extremely useful and valuable.. 


‘ 
eae 
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Mr. Rowianp Haminron said that this work was not to be 
estimated by the value of the results which had as yet been 
gained. ‘T’be great, advantage was that a practical method had 
been devised, by which Dr. Warner and his successors could car ry 
ou the investig ation and obtain further valuable results. It was a 
wise saying of Bacon that, ‘ truth comes rather out of error than 
out of confusion,” which embodied very forcibly the difficulty of 
engaging in any investigation of a large mass of details, hitherto 

unknown, which at first sight appeared in the utmost confusion, 
_ This grouping and classifying the early stages of an inquiry was 
most difficult and most important. It afforded a sound basis for 
further investigation. The foundation was now laid, thanks 
mainly to the persevering industry of Dr. Warner, and it mattered 
little how many of the details might be modified by future 
examination or knowledge in the course of investigation carried 
on by the same method. 


Dr. A. H. Downes said that he had been under the impression 
that all the observations had been made by Dr. Warner personally, 
but he now gathered that in the last 50,000 cases some observa- 
tions had been made by other persons. He would like to know if 
there was anything in the report referred to which would enable 
one to judge of the personal equation of the investigators, and 
whether observations had been made by different persons on the 
same children, so that it might be possible to judge from the result 
how far the “personal equation” did really enter into this very 
complicated matter. 


Dr. Fiercurr Bracu, in answer to the last speaker, said that 
in one or two schools in the country, which Dr. Warner was unable 
to visit, he had himself made the investigation. Of course he had 
previously gone through several schools with Dr. Warner and 
studied his method. He had no difficulty in investigating these 
children, and found that the defects were in very much the same 
position as had been stated. All teachers and investigators ought 
first to go round the schools with Dr. Warner and learn exactly 
the method which he used; for the important point was this :— 
Before beginning the investigation there were certain general 
details on which they held certain ideas, but it was not until they 
had gone thoroughly into the question and had put down all the 
points which were to be observed and noted on the cards, that they 
found there were no less than 82 points now to be considered. At 
first there were not more than 50 or 60, but as the investigation 
went on other points came out, and had to be entered. He quite 
agreed with Dr. Shuttleworth that teachers should be instructed 
how to thoroughly investigate the condition of the children under 
their charge. 


Mr. J. A. Baines said that it was very necessary to distinguish 
between the method and the result of this inquiry. Almost. the 
whole of the paper dealt with the methods of handling the data, 
while the results were simply sketched in to explain those methods. 
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One suggestion he was prepared to make had been anticipated by 
Mr. Bailey, but he (the speaker) found that in Table D i the 
eroup-percentage to which he referred was given on the total 
number of children examined, and amounted to 18 per cent. for 
boys and 14? per cent. for girls. Two other questions of com- 
parison suggested themselves; first, that by age. Now the 
distribution of each group by age was given in all these tables, 
but the relative prevalence at each age was not ascertainable, 
because the total number of children at each age, deficient: or not, 
was not stated. 

Dr. WARNER said that this relative prevalence had not been 
ascertained when examining the schools. 

Mr. Bartnus said that he had no wish to offer any hostile 
criticism on the paper, but only to suggest that it would add to 
the value of the inquiry if the reiative prevalence of the various 
defects at each different age could be traced. The second point 
related to the comparison of the sexes. In most of the tables the 
percentage of each group was taken on the number of children. 
found :deficient in each sex, but looking at the great difference in 
the number of boys and of girls examined, and also in that of each 
sex.who were found deficient, it seemed to him that the comparison 
between the sexes would be much clearer if the percentage were 
given on the totals examined, asin Table Di. The fact that not 
only was the number of girls smaller, but that the number of 
deficient was also relatively smaller in that sex could then be given 
full weight, and it would probably show the girls in a better light. 
This point came out clearly in the paragraph in which Dr. Warner . 
dealt with the etiology (Table H), where the proportion of girls 
was higher than boys in certain groups. The girls showed, in 
the first place, a great prevalence of Group D (dulness), for 
which Dr. Warner had to trust not his own observations but 
reports from the school teachers, and, possibly, if he had personally 
examined the boys and girls, the result might have been different. 
It was remarkable that, with the exception of dulness, the defects 
noted amongst the girls where chiefly physical, whereas the defects 
in the boys were mental, and that they went on varying with great 
fluctuations apparently irrespective of age. This curious point 
would probably be more readily noticed by medical men than by 
laymen. As regards the question of the ‘‘ personal equation,”’ 
he differed from Dr. Downes when the latter said that the value of 
the statistics was increased by having the observations made by 
more than one individual. On the contrary he (the speaker) 
thonght that their value would be diminished, and he personally 
would prefer to analyse statistics of this sort if he knew they had 
all been collected by one individual, because the “ personal equa- 
tion’? was the same throughout, and any tendency there might 
be to error in observation, would, at all events be constant. 


The Cuarrman (Mr. C. S. Locn) said that he would touch on 
the utility of Dr. Warner’s statistics as a means of ascertaining 
with: greater accuracy the causes of failure in life. By careful 
examination defects might be noted, and dealt with in their 
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earlier stages, while practically nothing could be done to remedy 
them in their later form when they had become aggravated by 
habit. Again, some general term, such as the word “ distress,” 
was used to cover a multitude of conditions which were often 
uninvestigated and unknown, and the true cause of which might 
often be physical. Biological inquiries were most difficult; but 
if, as the result of the examination of these 50,000 children, a few 
theories of treatment and education were thrown out and provision- 
ally accepted, even if they afterwards proved fallacious, a distinct 
step would probably be made towards the attainment of real 
knowledge. There was danger also lest we should accept certain 
physical conditions as determined, and even in new cases, as they 
arose, unlikely to be remedied, without making any bond fide 
scientific analysis in particular instances. If the ‘‘ defectiveness ” 
were present in earlier life, it might show itself as the true cause 
of distress (now possibly entirely ignored) in later life, were our 
observations complete enough. And this consideration suggested 
a continuance of the investigation, if possible, to a later period of 
life. Inquiries of this kind were at least a wholesome check to that 
popular “‘ mental dulness ’’ which professed to be able to deal with 
all that tangle of difficulties which beset those who would better 
the condition of the people, by one or two easily stated remedies. 
He concluded by proposing a very hearty vote of thanks to 
Dr. Warner for his paper. 


Dr. WarNER, in reply, said that with regard to the ‘personal 
equation,’ he was responsible to the committee for the description 
and written record of each child, although he was glad to say that 
on many occasions other skilled medical men were good enough to 
attend at his visits and verify or correct the observations made. 
There might be considerable variation as to what the teachers 
considered ‘‘mental dulness, or below the average for school 
work ”’ but their report was entered in each case. 

In answer to Mr. Hendriks as to the localities of the children, 
it was stated that 35,000 of the last 50,000 children were seen in 
London board schools, so that it was mainly a metropolitan 
investigation.. It was therefore very important that such inquiry 
should be extended outside London, and tn the great cities of the 
North. He had heard from Dr. Kerr, of Bradford, that he had 
30,000 children under his charge, and that he was looking over 
them for the second time. Classes of special instruction for 
dull and feeble children had been estabiished in Birmingham, 
Brighton, Bradford, Bristol, and Leicester, following the lead 
of the London school board. An estimate made from the 
‘“‘number of children mentally feeble, and deficient,” as seen in 
schools, gave 23,400 for England, while the total estimated 
number aged 3—15 requiring special care and training was 62,700. 

The basis of inquiry was the most important point, that being 
established, resnlts would soon follow in due order therefrom. 
It appeared, indirectly, that the scientific basis of the methods of 
the observations and records offered some explanation of many 
facts not understood before. The Registrar-General’s Reports 
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showed. that infant mortality fell more heavily on the males; 
further observation and analysis showed that defects in develop- 
ment always fell more heavily on males, rendering such infants 
delicate; this was one of the great causes of infant mortality. 
Many cases of defective development survive and are seen in 
schools, forming 9'7 of the school population. Of these ‘“ develop- 
ment cases,” 38°4 per cent. boys and 44°9 per cent. of the girls, 
were returned as dull. 

Looking at the report of industrial schools in England, he 
found a heavy mortality in the Roman Catholic group, which was 
not apparent in Scotland; and the records of visits to such schools 
showed a correspondingly large proportion of Irish boys with 
defect in development, which appeared to account for the high 
mortality. 

Nothing was more marked and uniform in the inquiry than the 
differences between boys and girls, showing that it was absolutely 
necessary to deal with each sex separately. There were fewer 
girls in any way abnormal; but, if a girl was abnormal in one 
direction, instead of remaining with a single class of defect, as a 
boy often did, she would probably acquire additional: defects. 
Defective girls tended to become more defective. Similarly there 
were more male criminals than female, but of criminals convicted 
ten times and over, the larger proportion were females. Again, 
female criminal lunatics presented a larger number of murderers 
(apart from infanticide) than the males. 

Although in this paper only a corner of the field had been 
dealt with, viz., four classes of defect alone or in combination, 
he hoped that a foundation had been laid on scientific principles 
for a physical psychology, which would prove of public utility. 
He was glad to receive Mr. Baines’s useful criticisms, and would 
adopt his suggestion as to further analysis in Table D. 

When the numbers of cases in the primary groups had been 
distributed under ages and standards, the work should no longer 
be in the physician’s hands but in those of an actuary. 

_ He quite agreed with the Chairman’s practical remarks that 
special attention should be given to the causes of mental dulness 
and their removal. Nerve-signs were extremely important, and 
could largely be diminished by adapted training and exercises. In 
schools where no attention was paid to physical training, the pro- 
portion of dull children was higher; under the London school 
board there appeared fewer dull pupils than in Edinburgh, where 
no physical training was given. Other ways might be pointed out 


by which mental ignorance leading to crime and pauperism might 
_ be attacked. 
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I.— Commercial History and Review of 1895. 


THE following is taken from the supplement to the Hconomist 
of 22nd February, 1896, in continuation of similar extracts for 
previous years :— 


“THE grave international complications that arose towards the 
end of 1895 occurred too late to have much perceptible influence 
upon the trade of the year, and, these apart, there was little of a 
political kind to interfere with the course of business. In spite, 
however, of its immunity from such disturbing influences, the first 
half of the year was, from the commercial and industrial point of 
view, distinctly disappointing. During the closing months of 
1894 the volume of trade had shown a moderate degree of expan- 
sion, and it was hoped and expected that this would become more 
pronounced as time went on. Instead, however, of the growth 
that was looked for, a decided set-back was experienced in the first 
quarter of 1895, evidence of which was afforded by the falling off 
in the recorded values of our imports and exports, and the reduced 
earnings of our railway companies. For this no doubt the unpre- 
cedentedly cold weather that prevailed for nearly a couple of 
months, and greatly interfered with traffic both by sea and land, 
was mainly responsible, and after the break-up of the frost a 
change for the better took place. That was helped on a good deal 
by an improvement in the monetary outlook in the United States. 
There a very sanguine view was taken as to the results of the 
arrangement that had been entered into between the Treasury and 
the Morgan-Rothschild syndicate.. The syndicate undertook, it 
will be remembered, to hand over to the Treasury about 13,000,000/. 
worth of gold in payment of a new issue of 4 per cent. bonds to 
the amount of nearly 12,500,000/., and they undertook also to do 
all in their power to prevent the gold thus paid in being drained. 
away again, as had been the proceeds of previous loans. The 
belief, therefore, was that the Treasury would be enabled not only 
to increase its gold reserve, but to keep it at the higher level. 
Apprehensions as to the ability of the Treasury to maintain gold 
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payments were thus allayed, and although after events proved that 
a much greater saving virtue was then attached to the arrangement 
than it really possessed, yet the confidence it inspired at the time 
gave a stimulus to business, both in and with the States. Of that 
we felt the beneficial effects, and later on the conclusion of peace 
between Japan and China exerted a favourable influence, not 
because it bronght any immediate accession of trade, but because 
it strengthened the belief in the probable opening up of the vast 
Chinese empire to trade and industrial enterprise. Yet, although 
under these improved conditions there was some increase of 
industrial activity in the second quarter of the year, the gain was 
comparatively slight, and barely sufficed to make good what had 
been lost in the previous three months. A marked and very 
gratifying change, however, took place during the latter half 
of the year—a change, in which, unfortunately, perhaps the 
most important of all our industries, that of agriculture, did not 
participate. Month after month the returns of our foreign com- 
merce showed a substantial improvement upon those of the 
corresponding period of the previous year. There was a steady 
growth in railway traffic receipts. The volume of bankers’ 
clearings mounted continuously upwards, and all statistical evidence 
concurred in bearing witness to a sustained expansion and develop- 
ment of trade. With the extent of the recovery we shall deal 
presently, but it is satisfactory to find that, while the improvement 
‘was most marked in the woollen and certain other industries, there 
are comparatively few of the trade reports we publish to day— 
those relating to agriculture again excepted—which do not tell of 
a better position of affairs at the end of the year than at the 
beginning. For the most part, too, they speak more hopefully and 
with greater confidence as to the prospects of their respective 
branches of business than they have done for some years past. 
In brief, the prevailing opinion seems to be that 1895 has in- 
augurated a new period of trade revival, provided always that a 
peaceful settlement of the various political difficulties that have 
sprang up during the past few months be arrived at. And when 
such views obtain widely, they do something towards bringing 
about their own fulfilment. 

“ How much more favourable was the movement in our foreign 
trade during the latter than in the earlier half of the year will be 
seen from the following statement :— 











Imports. 
1895. 1894. Increase or Decrease. 
; 9 & £ Per cnt. 
Half-year endin ' 
30th oa 203,663,000 j 211,005,000 | — 7,342,000 | — 3°5 


Half-year ending 5 
nd Deke f 213,025,000 197,340,000 | +15,685,000 | + 8°0 

















EY Gar MACK. tad 416,688,000 | 408,345,000 + 8,343,000 + 2°4 
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Exports of British and Irish Products. 














1895. | 1894. Increase or Decrease. 
Z ca £ £ Per cnt. 
prey noe ing 11s Oda | 106.88a.000 || 766,000 “f= oy" 


30th June........ 


Half-year ending i ; 
_ 81st December 120,051,000 | 108,940,000 +11,111,000 + 10°2 
{ 


Ved ciekn. 226,169,000 215,824,000 | +10,345,000 tok 48 





























Re-Exports of Foreign and Colonial Merchandise. 























1895. 1894. Increase. 

: £ £ £ Per ent 

Half-year ending > 

Bi Br aE ot 30,231,000 29,654,000 + 577,000 + 2'o 

Half-year ending q 

Bet aks December 29,740,000 28,308,000 + 1,432,000 $y 50-2 

PY CAVE RC as 59,971,000 547,962,000 | + 2,009,000 | + 3°5 

Total trade........ 702,828,000 | 682,131,000 + 20,697,000 + 3°0 


“ At the end of the first half of the year there was a decrease 
in the aggregate recorded value of our imports and exports as 
compared with the like period of 1894 of 7,531,c00/. On the 
other hand, the second half of the year produced an increase of 
28,228,000/., which sufficed to wipe out the previous decline and 
leave a net gain for the year of 20,697,000/., or about 3 per cent. 
But while these figures show clearly enough how trade improved 
_as the year grew older, they do not afford an adequate measure of 

its expansion. The recorded values with which we have been 
dealing are the product of the two factors, prices and quantities, 
and as prices were on the average lower in 1895 than in 1894, it 
follows that the increase in quantities was greater than is indicated 
by a mere comparison of values. It is not necessary to repeat here 
the calculations set forth in Alppendix A, but these demonstrate 
that when allowance is made for the lower range of prices, there 
was an augmentation last year as compared with 1894 of 5°54 
per cent. in the volume of the imports retained for home con- 
sumption, and of 8°57 per cent. in that of our exports of home 
products. And how this growth compares with the movements in 
previous years will be seen from the following statement :— _ 

Volume of Our Foreign Trade. Increase or Decrease per Cent. as 

compared with previous Years. 


























Imports Retained for Exports of 

Hone Consumption. Hone Produce. Psports and Be paves: 
Per cnt. Per cent. Per cnt. 
Oy rec teccecnyys<fahes + 5°54 + 8°57 + 6°66 
We besarpuristentecte + 9°95 + sae + 7°39 

Feocetauatexeavesieh Thigh 42 iat — 1° 

BAe dealt e eaves cies 0°33 | — 3°43 — I'17 
‘91 SS eee + 4°34 | — 5°30 + 02 
"90 esihsadiiteig — O31 — O51 — 0°39 
ea ae + 11°25 | Raval + 8°08 
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‘Tt would be necessary to go back for very many years to find 
an increase in the volume of our exports in any twelve months 
equal to that which took place in 1895. But account has to be 
taken of the fact that a very large proportion of the increase last 
year was in the shipments to the United States, and that these 
were abnormally restricted in 1894 owing to the tariff unsettlement. 
Part of last year’s growth, therefore, was of a somewhat adventi- 
tious kind. But after making due allowance for this a substantial 
advance is shown. 


‘* Still more pronounced evidence of an expansion of business 
is afforded by the returns of the bankers’ clearing houses. The 
amount of bills and cheques cleared in London was 7,592,886,000/. 
as compared with 6,337,222,c00/. in 1894, the increase thus 
amouiting to 1.255,664,000/., or close upon 20 per cent. And of 
this increase also the greater portion accrued during the last 
six months of the year, the comparison by half-yearly periods 
being :— 


London Bankers’ Clearing House. 























































































































[000’s omitted. ] 
Total E a Pe 
~ : Shame UXChang 
1895. Cidin es Increase. < pee Increase. 
Days. 
£ £ Per cnt. £ £ Per cnt. 
January to June ....|3,573,801, | + 406,613, | =12°84 | 608,273, |+115,641, | =23°47 
July to December ....| 4,019,085, | + 849,051, | =26°78 | 696,406, | + 224,583, | =47°60 _ 
Total for year ....| 7,592,886, | + 1,255,664, | =19°81 | 1,304,679, |+ 340,224, | =35°28 
| Consols | Fourths 
1895. Settling Increase. of the Increase. 
Days. Month. 
£& £ Per cnt. £ £ Per ent. 
January to June ....| 157,617, +12,398, | = 854 | 141,357, | + 7,044, | = 5-21 
July to December...| 187,829, + 31,400, | =20°07 | 142,253, | +15,019, | =11°80 
Total for year ....| 345,446, + 43,798, | =14°59 | 283,610, | +22,063, | = 8-44 


| 
| 


“To the total increase for the year the Stock Exchange largely 
contributed. If, however, we eliminate the clearings on Stock 
Exchange and Consols pay days, we have a total for the year of 
5,942,761,000/., which compares with 5,071,319,000/. in 1894, and 
shows an augmentation of 871,442,000/., or 17°2 per cent. In this 
total also must be included some portion of the Stock Exchange 
business. But if we take the returns of the chief provincial 
Clearing-houses, which more clearly reflect the condition of trade, 
we find that they also show a marked growth. The figures are :— 
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1895. 1894. Increase. 
London Clearing House £ £ . £ yu ie 


(exclusive of Stock 


Exchange and Consols 5,942,761,000 | 5,071,319,000 


871,442,000 | r7°2 


POYOAAY )ipbersnor ant tveara 
Manchester ...........css-cccsssee 169,188,000 | 160,221,000 8,967,000 
TE CORPOOY ooo cosecradatt scenic 111,777,000 | 101,157,000 | 10,620,000 | 10°5 
Newcastle ................ Petar eraee 41,980,000 28,199,000 | 13,781,000 | 48-9 





“The average growth here shown is greater than that which 
took place in our foreign commerce, and the inference is that 
there was also a considerable expansion in the volume of our home 
trade. In confirmation of this, the statistics of railway traffic and 
of the shipping employed in the coasting trade, which will be 
found in the Appendix (pp. 185—6, might be quoted. 


“The fall in prices which had gone on practically without 
interruption throughout the whole of 1894 continued, though at a 
somewhat slackened rate, during January and February, 1895. 
Then, however, an upward movement set in, and by the end of 
March the level of prices, as measured by our index number, had 
risen practically to the point at which it stood at the beginning of 
the year. A further slight advance took place during the June 
quarter, and during the September quarter the rise became both 
more general and more pronounced. But it would appear to have 
been carried rather too far, for the December quarter brought with 
it some reaction; yet, in spite of this, prices at the close of the year 
were, on the average, appreciably higher than at its commence- 


ment. 


The movement as recorded by our index number was :— 


‘Index Number,’ 
representing the 
Combined ;Prices of 
Twenty- -twa Le: ading 
Commodities. 


‘Index Number,’ 
representing the 
Combined Prices of 
Twenty-two Leading 
Commodities. 


- Ist January, 1896..... 1999 Ist January, 1893........ 2120 
By maeseGvODeTS O5,.02.455 2009 eS tAy SOD aiid 2081 
» duly, DD eee 25 yy January IB itis 2133 
aapril,* SOE. as 1921 Seal 9] 
syreranuaryye 9Oistec: 1923 2 jo edd way rch 
5, July, Pai 1974. me SONUATY 2 DL. cose. 222 
» January, ‘94........ 2082 » duly, 100 Fate. 2259 
»» duly, Oars. 2105 so danuary;\) 90305 2.236 


- “© Although, however, there was this rise in 
year, the general range was lower than in 1894. 
highest index number recorded was 2,082, and 
whereas in 1895 the highest was 2,009, and 
To this fact we have already referred when 


prices during the 

In that year the 
the lowest 1,923, 
the lowest 1,906. 
dealing with the 


volume of our foreign trade, and on reference to Appendix A it 
will be seen that.the average prices of the net imports for the year 
were 3°54 per cent. lower than in 1894, and the average prices of 
‘the exports 3°48 per cent. lower, this movement comparing with 
that of previous years thus :—. : 
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Prices of Imports and Exports. Average Rise or Fall as compared with 


previous Years. 





Imports Retained 
for 
Home Consumption. 


Exports of 2 rovers : 
Home Produce. Sg Se MAN Ped tale 























Per cnt. — 


Per cnt. Per ent. 

L805. ocean —' 3°54 ond 3°48 — 3°52 
"Odi. gcc taetle ede: — 791 — 427: — "6°54 
ORS ec eee — 2°26 — 1°71 — 2°05 
Qo Hirttcals — 4°17 — 491 — 4°46 
£9 Loe ees, + 0°50 — 0°93 — 0°08 
DOs euscnsteacartees — 1°38 + 6°41 vciek Soh 
RESO Rees: creo h pets: + 1°14 + 2°32 + 1°61 





“ Yet, notwithstanding this lower level of average values, the 
change from a period of constantly falling to one of rising prices 
has had a distinctly inspiriting effect, and has contributed greatly 
towards the more confident feeling as to the position and prospects 
of business that now prevails. 


“On the whole, our working population would appear to have 
fared better in 1895 than in 1894. There is no better test of the 
spending power of the people than their consumption of those 
semi-luxuries upon which customs and excise duties are levied. 
And how very considerably that increased during the year the 
following table will show :— 


Quantities Retained for Home Consumption. 

















| 1895. 1894, 1893. 
PROB i incsecsassaceeeeaces Ibs | 221,800,000 214,341,000 208,098,000 
WOG0S. oan ctussedease cers S | 24,485,000 22,441,000 20,875,000 
@oiien’.. howe: ewts. | 250,000 242,000 242,000 
TObDAaCCO ........0000000 lbs. | 66,367,000 65,505,000 63,556,000 
WANES bios seretricoes galls. 14,636,000 13,846,000 14,164,000 
Spirits, home ........ proof galls.| 30,830,000 29,894,000 29,858,000 
0) foreign j. “galls 8,214,000 7,606,000 7,832,000 
SGOY cbse steerscstepinee barrels | 32,226,000 31,745,000 31,594,000 
| 





“The augmented spending power to which these figures testify 
does not appear to have been due to an increase in rates of wages. 
These, on the contrary, would seem to have fallen. In a pre- 
liminary report upon wages in 1895 the labour department of the 
Board of Trade state that 732 changes were reported during the 
year, of which 528 were increases and 204 decreases. But of the 
1,004,200 persons affected only 91,800 gained an addition to their 
wages, while 912,500 had to submit to a reduction, and the conclu- 
sion drawn from those statistics is that ‘the preliminary ficures 
undoubtedly indicate that the rate of wages as a whole fell in 
1895,’ the fall, it may be added, being greatest in the mining and 
quarrying industry. On the other hand, however, employment 
would appear to have been fuller and more constant, That is 
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what was to be expected from the expansion of trade and the 
growth of production, and proof of it is afforded by the returns of 
the state of employment made to the Labour Department by a 
number of Trade Unions, of whose members not more than 
4°8 per cent. were unemployed at the close of December last, 
notwithstanding the stoppage in the engineering trade, as com- 
pared with 7°7 per cent. at the end of 1894. last year, moreover, 
was less disturbed by labour disputes than its predecessor. In all, 
782 such disputes, affecting 243,500 persons, were reported to the 
Board of Trade, as compared with 1,061 disputes, affecting 324,245 
persons, in 1894, and 782 disputes, by which 636,386 persons were 
affected, in 1893. And as in addition to steadier and fuller employ- 
ment our working classes had the advantage of cheaper food and 
other commodities, their condition generally may be taken to have 
improved. But it may be doubted whether the unskilled labourers 
shared equally in that improvement, for at the close of 1895 there 
were in England and Wales 741,409 paupers in receipt of relief, as 
compared with 732,518 at the close of 1894. It is true that the 
proportion of paupers to population was the same at both dates, 
amounting to 2°44 per cent.; but it would have been more in 
accordance with the state of business if a diminished percentage 
had been shown. 


“Formerly, a good deal of light used to be thrown upon the 
condition of the working classes by the savings bank returns; 
but since the limit of deposits was increased these have become 
less the banks of the relatively poor than those of people with a 
certain amount of means. There is no doubt that in this way 
they have been perverted from their proper purpose, which is to 
encourage thrift amongst the poorer classes. Thus, for instance, 
in 1894 the amount of deposits increased by 8.668,000l., as 
compared with an increase of 4,774,000/., in 1893, and com- 
menting upon this in his annual report, the Postmaster-General 
stated that ‘in the course of the year 35,874 persons deposited 
50l., the maximum annual amount, in one sum, representing an 
aggregate of 1,793,000/., while it is estimated that the total 
deposited in excess of the old limit of 30/. was 2,250,000/.’ And 
in 1895 the advantage taken of the extension of the deposit limit 
was even greater, for the increase in the amount of deposits came 
to close upon 11,000,000. Now, the people who can deposit 50. 
at a time are not, as arule, the wage-earning classes. They are 
people who would be sufliciently acceptable customers of the 
ordinary banks, and for whom it is not necessary for the govern- 
ment to furnish banking facilities. And the ultimate effect of 
thus extending the clientéle of the banks must be ultimately 
injurious to those for whom they are’ really intended. The 
deposits are invested in the government funds, and it is largely 
owing to the purchases on behalf of the savings banks that the 
price of consols has been forced up to the unprecedented figure 
of 109. At that price the yield. on the investment, allowing for 
the compulsory conversion into 23 per cents. in ]903, does not. 
amount to interest that is being paid on the money deposited. It 


‘ 
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is practically certain, therefore, that the rate of interest will have 
to: be reduced, and thus the poorer class of depositors will be 
compelled to suffer from the undue extension of the operations of 
the banks. 


“‘ As has already been pointed out, not only did our agricultural 
industry fail to participate in the improvement which extended to 
most other branches of trade in 1895, but its condition rather 
tended to go from bad to worse. The yield per acre of all the 
cereal crops was a good deal smaller than in the previous year, 
and although there has been some rise in prices, these are still 
exceedingly low, and the rise in them does not compensate for the 
diminished yield per acre. Here is the record of quotations :— 


Gazette Average Price of Wheat (per Imperial Quarter) in United Kingdom 
immediately after Harvest, 1889-95, and Total Average Gazette Price 
of Calendar Years. . 


Periods. 1895.| 1894. |. 1893.] 1892. 1891. | 1890. | 1889. 


Sd 8.0. BOON oe Vd, Bie dale Os hea ae 
A TersNarvest cw cjgccestencnrons: 23° 1124 1125 11}29 4/40 11]35 9/381 2 
Calendar year average ........ 23 ‘1|22 101/26 4/30 3/37 -131 11129 9 


| 





Comparative Gazette Prices of Grain. 

















Wheat. Barley. Oats. 

Week. ga Se Sk ies 
1895, 1894. | 1893.] 1895.} 1894.| 1893.] 1895. | 1894. | 1893. 

$. (dale dg) Sods sl, diols. dasa) Giles: ideals. dvi psa a: 

AUG. LB .sebstsen, 24 25 24.0 A126 211812421 412) B8hlos 91 ol 821s 9 
LO Sears eas 24 3/124 4/26 31720 —j21. 4/21 1)§16- 5/19 9) 20 6 

a Ocoee: 24°. 6) 24 38126-0119 3116 5122) STIS 31/182 07 10 8G 
ZA. | 24 5/24 1125 11720 8}22 3/26 9415 7liz7 8/18 6 
Nh Ran 23'10|22-7125 5/23 5/24 1/26: 9714 5]17 11/18 7 
ep be Fis ..5s02¢ 23 1l{21 7/25 7123 4)24 11]/27 2414 4/16 6/17 4 
TAC ok 22.10|20 5/26 —|2311|23 9/27 813 3/15 9/17 6 
OTe ek 22 7li9 8/26 9]24 2123 5|2710]13 9]15 2117 9 
pita Yorn eed 23° -|18 -9} 276124" 8) 23. 5/28 4913 6114 3/17 11 
Oct.. 5........45 23 6118 2127 10125 1123 7/29 .-]138 7\/14 -| 1710 
Te ee 24. 3/17 7127 9125 7123 10/29 5713 4)13 5118 —- 

WD eccsreevie.: 24 LL f17 6127. 6725) 8423-11129 64139 -113% 64°48) 1 

Be) | 26a chee 25 5li7- 7/27 6/25 4/23 8/29 6113 -l13 3/18 2 
Nov. 2........../25 11/18 —|27 4125 6/23. 8/29 5113 10/13 6/18 2 
jee ae 26 4/18 4/27 4/25 4123 -l29 31414 4/13 5/18 1 
LG aehetosste 26° Li toa] 272 A 2by a 22) 9 | 29° 214" 493 oO} 1B. 

7 a a 25:07) 19 21-27) 14 25/19 22 4128) 9114 814 3198S 

SO Tce! 25 2)20 7/27. -[24 7laz -|28 8]14 -J|14 3/18 38 
LUE Ronen 24 10!20 7/26: 9)24 5]21 10/29 1414 lli4- 4/18 4 
1 Gee es 24 9)20 10/26. 9423 11]}21 5/28 10]13 11/14 3/18 8 

Ch Me pi eo 25 1|20 9/26 6128 8121. 3/29 -[13 11]}13 11] 18. — 
BRS. te 25 =~120 5126° 61238 ‘11120 10429 211810) 13 9 |:17 IL 
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‘A number of measures for the relief of the farmer and land- 
owner will, it is understood, be brought before Parliament this 
year. <A readjustment of local taxation has been promised. Steps 
are to be taken to promote the construction of light railways, and 
not improbably the subject of the land tax will be taken into con- 
sideration. In all these measures, however, regard must be had 
to the general incidence of taxation. Agriculture cannot be 
permitted to shift any of its legitimate burdens on ito other 
people’s shoulders merely because they are hard to bear. And 
any financial relief which can possibly be afforded in such ways 
must be comparatively slight. Much more hopeful are the efforts 
that are being made to induce the farmers to improve their 
business methods, and by means of co-operation to provide for the 
cheaper and better distribution of their products. In this they 
have been promised the assistance of the railway companies, who 
have in the past scarcely heen alive to their duty in the matter, 
and all must wish that the new departure may lead to good 
results. 


“Than the course of the money market during 1895 nothing 
could have been more uneventful. From beginning to end the 
bank-rate remained unchanged at 2 per cent:,: an altogether 
unprecendented occurrence, and throughout the whole year the 
rate allowed by the banks on deposits stood at 4 percent. Yet, 
notwithstanding the extreme cheapness of money, gold continued. 
to flow hither in such large quantities from abroad that the 
Bank’s stock of coin and bullion, which at the beginning of 
January stood at just a little over 33,000,000/., had increased at the 
end of December to nearly 45,000,000/. In part, this increase 
was due to the transfer to the Bank of the proceeds of the Chinese 
loan, emitted under the guarantee of Russia; and the fact that 
although France practically furnished the whole of the money, the 
Japanese Government preferred to have it lodged in London rather 
than Jeft in Paris is significant. It is noteworthy, too, that while 
the Bank of England thus largely increased its stock of gold, the 
stocks held by most of the other chief national banks underwent’ 
a considerable diminution. Thus the stock of the Bank of France 
was reduced during. the year to the extent of 4? millions; that of 
the Bank of Germany by close upon 8 millions; that of the New 
York associated banks by nearly 14 millions; and that of the Bank 
of Belgium by over 1 million. On the other hand, the Austro- 
Hungarian Bank, owing to the accumulation of gold by the govern- 
ment in pursuance of its scheme of currency reform, had its stock 
increased by fully 9,000,000/., and there was also an augmentation 
of the holdings of the Bank of Russia. And it is well to note 
these diverse movements, as they correct the erroneous idea that 
there has been a general accumulation of stocks of gold, owing to 
the large increase in the production of the metal. As a matter of 
fact, the new requirements of the gold-producing countries have 
gone a long way towards absorbing the augmentation in their 
output. 

The following is our customary comparative table of rates :— 
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1895. | 1894. | 1893.} 1892.| 1891.} 1890. | 1889. | 1888.) 1887.| 1886 


wee | He | | | | SS | mM 


Changes bank rate....j none | two |twelve| four |twelve| eleven} eight | nine | seven | seven 
‘| Per cnt.} Per cnt.| Per cnt.| Per cnt.) Per cnt.) Per cnt. | Per ent. | Per ent.| Per ent.| Per en 


Highest 3 LB hg 5 34 5 6 6 5 5 5 
Lowest ; ook 2 it 2. MVese 2 23 3 2h a 2 2 
Average cy mt 2 | 2/2/1 | 3/1/4|2/9/11| 3/5/11) 4/10/4 13/14/10 | 3/6/3 | 3/6/-| 3/-/4 


Average market) : 
rate best three +] 15/11) t9/3 | 2/2/—| 1/9/5 | 2/10/-| 3/13/11} 2/15/6| 2/7/-| 2/7/38 | 2/1/- 
months’ bills .... J” 

Market below bank..} 1/4/1 | 1/2/10} 19/4 | 1/-/6| 15/11 | 16/5 | 19/4 | 19/3 | 18/9 | 19/4 





European Rates of Discount per Cent. per Annum, 1895. 





Beginning of Months of 1895. 
Cities. REAM RROR TICS CSG a 1 LP TE RT a Vice MeN ercae es e 
Jan. | Feb. | Mar. jApril.} May. |June.|July.| Aug. |Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dec. | Avge. 


es nn, Cr ee ee a 


London. P. ct.) P: ct.) Pict.) B..cta Ps cteiP. ct.) Pict.) P. ct.) P. ct.) P. ct. P. ct Pe ct P. cts 














Bank rate ....) 2 | 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 z2 |2°00 
Open market} $| $113] 33) 23) 2) S&S 3 =] Sl Fy] 24/0°80 
Paris. : | 
Bank rate DEBE Sete UO eo lg 2 Cd a nora : 
Open market | 2) {:2$'] 14.) 18.) 12] 18] 18] 1 | 1 | 1341) 12 (1°59 
Vienna. | 
Bank rate ..)4 |4 14 }4 14 |4 14 14 [4 |5 15 | 5 |481 
Open market | 33 | 33 | 38 | 3s | 33 | 33 | 33 | 33 | 33 | 48 | 5 | 43 | 4°07 
Berlin. 
Bank rate. cS 03 Pea se Be ag Bod 30 CS od sa S Vag RB06 . 
Open market} 18.) .1$.):14 4.144.141.1% | 12 | 14 | 2 oe eee ae ob orOL 
Frankfort. | 
4Bank rate . 4153 4:38 [iB Ve Byes. 84.3 6 | Bi hes eB eg Ss 
Open. market | 1% | 14.) 14 | 18:1 13 | 12 | 12 | 13 | 2 2% | 22 | 3% | 2°05 
Amsterdam. 
Bank rate ...| 23 | 23 | 24 | 2% | 22 | 232 | 22 | 23 | 22 | 23 | 23 | 22% | 2°69 
Open market | 12 | 13 | 18 1 14 | 18 | 18 | 14 {| 13/1 pra ban ee ee ea BE 9 | 
Brussels. 
Bank rate ....| 3 3 3 ah | 23.) 2b | 22 | 23 | 22} 22 | 22 | 22-1 2°61 
Open market | 13 | 13 | 13] 18} 14] 12 | 12 | 12 | 18 | 127] 13 | 14 | 1°54 
Hamburg. 
iBank rate «4, 3.1,1 134 3, ste Mahe O18... 3. eHigades-. Ae os 
Open market} 1§ | 1g. | 144 14] 14 | 1% | 12 | 13°] 17 | 22 | 28 | 3% 12°00 
St.Petersburg ‘ ; 
_ Bank rate GPA 6001.6 a ono aol ED 246 ot G 6 | 6% |6:08 
Open market | 53 | 6 | 53 | 5% | 52 | 5% | 53 | 5% | 53 5 | 63 15°63 





“ With regard to the movements in the silver market during 
the year, Messrs. Pixley and Abell report as follows :—‘ Harly in 
‘the year the price remained about 273d., with a fair demand for 
China, but towards the middle of March large shipments were 
.made to Chili for coinage purposes, and the price rose rapidly to 
29d. When peace between China and Japan was assured, con- 
siderable speculative purchases were made in the belief that a 
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large amount of the metal would be required, and 303d. was 
reached. This led to realisations by weak holders, and, with 
Chinese banks also selling, the market declined rapidly. For 
several months silver remained above the parity of Chinese 
exchange, mainly through regular monthly tenders for the Paris 
mint, who were replacing the Italian fractional currency, and also 
coining for their Eastern colonies. In October there was more 
speculation, as 16 was thought a large proportion of the war 
indemnity to Japan would be invested in silver, and the price then 
touched 313d. With no support from China, India continued the 
only buyer, until the Bombay market was unable to absorb the 
supply, and the difference between the Indian price of silver and 
the rate of Indian exchange became more accentuated than has 
been the case since the closing of the Indian mints. Lately silver 
has become more saleable in India, but each rise in the Indian 
exchange has been accompanied by a corresponding fall in the 
bazaar price of the metal. The British dollar, coined in the 
Bombay mint, has not so far proved sufficiently popular to cause a 
new demand for bar silver. On several occasions during the year, 
when bar silver in London was extremely weak, all pressure from 
New York ceased at the reduced quotations; and it would almost 
appear that the present normal demand for silver is sufficient to 
absorb the reduced output of the American mines. The amounts 
of Mexican dollars to hand in London again show a decrease, and 
many have been sent to the Hast, vd San Francisco. During most 
of the year there has been a good premium over their melting 
value, and many parcels have been placed at and over the price of 
bar silver.’ 


Monthly Fluctuations in Price of Bar Silver. 























1895. 1894, 1893. 1892. 1891. 

es Aas bel ee d. d, d. d. d. d. d. 
January ........ 2775 27-3; | 31% 30% | 38,2, 383 | 43%. 41% | 482 462 
February........ 2742 274 | 3034 273 | 383 3884 | 4148 41g | 462 446 
March ...5255 2OF O2T Ey, 2apele4 382 37-2, | 41% 39 458, 448 
Aprile asa 30% 293 | 29% 29% | 38,5, 38 40$ 392 | 45 43% 
May © sv.ccide 30% 30-3, | 294 2875 | 38%, 373 | 408 3922 | 453 444 
J UNG Oc ckebe ens 8042 30-8, | 2845 2835, | 388% 304 | 41s gop, | 46 444 
nly. cet 308 302, | 2822 28% | 342 324 | 4ok 39 | 468 458 
August ........ 30,9, 8304 | 303 2341 | 34g 3212 | 392, 37% | 463 4545 
September ....| 305% 3054 | 304 293% | 3843 3833 | 3815; 38% | 4555, 442 
October ........ 313 308 | 29% 2813 | 343 314 | 398 383 | 45 44% 
November ....| 31 30% | 2935 288 | 82% 313 | 394 383% | 44), 433 
December ....| 8014 30 28% 273% | 3225 312 | 393% 3725 | 44¢ 433 
Yearly avge. 29% 2815 353 3932 455 
Highest price 312 31% 382 43% 482 
Lowest _,, 27-35 27 303 3735 43% 





“The applications for new capital, which had been on an 
increased scale in 1894, were still more numerous during the first 
nine months of 1895, but the collapse of the mining boom and the 
political troubles that arose in the final quarter inspired investors 
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with great caution, and as they showed little disposition to respond 
to the appeals made to them, the number and amount of new 


issues were then greatly curtailed. The ea for each quarter 


and those for the previous four years are: 


New Capital Applications. 









































1895. 1894. 1893. 1892. 
£ £ £ £ 
First quarter ............ 28,479,000 | 11,358,000 7,770,000 | 30,943,000 
Second? 5. JAN aka: 23,710,000 | 19,719,000 | 18,179,000 | 28,133,000 
Div (yaks Wh egececceee: 32,742,000 | 18,140,000 8,951,000 4,716,000 
OUsED Te: (eee et 19,759,000 | 42,618,000 | 14,241,000 | 14,345,000 
104,690,000 | 91,835,000 | 49,141,000 | 81,137,000 





“Roughly classifying last year’s applications we have the 


following statement :— 








£ 
Foreign Government loans ........csseeeeereeeee 19,632,000 
Colonial Pe TEM Lesh facticrss cscscassisetexs 9,081,500 
British COPpOration LOAM’ pec .sccss0.ss-sscsesssaceonnee 7,055,600 
Foreign Al 01) 8 aE ee SARE AIRS ere 1,168,000 
TL ONO ALL WAYS Dyer enete Ae vseanocetaescessieues canes 6,740,000 
Foreign and colonial railways ou... 10,360,000 
SES YD EG accece Coats see ee eee ects. s us sone sacssase casa’ cc 1,490,000 
Mining companies— 
POUCH CALPICAU eaterea tr iries otccuncatoncesnssceceoceseos 4,808,000 
OW. Gab TATIStrAlIAN Gtk cceises ste tiecsscecessesdeccacene 6,792,000 
OU GL Se ere cis stcs cseteccevoccevenere 3,204,300 
Land exploration COMPANIES .......sscescseceeeeee 6,555,700 
; Breweries and distilleries ............cc.sccsscseceesees 5,645,300 
Companies to acquire patents .......scccesseeene 2,799,300 
Stores and trading companies 0... 5,098,800 
Theatres and entertainment companies ........ 1,171,700 
Lighting and water companies... see 1,354,000 
Miscellaneous ........... BPE Seno ss 82 cals S500 Sens vies 11,734,200 
104,690,400 
— 





Of the emissions by foreign governments, the largest individual 
item was the issue of the United States bonds, to the amount of 
over 7,000,000l. at the issue price, in the beginning of the year, being 
one moiety of the loan raised at that time for the purpose of 
replenishing the treasury reserve. Brazil issued a loan, amounting 
at the price of issue to 5,100,000/., which was subscribed principally 
on the continent, and the rest was divided among Chili, China, and 
Hungary. Our colonies again appeared in the market as borrowers, 
the New South Wales loan of 3,876,000l. being the largest item in 
the total of 9,000,00o/. Neither Victoria nor South Australia 
increased their indebtedness, but each of the other Australasian 
Governments raised loans of more or less magnitude. British 


In 
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municipalities and local authorities applied for just over 7,000,0001.. 
Most of these loans were readily subscribed, and some of the larger 
corporations were able to obtain over par for 2} per cent. stocks. 
By far the most numerous class of appeals for capital, however, 
was that which has come from promoters of gold mining companies 
and companies formed for the exploitation of auriferous areas. 
Altogether the applications for capital for these ventures amounted 
to over 21,000,000/., of which 6,700,000/. were raised for the 
development of the newly-discovered goldfields in Western 
Australia, and 4,800,000/. represent additional capital for the Rand 
mines, or new ventures in that and other parts of South Africa. 

“ From the new volume of ‘ Burdett’s Official Intelligence’ we 
take the following with reference to the registration of new com- 
panies :—‘ The nominal capital of the 3,522 new companies formed 
and registered as limited in 1895 amounted to 203,473,603/., as 
compared with 2,669 undertakings registered in 1394, with a 
nominal capital of 108,818,965/. Although the number of new 
companies (3,522) registered as limited during 1895 is the highest 
on record, the aggregate capital of such companies is less than 
two-thirds of the sum represented by the combined capital of the 
2,295 companies registered in 1888, 7.e. 330,562,954/. ‘he fore- 
going figures do not, of course, include companies registered with 
limited liability in the South African Republic, Natal, and else- 
where. It is stated (though we have no official means of verifying 
this information) that over 290 companies were registered in the 
Transvaal during 1895, with an aggregate share capital of nearly 
42,000,000.’ 

“ The following is a comparison of the capital applications and 
the calls made in the past ten years :— 





| Capital Created and Issued. Actual Money Calls. 























In ; England aie In a eit 

England. Elsewhere. aa England. Wisswlieret ay 

£ £ £ £ L £ 
1895....) 91,694,000 | 12,996,000 | 104,690,000] 64,645,000 | 19,855,000} 84,500,000 
°94....) 61,191,000 | 30,644,000} 91,835,000] 62,666,000}11,556,000| 74,222,0c0 
*93..... 39,181,000] 9,959,750] 49,141,000] 33,751,000] 8,202,000] 41,953,000 
°92....| 53,197,000 | 27,940,000} 81,137,000] 47,212,000 | 12,045,000] 59,262,000 
*91....| 80,239,000 | 24,356,000 | 104,595,000] 66,810,000} 9,234,000] 76,044,000 
°90....| 125,898,000 | 16,667,000 | 142,565,000 | 120,717,000 | 20,290,000 | 141,007,000 
*89....| 178,930,000 | 28,107,000 | 207,037,000 | 152,012,000 | 15,791,000} 167,804,000 
*88....| 140,758,000 | 19,497,0L0 | 160,255,000 | 125,864,000 | 11,388,000] 137,252,000 
’87..... 96,770,000 | 14,439,000} 111,209,000} 84,161,000] 9,507,000] 93,668,000 
86....| 93,946,000] 7,927,000 | 101,873,000] 70,342,000 |17,134,000| 87,476,000 





‘When referring a year ago to the stock exchange movements 


of 1894, we pointed out that the chief business of the year had 
been in two widely different classes of securities, the one repre- 
senting the extreme of cautious and safe investment, and the other 
the opposite extremity of speculative enterprise. And what was 
true of 1894 is to a very large extent equally true of its successor, 
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for though during 1895 there was some broadening out of the 
area both of investment and of speculative business, the fact 
remains that the principal features of the year were the continua- 
tion of the advance in consols and other ‘gilt-edged’ securities 
and the wild gamble in South African mining and kindred shares. 
In the first half of the year there was very little doing in other 
directions ; but with the evidence of improving trade provided by 
the Board of Trade returns, the railway traffic receipts and the 
reports from the chief industrial centr es, business later on became 
somewhat more widespread, and though the breakdown of the 
‘ Kaffir boom ’ in the last quarter of the year and the disquieting 
political incidents caused a general reaction in quotations, the year 
was still left with a substantial amount of appreciation to its 
credit, thanks partly to the gradual restoration of confidence 
among investors, but more particularly to the abnormal plethora 
and cheapness of ih Consols late in the year reached the 
‘record’ price of 108%, while home corporation stocks rose sub- 
stantially, in consequence of the ability shown by two or three 
corporations to borrow upon a 24 per cent. basis. India sterling 
and rupee issues also exhibited a marked improvement, despite the 
adverse condition of Indian trade generally, while colonial govern- 

ment bonds in the majority of instances recovered appreciably. 

‘“¢ Home railway stocks were depressed during the first half of 
the year, in consequence of the generally poor traffic returns and 
the expectations of smaller dividends which were subsequently 
realised. Later on, however, the gross earnings began to improve, 
and with them the quotations of the leading railway stocks, 
though late in the year the Scotch issues were adversely affected 
by the ship-building lock-out on the Clyde. Speaking generally, 
the prices of home railway stocks advanced during 1895, the most 
conspicuous instances having been Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
. Great Eastern, Caledonian Deferred, and North Western. The 

investment demand was not confined to the ordinary stocks, as it 
frequently is, but it extended to the debentures and ouaranteed 
stocks; while non-divided issues, such as Chatham ordinary, 
Metropolitan District ordinary, and even Hast London, were 
bought for locking up purposes. 

“European government bonds have attracted less and less 
attention on this side of the channel, with few exceptions, and 
though prices during the year fluctuated almost as freely as ever, 
they were mostly the result of arbitrage dealings. Spanish fell 
heavily, in consequence of the Cuban revolution and the parlous 
condition of the government finances. Turkish groups also fell 
heavily on the re-opening of the Hastern question, and there were 
declines on balance in Russian Fours, Egyptian Unified, French 
Rentes, and Italian bonds, though German Three per Cents. 
improved. The feature in South and Central American securities 
was the marked rise in Mexican bonds, the authoritative reports 
with regard to the fiscal condition of the republic having been of 
a reassuring character. ‘T'here was likewise a better demand for 
“Argentine issues, though the market has been unsteady and easily 
affected by temporary incidents. 
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APPENDIX (A).—Volume and Value of Our Foreign Trade of 1895 
Compared with that of 1894. 

“‘ For a number of years past it has been our practice to analyse 
the annual Trade and Navigation Returns, so as to show to what 
extent the recorded movements in values have been due to varia- 
tions in the volume of the year’s trade, and how far to alterations: 
in prices. The details of this analysis for the year 1895 will be 
found in the numbers of the Hconomist of the 18th and 25th ultimo, 
and we now, as usual, bring together the main figures, in order 
that the broad results may be more clearly indicated :— 


I. Imports. 





1895. 1894. 


Value in Trade 
aud Navigation 
Returns. 


Value 
- Calculated at 
Prices of 1894. 


Value in Trade 
and Navigation 
Returns. 




















£ £ £ 

AD PANIS ANIMALS Coe ccccceecseseeternecaneneayes 8,966,000 8,847,000 9,089,000 
Articles of food and drink ................ 165,223,000 |}. 172,112,000 | 163,736,000 
ES COOO MS cycle ny dade ochansaeeseas een Cana nipe vases 3,338,000 3,127,000 3,472,000 
A Bra tcen seen ate nnnsteeeqpocbeeetimmate Bg lbScabens 18,645,000 | 18,588,000 | 19,051,000. 
Chemicals, dye stuffs, and tannin = 

HERAT Vi =f |  6958,000 | 7,140,000 | 6,820,000 
EG a ee asseeensesenceenecs sesessseeneannecseeaneen 8,111,000 4,618,000 7,505,000 
"a camaae for textile eee 70,773,000 | 75,282,000 | 70,626,000 
Raw materials for sundry industries.| 44,115,000 | 44,598,000 | 43,091,000 
Manufactured articles ......0...sceeceeees 75,625,000 | 77,795,000 | 68,925,000 
PEIRCOMBTOGUS ar vai 1, -.oa-sdoes casdasvnanansest 14,355,000 | 16,130,000 J 15,720,000 
BECO E DOa Gers tesco bn sdanepstonen ta cezedsuseses 978,000 1,100,000 809,000 



























~— 

















PotaL LM POrtasyes.-tessticsnagesennevevs 416,687,000 | 432,237,000 | 408,344,000 
Deduct re-exports ........ 59,970,000 | 62,527,000 | 57,962,000 
BOG LN PGILEt sores starsetissavesaast 356,717,000 | 369,810,000 | 350,382,000 
Il. Exports of British Produce. 
1895. 1894. 
Value in Trade |. Value Value in Trade 
and Navigation | Calculated at § and Navigation 
Returns. ' Prices of 1894. Returns. 
£ £ £ 
PUPANISTERILINEIS « SonavsstviessatcnssasstengonsAhounes 791,000 844,000 666,000 
Articles of food and drink ................ 10,051,000 | 10,935,000 | 10,700,000 
PEA WET YGUOPTELOML 161s acsssreededeensas)vonsiendds'cves 18,334,000 | 20,480,000 | 19,811,000 
PerereT Of ALU BINNS 355 c2c20.4h oe tecatseeced coer tet 18,173,000 |} 18,834,000 | 16,915,000 
Textile fabrics of all kinds ................ 83,251,000 | 85,582,000 | 79,110,000 
Metals and machinery ......... Ldesefeesrensee 44,123,000 | 45,159,000 | 42,185,000 
Apparel and articles of personal use 9,320,000 9,550,000 8,737,000 
Chemicals and chemical and soe 8,295,000 9,147,000 8,470,000 
Cinal preparatiONS ........s.cessseveres 
PAU OUICTVAREICLORN a, sasiprdssectasoncdes seh csieoee 31,493,000 | 32,400,000 | 28,121,000 
EPO: OR agar ak ecshuaneacata\s-tacsonessseeradnvseoe 1,338,000 1,386,000 1,109,000 
ORR W ertete Oi ccuricancasseigrouncscantes 226,169,000 |} 234,317,000 | 215,824,000 
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“Dealing first with the volume of our trade, it is shown in 
Table I that in 1894 the total value of the imports retained for 
home consumption was 350,382,000/., and that if we had paid for 
our net imports of last year the same average prices as in 1894, 
they would have cost us 369,810,c00/. It follows, therefore, that 
there was last year an increase in the quantity of our net imports 
equal to the difference between 350,382,000/., and 369,810,000/., or 
5°54 per cent. And in the volume of our exports there was a still 
greater increase. In 1894 we exported British products to the 
value of 215,824,000l., while our exports in 1894, if we had 
obtained for them the same prices as in 1893, would have realised 
234,317,0001.; ard the difference between these two amounts, 
which is 18,493,000/., or 8°57 per cent., is the measure of the 
increase in the quantity of our shipment in 1894. Taking imports 
and exports together, the volume of our foreign trade last year 
(exclusive of re-exports) shows, as compared with 1893, an 
increase of 6°66 per cent., the figures being :— 


£ 
Actual value of net imporis and of exports of ] 
British products in 1894............:ssesesssseeseees 566,206,000 


Value of net imports and of exports of British 
products in 1895, calculated at the prices of 
DOS Mas ceeatbadessCeetrastnatene tec sgnsacessebeksee sd caste<saenss 


604,127,000 








Increase in 1895, due to larger quantities... 37,921,000 
= 6°66 per cent. 





** Next as to prices. The actual cost of our imports for home 
consumption last year was 356,717,000l., but if we had had to pay 
for them the same prices as in 1894, they would have cost us 
369,810,000. Thus, owing to lower prices, we effected a saving 
of 13,093,0001., or 3°54 per cent., which means, of course, that on 
the average, the prices of the commodities imported were 3°54 per 
cent. lower in 1895 than in 1894. Then as regards the exports of 
British products, the total value of our shipments last year is 
returned at 226,169,000/., whereas if we had got for them the same 
average prices as in 1894, they would have realised 234,317,0001. 
There was thus a falling off in aggregate value due to lower prices 
of 8,148,000l., or 3°48 per cent. In imports and exports combined 
the decline in value due to lower prices was 21,241,000l. or 3°52 per 
cent., the calculation working out thus :— 


£ 


products for 1895, calculated at prices of 
DBO 4 AGE she aatcaey chet a ater anee eee aren Ore teehee ate 


Actual value in Trade and Navigation Returns.. 582,886,000 


Value of net imports and of exports of British 
604,127,000 








Difference due to lower Prices ........sesseereresers 21,241,000 
= 3°52 per cent. 
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(B.)\—Railway Trafic Receipt in 1895 and 1894. 


‘‘Subjoined is an analysis of the traffic receipts of fifteen of 
; the principal English railways during the past two years :— 


First Half-Year. 
{00’s omitted. ] 





Passengers, 


Parcels, aud Mails. Merchandise. Minerals. Live Stock, © 





1895. 1894. 1895. | 1894. 1895. 1894. | 1895.| 1894. 


———————|S | ee | ST | C8. 


£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
‘London and N. Western} 2,196,7 | 2,200,1 } 1,954,5 | 1,950,1 | 1,135,7 | 1,218,2 | 86,6 96,1 
Great Western................ 1,871,4 | 1,908,4 | 1,095,3 | 1,180,5 | 1,102,2 | 1,142,8 | 78,1 | 73,8 
BEATIN Fi secsees apes sscneoseees 1,300,7 | 1,295,2 | 1,612,9 | 1,621,6 | 1,239,2 | 1,380,8 } 46,2 | .46,8 
North Mastern .i............ 990,1 994,1 | 1,068,3 | 1,148,9 | 1,147,9 | 1,197,0 | 52,0] 54,8 
Taneashire & Yorkshire.| 901,0 897,2 817,5 7995 450,2 468,1 | 19,9} 19,4 
‘Great Northern ............ (eae! 76954 658,9 638,7 381,4 418,3 | 23,6 | 27,0 
See) astern ............. 1,004,0 | 1,009,5 578,8 566,6 228,3 264,9 | 42,5 | 44,8 
London and S. Western.| 1,130,8 | 1,129,5 369,2 363,65 151,1 $54,% [Le pe tee 
‘South Eastern ................ 711,2 913,5 178,5 178,2 85,7 94,8 6,5 4,2 
London, Brighton ........ 865,8 859,6 177,2 172,9 118,7 126,9 6,1 8,8 


-Manchester,Sheftield, &e.| 270,5 2,76,3 429,2 418,2 330,1 342,0 | 10,1 | 10,7 
London, Chatham, and 











ee 459,6 45452 74,0 7459 54,2 59,6 2,6 259 
North Staffordshire........ 108,1 108,8 115,9 110,5 105,9 119,0 2,0 2,0 
Metropolitan 0 EE 319,3 Ce et 14,6 eae) Eo 42,0 3 3 
North London ................ 155,2 160,2 54,6 aa 15,7 20,5 9 8 

Beri oeicascecerencessss 13,055 5 | 113509955 9,199,4 | 9,295,3 | 6,558,2 | 7,016,1 | 390,2 | 410,3 
— £44, | — £95, | — £457,9 | Tete 
Second Half- Year. 
cy [00’s omitted.} 





London and N. Western| 2,774,9 | 2,630,1 | 2,067,5 | 1,974,5 | 1,212,8 | 1,193,7 | 126,4 | 139,5 


Great Western ................ 2,346,5 | 2,264,8 | 1,208,7 | 1,165,6 | 1,199,5 | 1,132,3 | 79,0 | 82,0 
ES 1,596,1 | 1,547,7 | 1,819,4 | 1,692,5 | 1,326,7 | 1,312,1 | 52,2 | 60,0 
North Eastern ................ 1,290,3 | 1,253,t | 1,200,8 | 1,171,5 | 1,242,6 | 1,283,2 | 55,2] 55,2 
Lancashire & Yorkshire.| 1,051,2 | 1,016,9 863,8 840, 6 482,4 470,7 | 20,2} 19,7 
Great Northern ............ 942.7 908,0 | 748,8 670,6 413,6 393,86 | 21,8.) 21,5 
Hastern .............0. 1,3846,1 | 1,267,4 646,1 585,9 253,4 234,5 | 32,3 | 31,0 
Bisadon and 8. Western.| 1,367,3 | 1,303,4 408,6 383,3 150,6 147,6 | 22,5 | 22,7 
South Eastern ............... 878, 6 848,7 219,6 20,5 90,4: 89,4 8,2 954 
London, Brighton ........ 1,070,6 1,025,0 196,8 182,5 129,6 124,7 6,1 6,8 
Manchester, Sheffield,&c.| 319,6 319,3 4425 42757 355,2 346,2 8,4 8,0 
Tondon, Chathaw,and 583,1) 546,57 96,7] 95,7] 593] 56,44 40) 4,0 
North Staffordshivre........ 125.7 12.150 116,5 Lia06 107,7 108,6 2,2 1,9 
Metropolitan ............0 325,5 314,3 15,3 1333 12,7 12,6 3 3 
North London .........0..0... 161,4 15953 60,1 53,1 17,3 18,0 1,3 i,2 
ON ae 16,179,7 |15,525,5 $10,111,2 | 9,576,8 | 7,053,8 | 6,923,5 | 489,6 | 463,2 





+ £654,2 | + £5344 | + £130,3 | — £24,6 
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(C).—Shipping Trade of the United Kingdom. 


Vessels Entered and Cleared, 





Over Sea Trade. 





Total Entered. Total Cleared. 





























1895. 1894. 1893. 1895. 1894. 1893. 
From and to— feeb Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
British possessions..| 4,801,560) 4,649,685| 4,350,837 | 5,584,434] 5,505,467 5,088,803 











26,491,441 | 24,444,899 | 30,688,052 | 30,272,265 | 27,363,648 


— 


Foreign countries....| 26,556,613 


—_—. 








—_—— 


31,141,126 | 28,795,736 | 36,272,486 | 35,777,732 | 32,952,451 











MOGAI.. caccshics 31,358,173 








Coasting Trade. 







































































Entered. Cleared. 
1895. | 1894. 1893. 1895. 1894. 1893. 
shee 
oo Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
BSTitas ..ssessessarssepncesees 31,046,274 | 30,924,290 | 29,952,655 | 29,760,100 | 29,846,185 | 28,712,614 
OR GHEM sect e Recserontaiinee 126,025 170,253 125,164 119,749] 178,152 113,206 
otal shes Aes 31,172,299 31,100,543 | 80,077,819 29,879,849 | 30,019,337 | 28,825,820 


II.— Prices of Commodities in 1895. By A. SAUERBECK. 


Tue following table shows the course of prices of forty-five 
commodities during the last eighteen years as compared with the 
standard period of eleven years, 1867-77, which in the aggregate 
is equivalent to the average of the twenty-five years 1853-77 
(see the Society’s Journal, 1886, pp. 592 and 648, and 1893, 


pp. 220 and 247) :— 














= —— 
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Summary of Index Numbers. Groups of Articles, 1867-77 = 100. 
































Vege- | Animal} Sugar, 2 Average | Average 
table Food | Coffee, | Total | Mine-| Tex- ere ees Grand] Mhett Price Bank 
Food 4 ! Mate- | Mate-| |, Silver.*| Har- of 
(Corn, (Meat, and Food. } rals. | tiles. Q ; Total. of Con- England 
&c.). | &e.). Tea. rials. | rials. Vests sols.t | Rate.t 
1878 ....} 95 |101 | 90 | 964 74] 78| 88 | 81| 87] 86-4] 108 | 95,3] 38 
7D ...0{ 87 94 87 90 73 7A 85 78 | 88} 842 64 97% 22 
meO ....{ 89.} 101 SS ee O40 Fo) b ASL Bh Sg 84 | 88] 859) 93 OSs } 28 
ie...) 84 | LOL 84 91 aa vas 86 80 85 | 85:0 97 100 34 
82 ....| 84 | 104 46 89 79 73 85 80 | 84 4 84:9 | I00 1003 45 
Hees ....| 82/103 | 77 | 89] 76| 70| 84 | 77} 82] 831] 93 | 10131 3% 
ooa.....)° 71 97 63 719 68 68 81 73 76 | 83°3 | 103 101 3 
5...) 68| 88 | 63 | 74] 66| 651 76 | 70} 721 79:9] 108 | 994] 3 
Meo.) 65| 87 | 60 | 72] 67] 68! 69 | 67| 69] 746] 03 | 1008| 3 
B87 fs fo. 64 ve) 67 70 69 65 67 67 68 | 73°3 | 110 1012 3x5 
Gisss ...| 67| 82 | 65*| 72] 78] 64| 67 | 69| 7O] 704] 96 | 101 | 33, 
mo.| 651 86 | ze | 75) 76) 7O).68 | 7O| 72] 702| 103 | 98. | 3-8 
m0)...| 65}, 82 70 73 | 801 66] 69 71} 724) 784 | 106 963 | 4:5 
791 ...} 75 | 81 | 91 | 771 76} 59| 69 |: 68] 72] 741 | 108 | 958] 33 
92... 68 | 84 | 6) | 73] 71 | 571} 67 | 65| 68] 65:4] o1 | 962 | 2,85 
1893 ....| 59} 85 | 75 | 721 68] 59] 68 | 65] 68] 586] 90 | 98%] 33, 
Bab 55 80 65 66 64 53 64 60 63 | 47°6 | 106 101 279 
5.) s4| 78 | 62 | Gh 62| 52] 6¢ | 60] 62] 491] 50 | 106 | 2 

















Average 
1886-95} 63 82 68 “i ai 61 67 66 | 68] 662 | 99 995 
18-871 79 | 95 76 847. 73 | 71 |. 81 76 | 79] 8211] 97 


ive) 

te) 
ble 

Ww Ww 
ml el 
ohooh 


* Silver 60°84 per 0z. = 100. 

+ Wheat harvest in the United Kingdom, 1878-83, 28 bushels per acre = 100, from 1884, 
2y bushels = 100. 

ft Consols and bank rate actual figures, not index numbers; consols 2? per cent. from 1889. 





The index number for all commodities was 62, against 63 in 
1894, or 38 per cent. below the standard period 1867-77, 214 per 
cent. below the ten years 1878-87, and g per cent. below the 
average of the last ten years. Of the six: groups of commodities 
five were lower than in 1894, and only one—sundry materials, 
thanks to the spurt in hides and petroleum—was a little higher. 
The index number of all 45 articles is the lowest on record, and so 
were the index numbers of three groups, viz. :—vegetable food, 
minerals, and textiles, while animal food had been lower in the 
four years 1849-52, just preceding the general rise in prices. 
Twelve articles out of the 45 contained in my tables showed in 
the course of the year records of lowest prices, viz. :—barley, oats, 
maize, rice, Java sugar, Manilla hemp, merino wool, nitrate and 
crystals of soda, the lowest of the century, and pork, bacon and 
potatoes, the lowest during the last forty-three years at all events. 

The monthly fluctuations were as follows :— 
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December, 1889..... 73° | November, 1894... 60°8 | July, 1895... 62°8 
” "90... 71°I | December, ,, .... 60°71 | August, rneaeOa 
aa ae cs 714 1 January, 1895... 60°0 | September, ,, .... 6375 
‘ pee si February, ,, ... 60°o | October, ‘en Ose 
June, 1894... 63°1 March, oo fy INOVeMmber. | oo uc... bere 
August, pi. (63°0.| SpE shies Bot a December, "Py; 1... pwolee 
September, ,, .... 62°7 | May, eee roe sel, January, | 1890...) 61a 
October, pameensod 7 une: euro 4 8 Webruary, §,,ssec bol 4. 


Prices were at their lowest in January and February, but an 
improvement took place in the spring, which made further pro- 
gress during the summer months, while a slight reaction occurred 
towards the end of the year. But in judging of the movements it 
is important to distinguish articles of food from materials, and I 
give the main fluctuations :— 


























February. June. September. | November. Decentber. | 
Blood. hh ee tees 63°8 65°5 643 62°0 60°4 
Materials ............000 57°0 60°! 62°9 62°5 61°8 


The figures show that materials gained up to September 10 per 
cent., and were still 8 per cent. higher at the end of the year, when 
-articles of food were 5 per cent. lower, than in February. Wheat 
had been very low at the end of 1894, particularly home grown, 
which was in damp condition, and the last nine months of 1895. 
showed considcrable improvement in prices; but, on the other hand, 
maize and potatoes, which had been comparatively high early in the 
year, declined heavily and, together with falling prices of rice, caused 
the closing prices of 1895 to be the lowest on record for vegetable 
food in the aggregate. Of animal food mutton was rather dear 
during the greater part of the year, while butter was cheap, and 
pork and bacon fell considerably, the November and December 
prices for animal food on the average being the lowest since 1852. 
Sugar, at first depressed, improved at the end of the year in view 
of reduced crops, while coffee and tea declined. In the case of 
minerals there was an improvement for pig iron, copper, and lead, 
but a decline for tin and coals, prices of the latter having been very 
unsatisfactory to producers. Textiles were in January and February 
lower than ever before, cotton being on a level with the record 
price of November 1894, and merino wool even cheaper, but prices 
gradually imnproved and stood in September and October on the 
average about 25 per cent. higher than in January. Of sundry 
materials, hides and leather experienced a considerable rise, and 
there was a spurt for petrolenm, particularly in April, but other 
articles remained generally on a low level. 

The average price of silver was 29$d., against 281d. in 1894, 
It stood at 277d. (index number 44°8) at the end of 1894; was 
worth 272d. in January and February on the average ; improved im 
March and April, and fluctuated between 30d. and 31d. during the 
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remainder of the year. The closing price was 30,%d. (index 
number 50°2), equal to a ratio of nearly 31 silver to 1 gold, or 
49'8 per cent. below the old parity of 154 to 1, 


Quarterly Movements of Prices.* 
Summary of Index Numbers, 1867-77 = 100, 





Veye- | Animal | Sugar, Sundry | Total 


Quar- | table |p se,| Total | Mine-| Tex- 
prone uar 0 Food | Coffee,| Tota ine ee Mee. Grand Silver + 
ters. | (Corn,| (Meat, and | Food.]} rals. | tiles. ‘ ‘ Total 
&e Ae &e.). | Tea. rials. | rials. 


























—_| —- — ] —__—_— = 








1889...) Iv | 66:3] 86:0 | 67°2| 73°71 | 83:9] 7o°7| 68:1 [73°72 | '78°2 | 7174 
790...) Iv. [ 67-4} 82°0 | 71°2] 73°6 | 80°5 |: 62°97 | 69'S | 704 | 71°7 | 79°6 
freee lV Pita | eso oO |) OS 2c, 707 | soo) 8°61. ONO 1677 1h 721 92%1 
*92...., IV —-60°7| 83°6 | 72°7| 71°7 | 69°5| 57°3 | 674 | 649 | 67°7-| 6470 
fost LV f GSO) 832 70H) erz |. 72°35 58:7} 167-2, | 66-o | B78) | eat2 
I | 570} 8073 | 69°0] 681 | 65°8| 56°38} G51 | 62-7 | 65:0 | 4773 
IL | 544) 79°7 | 66°8|66°3 | 62°9| 55°3| 643 | 611 | G3°3 | 4772 
III | 548} 80'4 | 63°8| 66°1 | 63°0| 53°0] 63°9 | 6073 | 62°8 | 48-4 
Iv | 53°2| 78'4 | 60°8| 64°71 | 62°3] 48°2]| 63°5 | 58°5 | 6O°9 | 46°6 

J I |} 542) 77°3 | 61:3] 64°2 | 60°8| 46°75} 63L [57°73 | GOS | 4674 
95 


94. 


II | 579} 77°75 | 60°9|65°8 | 613} 49°8| 65°5 | 59°6 | 62:2 | soro 
III | 53°7| 80°3 | 61:2} 65°71 | 63°5| 54°6| 661 | 61°9 | 68°2 | soo 
Iv | 51°6| 74°0 | 62°2| 62°71 | 63°8| 56°38] 65°5 | 62°4 | 62:3 | 50°5 


* The four quarterly figures of each year do not in all cases exactly (in the 
decimals) agree with the annual averages, as the latter are partly calculated 
from revised figures. 

t+ Silver 60°84d. per 0z. = 100. 





The quarterly numbers show the average of three monthly 
figures, and by thus eliminating minor fluctuations they give a 
more reliable comparison of the gradual changes of the various 
groups of commodities. They illustrate the fall of vegetable food 
in the last two quarters and of animal food towards the end of the 
year, and the improvement for materials, particularly textiles, 
during the second half. The two figures of all articles of food and 
of all materials moved three times during the past year in different 
directions, but in the last quarter they both stood on practically 
the same level, which has not been the case since the end of 1889. 
The aggregate fll since then, however, amounts to 15 per cent. 

The following figures show in each case the average index 
numbers of all the forty-five commodities for ten years (see the 
dotted line in the diagram of the Journal, 1886) ; they give the 
best picture of the gradual movement of the average prices of whole 
periods, as the ordinary fluctuations are still further obliterated :— 


1818-27 = 111 1874-83 = 90 1880-89 = 76 
28 87 = 93 75-84 = 87 (BE-O0) 4.75 
"38-47 = 93 76-85 = 85 Bah bak as 
48-57 = 89 "77-86 = 82 84-93 = Ae 
"58-67 = gy "78-87 = 79 85 OL = 69 
68-77 = 100 "79-88 = 78 86-95 = 68 
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In a general review of the course of trade and prices, not only 
during the past year but since the month of August, 1894, we 
find one great factor which has had by far the most important 
influence, overshadowing all others, whether political or financial, 
and this is, the production of commodities. In my last report 
a year ago I already alluded to this, and especially to the pheno- 
menal crops of sugar and cotton, and it may be confidently 
asserted that, for the bulk of commodities, the season 1894-95, or 
the year 1895, was the most prolific ever experienced. If we add 
to the enormous cotton crop the largest supplies of wool and jute 
on record, the two greatest silk crops (of 1893 and 1894), and heavy 
imports of hemp and flax, we cannot be surprised at the rapid 
decline of textiles during the autumn and winter of 1894-95, 
particularly as in the case of wool there had been an absence of 
demand from the United States since 1893, and in consequence a 
ereat accumulation of stecks in Europe. The production of bread- 
stuffs—wheat as well as rye—was in 1894 the largest on record, and 
so was that of oats, and though the harvest of. potatoes and maize 
was bad in that season, it was followed by very heavy crops in 
1895. The imports into the United Kingdom of meat, tallow, 
butter, and tea were also larger than before. The world’s output 
of coals in 1894 was the greatest known, and, though statistical 
data for last year are still wanting, there is no reason to suppose 
that it has much diminished, considering the larger requirements 
of the industry and the low prices of the article. The production 
of iron in 1895--thanks to the activity in the United States and 
Germany—was also the largest on record, and the same applies 
to copper and tin. The past year may possibly prove the turn- 
ing point from the long period of depression that followed the 
Baring crisis; many industries were fully occupied, and some did 
a prosperous business, and the exports of the United Kingdom 
since July show satisfactory improvement. But the depression 
in agriculture has unfortunately not yet been relieved owing to 
excessively low values. In judging of the general course of prices, 
it is worth pointing out that three-fourths of the rise up to 
September was caused by only three articles, represented by six 
numbers, viz., cotton, wool, and hides and leather. Cotton natu- 
rally reacted after severe depression, and with the expectation of a 
greatly reduced crop in 1895, while wool and hides recovered, 
thanks to the American demand, and woollens accounted alone for 
about 70 per cent. of the increase in British exports. It is, how- 
ever, generally admitted that the outlook, if peace be maintained, 
is more encouraging, particularly as the production of a number 
of articles is now smaller, cotton and sugar even to a large extent, 
but also wheat, rye, oats, wool, &c. 

Of political events it suffices to mention the end of the war 
between Japan and China in April, and towards the end of the 
year the Armenian difficulties, renewed tariff agitation in the 
United States, Mr. Cleveland’s message about Venezuela on the 
17th December, and at the close of that month, and in January of 
the present year the South African troubles. But none of these 
events appear to have had an appreciable or lasting influence on 
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general trade. In financial affairs the principal points to be 
recorded are the everlasting currency difficulties of the United 
States, the boom and partial collapse in mining and exploration 
shares, the continued ease in the so-called money market, and the 
further decline in the rate of interest and the consequent rise of 
gilt-edged securities. The American currency question was aggra- 
vated by a deficit in the Government receipts of over $130 millions 
during the last two and a half years, which absorbed the greater 
part of the loans issued for replenishing the gold reserve, and by 
the withdrawal of British capital after the crisis in 1893, and 
again after the Venezuela message, which latter caused a panic 
on the New York and all Huropean bourses, on the 20th and 
2ist December. The course of the mining market unfavourably 
affected the European bourses in October and November. 

The production of gold, according to the Director of the Mint 
at’ Washington, was as follows (see also the Society’s Journal, 


1893, p. 231) :-— 


& 
TROD. 17 5,8 OO BLOG ING, ec cee a icse heh soveneesedy eon = 24,400,000 
91. 196,600 EE ENN ioer. one aniseed f= 2.0, 5001000 
O20) 220,000 FURRY Gree tis tae cA SA iyo vsciang = 30,200,000 
"93. 236,700 PV i AE alain aah be aes = 32,400,000 
794. 271,800 Ba Seb ss AEA eR i tard = 37,100,000 


It is roughly estimated that in 1895 the production reached 
41 million £. Of these I estimate that about 13 million £ were 
_taken or retained by the Hast, by Africa and Central and South 
America (over 5; million £ were sent from here to South Africa 
alone); deducting also the 12 million £ usually absorbed in the 
arts and manufactures, there remain 16 million £ for currency pur- 
poses in Hurope, North America, and Australia, equal to only 1 per 
cent. of the total monetary circulation. The United States lost 
about 54 million £,1 making the increase for Europe and Australia 
about 21 million & Russia and Austria have gradually acquired 
about 100 million & gold, and have enlarged their circulation of 
notes only by about 40 million £; the greater part has therefore 
been used for additional cover and not for additional currency. 
Both countries have now practically introduced the gold standard, 
Russia having fixed the value of the paper rouble (3 equal to 


1 Gold in the United States (million dollars and decimal) :— 


End of 





1895. 1894. 1893. 1892. 1890. 1887. 


—— ee ey 








ae ——— | —______—_—. 


Td PORSULH Vc loncecter ec: 113°2 139°6 158°3 238°3 293°0 305°3 
et CITCUIAtION. ..t.«see5. 484°7 485°5 508°6 413°0 4111 399°4 








otal vascecca ne. 597°9 | 626°1 666'9 651°3 7041 404°9 


These figures show the effect of the silver legislation of 1890, and the hoarding 
outside of Treasury, owing to the distrust, after the 1893 crisis. 
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2 gold, making the value of the paper rouble 252d.), while the 
Austrian exchange is now almost on a par with the new gold 
coinage. The gold in the Bank of England has sensibly increased 
during the past year, but nearly the whole increase belongs to the 
Japanese Government; that in the Banks of France and Germany, 
on the other hand, has diminished, though the reserves are still 
large everywhere, and it is evident that vast amounts of capital 
are still lying idle. It appears probable that trade is now 
improving and if a portion of the reserves and hoards is put in 
circulation it will, together with the large production of gold, be 
a powerful force to maintain a somewhat higher range of prices. 
The price of silver will, with stationary production, naturally 
follow to some extent the movements of commodities by the 
simple action of the Hastern exchanges. With regard to extra 
demands for gold there are four Huropean countries, viz., Italy, 
Spain, Portugal, and Greece, and several South American 
countries, that will desire to recover the gold lost, but the most 
important demand may come from the United States, if the 
Secretary of the Treasury should be enabled to realise his proposal 
to withdraw the old yreenbacks (United States legal tender notes, 
total 347 million dollars, of which 231 million dollars were outside 
of the Treasury on 3lst December) as well as the new treasury 
notes of 1890 (total 138 million dollars, of which 116 million 
dollars were outside of the Treasury, covered by silver bullion). 
The old notes in circulation would require about 50 million £, 
and this would be quite sufficient, in my opinion; in fact it is not 
gold that is wanted, but an equilibrium in the budget, and con- 
fidence that the Senate as well as the House of Representatives is 
willing to assist the Government in its efforts to maintain the 
gold standard. If this were assured, and the free silver party 
defeated, gold would leave the hoards, and would be shipped from 
Kurope to be invested in the States, causing a return of the old 
prosperity. 


The arithmetical mean of the forty-five index numbers, which 
is 62 for 1895, has, as in former years, again been subjected to two 
tests :— 

Firstly, by using the same index numbers of the separate 
articles, but calculating each article according to its importance 
in the United Kingdom on the average of the three years 1889-91, 
when the mean for 1895 is 60°8, against 62°0 in 1894. 

Secondly, by calculating the quantities in the United Kingdom 
at their actual values (the production on the basis of my price 
tables, the imports at Board of Trade values, and consequently a 
considerable portion according to a different set of prices) and at 
the nominal values on the basis of the average prices from 1867-77. 
In this case the mean is 61°g against, 64°5 in 1894. The figure for 
1894: was somewhat higher than the ordinary index number, as, in 
a falling market, the import values declared to the Board of 
Trade must necessarily be higher than the prices ultimately 
realised. This has now been corrected, and the ratio in 1895 is 
the same as the ordinary index number. 
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The following table gives the figures which have served for the 
second test (see also the Society’s Jowrnal, 1886, pp. 613—19) :— 


Movements of Forty-five Commodities in the United Kingdom ( Production 


and Imports). 
. Nominal Values | Movement Ratio 
pores at of Movement of Prices 
Actual Value | Average Prices according to 


Fh of 1867-77, Quantities,| of Quantities from this Table, 


each Period, (Showing Increase) 1848-50 | Period to Period. | 1867-77 
% in Quantities. = 100, = 100; 

















— 


Min. £’s and dec.| Min. £’s and dec. 








Avge. 1848-50 219'8 294°8 — 44°6 
me + 09-61 250°! 382°7 30% over 1849 g's 

» 769-71] _456°6 484°6 27 OT P60 We gato 

5 74-76 537°8 538°4, aa 99°9 

oe 2-8) 489°7 5785 19% over 1870 84°6 

= °84-86 ALB 7 6101 — 73°0 
tt 89-91 aoe re 18% over 1880 73°6 
seeereseesercess 4529 : — 70°3 

GUS is Bee ee 445°8 655°3 — 68°0 
Bes isesss 453°6 703°0 238 — 64°5 
Bees sssesennds 449°5 =! 724'6 246 6% over 1890 62°0 


| 


* 1895 subject to correction after publication of the complete mineral 
produce returns. 








The nominal values at the uniform prices of 1867-77 show the 
exact movement of quantities in the aggregate. The quantities: 
were last year 6 per cent. larger than in 1889-91, and 146 per cent. 
larger than in 1849. The real value was smaller than in 1869-71,. 
although the quantities have since increased by as much as. 
5° per cent. 

These two methods of calculating according to the importance. 
of the various articles take as their basis the quantities of a 
particular year or period, or of a period very near the one under: 
consideration (for instance, in the first the values in 1895 of the 
quantities of 1889-91) as compared with the value which the same. 
quantities would have had at the average prices of 1867-77. This 
is, In my opinion, the correct mode of comparison; but it may be 
objected, and apparently with some amount of truth, that in this 
way those articles which show the greatest increase, and have. 
therefore perhaps experienced the greatest decline, have their 
importance unduly enhanced. But as a matter of fact it does not 
make much difference what quantities we take, and in order to have 
a third test I have made a similar calculation on the basis of the. 
average quantities from 1871-75, and I found a new index number: 
of 60‘8 in 1895 against 62°1 in 1894, or the same as in the first test. 

It has also been suggested by Professor Edgeworth to try the. 
geometrical average as adopted by Jevons, and though I cannot. 
agree that it would be more reliable than the arithmetical mean, it 
has certain advantages, and would in the case of eaceptional 
movements wpwards of one or a few articles, reduce the influence 
on the general average. This is particularly the case if the 
standard period of comparison is a low priced one. Thus the 
Economist figures were strongly affected by the rise of cotton 
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during the American war, and Soetbeer’s figures were similarly 
affected by cotton and some small articles as I have fully shown in 
a paper in the June number, 1895, of the Hconomic Journal. In 
the case of my index numbers, however, it would hardly apply, as 
they are calculated from a high standard downwards, and, in fact, 
it makes the fall even somewhat greater. I have calculated three 
years for a comparison, with the following result :— 




















1895. 1894. 1880. 
Geometrical Mean™ ..<iisics-dorsscecedoresces 60°4, 60°9 87°0 
Exact arithmetical mean ..........cceceecee 62'1 62°9 87°8 
Av erage, allowing for quantities Shae 60° 8 | 62°0 87 ‘3 





* To find the eeometrical mean, the logarithm is taken of the percentage 
figure of each article, the total of all logarithms i is divided by 45—the number 
of articles—and the ‘antilogarithm, the number corresponding to the average 
logarithm, is the geometrical index number. 





My index numbers can also be ea cra ae price move- 
ments of tne external trade of this country—total imports into 
the United Kingdom and exports of British and Irish produce— 
as I have already done in the same issue of the Hconomic Journal 
(June, 1895), and it will be found that they correspond within a 
few per cent. Sir R. Giffen, in a Report on Recent Changes in the 
Prices of Hzporis and Imports, 1888, gave the values from 1883-86 
calculated on the basis of prices in 1873, and this table may be 
continued according to the valuable figures of Mr. 8. Bourne and 
the Hconomist of the trade movements and variations in value 
from year to year (values as returned and calculated at prices of 
previous year). If 1873 is called 111 in accordance with my 
index number, the comparison will be as follows :— 





Total Imports into United Kingdom 


and Exports of British and Irish Produce. Ratios 16/3" = s101) 








| 























; na Values* | r Ari ici 
Declared Value. ao ANe ae at Aue in } British Trade. a ee 
Se RAEA | a yet eee 
Min. £’s Min. £’s. | Min. £’s. 

LSzorent 626°0 a | PENG 26 1110 Ill 
83... 667°0 -- 861 86°0 82 
eB Ariat: 623°0 — 844 +. 81:9 7 
pSar a.4 584'0 o- 835 ree! 2 
PSO) %,.: 562°5 — 858 72'8 69 
SO ae 583°3 588'6 8y8 Tar 68 
doi indy 620°3 609°4 938 73°4 70 
189 2% 675°3 664°5 IU IGOR 74°6 2 
oO ses 6&4°4 672°7 Mo Wisicor 759 92 
ONL Tay, 683°0 6848 1,001 FLSA ae, 
RB 651°O 6814: | 999 723 68 
aS h Se 623°6 635°7 | 976 70°9 68 
eo) ee 624°7 666'5 1,043 66°5 63 
EOS Ties 642°9 666°6 ee Aw 64°1 | 6257; 











“*® 1883-86 calculated, 1887-95 nominal figures, in proportion with the ratio 


.in the next column. Rue ae 
Sieh ck Si SAAN Tt lth i dN ec IN be eS MS ; Ms ss - 
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Construction of the Tables. 





~The Table of Indez Numbers is based on the average prices 
of the eleven years 1867-77, and the index numbers have been 
calculated in the ordinary arithmetical way; for instance, English 
wheat :— 





8s. d. 
Average, 1867-77... 54 6 = 100, average point. 
7 LOD con 74 8 = 187, or 37 per cent. above the average point. 
5 PODS ive 23 tp == 42, ,, 58 . below rf 


The index numbers therefore represent simple percentages of 
the average point. 

Certain articles which appear to have something in common 
have been grouped together, with the following result :— 




















Example for 1895, 
Total 
bambers Be ah 
1. Vegetable food, corn, &c. (wheat, 
flour, barley, oats, maize, potatoes, + | With 8Index Nos. 433 54 
NRITICE) ede oath Vetny shin tare eheesgiiencoeattont 
2. Animal food (beef, mutton, pork, 
aCOU MAU DUCED tees scovecdcsatercucsasce eas a4 544 78 
MUGAT, COLE ANG LOM. sie.setsnconererindy-okaces bd bed, “3 247 62.58 
J REAR EAS, OCI WS: Ge tO a 1,224 |. 64 
4, Minerals (iron, copper, tin, lead, and vie 4 435 nt 
GDL w Bis reg sist legs cassah ccledabaaeanoneert stay 
5. Textiles (cotton, flax, hemp, jute, : i 
wool, and silk) ee ee? ate Wines nes ae 4 a8 53 
6. Sundry materials (hides, leather, 
tallow, oils, soda, nitrate, indigo, reid F 719 65 
BTEC PID D OT) Ss ao sks-shecnchedlsatabns nv evesaaus 
A Git Mii leriahs. Aho saincdedocdices 1 26 pe 1,570 60 
General average ics 3 AS i 2,794 62 


The general average is drawn from all 45 descriptions, which are 
treated as of equal value, and is the simple arithmetical mean as 
shown above. | | DUEL a a 
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Average Prices of Commodities.* 
No. of 
Afiicle 0 : 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 1—8 9 
| Wheat. Flour. | Barley. | Oats. | Maize. |Potatoes.*/ Rice. Beef. 
Vegetable 
Silver English | Ameri- Town English | English | Ameri- | Good Rangoon} yo9 a fk 
Year. | Made can ; Cargoes Prime. 
Gazette. | can. White, | Gazette. | Gazette.) \ixeg, | English. |to Arrive. hae 
a ' s. and d. |s. and d.|s. per sack] s. and d. | s. and d. t 3. and d. : d. per 
= peroz.| ner qr. | per qr. |(280lbs.).| per gr. | per gr. |5* Peta) s- Per LON! per ewt. 8 lbs.. 
NSS 1 o5 ccc. 5142) 45°4 Be 40 3a;17)|.21°9 273 85 8°4 
P8232... g1g | 451 | 486) 40. | 312 | 21:10] 31 95 775 
SB: hoe feels 4445 36 3110 | 21°5 27% | 105 81 
Sel Bene 507g | 35°'8 366| 31 30°8 | 20°3 254 75 7°8 
4S ee 48$ | 82°10] 35 29 Z30'r |°20°7 2 a3 4 
HOSG rrceeel ASS | 31 Bs 28 26°97, | 19 21 80 6°47 
Le ee rene 448 32°6 34 28 254 1 163 214 85 6°10 
Acie hanes 425 | B1L10 7) 237 30 27°10| 169 233 80 ary 
gol ee 422+; 29°9 35 29 ZHIOWAT 9D 20 80 a°3 
BOOS eel aye LGA A 135205 eee 2818 #41877 YiZzo 70 om 
ibs) eee AEE ISR YS 40 33 28'2 | 20 28 92 rie 
Boies: 393% | 30°38 33 28 26°2 | 19°10] 212 70 7°83 
Bes cae ys 2: 358 26°4 27°6 26 PH eo pen a Veli) 20 65 6°2 
94s....2:1 2842 | 22°10 | 23°6} 22 24°60 1771 20 70 5°10 
“rae 29% 23°71 25°6| 23 2rnid 146 193 80 56 
Average | 
1886-95 | 404 | 295 323 27% 26 18 214 77 63 
78-87 | 50 | 40 433 1 84h) 931% 7] 21 oe 102 8 
67-77 | 583 | 545 56 46 39 26 aoe wll 7 IO 
Index Numbers (or Percentages) of Prices, the Average of 1867-77 being 100. 
PSSM rrecess 85 83 93 87 82 84 85 73 83 670 95 
[S22 84°9 83 87 87 80 84, 95 81 74 671 TO2 
4.5 tae 8371 76 80 78 82 82 85 90 81 654 | 104. 
Bish, cents 83°3 65 65 65 79 78 48 64 a4 571 9& 
OO rwieise 79°9 60 62 63 a4 79 41 64. 70 546 8% 
1886........ 44°6 57 62 61 68 73 65 69 66 521 83, 
EBT atk. 93°32 60 61 61 65 63 65 73 68 516 a3 
<< 70°4 58 66 65 a1 64 42, 69 a1 536 8: 
eee 70°2 55 63 63 66 69 61 69 42 518 8 
BO) cscs 48°4 59 63 63 oe 72 61 60 4 523 80 
1891.......: yArl 68 mI 72 We ae 86 79 79 604 80 
PO isedesss 65°4 56 59 61 67 76 67 60 ay 523 8o 
POS bass 58°6 48 50 54 66 72 61 56 62 469 8I 
oO Ay <3 47°6 41 2 48 63 66 61 60 58 439 80 
BOD eseece ss | 49°! 42 46 50 56 56 60 68 55 433 80 








* The annual prices are the averages of twelve monthly or fifty-two weekly quotations ; 
potatoes of eight monthly quotations, January to April and September to December. 
+ Index numbers of silver as compared with 60°84d. per ounce being the parity between gold 
and silver at 1 : 1535 not included in the general average. 
t Meat: (9—1%), by the carcase, in the London meat market. 









No. of 


| | SS | 


ee eS | a eee OO: | 











Prices of Commodities in 1895. 


Average Prices of Commodities—Contd. 








11 12 13 

Mutton. Pork. 

Large 

: Mid- and 

Prime. ‘ 
dling. | Small, 
Average. 

d, per | @d. per | d. per 

8 lbs. | 8lbs. | 8 lbs. 
69 57 54 
72 6a 51 
73 61 49 
64 53 48 
56 47 45 
62 50 45 
52 42 43 
58 47 40 
63 50 43 
59 45 42 
53 42 39 
53 42 48 
53 42 50 
55 42 A 
58 44 37 
564 | 444 | 43 
643 | 53 49 
63 55 52 


| 


Bacon. 


Water- 
ford. 


$. per - 
cwt. 





46 
74 
whee 
70 
68 


67 
61 
61 
66 
62 


63 
68 
68 


59 
54 





Butter. 


Fries- 
land, 
Fine to 
Finest. 


S. per 
cwt. 


123 
125 
123 
120 
111 


100 | 
103 


100 


102 | 
100 - 


106 
108 


106 | 


98 
93 


102 
116 
125 


Animal 
Food. 


Total. 





























164 16B 7 
Sugar 
British | Beet, ne 
West | German, i re 
Indian |88 p. c., e oating 
Refining.| f.o.b. argoes. 
s.per | s. per | s. per 
cwt. cwt. exe 
21% | (22 264 
20 | 21k | 25% 
19 | 20% | 243 
134) 1344) 172 
184 | 14% | 174 
11 | 112 | 143 
11g | 12} | 144 
13 | 12$| 16 
16” |, 4168.) 19 
13 | 124 | 154 
133 | 134 | 153 
134 | 13] 16 
144 16 174 
11g | 11% | 183 
10 10 12 
125 |) t3 \y 154 
17 18 214 
23 | 24 | 28% 
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18a* 18B* 
Coffee. 
Ceylon E 
Planta-| Rio, 
tion, Good 
Low 
Mig- |Channel. 
dling. 
§ per | s. per 
cwt, ewt. 
80 49 
65 39 
976 43 
62 47 
60 39 
68 46 
go 78 
80 64 
95 | 6 
101 83 
IOI 76 
104 68 
103 81 
102 75 
98 74 
94 | 72 
78 52 
87 64 





Index Numbers (or Percentages) of Prices, the Average of 1867-77 being 100. 


Article 10 
Beef 
Mid 
Year. | dling 
d. per 
8 lbs. 
1881........ 48 
poe. 2... 51 
Sees vi, 51 
LOA. djess. 49 
BOSD senza: 44 
1886........ 40 
a aes 36 
“tle ta 39 
a ee 39 
BOOS: tse; 38 
to Rea 40 
ee ieee 38 
US ie ie 39 
a cy 
EDO Neder. iy) 
Average 
1886-95 | 383 
°78-87 | 46 
67-77 | 50 
BOG. soebee0, 96 
Sep rce ets 4s 102 
BOD ecesesc. 102 
podiiec.3) 98 
*85.. 88 
1886........ 80 
40 aoe 72 
pele Re ee 78 
bot ea 48 
SOO er. 46 
BOUL vavesen 80 
BD ccaaiz 46 
See ee 48 
SE es 74 
Ti eases 74 





109 
114 
116 
102 

89 


98 
83 
92 
100 
94 


84 
84 
84 
87 
92 








104 
109g 
III 
96 
85 


gt 
76 
85 
gl 
82 


104 
98 
94: 
92 
87 


87 
83 
77 
83 
81 


75 
92 
96 
85 
71 


103 
100 


98 
100 
$8 
96 
89 


80 
82 
80 
$2 
80 


85 
86 
85 
78 
74 


799 © 


725 
722 
677 
618 


610 


551 
Sve 
603 


577 


565 
586 
592 
560 


544 


93 
89 
86 
62 
62 


50 
51 
56 
67 
54 


54 
56 
61 
48 


42 | 


* 

92 
75 
87 
gi 
69 


48 
104. 
92 
109 
116 


116 


ieizo 


118 


117 
EL 


119 
130 


119 
106 
127 
pally 
116 





* Index numbers not included in the general average. 
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Average Prices of Commodities—Contd. 


































































































foi, tes, 28 | 19a* — 19s* 9, | 6-19 | 1-19 | 20 21 ES ye 
; Coffee. + Bea. Bia Tron. Copper. — Tin. 
7 Coffee, 
ce ae ‘ es Averag ie. Food. ii | Englisl 
Year, | Mean of | COPE | Tore | Mean of | and aie pegieh : mare te Tough | Straits. 
18a and |OO™™MOn.) Price. | 19a ana | Tea. - | Pig. | Common.; Bars. Cake, 
18B. | @. per Ib. |“ sae 198. | Total. 4 ad. £ per ton |£ per ton|£ perton|£ per ton 

1881:;;.j.... 64° | «12°82 — — — 49°1 53 62 67 aca 
SV ae 5 12°58 —- |—]}] — 49°4 64 66 7h, | 1628 
Be. Gan. I 53 02740 4 Pe eee — | 469 5} 63 67 Osun 
ye ea ie 64 78 |- — | — | — | 421 5} 54 59 81 
iste oe a 63 13°06 — | — — 41'10| | 4Z 43 AT BF 
= | . 

1886........ 3 62 11°94 TEU EN iia — | 3911) 46 40 4A, 98 
jot ie oo 5 19°58 |; — | — — | 423 A$ 44 AT | 112 
Borda uf 4, 10°99 — — — 39°11} ° 42 81 78 La, 
wo lak ae c= 43 10°79 — eo = 47 9\} Oa 51 54 | 93 
“90 ie 58 a3 4h 10°65 —- }— —: 49°7 2 54 59 94 
3 

1c) 22 Se ae 3 5+ 10°70 -— a — egg) 5s 51 55 92 
SP a 2S 4g 10°07 — oor — BE Hay as 3 45 48 ‘baa 
+ os 5g ey ie | ee | aaa | 5 aa P47, ee 
Pee. .adiss. 2 4% 9°59 — — — 42°8 4d 40 43 68 
tO ee + 4% 9°69 vo — — 44°5 asa 43 46 63, 

we. | 
® - |——qcx_——_—\——_—- _ 

Average ‘2 eee! 

1886-95 | & 43 o% = ae — 1 44 54 49 52 | 92 
778-87 6¢ 22 a — —- 46 x 55 60 89 | 
67-77 1g We _— — oo 69 8i 75 Sly ditoge: 

Index Numbers (or Percentages) of Prices, the Average of 1867-77 being 100. 
_ Py 

BBL esses 84 | 58. | 4 66- |-336 | 1,714] 31 | 70 |- 83 | ay | age 
AA eee 68 | 45 43 59 3684 boon 7a 76 88 — 97°» 
eh ee ae a7}. 49 a2 60 307 1,683 | 6y 70 84 ia 89 
84......... 73+ hi 56 68 62 253 1,501 61 » 62 42 — a4 
BAO sibs 0s 65 | 58 40 64 250 | 14147 60 | , 59 5a — "1" 83 

y | | 

2886.5...) 75. |: 58 69 64, 23007) 11,370 |) 58 56 ee 4 93 
Wick 1 t3 Ak a4 62 53 269 | 1,336 |. 61 56 59 — | 107,, 
apa 96 |, 36 64 BU 4d aco 4: 8704 8 | | 359! | 708 . eee 
POO tase 194 4): 3S 63 50 300 1,421 69 76 | 68 — 89 
Osos bees: 123 «|; 40 62 51 | 282 1,382 Ta “re 72 — go 

BOL th... 118 49 62 56 285 1,454 68 68 €8 — 87 
eth h3 43 |. .59 51 298) 4 1,387 61 66 60 — 89, 
te bed 133 afi AS fo s7 53 299 1,360 | 61 61 59 + 8x1 
cso) 137 .|' B8 coh 6 47 260 | 1,259 62 +59 53 — 65 
295...s000 115 37 56 47 247 | 1,224] 64 59 a — 60 





a aaserne a _ * Index numbers not included in the general average. 





f 
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{ Mone 
; Average Prices of Commodities—Contd. 
t. 
’ Oe ee. 
. Bo oh og 95 26 | 20-26] 97 28 299. 98 | 30a 308 $1 
Lead. Coals. Cotton. » Flax. Hemp. Jute. 
i ; Mine- pat 
t English este Average rals, | Middling} Fair St. Peters. Russian,} Manilla St. Peters-! Good 
} 1 Pig. in Export : Uplands. |Dhollerah.| burg prarace tg ate Medium, 
London Price. | Total. Import. | Roping.| Clean. 
'£ perton|s. per ton Seecinik d. per lb. | d. per Jb. | £ per ton | £ per ton, £ per ton) £ per ton |£ per ton 
ae YAR pe 17 8°97 — 675 43 32% 33 43 4° 24 183 
Fae feos. 143 | 17 9114 | — 6% 45, 29% 30} | 46 24, 15 
(eee lah 1-18 : — b 34 30 304 1. 46 |. 26 14t 
e 784... TE le ted |p oi MMMM phe ga | 808 4 aa) -PMtz0) Pte 
i BS ..23 003, 11g | 163 8°95 _— 53 44 34 35 35 29 12 
BOSG:..t..0. 134 | 16 8°45 — 53 33 a5 35 | 29 29 lit 
Sy ee 175 1; 16 8°32 — ce 3-2, 32 314 | 34 29 Loe 
tee ee 134 | 163 8°41 — Sas 3% 2 28 | 37 26 tae 
ie 89...:.... 13 17$ aoa = 512 4% 28 2S ene 26 15 
B °90........ ri 2.19’ | 12769 cee Bi oes el 9G) 30) Poa 2Ge aad 
1891........ Tap (0.19) borat ee ade 1) 8h 2 26 | 32 24 | 23 
SP 10$ | 18% | a1’04 1 — 4155 3 2 26 28 24 15 
BD acosues ar wi 10% 9°90 —_ 48 32; 34 314 | 26 24, 13 
FO: 33.2. 9$ |). 16% © etog0 = 332 23 2 33 24 24: 125 
a 102 | 15 "35 — 33 22 26 28 T¢ 25 Il 
9°3 33 9 | 
Average | 
1886-95 12 172 10 — 4.8 345 30 294 | 314 254 13 
°78-87 | 14 163 9 —— 6 Ad ae 34 35% 264 a5 
67-77 | 203 | 22 12} — 9 63 46 48 | 43 35 19 
Index Numbers (or Percentages) of Prices, the Average of 1867-77 being 100. 
BeS!..;::... 74 fig 72 536 at 65 40 | 86 98 
FO. sh: a1 77 73 553 74. | 64 64 90 49 
ae 63 82 4 532 | 6 58 6 92 7 
‘ 5 As 5 5 
7 55 75 74, 476 67 59 64 | 86 as 
BOOas ace: 57 75 72 463 62 63 a3 | 82 63 
p 1886........ 68 73 68 | 466 | sy 53 iE 74, 61 
<2) ores | 63 73 67 486 62 53 68 81 64 
ine Reem 68 75 67 546 62 58 61 | 81 70 
SD seye-|, 63 80 82 527 | 66 61 60 Bh 79 
$s cn ons. 65 86 Ior 563 67 58 56 , 82 70 








A Ea 7 84 88 500 46 45 57 67 79 
BGS. .2.5-. Ag t 89 He so 479 51 53 70 64: 68 
494 3... 47 75 84 445 42 39 69 59> 66 


{ 
| 
: 
aot.) 6x 86 ha of BSRa bn e2 48 57 72 68 
$DD nosh ons 52 68 45 435 43 41 57 ., 56 58 
! \ h 
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Average Prices of Commoditiee—Contd. 
a ae 
B2A 32B 33 34 27— 384 35A 30B 36 37A 37B 38 
Wool. Silk. Hides. Leather. Tallow. Oil. 

Merino, | Merino, | English, ae + : = iawn 
Port 1 geste cat Textiles. River | River Crop St. Peters- 

Phillip, Vsatlee.| av; Plate, Plate Tides, burg, Town. | Palm. 

Average | Average | Half oe i , 

Fleece. | Grease. | Hose. Dry. Salted. | 30-45 lbs.} YC. 

d, per lb. | d. per lb. | d. per Ib. js. per Ib. d. per I), |. per Ib.) d. per Ib. |s. per ewt. peak £ per ton 
19} 94 oe 153 | — 9 7 154 42 38 32 
19% 9 eles 15? | — 9 7 15 52 Ah 35 
LO 4 8} fe) 15? | — 9 7 15 50 43 41 
18t 8k 10 144 | — 9 7 “15 47 374 36 
16} 63 9k 123; — 8? 63 15 38 303 | 30 
154 68 10 132 | — 8 et 15 31 26 24 
153 f 108 143 — 72 64 15 a 24, nyp3 
163 % 10% 13 — 62 45 14 36 28 22° 
174 gt TL 13% — 64 5 134 38 27 =H 
16 7k 11 14 — oF 5% 13 38 26 27 
14% 62 oF 13 — 5k Ges 13 40 27% | 26 
13 | 6 83 124 | — 5s 48 13 45 27 24 
Hipdes 6 10g 123; — DF 45 13 48 30} | 28 
11z 53 log 10 — 5s 4% 124 48 253 | 242 
2 53 12 10 — fe On 134 48 23 23 
r4e {| Gevel ated 1 eee [%16s) | st | 134. “go: (eee 
184 82 112 15 — 83 62 15 41 354 325 
214 9% 19¢ 23 — 9 a 16 45 45 39 

Index Numbers (or Percentages) of Prices, the Average of 1867-77 being 100. 
ae ie an ree Pa ee 
92 63 68 613 100 95 | 89 82 
92 87 68 588 100 94 107 go 
89 5 68 562 100 94, 103 105 
85 51 63 546 100 94 94 g2 
73 50 55 | 521 95 94 16 77 
79 51 60 501 85 94 63 61 
ie 54 63 BI 88 94 61 56 
72 53 D7am esl 3 87 a1 56 
82 56 59 560 70 84: 72 64 
76 56 61 526 70 81 71 69 
70 49 | 57 | 473 66 81 75 67 
61 Ad 53 452 63 81 80 61 
€0 52 54 472 65 81 87 2 
55 BT 43 | 424 64 78 82 63 
57 61 43 416 84 84 79 59 
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Average Prices of Conmodities—Contd. 
ice tl) 8 40a) dou) Ga IA aah) ast | 44 [sda abe | 8545 1—45 
Oil. Seeds. | Pet. | soda. Indigo.| ‘Timber. 
s Nitrate Sund 
of Bengal, | yy Sawn or a a 
a; ewn, | oewil ate- Grand 
Year. Olive. | Linseed.) Linseed.} Refined.|Crystals.| Soda. mee Average ae rials. ce 
suming. | Lmport.! [mport. 
_ | Total. 
£pertun|£ per ton!s. per qr. aon s. per ton wile s. per Ib. "tad a : 
tl ar 38 26 50 t 65 145 | 6% 51 50 — — 
Bs sen nes 34 23 44 6 63 134 | 6% 52 es Jes, ae 
BPs S88 cx 36 20 42 63 66 114 6+ 52 48 — “— 
BBA 200 40 20 43 64 65 OAc 48 46 — — 
Sie 39 22 44 a Gs LOR G4 52 48 45 —_ — 
1886... 38 205 2 5¢ 49 10 5 43 43 _ — 
at ane 34 20% | 38 5s 50 OF) 4F 38 42 — — 
“ale peneer J 36 18% | 39 6% 48 10 4% 41 44 — — 
To eae 38 20 42 bee eet e | 43 AT 49 — — 
BOO cccde 41 23 43 5} 61 pg oes 44, 46 aa — 
Bpo L...;... 43 21. 42 5s 64 At 40 43 —- — 
BO cs: 36 183 | 39 5 66 a ae 40 44 — — 
PO Bacon: 36 20% 2 4 58 Poa Ds 38 43 a ae 
eae 35 2041, 38 3% > a eee 36 44 _ — 
hee 36 2O0zae 37 6 39 8i | 44 37 42 = — 
Average 
1886-95 | 37 20¢ | 40 3 | $3 Seb 4a WL 408 1 ade | oe as 
78-87 | 40 | 28 | 46:3] 6% | 62 } 124 6 AA ery teal a i 
67-77 | 50 30 Go) L2a* | a2 14 oh 60 54 — — 
Index Numbers (or Percentages) of Prices, the Average of 1867-77 being 100. 
ome er * yoo 
1881........ "6 85 58 | 71 | 104 | 93 89 942 | 2,091 | 3,805 
VA 74 15 48 69 95 go 91 933 | 2,074 |3,773 
EBD) dss: 72 68 52 42, 80 86 88 - 920 | 2,014 | 3,697 
RAs. 80 69 52 | 71 | 68 | 83 82 885 | 1,907 |3,408 
Ch Seem q 73 55 60 75 2 cep l 836 | 1,820 [3,234 
BOSO....0+50- 46 69 47 53 ae 69 76 764 | 1,731 13,101 
tay ees 68 65 45 54 68 66 70 735 | 1,738 |3,074 
Ee sac ez 72 63 52 52 vil 66 74 737 | 1,797 13,167 
da} Bed 70 69 46 EG 68 62 84 744, | 1,831 [3,252 
OOS: 82 73 45 66 61 59 79 756 | 1,845 13,227 
SL) Bere 86 70 45 70 63 66 73 762 | 1,770 13,224 
Oar 2 64 et gs) OS) 1h 62 74 732 | 1,684 |3,071 
fanaa 72, 69 32 63 66 76 pa 753 | 1,704 | 3,064 
DASE S27. 70 65 31 46 66 69 70 704 | 1,573 | 2,832 
ALS i ri 64 48 42 59 59 69 719 | 1,570 | 2,794 



















































































* Petroleum as compared with the average from 1873-77 only. 
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WiL.—Fires in London and the Metropolitan Fire Brigade in 1895. 


Tue following particulars are taken from the Report of the 
Chief Officer, Mr. J. Sexton Simonds, to the Fire Brigade Com- 
mittee of the London County Council, in continuation of similar 
notices for previous years :— 


‘‘The number of calls for fires, or supposed fires, received duane 
the year has been 4,845. Of these 925 were false alarms, 287 
proved to be only chimney alarms, and 3,633 were calls for fires, of 
which 142 resulted in serious damage, and 3,491 in slight damage. 

‘* These figures only refer to calls which involved the turning 
out of firemen, fire engines, fire escapes, &c. They do not include 
ordinary calls for chimneys on fire, which are separately accounted 
for further on. 

“The fires of 1895, compared with those of 1894, show an 
increase of 572, or with 1893, which was 264 in excess of any 
previous year, an increase of 223. Compared with the average of 
the past ten years, the increase is 1,016. 

“The following table gives the actual number of fires aa. 
percentages since the year 1866 :-— 



















































































Number of Fires. Percentages. ~ 
Year Serious. Slight. Total. Serious. Slight. | Total. 
1866........ 326 TO12%% 4 41,338 25 75 100 
Tay Seno 245 1,152 1,397 18 82 | 100 
"GSiiiare 235 1,433 1,668 14 86 ; 100 
OO ners 199 1,373 1472 13 87 | -200 
Oem 276 1,670 1,946 14 86 100 
BT Lee see 207 1,685 1,842 11 89 * 100 
BL Dine ses 120 1,374 1,494 8 92 100 
AAS oer 156 1,382 1,548 II 89 ) FOO 
fees 1K4 1,419 1,373 10 90 100 
Gisteyeaee 163 186607 tb ly b29 11 89 100 
tr Mee 166 1,466 1,632 II 89 100 
A boo GiTRS 1,374 11633 10 90 100 
hel Aree) 170 1,489 1,659 10 90 100 
WOE ES 159 1,559 1,718 9 91 100 
"BORA T6204 1,709 1,871 9 91 100 
of Bema | 167 1,824 1,991 8 92 100 
CBZ). tas 164 L620 10° 13926 9 91 100 
SOB reyes: 184 1,960 2,144 9 91 100 
ol) aye 194 2,095 2289 9 91 100 
ESD Rees 160 2,110 24270 4 93 100 
ABO Ree rst 1,998 2,149 4 93 100 
G7 i ona 175 2,188 2,363 7 93 100 
EBB Rick 121 1,867 1,988 6 94, 100 
Ge) Ny es 153 2,185 25435 i, 93 100 
HOOK. ae 153 2,402 23555 6 94, 100 
BOL eae 193 2,699 2,892 7 93 100 
GOD ae wT 7 2,969 3,146 6 94, 100 
FOS tio 180 3,230 3,410 5 95 100 
Ao aes 151 2,910 03.001 5 95 100 
SOD Ey ase, 142 3,491 3.6.33 4 96 100 
.. Average for Ten Years. 

1885-94 161 2,456 2,617 6°2 93°8 2 MLOS 
gS [i epee 142 8,491 3,633 3°9 961 100 
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‘‘The number of fires in the metropolis in which life has been 
seriously endangered during the year 1895 has been 177, and the 
number of these in which life has been jost has been 79. 

“The number of persons whose lives have been seriously 
endangered by fire is 306. Of these 215 were saved: and gr lost 
their lives. Of the g1 lost, 66 were taken out alive, but died 
afterwards in hospitals or elsewhere, and 25 were suffocated or 
burned to death. In addition to these cases 144 persons are 
known to have been in more or less jeopardy at fires attended by 


the brigade during the year. The total number of persons whose 


lives have been endangered must not be compared with years prior 
to 1892, when cases in which persons had been slightly burned on 


face or hands, or had received cuts from glass, &c., were included. 


‘I have been able to ascertain the following causes of fires in 
which lives have been lost during the year. In 22 cases mineral 
oil lamps exploding or being upset have caused 23 deaths, 8 children 
have lost their lives through playing with fire or matches, 7 deaths 
have been caused by clothes coming in contact with fires in grates, 
3 by gas escaping, 2 by sparks from fires, 1 by candle, and 1 by 
curtains coming in contact with gas burner. In 35 cases, in 
which 46 lives were lost, the causes could not be ascertained. 


“The number of calls for chimney fires has been Pazbe a OF 
these 348 proved to be false alarms, and 873 were for chimneys 
on fire. In these cases there was no attendance of engines, but 


only of firemen with hand-pumps. 


‘‘The total number of calls during the year, including those 


for actual fires, supposed fires, chimney fires, and supposed chimney 


fires, has been 6,066, or nearly 17 a day, all of which have been 
attended by firemen with suitable appliances. 

“Of the 925 false alarms received during the year, 357 have 
been malicious calls sent through the fire alarm call posts. In 
nine cases the persons who gave the alarm were caught and 
punished, and 11 persons were detected in the act of breaking the 
glass in the call points. 

‘The total number of attendances with horsed-engines at fires, 


‘or supposed fires, has been 15,088. This number includes the 


cases in which engines have been ordered to stand by ‘without 


being sent on. 


‘* The number of journeys made by the fire engines and Hie 
vans of the brigade has been 36,019, and the total siete run has 
been 73,475 miles. These figures do not include hose carts and 
escapes, which are run by hand. 

“The quantity of water used for extinguishing fires in the 
metropolis during the year has been over 23 million gallons, or 
nearly 103,000 tons. Of this quantity, rather more than half was 


taken from the river, canals, and docks, and the remainder from 
the street pipes. 


“ During the year there have been 4 cases of late attendance 
and I case “of no attendance of turncocks, and 4 cases of short 
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supply of water, making g cases in which the water arrangements 
were not altogether satisfactory. 

‘In addition to attending fires, the brigade has kept 172,000 
watches of twelve hours each, has made.96,725 hydrant inspections, 
and 107,115 fire plug tablet inspections, has maintained all the 
machinery and appliances of the establishment in working order, 
written many thousand reports and letters, and carried on a variety 
of other work. 

“The following additional duties, which were included in those 
authorised by the Council on the 29th of May, 1894, have been 
commenced :— 


A floating station at Battersea, attached to the E District. 

3 sub-stations, namely, North End Road, Fulham; Battersea Park Road; and 
Lee Green. 

2 street stations, one in the Haymarket, and one in Burdett Road. 

A hose cart duty (day and night) added to the existing escape duty af Kilburn. 
“A and an escape placed on Brixton Hill. 

A steam fire engine added to the Notting Hill Station. 


“The duties with escapes at Golden Square and Piccadilly 
have been discontinued. 
“The strength of the brigade to-day is as follows :— 


57 land fire engine stations, 2 trollies for engines. 
§ floating or river _,, 11 hose and coal vans. 
3 sub-stations. 6 traps for visiting. 
14 street stations. 1 stores van. 
59 hose cart stations. 5 waggons for street duties. 
11 ,, and ladder truck stations. 156 watch boxes. 
198 fire escape stations. 820 firemen, including chief officer, 
9 steam fire engines on barges. second officer, superintendents, 
55 land steam fire engines. : and all ranks, being 1 man over. 
69 six-inch manual fire engines. 15 men under instruction. 
11 under six-inch manual fire engines. 17 pilots. 
7 hose tenders and escapes. 75 coachmen. 
14 ,, and ladder trucks. 137 horses. 
YI4 ,, carts and reels. 95 telephone lines between fire stations. 
37 miles of hose. 570 fire alarm call points. 
8 steam tugs. 17 telephone lines to police stations. 
13 barges. $2 telephone lines to public and other 
12 skiffs. buildings. 


237 fire escapes. bell-ringing fire alarms to public 
7 long fire ladders. and other buildings. 
g ladder vans. speaking tube to public and other 
2 trucks with ladders. buildings. 


N 


Lal 


‘‘The number of firemen employed on the several watches at 
the stations and with the various appliances of the brigade dis- 
tributed throughout the metropolis is at present 124 by day. and 
372 by night, making a total of 496 in every twenty-four hours. 
The average number of men available for general work at fires by 
night is 380. 

‘The number of accidents to members of the brigade recorded 
during 1895 is 106, of which 2 have, I regret to say, been fatal. 


* * % * * 
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‘The number of men who have been struck off the strength 
of-the brigade during the year is 79. Of these 4 died in the 
service, II were invalided, and 3 were pensioned, having com- 
pleted twenty-eight years’ service. 103 men have been passed 
from. the drill class to the fourth class of firemen during the 
year.” 

a * % % % 


The following particulars are obtained from the tables 
appended to the report, viz.: fires classified according to occu- 
pations, arranged in the order of frequency of occurrence; to 
which are added, for the purpose of comparison, the corresponding 
figures for the three previous years :— - 









































Number of Fires. 
Number, Occupations. 
1895. | 1894. | 1893. | 1892. 
Poet Private WOUsesiecimeteccet ies ote ansscsseceeneee? 1,0031|  851-) 817 | +749: 
2 Dod Pini gs 2520 -stahs arek eeincaghe ee at easactsacononsvecpei =26 596 661 547 
3 Mav iCbUaets rs 2.con a eee eater eit were adacny ete’ 81 82 80 68: 
4, | Commons, roads, and open spaces ............ 62 34. 77 | — 
Bra Cerocern’ 4 .......cehecssstepetene abcess teeta a cosets 61 54 44 65» 
Gg | AU OC OU Pec «de de se. ct astragedeqnaedaitiaas tas daa cansscnetd 50 39 62 46: 
vi Boot and'shoe-wekers \icieenscesl a scesbaasss, sdes 48 43 52 5k 
Se hn andl oolourm on ca 5 i-.steee-cabaguiras teense, 46 39 34. 53 
9 | Greengrocers and frufiterers .............:0.0000: 44 45 45 38 
TU Pe tr SUN CLOUS, chsasscancccvesercastces arsanteente seecatteenterts ectcse 40 39 4.4, 41. 
11 | Confectioners and pastrycooks................0 40 46 41 36 
CDC Ope Nc tee sucia «> <Rod'y us cptopateactans odseneehensias 36 21 29 | 45 
PSevELINLerS BNC PUBLISHES < i ccsetrctessienenecadosee 36 29 32 30 
14 | Tailors, clothiers, and outfitters ................ 34 Sah 61 43; 
EME LO PR DOS I a schee bt nd Syedonitnsdeecsectnsastsnrexcsseares 33 44, 33 32 
Fr PRO OCG IOURER a5. so \say. dap: osanlosnccapssuneaeheures: este oe 35 44, 
17 | Under repair and building... cee 33 27 44 AA, 
LSSe Ripe AOR MMem Meter <5) <a oicesscacrscrestetreass cseatsa eaves a2 22 33 34 
BS ME eel ak eRe So) PA Pol Sea a A ne Re One 30 26 28 20) 
ZO" “ELS OR ORaG ramen ee oes ars corse ho sher oes ete esceseessen» 28 30 26 25 
DL | Cabinet ana corsar ci icccte ticcst-.astesescsoareessssecsacts 28 20 27 24 
OF” V Sle leseeseermereeter ieee tax ven cas orc cacseeaeosdeesace ay, 16 40 | 3 
28 | Butchorgicecresetiecerctaccatuntictes cassanseeds: 26 24 18 23 
DA) >|», Rail Ways sserasmenttrvecrsterdscsttanobecaseedenschsnessnes 25 15 24 26 
2b. | Chandlery aracstcn. fssewciateerestorevesstxcicevsts 24 26 14 26, 
26 | Refreshment rooms aii thicieccseesseeenesedettenes 28 26 29 16 
2 Provision Wieret mi bs tered wees coe Ste cese ssa 23 16 Ws 15 
28 | Hotels (including club houses) ....... Fates 2 14 14 20 
Oo -\-Wried fish shopeetewewaiecsstt tere tanteserceans 22 22 21 19 
30 | Furniture makers and dealers ...............0.. a3 23 25 24 
Bie Da undriest: Atasatiausscctelpeacectecmscaecsecterse rt: 20 24 20 22 
BIg Corn deslerémacaumutesrc eatin ct ae 20 7 12 10: 
SSje fs DAVIN, .sizarnadisas-santnccenste cet ae ee 19 8 Ie 17 
84, } Beershop keepers \is.asvaciics, sorescstesscspedvesie 18 6 13 24: 
35 Booksellers, binders, and stationers Die Saas 16 19 24, 19 
RG ele Farming: stoc le erca treisvess i scisvesseastatens-e0sescs 16 6 15 62 
Bit Wy Mish mon pene eres eet ovcnsertscversaseovors ss 15 5 20 19 
SSS t General: deslorantregs eesti ccrndhsiiseeni voondebsds 15 4); — — 
39 | Coal and coke merchants ..............c.seceseseee: 14 16 = 10 
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Number of Fires. 











Number. Occupations. 

1895 | 1894. | 1893.| 1892 
AL) FRINAY BYEITOMSOS Pigteconceclrtccce teeter cent eetreces: Tats Ip vi 
ALU AERO STOLE Winaiece vec sts dasic tecceagaertenmns sa kocd taut nae gs? 14 10 if 5 
42 | Electrical engineers or electricians ............ 14 4. 5 4. 
Ey ed HMB TIO US patos reer iateers Meese easdeeeceirceon teeter ve: 13 14 | 17 13 
a4) Chiurches and. chapels: 23;...:sasesise---overssivasves 13 10 12 8 
Abs SB AEGOTS Coie nN cogs teh cutee mae Deer scuhaiese: 13 6 1 7 
46 | Engineers and machinists..............scssesere T2 25 33 14 
AT ili Wardrobe déalers \ii..to ed lcccrsessctseotsaedes te 12 15 21 8 
AS Nid Arrays ical deca csecutparatana davetcbr ae Why vearsienhh or donee 12 12 15 11 
AD} OOMOOG [)eachsclentesnsteeietoeaeerteess ou teeeeitcomti ton cts mie 11 15 10 
DO il TEAWNDLOK ELS xc cccosaeasseeecie sires beats eh ER 12 1 ©7 8 
DL Mian CORLLACCONS sccosuventcaesranbaanimenbehuersvemtennaceserhs : 12 8 14 il 
DZitel gi BR OIStOR ATS 1..5...0rceeleanceeran armencretereosehtrepeos 12 8 12 11 
FY SOUT DOIN sisadts ftv cacnee sets HuCRMLAsoe eee GUS Se scw re? II 4. 4 5 
Hee oP ON OWS OONER...n0.asitehtcre er ceem cast tae eesetes shes LI 8 7 vd 
- 55 | Carpenters and workers in wood ..........00+. 4 9 10 it 
56 | Milliners and dressmakers  .............:;:00000- 10 11 11 19 
57 | Wine and spirit merchants ..............00 10 11 74 13 
Ea Wil OHI PIS) (SLOATI) 28st sotencretrecesehdeeceveraatereeasner?: 10 5 8 8 
59 | Let out in tenements ....c.ccccsisssccsreecssceeses 10 7 4 12 
GO A sMantiletuaak ers’ <...vsonsvovecesuestneretenee Wheeests-. 10 8 12 8 

OL 4 iMotal workers b41.....cc.cserosesessbvoseestuveceresse—r Io 5), — —— 
SZ eb REVO TILA ITCL OP? se erect Sob erente eoeet Mbmtunsmencsereatnacn ss 484 | 4380 | 536] 520 














3,633 |3,061 | 3,410 13,146 





Fires classified under the causes to which they have been 
assigned, and arranged in the order of frequency of occurrence :— 


Causes. a cise 
Be Crue Wk AC CLOU DUI. | acne scasel sasoaasnanadsncosesasacqnesasassieqadsanesiseensadghsteseieelelte 926 
2. Lamps (notigas) and lights thrown GCOWn \.....1......:..ccssescoscescosesensrsesenanabe 907 
ESTAS LT) VALIOUS WANS Wy orcs. tsevseacteastivarterdtssttss lochs sescsesientsafassssvtiaecdelvedtat veined 278 
Bese AIK ce TOM AITOS Cult, ay Se ead fos tect oeetcsckas aes: lonsessn cb odenssend en's sosecSen ai hteck teen 255 
BP CCATAGIOS “Sect tacways ec esteem sears Tenens as Pea Prete sacec Pau neeroded S2iicéceccdudeceuscesssvdldel ROO 247 
6. Defective or improperly set flues, hearths, stoves, KC. .....csceseeseseeeees 212 
7; Coildren playing with Wire nMULcles, OC. Pils rcisss.c,.co0..y.ss-03-soscareieeeeeera gs 161 
B57 FLGt Bis es Pi fox; Ae emai dereeteaeedestoneegeccrs seers hatasasecevaesosedaconsuancdia becaeetteete 120 
9. Overheating of flues, ovens, furnaces, boilers, KC... cecessessereetseeserees gt 
10. Airing linen and drying stoves ......... Bete asa hied yar vs con cuit ong ese Tesoae nee 68 
PEOPLES BOGC. Oe eters casengster tern cet ash hia icxesedi carts nse re hosazersiode soacyecetans guavas 59 
12. Boiling over, or upsetting of fat, pitch, GC... csesserseccescsessaceeoens 54 
doy eNlineral oil stoves, ox PLOMONs neo. y OL wancansrragetassvecace ose, s<suigrosonssegeader Ghat cee 44 
14. “Overheating, &c., of portable gas stoves, KC. iisi..cscisecstiseeisssssesssovensoresensade 43 
15. Lighted taper  .........0+s000 Detesdeaneasearentdente hs ctaiesistaelcisscuaescctuebodsacrt tema ZI 


SIE VIED 


a ee 


= a ee a ae 
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aa Rises Cour 

16. Lime slaking by rain and otherwise ............ PREM Eyeses Oseteresr ar tadslviespatocveiee 16, 
BIPM ACG LRU ONO R errata t ent cthn setnautes isasasnecesay iss essainelosocehiveincyatervacslencierse 16 
18. Vapour of spirit.in contact with flame . i202... ecsesesnsseressebecosssesssseees 16 
AF MORNIN CODACC IMM MBE er eR vet vihee-ce ve diead-ovonevsieeclttysclidaa vest escthooacect atk sesetcosten 15 
204 Plambers abiworks 5 Boe cist a catialens bets Bree Fe BO: Ean By me td ME LEGes, its 13 
Seapets UAP TLL ED 1ST eee yee phan tncanwsiv bevvscn aA atoews sebin exuvertave sess wivavvensoostvoucdbieocseneose II 
22. Clothes coming in contact. with fire  .....ccscscssseees Pantera ete hins etsbs-22 It 
TAEDA LINO hcuneecteren ema ee tees cc lsean can chade x eskbick cies th avol edo sonnch noncaronece etaxeaasens 6 

24. Spontaneous ignition........ FE ECESS SORERIORY BING Rebtion PAUENC: Belotely, yarn MLO remap 

AO SUEUR PLOSLON Of e DOME RA cares asta ca ccp530) <4 onar dotde> cdots 5 aeheanneobapyesdecbuaty no adecbapveceeve ld 6 
26. Electric wires, fusion and overheating Of | .......6....ccsccossssssessessrcessessscseses 5 
ey shbncon dia is nye rear eke ROE Ly ek Lek hittcas tobe aeb boaeGd ct -kih Hoobehoactetide 4 
Miscellaneous, VAPYIM SrA POU: 290 lid viss.0<6 csctescdocasecsagosebsacahetF ota cdecbotacegasets 22 
OLS is Tat ntel sh tatok Mo netad seh coatnd droctloece 35633 
—— 


IV.—LEnglish Literature in 1895. 


THe following particulars are taken from the Publishers’ 
Circular of the 4th J anuary, 1896, in continuation of a series of 
similar extracts for previous years :— 


“« The number of publications issued in the course of last year 
coincides almost exactly with the output of the preceding twelve 
months, the difference being an increase of only thirty-one. 
Theology shows a small advance. In education the total is con- 
siderably more than before. Works of fiction showa slight decline 
from the prodigious record for 1894, which, including new editions, 
furnished the reader of imaginative literature with about six fresh 
books for every week- day in the year. In political economy, 
trade, &c., the figures are somewhat higher than in 1894. . Arts 


_and sciences show a small decrease, Works of travel and adven- 


ture also exhibit a decrease. History and biography in 1895 are 
largely in excess of the production of 1894. Of poetry we have 
nearly 50 per cent. more books. Serials have somewhat decreased. 
Medicine and surgery show a rather remarkable increase in num- 
ber. In general literature the figures do not call for remark, and 
in miscellaneous publications the numbers are nearly the same as 
they were in 1894. | 
“As our readers will observe, we have this year made one 


‘category of novels and juvenile works, because, as previously” 
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pointed out, it is always difficult to discriminate between the 
various kinds of fiction merely from the title pages. 


Analytical Table of Books Published in 1895. 





Total of 
Subjects. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. |April.| May.|June.| July. | Aug. | Sept.| Oct.| Nov. | Dee. Foesteees a 
for the Year. 


=< | | | | |) | | | | | | 








Theology, sermons,]|*40 | 37] 46| 32/ 48} 42) 26] 22| 32) 61; 59; 56] 501 
DHOWORL Me .crefce st. Pos) Eo. ee OMe ee Odea 92) 8). TINO diehs 69 
mere 


60] 63| 521 51| 74/ 391 438| 341 69] 88} 46] 660 


+ 9 Diep oreo Ot Aa At 11) 216) aa eee 


Educational, classi-} | x 4¢ 
cal, and _ philo- 


BOGICAL fe acsescasesssess 








ne 
Juvenile works and | 1*73 | 84/101] 94/127}152) 86}101}158]271| 300] 107 |1,544 
bees See fat 14) 294 40) aS s60n 38) 27.116) 123) 18| 554 22 °| Sag 
and other fiction — eee 
> 
Law, jurisprudence,||* 5| 4| 3, 4| 7} 6) 4] 5; 3] 3] 38] 10 57 
|e a ae ey eS ese tee eed et St S| aes gl ee 33 
vr , re 
ep oom 812 e10| 441 981141 35 17} 7] 14) 1s fea! as | 16s 
ee et lel ell omens | at re—  1 | ig as 23 
and commerce ... 
186 
Arts, science, and]|* 7 Gia eo |i, et 69) OF (Oi eao 9 96 
illustrated works oe 2 1 3 1 1;— {| — a 1 3 if 16 
SS 
me ynee oe *11 | 14] 20] 12] 22] 42] 30| 12] 19] 28] 33] 20] 263 
eed echt +h arcG+ etme 20) SEHIG1) 3) 4). 251) 16 is 75 
PSCRECI. 7csteyt-.-s00: 
a 
History, biography, | *23 | 23| 28| 23! 31| 28] 241 16| 19] 40] 67] 31] 353 
fos re +7 6 Bod Age ee Gi et 2) 51 °° 6) 18 ees 
a A Oe 
Poetry and the]/*16/ 28] 29] 18] 14] 20] 12] 5| 12) 23] 81] 28] 281 
GPAINS ietcssre ade stees iad 1; — A ed 4; lj — 1}; — 2 1 16 
Tree 
Year - books .and]}*48 } 28} 21) 17] 18| 18} 17) 19| 20| 28) 48) 34] 311 
serials in volumes {f |*— | — | — | — | —|—/]—|—/—]—}—}] — J] — 
——= (315 
Medicine, ily HL a V2 6 e164 >141 8) 81. 5 ATS Om ma LSS 
(RAE a a + Gas Poses B2AG eS 8} 4) i384 Ody 53 
— 206 
Belles-lettres, essays, || * 22 | 32) 28) 30} 26} 39} 16) 19| 29} 85| 76} 48] 400 
mionopraphs, cif 4.) 2) 8) wea 2 )s 2) 8) 21 Bl 6 42 
Miscell if a 
isceMancous, i 1 1*54 |. 541 701 53| 681 71| 68| 48| 49| 83] 82| 49 | 749 
cluding pamphlets 
Te Si a (if18 | 12] 21) 22) 17] 25) 14{ 10| 10] 7} 19 ; 12 182 sa 
438 | 465 | 548 | 436 | 565 | 642 | 423 | 361 | 466 | 636 | 981 | 555 ver 
5 


* New books. + New editions. 
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**The analytical table is divided into thirteen classes; also new 
books and new editions. : 








1894. 1895. 
pike: New New New New 

Books. | Editions. Books. | Editions. 
Theology, sermons, biblical, &c.............4.. 476 80 501 69 
Educational, classical, and philological...) 615 127, 660 Vit 
Novels, tales, and juvenile works ............ 1,584 366 1,544 347 
Law, jurisprudence, &6. .........cecsceeseeeees 126 23 57 33 
Political and social economy, trade and 141 ae 163 oy 

COMIMETCE «......<csceeenersneeeremaMenee sh see cx 
Arts, sciences, and illustrated works........ 98 30 96 16 
Voyages, travels, geographical research ..| 282 68 263 75 
History, biography, Sema scaeumudtciccncr: 256 58 353 68 
Poetry and the dramarcm cceeqcuscesssn0-:-: 160 21 231 16 
Year-books and serials in volumes _........ 328 2 311 
Medicine, surgery, G&G ences. 97 59 153 53 
Belles-lettres, essays, monographs, &e....| 370 115 4.00 42 
Miscellaneous, including aa | 667 216 749 as 
NOE SELMONS ..,..ccssnesssseseonssncsecsssecesensces 
5,300 1,185 5,581 | 1,035 
a eg A eS eee ee | 


6,485 6 616 








V .—Statistical and Economical Articles in Recent Periodicals. 


Unitep Kincpom— 
Heonomic Journal. Vol. v, No. 20, December, 1895— 

The probability of a cessation of the growth of Population in 
England and Wales during the next Century: H. Cannan. 
Agricultural progress in the Argentine Republic: W. H. 
Bear. A Progressive Income-Tax: G. H. Blunden. The 
Agio on Gold and International Trade: W. Lexis. Com- 
petition and Combination: G. Cohn. On the correlation of 
total pauperism with proportion of out-relief: G. U. Yule. 
The fair number of Apprentices in a trade: O. P. Sanger. 

Economic Review. Vol. vi, No. 1, January, 1896— 

Human Cost and Utility: J. A. Hobson. Enclosures since 
1760: Their Reasons, Methods, and Results: Rev. J. H. 
Green. The Social Question in France: 7. Marburg. Some 
Economic Aspects of Nationality: S. C. Parmiter. 

Manchester Statistical Society. Transactions of. Session 1894-95— 

Betterment, Worsement, and Recoupment: W. H. S. Watis. 
The Theory of the Yearly Trade Movement: H. Binns. Fifty 
years’ accounts of the Bank of England: A. W. Flua. Local 
Taxation: H. Guthrie. Cotton Corners: W. W. Biggs. 
Juvenile Emigration, A Social Economy: G. ld. Kirlew. 
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‘Untrep Kinepom—Oontd. | easel | 
Statistical and Social Inquiry Society of Ireland. Journal. 
November, 1895— : 
Address on the Opening of the Forty-eighth Session : 
Mr. Sergeant Dodd. Land Transfer and Local Regis- 
tration of Title: J. Maguire. Prevention and Elimi- 
nation of Disease, Insanity, Drunkenness, and Crime: 
a Suggestion: Rev. H. Osborne. Bimetallism: Sir David 
Barbour. 


Unirep STATES— 
American Statistical Association. Publications. Vol. iw— 

No. 31, September, 1895— 

Almshouse Women; A study of 228 Women in_ the 
City and County Almshouses of San Francisco : Mary 
R. Smith. 
No. 32, December, 1895— 
Accidents in Factories and elsewhere: Katharine P. Woods. 
The Marriage-rate in Massachusetts: I. 8S. Crum. Recent 
contributions to Vital Statistics: G. N. Calkins. The — 
International Statistical Institute :R. P. Falkner. 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 

Vol. vit, No. 32, January, 1896— | 
The Nicaragua Canal and the Monroe Doctrine: LD. M. 

Keasbey. Advantages of the Nicaragua Route: J. W. 
Miller. The Nicaragua Canal and the Economic De- 
velopment of the United States: H. R. Johnson. 

Journal of Political Hconomy. Vol. tv, No. 1, December, 1895— 

The State Bank of Indiana: W. F. Harding. Income Taxation 
in France: H. P. Willis... Hedonistic interpretation of 
Subjective Value: H. W. Stuart. Use and Value of Census 
Statistics: H. L. Bliss. | 

Political Science Quarterly. Vol. «, No. 4, December, 1895— 

The Treasury Reserve and the Bond Syndicate : A. D. Noyes. 
Decrease in Inter-state Migration: W. F. Willcox. Five 
centuries of Liquor Legislation in England: H. Porritt. 
Geography as a Sociological Study: W. Z. Ripley. 

Quarterly Journal of Economics. Vol. x, No, 2, January, 1896— 

The Positive Theory of Capital and its Critics: 2. Bohm- 

- Bawerk (concluded). Dissociation by Displacement: A 
Phase of Social Selection: OC. C. Closson. ‘‘ Coin” and 
his Critics: W. Fisher. Some unpublished letters of 
Ricardo: J. H. Hollander. Social and Economic Legis- 
lation of the States in 1895: W. B. Shaw. An Highteenth 
Century Record of the evils of Depreciation: C. W. 
Miaier. 

Yale Review. Vol. iv, No. 4, February, 1896— 
An Interoceanic canal from the standpoint of self-interest: 
-1. §. Woolsey. The Vicissitudes of the English Socialists 
in 1895: H. Porritt. Government administration of indus- 
trial enterprise: A. 7. Hadley. Labor in California: 
C. C. Plehn. | 


EE 
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FRANCE— 
Annales del Heole Libre des Sciences Politiques— 
No. 1, January, 1896— | : 

Une Monographie d’atelier. Les Forges d’acieér de 
Dieulouard (Meurthe-et- Moselle): P. Goury. Le 
Sonderbund: P. Matter. Les conditions du commerce 
international (la baisse de l’argent, le change, les 
emprunts et leur action sur les relations commerciales) : 
T. Funck-Brentano et C. Dupws. L’organisation des 
Chambres de Commerce: L. J. Gras. 

Journal des Hconomistes— 
December, 1895— ._ 7 

Le Principe de Evolution. Réponse a Lord Salisbury : 
H. Spencer. le Socialisme: L. Say. Le crédit agricole: 
H. W. Wolff (translation). Mouvement scientifique et 
industriel: D. Bellet. 

January, 1896— , 

1895: G. de Molinari. Le marché financier en 1895: 
A. Raffalovich. Le nouveau régime des sociétés de 
secours mutuels: WH. Lochetin. Mouvement colonial : 
M. d’strey. 

February, 1896— 

Une maison de commerce allemande du Quinziéme siécle, 
d’aprés sa correspondance: H. Castelot. Les banques 
populaires d’Italie: A. Courtoix. Le mouvement agricole: 
G. Fouquet. 

Journal de la Société de Statistique de Paris— 
No. 12. December, 1895— 

De la dépopulation de la France et des remédes a y 

apporter: Dr. J. Beriillon. 
No.1. January, 1896— 

De la nécessité de créer un dictionnaire raisonné de la 

statistique universelle: A. Thomereau. 
No. 2.° February, 1896— 

L’ Institut international de statistique & Berne: A. Ney- 
marck. les libéralités aux départements, aux communes 
et aux établissements publics ou d’utilité publique devant 
Vimpdt (to be continued): L. Salefranque. 

La Réforme Soctale— 
No. 117. 1st December, 1895— 

Mes souvenirs sur Claudio Jannet (continued tn next three 
numbers): O. de Ribbe. ‘‘ Les Tenailles” et le mariage: 
S. Dean. La Question agraire en Angleterre (conclusion) : 
P. Armingon.— . 

No. 118. 16th December, 1896— 
Les Effets de la loi sur le Divorce: H. Glasson. 
No.1. Ist January, 1896— 

Une expérience sociale. La mine aux mineurs dans le 

Bassin de la Loire: P. du Maroussem. 
No. 2. 16th January, 1896-- 

L’Histoire sociale: F. Funck-Brentano, les partages 

d’ascendants au point de vue fiscal: L. Fournié. 
P2 
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France—Oonid. 
La Réforme Socvale—Contd. 
No. 3. 1st February, 1896— 

Les projets de transformation des assurances sociales en 
Allemagne: M. Gruner. le régime des fabriques en 
Autriche. les effets de la législation sur la journée de 
travail, le contrat de travail, et les rapports entre patrons 
et ouvriers: V. Brants. le patronage moral et religieux 
a l’usine du Val-des-Bois: U. Guérin. 

No. 4. 16th February, 1896— 

Du nouveau régime des petites successions inauguré par 
la. loi du 30 November, 1894, sur les habitations 4 bon 
marché: J. Challamel. 

No. 5. 1st March, 1896— 

Individualisme et socialisme: A. Leroy-Beaulieu. la liberté 
d’association: G. Aliw. Du monopole de Vétat en matiére 
d’assurance contre l’incendie: H.. Cuénot. 

~ Revue d’ Economie Politique—- 
No. 12. December, 1895— 

Une statistique d’Htat et sa synthese scientifique: P. du 
Maroussem. Recherches anthropologiques sur le probléme 
de la dépopulation: G. de Lapouge (concluded in February 
number). 

No.1. January. 1896— 

Historique du protectionnisme: (. Lexis. Proportionnel ou 
progressif: L. L. Vauthier. Du role social de la science 
du droit: A. Menger. 

No.-2, February, 1896— 

Etude sur la question monétaire: J. d’Aulnis de Bourouzll. 
Les banques agricoles coopératives et le droit de chasse: 
P.. Ducasse. 


GERMANY— 
Archiv fiir Soziale Gesetzgebung und Statistik. Band viii, Heft 4. 
1895— 

Studien zur Entwicklungsgeschichte des italienischen Pro- 
letariats: W. Sombart. Zur Beurteilung der Frauenbe- 
wegung in England und Deutschland: Inly v. Gizycki. 
Die Invaliditits- und Altersversicherung fiir das Konig- 
reich Schweden: W. Kulemann. 

_dahrbicher fiir Nationalokonomie und Statistik— 
Band «x, Heft 4, October, 1895— 

Der Boykott : M. von Heckel. Studien zur Geschichte und 
Natur des altesten Cambium: A. Schaube (continued in 
next number). 

Band «, Heft 6, December, 1895— 

Der Getreidehandel i in den Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika 
und seine Organisation: H. Schumacher. Der heutige 
Stand der Erwerbs- und Wirtschaftsgenossenschaften : 
H. Criger. 

Band xi, Heft 1, January, 1896—_ 
Die sogenannte materialistische Geschichtsphilosophie: P. 
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GermMany—Contd. 
Jahrbicher fiir Nationalékonomie und Statistik—Contd. 
Band xi, Heft 1, January, 1896—Contd. 
Barth. Die Getreideboérsen in den Vereinigten Staaten 
von Amerika: H. Schumacher (continued in next number). 
Unlauterer Wettbewerb: W. Stieda. 
Band xi, Heft 2, February, 1896— 

Kursfeststellung und Maklerwesen an der Berliner Effekten- 
borse: H. Lob. Bemerkungen tber die Kritik meiner 
‘““Methoden der Statistik” von Dr. v. Bortkewitsch: 
FE. Y. Hdgeworth. 

Band «1, Heft 3, March, 1896— 

Die staatliche Lohnpolitik und die Lage der Arbeiter in den 
Salinen des Salzkammergutes bis zum Jahre 1748: K. 
Kramér. Die neueste Reform der Branntweinsteuer in 
Deutschland: Paasche. 

Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Staats- und Volkswirtschaft. Band iv, 
Heft 4. 1896— 

Das Verkehrswesen (Hisenbahnen, Fluss- und Seeschiffahrt) 
in Ungarn im Jahre 1894: C. Balogh. Die Kreditgenos- 
senschaften im Jahre 1894: H. Criiger. Der soziale 
Kausalzusammenhang: G. Fiamingo. 

Zeitschrift fiir die Gesamte Staatswissenschaft. Heft 2. 1896— 
Die Grundsitze der Hinkommensbildung in ihrer geschicht- 
lichen Entwickelung: H.Heitz. Zur Frage der Arbeitslosen- 

Versicherung: Dr. Wérishofer. Die weiblichen Stenographen 

und Maschinenschreiber Berlins: FF. Specht. 


AUSTRIA— 
Statistische Monatschrift— 
November—December, 1895— 

Die Einwohnerzahl Wiens Ende 1894: Ff. v. Juraschek. 
Die dsterreichischen Assecuranz-Gesellschaften im Jahre. 
1893. It. Krickl (second part). Oecesterreichs Sparcassen 
im Jahre 1893: H. Hhrenberger. Der Fremdenverkehr 
in Oesterreich 1894: RB. v. Tomaschek. Der Arbeits- und 
Kostenaufwand der Volkszihlung vom 31. December. 
1890: H. Rauchbery. 

January, 1896 (Neue Folge)— 

Erateergebnis der wichtigsten Kornerfriichte im Jahre 
1895. Die Infectionskrankheiten in Wien wihrend der 
letzten 25 Jahre: Bratassevic. Oecsterreichs Bank- und 
Creditinstitute im Jahre 1894: H. Ehrenberger. 


Iraty—. 
Giornale degli Heonomisti— 
January, 1896— 

La Scuola di Economia politica nella Universita di Torino, 
Corsi 1850-53; Ricordi di uno studente: G. Todde. 
Della divergenza. permanente fra disaggio e diminuzione 
di valore della carta moneta: FI. Sartor?. Il-modo di 
figurare 1 fenomeni economici (A proposito di un libro 
del Dott. Fornasari): V. Pareto. 
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Iraty— Contd. 
riornale deglt Hconomisti—Contd. 
_ February, 1896— 
~~ Studi sulla distribuzione: 1. La prima approssimazione 
~ “sintetica: HH. Baronne. Frére-Orban e i dazi interni: 
A. Bertolini. 


SWITZERLAND— 
Journal de Statistique Suisse— 
Heft 1. 1896— 

Compte rendu des travaux ct aélibérnnene de l'Institut inter- 
national de statistique. Session de Berne, 1895. Protokoll 
der Jahres-Versammlung des Verbandes schweizerischer 
amtlicher Statistiker und der schweizerischen statistischen 
Gesellschaft, September, 1895, im Grossratssaale in St. 
Gallen. 


VI.—Quarterly List of Additions to the Library. 


Additions to the Library during the Quarter ended 15th March, 1896, 
arranged alphabetically under the following heads:—(a) Foreign 
Countries ; (b) India and Colonial Possessions ; (c) United Kingdom. 
and its Divisions; (ad) Authors, &c.; (e) Societies, de. (British) ; 
(f) Periodicals, &c. (British). 





; By whom Presented 
Donatious, | y 


(when not purchased). 





(a) Foreign Countries. 
Areshtine Republic— 
. Comercio Exterior Argentino. Afio 1895. No. 87. The 


Director-Gene- 
Importacion y Exportacion de los primeros nueve 


Ieses C6 TSOATy, TE OO eV Geter cranes ce conse bodenecchactssnaeers gs An 
Buenos Ayres (City). Monthly Return of Municipal) The Municipal Sta- 
wouStatistids. | (Current mmm bets \evesisst.<.---ste-sdon---reanaueds tistical Bureau 


Austria-Hungary— 
_ Ackerbau-Ministeriums. Statistisches Jahrbuch des 
' K.AK., fiir 1894, Heft 2. Der Bergwerksbetrieb | The Ministry of 
- Osterreichs im Jahre 1894, Lief. 1. Bergwerks-Pro- Agriculture 


duetions, (SvOlj eek sree agen aanestens. 3 ear At yee 
Arbeitseinstellungen im Gewerbebetriebe in Osterreich } 
wihrend 1894, 8vo.. .| The Statistical De- 
“Austria.” Archiv fir ‘Gesetzgebung ‘und “Statistik $ partment, Ministry 
auf den Gebieten der Gewerbe, des Handels und | of Commerce 
der Schiffahrt. (Current numbers. PO YO sectes cepts: ‘4 


Ausweis. tiber die monatl. Durchschnittspreise von The Central Statisti 
Weizen, Korn, Gerste, Hafer, und Mais in’ Markt- “1 Oo ee 
-* ~ orten. (Current numbers.) "Bheotetioit aah eos cae aay 
 Consulats-Behérden. Jahresberichte der k. und k.) 


ésterr.-ungar. (Current numbers.) 870. wu. | The Statistical De- 
, Handel. | Statistische Ubersichten betreffend den; partment, Ministry 
' auswirtigen, des dsterr.-ungar. Zollgebiets. (Current | of Commerce 


monthly numbers) ........0 Siiddeciveatreiisctpese eee eee tee J 
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Donations—Contd. . 





Donati By whom Presented 
Reena. (when not purchased). 


(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Austria-Hungary— Contd. | 
Rechtspflege. Statistische Ubersicht der Verhaltnisse') 


der ésterreichischen Strafanstalten, 1892. Fol......... 
Rechtspflege. Ergebnisse der Strafrechtspflege, 1892. t The Central Statisti- 
Sparcassen. Statistik der, fiir 1892. Fol. ou... { cal Commission 
Statistische Monatschrift. (Current numbers) ............ | 
- Verkehrs. Statistik des, fiir 1892 und 1893. Fol. ....) 
. Hungary— 
Zigeuner-Conscription. Ergebnisse der in Ungarnam { The Hungarian Sta- 
31 Jinner 1893 durchgetthrten. Maps. Fol..... if tistical Bureau 


ville de Prague et des communes - faubourgs. 


(Current nim be may a eaee cre saceiesasteratrvcessstcone roster teeoeseneet 


Prague. Bulletins hebdomadaires et trimestriels de la The Municipal Sta- 
tistical Bureau 


Belgium— 
Annuaire “ de la Belgique. 25° année, 1894. | The Bureau of Gene- 
BV Oie” ssi jancedsctte: Saree MERC RISO YoACEG na shobacieicehsansab adieu snisevenen ral Statistics 
Armée Belge. “Statistique médicale de l année, 1894, | The Belgian Govern- 
BVO. ..0s.-snscsheucebay Goh ammiee MMMM sods STS Aub oR NUESTROS Ne nh 4574 7051 ment 


Commerce Spécial avec les pays étrangers en ce qui | 
concerne les principales marchandises. Bulletin | ’ 
mensuel du. (Current numbers). 40. ...seceeeceees HDG oor Gs Send 


Commerce avec les Pays Etrangers. Tableau Général | ral Statistics 
du, pendant 1894. Diagrams, TRE T Ole ate cee ‘J 
Biesntole— 


Bulletins hebdomadaires et trimestriels de statistique ) 
démographique et sanitaire. (Current num- | 
DOD) cs -ocissecdooean MRI R Us tiaseaesoode<d toes ie dsasdase opreossoriss 

Rapport sur les opérations ae la Division d’hygiéne { r 
et sur la salubrité publique de la ville pendant 


Dr. E. Janssens 


TSO4 5 Deere ieee totes ca! saonay baccancosedecesieovserhs 
Hasselt, Exposé de la situation administrative de la The B ve 
w Ville.** Exercice ESSA Obie: SV Osi. sccssphs-2-stvsceotiSecceosan hike ee | 


Revue Agronomique, No. 2, 1895 aria Hoan 
résultats obtenus en Belgique par les premiéres + Purchased 
caisses Raiffeisen). 8V0. ........ PC POM ER eT pen aa 


Bulgaria— 
Mouvement commercial avec les pays étrangers. ) 
Mouvement de la navigation par ports. . Prix | 
moyens dans les principales villes (current monthly oa Statistical Bu- 


numbers): Tin, Sore pis ae test saeha-shdea bases db essetevenadsn: reau 
Navigation. Statistique des mouvements de la, | 
pendant, 1886-90. 7 StOL WA BODs J iacscsocaecderievatdaacenevscecs J 
Denmark— | | 
Causes des décés dans les villes en 1894. 40. .......s00 >) 


Communications de Statistique. Tome 15. (Récoltes 
de 1893 et 1894, Prix des Céréales en 1893 et 1894, 
Subventions & la vieillesse, 1892-93.) 8VO0.......sse0000 

Importation et. exportation, production: d’eau-de-vie, 
de levure, de biére et de sucre de betteraves en 
L804, .  Atog visas omttahe te Mid soft thcekshoes scan tea dk aetesthas 

Marine marchande et navigation du Royaume. en 
1894, Ato. pie Pe XR PYTYTTTT TY) Teeeeereegecceve Reecceceaceree eacecce J 


The Statistical Bu- 
reau 
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: By whom Presented 
Donations, (when not purchased). 


(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Denmark— Contd. 


Copenhagen— 
Arbejdslonnen i Kobenhavyn i aaret 1892. La. 8vo. ) 
CWaresror Huabourers) conc i iin dinteresegtecnormtave 
Indkomstforholdene i Kobenhavn. La. 8vo. 1894. 
(Income of the Population) wo... cccsscsseeeeeseeee 


Tabelveerk til Kobenhavns Statistik, No. 10, Tabel- | The Statistical Bu- 
larisk Fremstilling af resultaterne af Folketel- reau of Copen- 
lingen den 1 Feb., 1890. (Census, &c.) 4to. hagen 

Résultat préalable du Recensement pour Copen- 
hague et communes voisines, 1 Fev., 1895. 8vo. | 

Résumé de la Statistique de Copenhague. 4 
Diiyraison, 1886-90. a8v0. Gississsscsencvspastetstenbastessonics 3 


The Danish Political 


Nationalékonomisk Tidskrift, 1895. (Current numbers) Reonomy Society 


Egypt— 
Budget du Gouvernement Egyptien pour I’Exercice ) 
ie Me Me eR ne | 
Finances, Comité des. Note sur le projet de Budget C Sir E. M. Palmer, 
pours Eixercice 1896, — Hol. si... clenescceuhegeresmettas sass [ K.C.M.G. 


Finances. Compte général du Gouvernement Hey puet | 
pour l’Exercice 1895. ol. sleeesstbes 
Postal Guide, Egyptian. No. 15, ‘Nov., "1895. 8V0.....0.. The Post Office 
Services Sanitaires, &e. Bulletin hebdomadaire de | The Health Eg doe 
? Administration des. (Current numbers)...... ...... } ment 


Bulletin de l'Institut Egyptien. (Current numbers) .... The Institute 


France— 
Agriculture. Bulletin du Ministére de 1’. Année ss 
1895. Nos. 8 (containing “Statistique agricole he EY ae 
anmtiel 61 BO d Ty pty OL SID, seasscguey steoscecavons areca ean eras 8 


Chemins de Fer Francais. Statistique des, au 31 Dec.,) , iG: 
1898. Documents divers. 2° Partie, Pranes, | an ean of Pub- 
Intérét local, Algérie et-Tunisie. 4to, 189%............ eds OA 
Commerce de la France. Documents Statistiques. 
(Current monthly numbers) 0..i...c.cces-secocccossosteceeeenseass Payne 
Cultes. -Administration des, No. 1. Statistique, ml age 
1888-90,, Sv. .c.:.b. atten Meeemtees seo cyvsescclase cette viet 


Finances, Ministére des. Bulletin de Statistique et The Nee ct Ee 
de Législation comparée. (Current monthly num- ha x 
DOTS) 0) vesdnsvebnested ede sabtiee Antes eae ne EN RSD Bsan Sapte SEER : 

Impét sur les Revenus. Rapport général présenté | Sir Rawson W. Raw- 


nance 


nom de la Commission extraparlementaire de I’. son, K.C.M.G., 

Par M. Adolphe Coste .. . Fol. 1895........ssssseseeee C.B. . 
Minérale. Statistique de 1’ Industrie, et des Appareils 

a vapeur en France et en Algérie pour 1894, avec un | The Ministry of Pub- 


Appendice concernant la Statistique minérale inter- lic Works 
nationale, Diagrams, Ato..1 Mathes bonts.ncssioetintestestes 

Statistique Pénitentiaire pour 1892. Exposé général. | The Ministry of the 
BVO... acssatesesnesisonses oll tune UAVIO TA Deets AUOt a OeeI TRE ate, oeotaane Interior 


The Ministry of Pub- 


tique et Législation comparée. (Current monthly lic Works 


Travaux Publics, Ministére des. Bulletin de Statis- 
TUM DELS) | crioreeincovtzonsenveasedtolencirendeteree teks aR 
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Donations—Contd. | 





f By whom Presented 
Dunations. (when not purchased). 





(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
France—Contd. 
Travail, Office du— 
Bulletin. (Current monthly numbers.) 8vo. ..... 
Salaires et durée du Travaildans l’ Industrie francaise. The French Labour 


Tome 3. Industries du bois, tabletterie, métaux, Department 
COCP PROV OMEL SOG a ic rvccsnoxseecsccitovcxseacortosstitpustodse Ome ode 
Paris— 
Annuaire Statistique de la Ville de Paris. xiv°) 
année, 1898. Maps, &e., la. SV) ......seccsesssccoseeeses 


Résultats Statistiques du Dénombrement de 1891 
pour la Ville de Paris et le Departement de la } Dr. J. Bertillon. 
Seine, et renseignements relatifs aux Dénom- 
brements antérieurs. Maps and _ diagrams, 





BGO sah ldeiieaagetetategpet oaesink Neston pacsanesarpnnensaoadnossieases’ 3 
Economiste Francais. (Current weekly numbers)........ The Editor 
Journal des Economistes. (Current monthly num- 
QE) <h)se2 Sak cree earetne Nest vnacus vocdesioadv tesanessnsvndennnrentlones ? 
Monde Economique. (Current weekly numbers) ............ . 


Polybiblion. Revue Bibliographique Universelle. Par- 
ties Littéraire et Technique. (Current monthly 


TUN bers) 2. ccocsae eateeseoarsrs sedsosessoonccanei axes eastebovbaneheterae 
Réforme Sociale. (Current numbers) ........seseeeeeee 3 
Rentier. Journal Financier Politique. (Current 

MUM bers): .,....-c tinh eee RF. reckless HINA keen h 4 
Revued’ Economie Politique. (Current monthly num- 

DDGES ) aor co civnssedts oils eMMRERPRCEN anche chee veaticascoarey vdeo Sareout se ss 
EPR eae: (rea 
Société de Statistique de Paris. Journal. ane The Societ 

ME OMEANLY, NUT DEVS) one tarecistecs tare: so eecocacevsnalsntensevssssseaees y 

Germany— 
Binnen-Schiffahrt im Jahre 1894. 4 t0. ...ccsssseseseere sees ) 
Handel des deutschen Zollgebiets. Monatliche Nach- | Thin Tis heral Statia- 
weise tiber den Auswartigen. (Current numbers)... tual Barca 
Krankenversicherung. Statistik der, im Jahre | 

VBOG Foe ascannssucesusxesppaeeieresaseigeeers Sees Ua toR tt nteearte NE J 
Gesundheitsamtes. Verdéffentlichungen des kaiser- ) 

lichen. Nos. 27=5221, BV Om, LOO. -rckecragetttecsvnes dieidar | 
Heilanstalten des Deutschen Reichesnach den Erhe- . 

bungen der Jahre 1889-91. La. 80. 0.0.0... .scesesoees r ret ad as 
Thatigkeit der im Deutschen Reiche errichteten- | 

staatlichen Anstalten zur Gewinnung von Thier- 

Jymphe wihrend 1894. La. 870. .....cscccscssssssee coecee oves ) 

Vierteljahrshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. | The Imperial Statis- 

Jahrgang 1896. Heft Le L4to. cilities cesses seosencstens tical Bureau 
Prussia— 

Briinde im preussischen Staate fiir 1888-90. Statistik ) 

der, "Phe 22, Wok. .o jai Rance headers teehee deteceree 


Ernteertrages im preussischen Staate fiir 1894. Aaa Royal Prussian 
Ergebnisse der Ermittelung des. Fol. ou... Statistical Bureau 
Zeitschrift des K. preussischen statistischen Bureaus, | 
Vierteljahrsheft 3: mj189 Gr. fiw ccssacetess do cscidepesaeivienss0e J) 
Saxony. Zeitschrift des K. Sichsischen statistischen | The Statistical Bu- 
PURO e LOOM BLOG TNC: 2) <cccannaachecsterscancedasceaes reau of Saxony 
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Donations—Contd. 





; 3y whom Presented 
Donations. (when not purchased). 


(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Germany— Contd. 
Berlin— 
Eheschliessungen, Geburten, Sterbefalle, und Wit- 
terung. (Current weekly and monthly numbers) 
Lohnverhialtnisse in der Edel- und Unedel-Metall- Fs Municipal Sta- 


Industrie im Jahre. 1893. | 460. . -..ccccccecsooseseaseereees tistical Bureau 
Statistisches Jahrbuch der Stadt Berlin 20fr | 
* Jahrgang. Statistik des Jahres 1893. 8vo._........ J 
Dresden. Monatsberichte des Statistischen Amtes der 
Stadt, * (Current numbers). aici aeons pee es uM 
Frankfort. Mittheilungen aus der Handelskammer. The Chamber of 
(Current numbors)>...tsitsscibe dacs enertaceleset ecacaethccn eee Commerce 
Hamburgh. Statistik des Hamburgischen Staates.|.The Statistical Bu- 
Heft 17, 1895. Ato. ........ a Liveuiionseuhd cope cAbepaaneentee reau 
Hanover. Monatsberichte des Statistischen Amtes| The Municipal Sta- 
der Stadt. (Current monthly numbers)..2.......s.0 tistical Bureau 
Almanach de Gotha,. 1896 + iiiccmdeesescecsddentvennepeentccs end Purchased 


Archiv fir Soziale Gesetzgebung und Statistik. Sic 
Band viii, Heft 4.) 1805 J... ental duane le The Publisher 
Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomie und Statistik. 





(Current monthly numbers). »..ccccsicsssase sseceoessdocseasesseees a 
Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Staatswissenschaft. 52 
Jahrgang, “Hett 2.59 1806.1......sceecldceitooeccoharvaterats, 3 
Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Staats- und Volkswirtschatt, 
Ga MB ati edt iar6. c1S0edamiy eaten "f The Raitor 
Greece— F . 
Bulletin mensuel du Commerce avec les pays) The Statistical Bu- 
étrangers. «(Current numbers). isccssississerecooseoessssceders reau 
Italy— 
Annuario Statistico Italiano. 1895. Ta. 8vo. ........... 2 
Annali di Agricoltura, 1895. No. 207. Atti della 
_;_», Ccommissione consultiva per la Pesca .......sesessosseeceee 
Annali di. Statistica :— | 
Atti della Commissione per la Statistica giudiziaria 
civile e penale. 1 Sessione de 1895 o....eseseseees ! 
Statistica Industriale. Fasc. 58, Modena. 59, 
Industria della Lana. «1894-95 occ ceeesesseecees 
~ Bollettino di Legislazione e Statistica Doganale e Com- 
merciale. (Current monthly numbers) Poke de scksas series 
Bollettino di notizie sul Credito e la Previdenza. | E 
(Current numbers) cnaiiiesiert canned lbcceteoocenths. 002s | The Director-Gene- 
Bollettino Sanitario, Direzione della Sanita Pubblica.{ ral of Statistics 


~- (Current monthly numbers)......... ee RO Re Or oy Ba 
Brefotrofi. Statistica dei. Anni 1893.e 1894. Appen- | : 
dice al Movimento dello Stato civile per 1894. 8vo. | . 
Commercio speciale di Importazione e di Esportazione. | 
_ Statistica del. (Current monthly numbers) ............ 
* Postale e Telegrafico. Relazione statistica intorno ai | 
. servizi, per l’esercizio 1893-94, ed servizio delle casse ; 
postali di Risparmio per ’'anno 1893. Fol., diagram ‘ 
Meee dei principali Prodotti Agraria e del Pane in te 
-7Z ‘mercati Pa Stile Notizie sui. (Current 


‘numbers) eeeee Odeo rae poceeeeeeeedevere sve voce veverierversereeressosereere” *s ce as : re: “i 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. (when not purchased). 


| By whom Presented 
(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Italy— Contd. 
Sanita Pubblica. Regolamento per la Sanita Marit-| The Health Depart- 


tins ween ao.) -SVOMGRISIS SAM. cate hs i asta ke ment 
Societd cooperative di lavoro fra Beaceianth muratori | The Director-Gene- 
ORAM OO GOR YO ores ier tore tees avricddeckancosrestevescrt ral of Statistics 
L’Economista. (Current weekly numbers) .csc.ssesscssseeees The Editor 
Giornale degli Economisti. (Current monthly numbers) .; 
Japan— 
Tokio-Fu. Weekly and monthly reports of Births,| The Governor of 
Marriages, and Deaths. (Current numbers) ............ Tokio-Fu 
Mexico— 
Estadistica Fiscal. Datos relativos. (Year 1894-95 
and current monthly mumbers) 20) ye/..0.30.0 en. The Statistical Bu- 
Estadistica general de la Republica Mexicana. No. 9. reau 


Division territorial de la Republica. La. 8vo., 1894 


Netherlands— 
Bevolking. Statistiek van den loop der, van Neder-) 
damdy over 1 SQB AB VOW A auicc)cchoe Seas, IAS 


| | 
Geboorten: Statistiek der, en der sterfte naar den uae pratens a 


leeftijd en de oorzaken van den dood. (Current | 
monthly numbers) Meme depeat Gace vkccstesed cco 
Loonen en den arbeidsduur bij Rijkswerken in 1894. 
(Bijdragen tot de Statistiek van Nederland, III.) 
BLDG i raidecssidivotoles sucswevetd sate SAREH Meso eit oes WIFI US Dab decade biach 
Scheepvaart. Statistiek der, 1894. Gedeelte 3, 
Vrachtvaart door Nederlandsche Schepen op 


The Central Statisti- 
cal Commission 


Dr. G. de Bosch 


vréemde Havens.) 400. sinassnauioesidcscbicsdencdulpsatevssbeedes Kemper 
Staten van de In-, Uit-, en Doorgevoerde voornaamste | The Director-General 
Handelsartikelen. (Current monthly numbers) _.... of Customs 


The Central Statisti- 


Inleiding, bevattende een Overzicht van de Uit- RV aoe wecian 


Uitkomsten der Beroepstelling.... 31 Dec., el 
komsten. . . (Census, Occupations, &c.) Fol. 1895 
N orway— 
Annuaire Statistique, 15° année, 1895 cess sccseesoees 
Meddelelser fra det Statistiske Centralbureau. Vol. 13, 
LSI Wester, see tars cae tecetieescs auenost ys ton ate aerate nese a ceteeeiors evokes 
Norges officielle Statistik. Tredie Rekke:— _ 
223, Assistance publique, 1892. iiicsscdsverescsecessss sree 
224. Instruction publique, 1892 cesses haedivtle | The Central Statis- 
225. Grandes péches maritimes, 1894 ........ bree: r tical Bureau 
226. Telegraphes de l’état, 1894 ............ Secuny aieeae cutee 
227. Finances des Communes, 1892.........:.:ccesecerererees 
228. Statistique du Travail, I. Travail forestier et | 
flottage. Organisation et procédés du travail, 


Se 1AITOS.s.cs1ceounusesinwonsentatvarvavenvinvitowarcerscekes ober odes 
Christiania. Statistiske Meddelelser angaaende Chris- | The Municipal Sta- 
tiania By for 1894. 9% Aargang. 8vVo......... iededsaoneve tistical Bureau 
Roumania— | 


Buletinul Lunar al Miscarei Populatiunei in Orasele | The Statistical 
Romaniei. (Current monthly numbers) sce Bureau 
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; By whom Presented 
Donations. (when not purchased). 


(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Roumania—Contd. 
Buletin Statistic general al Romaniei. No.3, 1894...) The Statistical 


Statistica Judiciara din Romania, 1889. 4to. 1895 Bureau 
Russia— 
Budget de ’Empire. Réglement définitif du, pour 
)Exercice, 1894, Rapport par le Contréleur de Heats opine 


WMamnpire. SV. ..ccccacsdderhceoeevesseteaeth ote ateteest facenterszes 
Budget of the Empire for 1896. Report of Minister 


of Finance on the, fol., 1895. (Another copy in ne ad 


tin russe de stat.’” 
Herezicls <2: tives sade: seiseeleedtaetnstiey aie ene mea iee vet een baetanarb coat 
Bulletin russe de statistique financiére et de législation. . 
(Current monthly nina La. 8vo. ..... Ee seaneie et encode as 
Manuel du porteur de fonds russes. (Emprunts Chal The Ministry of 
cotés a l’etranger.) HSvoOeTISO5I eaten sci Finance 
- Prices. Diagram-maps showing prices of rye nly} The Department of 
oats in European Russia. (Current monthly Commerce and 
numbers.) Sheets Susi ..ciesssmu sigue merino ndee. tees Manufactures 
Morts violentes, 1875-87. 4t0.  ciecssccerceees Petes eses Liasvesi 4 
Mouvement de la Population, 1890-91. 2 vols............. 


Publications du Comité Central de Statistique. Apercu 
bibliographique des, parues jusqu’au 1 Aotit, 1895. ; 
Réglements sur le premier recensement de la Popula- + 
tion de ’ Empire., Sm-8v0; 1895%.20es. geen -te-sscee 
Recensement des Chevaux, 1891. Diagram-maps. 8vo. 
Statistique Fonciére de Huit Gouvernements. (Repar- 
tition des cultures, Kc.) 8 parts 8vo. 1894-95 ......., J 
Trade. Current Monthly Returns. Be Russian] .... Customs Department. 


The Central Statisti- 
cal Committee 


Servia— 
Annuaire Statistique du apaneyy: de Serbie. 1*©| The Statistical Bu- 
BHN 60 NLSISE TUSVO., ss dieters adcactencevndecgeruteve etter els Ae «vee ff reau 
Spain— 
Comercio Exterior de Espafia. Estadistica general 
del;"en 1804.7 4.to: mee Ss. fae... < ck. aes Geka eee TheDirector-General 
Comercio Exterior. | Resumenes fe tealys de la of Customs 
Estadistica del. (Current numbers) .............c0cece 
Sociedad Geografica de Madrid. Boletin. (Current 
monthly. nce role ae 7 MAR OR ebudicales } nope elay 
Sweden— 
Sate till Sveriges Officiela Statistik :-- 
A. Befolkningsstatistik, 1893. (Population) ............ *) 
B. Rattsvisendet, 1893. (Civil Justice) we 
C. Bergshandteringen, 1894. (ilinerals) ahi tet yes 


D. Fabriker och Manufakturer, 1893. (Factories) 

E. Inrikes Sjéfart och Handel, 1894. (Shipping)... 

F. Utrikes Handel och Sjéfart. I. Utrikes Handeln, The Central Statisti- 
LOOES (Dread e) tic eee peers sees st, tks ection 

G. Fangvarden, 1894. (Prisons, &€C.).....ccssccscsessesere 

I. Telegrafvisendet, 1894. (Telegraphs) GAG, tess | 

K. Helso-och Sjukvarden, 1893. (Public Health.).... 

L. Statens Jernvagstrafik, 1894. (Railways)............ 

M. Postverket, 1894. (Postal) ...issesssccceonsieecees 

Ne Jordbruk & Boskapsskétsel, 1895. (Agriculture) ) 
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By whom Presented 


Donations. | (when not purchased). 


(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 





Sweden Contd. 
Bidrag till Sveriges Officiela Statistik—Contd, 
O. Landtmateriet, 1894. (Surveys) oi... esses a 
P. Undervisningsviisendet, 1886, 1892-938. (Hdu- 
@abioriy):  4y partes. pccedel in bnssak idles boviacaceeeros Boon 
Q. Statens Dominer, 1894. (Forestry) 0.0.0... 


R. Valstatistik, 1885, 1892. (Electoral.) 2 parts 
S. Allmanna Arbeten, 1894. (Public Works) ........ 
T. Lots-och Fyrinrattningen .... 1894... 
U. Kommunernas Fattigvard och Finanser, 1893. 
(Poor: Relig Macy Asks sans tiarctn tn sss etyn wee 
V. Brainvins Tillverkning, &e. 1892-94. (Dis- 
tallories, ACC. pMmeietr- cic te aes recto tadebee cossStecsbanceny 
Y. Sparbanksstatistik, 1893. (Savings Banks) ........ - nee 
General-Sammandrag dfver 1894 Ars Bevillning. Fol. we Pena Statis- 
Kapital-Konto till Riks-Hufvud-Boken, 1894. Fol... Ramah are: 
- Ofversigt af Sveriges Riksbanks Stallning, 1894. Fol. 
Ofversigt af de enskilda sedelutgifvande bankernas, &c., , 
LSO4.. Hols cies: pe ceeeaene tora nenas etnantsy Hea Ni laetidene 
Fiiksstat fOr &r T8962 Sma 4b... cecssgesssssarsstecassvsssencsanses 
Rikets in-och Utférsel. Jan.—Dec., 1891-95. 12 parts 
Sammandrag af Riksbankens Stallning. 12 parts. 
oO atl —D oc. LSOD sitieenestsheloss. ker aenth ccumveducelccdaes 
Sammandrag af de enskilda sedelutgifvande bankernas 
.. Jdan.—Dec., 1895, 12 parts. ~4t0........ ee 
“Statistik Tidskrift. 1895. No.1. 800. sesssssssssn 
Uppgifter om Hypoteksbanken, &c., dr 1894. Fol. .... J 


Switzerland— 7 
Annuaire Statistique de la Suisse. 5° année, 1895.) 
Bulletin démographique et sanitaire suisse. (Current ( The Federal Statis- 
WOOL NUM bers), siren versus eesetest eats Mecvestectedsaceceldbesdes f tical Bureau 
Journal de Statistique Suisse. 1896. Heft 1 ............ 


United States— 


Agriculture. Report of Secretary of, 1895. 8vo. 64 i The ‘Department ‘of 


Agricultural Department... Monthly reports of the Agriculture 


Statistician on Crops, &e. (Current numbers) ........ 
Census, 1890—- 

Report on Manufacturing Industries at the Eleventh ) 
Census: 1890. Part 3. Selected Industries. 
ALO. sicdincgopipncnectb tess pert t tec ON ERM hter eth acivedacvlnnds 

Report on Transportation business at the Eleventh 
Census: 1890. Part 2. peeps Nt yrs Water. | The Hon. George F. 
Map, 4to.. ae, Hoar 

Report on Wealth, ‘Debt, ‘and Taxation at the 
Hleventh Census: 1890. Part 2. Valuation and 


Taxation. p MapsyAtols ian scat x iteet i..stobaioreess 
Comptroller of the Currency. Annual Report of, | The Comptroller of 
Zn di Veep B05. aN ol, UevOvous Area ah eelast eno: the Currency 


Consular Reports, Special. Vol. xii. Highways of 
Commerce. The Ocean lines, Railways, Canals, and tistics D Fe 
other Trade Routes of Foreign Countries. Maps, &e. € Stat aa 
1895 and current monthly numbers. 8vo.. OR 

Education. Report of Commissioner of, for 1892-93.) The Commissioner of 
V OURS TON. dean vrvierearsvvonvven eter eoraiviprtav aes ori eieet so voatblasea sey Education 


The Bureau of Sta- 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. (when not purchased), 


pape pe ste 
(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
United States—Contd. 
Debt. Monthly Statements of the Public, and of Cash ) 
in Treasury. (Current numbers.) Sheets................ 
Finances. Annual Report of Secretary of Treasury 
on the state of, for 1894-95. 8vo. 71 pp... vrs 
Gold, Silver, and Notes, &c., in Circulation, a 
Changes in Money and Bullion in the Treasury. 
Monthly Statements. (Current numbers.) Sheets. ) 
Finance, Commerce and Immigration. (Current } 


monthly mim berg. We ALO, ete ietet ies ocisoise.dedssnascidebgeceeoe | 
Foreign Commerce of the United States, 1791-1895, pears 


| By whom Presented 


( The Secretary of the 
Treasury 





Imports and Exports of Gold and Silver, 1821-95, Tourette 
Exports and Imports of Merchandise per capita, abralticar 
7 OD URO ee LA real Pee tg tviceia io: sek sh }invnehestddedeoottn ey J 
Foreign Exchange, Rate of, between New York and yap ie Ww 
London in the first week of each month, and Monthly te Eee MG i 
Imports and Exports of Gold from 1878 to 1895. A He elena 
Folded diagrams, 8V0....s.ssssscseserssecsssesseenearessessesens 
Labor. Bulletin of the Department of, Nos. 1 and 2, 
Oo MGs a VI eral stk eater steers faqs veaaes ienaaesd dete pe-oeisteeates 
Labor. Proceedings of National Association of Officials 
of Bureaus of Labour Statistics in the United States. > L. G. Power, Esq. 
Eleventh Annual Convention, 1895. 8vo.. as 
Library of Surgeon-General’s Office, U. Ss. “Army. n 
Index-Catalogue. Authors and Subjects. Vol. xvi. | 
W.—Zythus. Abbreviations of Titles of Medical | The Surgeon-Gene- 


The Department 


Periddicals, Sue an8 v0.0 W1895 +..,...0:c..ccsnessvetvnaenatand r ral 
Surgeon-General of the Army. Report of, for eae 

OTVAUING OU ie es ALONE) OAS Ow Geasuso.ossecenespansbvaseonnceceunie 
Connecticut— 


Bureau of Labor Statistics. 7th Report for 1891 
(in 2 vols.), 8th and 9th Reports for 1892-93 +} The Bureau of Labor 
(1 vol.), and 11th Report for 1895. 4 vols. 8vo. 

State Board of Health. Monthly Bulletins. (Cur- 


TOME NUM VOTE) meee aeteasessseeecssos>-casednesvovgssestobecents are oF Health 
Iowa. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Labor Bulletin. The Bur £ Lab 
_ (Crastren t ti Ders it arsre cance enatasa tition Vadaios stu conden cop gud ues } fe isin aif ae 
Massachusetts— pid ee 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor. 25th Annual Report, é 
March, ‘1S95.0£8 vipa cee ate etek cree ich esses ce ogsces : thas i 7 eae of Labor 
Manufactures. Annual Statistics of, 1894. S8vo..... ‘ eA 
State Board of Health. 26th Annual Report for Pha Boarder Healthy 


L894. Sv. sd. eeesetaeeees Mar ecbets Gaeleidnish sdssccedavt vanes 
New York. Association for improving condition of pe 
the Poor. Cultivation of vacant Me lots by the + The Association 


unemployed.’ (Syose ESQ iataarersetesssb Sree 1i6steserescepstes 
Rod Record, a Monthly Journal of Economics. : 

Vola Nore tah (aGeMMee es sucka The Publishers .. 
Bradstreet’s Journal. (Current weekly numbers)............ The Editor 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle. (Current weekly 

numbers, with Supplements).,..c..s-.ssssvoseserrsccssssenes 2 
Dun’s Review. Vol. iii, No. 127. 4th Jan., 1896° M Roe Dp 

‘containing Statistics of failures in United States eae sa te sa 

ad} Canadadn: 1895). Ato gigh sta. cacsgsqoachsd-asoaesesesveassi>- a oe 


Employer and Employed. (Current numbers).....00000 The Editor 
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(when not purchased), 


(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
United States—Contd. 
Engineering and Mining Journal. (Current numbers)..., The Editor 
Journal of Political Economy. Vol. iv, No. 1, 1895 .... The Publisher 
National Geographic Magazine, an illustrated Monthly. Ton Hedeck 
Vol. vii, Nos. 1 and 2, 1896. . Plates, Svo. .............00 ac SA Nae 
Political Science Quarterly. Vol. x, No. 4, 1895............ The Editor 
Quarterly Journal of Economics. Vol. x, No. 2, 
SOG: «2a Sas Be pee nM Ae esc ME ReaD NYS ie \nsptanicd sa bib ed gonisea ui 
Rhodes’ Journal of Banking and The Banker’s sides 
zine consolidated. (Current monthly numbers)........ 
Yale Review. Vol. iv, No.4. February, 1896. ............ a 
Actuarial Society of America. Papers and Trans- THoieneser 
actions. Vol.iv, No.14. Oct., 1895. 8vo............. \ ma oon 
American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
Annals. Vol. vii, No. 1, 1896, and Sopplement—} The Academy 
Theory of Social Forces: by 8. N. Patten. 1896.... 
American Geographical Society. Bulletin. Plates. Tie Soliet 
(Ceiron te Marti be ra ieegtet i oihy v-ssedes thectonyarghennes ueaaideyrbsoonsotes Coen Aa 
American Statistical Association. Quarterly Publica- The A ti 
tions. New Series. Nos. 31 and 32. 1895. a peek Ae 
Smithsonian Institution— 
Account of the Institution, its origin, history, objects, 7 
and achievements. Plates, OVO LSID cee. seer steer 
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shania Contain Yo Knowledge. “S38 | yy ryt 
Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections. Nos. 971 | 
D972 oP EVO POA Or sy sties cy cigvapacerealyuciuy-ouenspinen0- am 
Uruguay— 
Anuario Estadistico de la Republica. <Afio 1894.) The Statistical Bu- 
Plates and diagrams. | Lay BVO. . -.icssecessssscersesscssvopeoee reau 
International— 
Bulletin International des Douanes. (Current ; 
nitmibers.)  SvGs wagers donee veevesedrssesieehh A cbeoruse laiscicce ALS sel cel 


Conférence Monétaire Internationale de 1878. Procas- ph ei 
Werbatix.; «FOUR meemrrsen tects. iih.siccenpssgeesedrpee tooo lgnoeenand } ai peer 


(b) India and Colonial Possessions. 
Tadia, British— 
Census of 1891— 
Baroda. Part 1, Report. Part 2, Tables. 2 vols.) 


Ole Dia graneiy. cme tty etic 0 sary tt pamecareeteatses ovbsiocce 
Cochin. Report on the Census of, 1891. a.pD.— 
LOGE: stim, 0h (2 parte ins VOY es, 8 sccccucteensseceosss «ree 
Kashmir State. Report on the Census and Imperial Ailes) ASeoretaeye | oF 
: | ; 
and Supplementary Tables. 40.0.0... cssssesecereerees bso ene foeinea in 


Mysore. Part 1, Report with Appendices. Parts 2, 
3 and 4, Imperial and other Tables, with Indices 
of Castes and Occupations. Supplement, being a 
list of villages in the Mysore Province, and com- 
paring the Populations as per Censuses of 1891, , 
1881, and 1871. 5 vols. Maps, &c. Fol.......... J 


Council 
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Donations. (when not purchased). 


(b) India and Colonial Possessions—Contd, 
XIndia, British— Contd. 
Census of 1891—Contd. 

Nizam’s Dominions | Haidarabad]. Parts 1 and 2, 
Report on the census operations. Part 3, Imperial 
and Supplementary Tables, and Caste Index. 
3 vols.” Hol. “Diagranis? @ewite. ce te ceca tee 

Rajputana. Part 1, The Report, Imperial Tables, | The Secretary of 
and Supplementary Returns. Part 2, The Pro- + State for India in 
vincial Tables and Remarks. 2 vols. Diagram Council 
maps. Hol.) Wns crete meaner etter taut aces 

Travancore. Report on the Census of, taken 1891, 
along with the Imperial Census of India. 2 vols. 


Mapa; &es SV On tice dence mercies vteaesiitess J 
Mineral Production in India. Review of, for 1894.) The Department of 
HO ners Revenue 


Trade by Land with ‘Foreign. ‘Countries. “Monthly The 
Accounta., «(Current mumibers)y 20. pce teeceee cos steceass 
Trade and Navigation. Monthly Accounts. (Current 


Statistical Bu- 
reau, Government 


of India 
num bers)s Ness kOe a eee eee eeM castles cates 
Bengal. General Report on Public Instruction in] The Lieut.-Governor 
‘Bengal for, 1894-95.)) Maps Hol... ccisecusereeccecnsteese of Bengal 
Madras Presidency. Report regarding the possibility 
of introducing Land and Agricultural Banks io The India Office 
the Madras Presidency. Vol.1. Fol. 1898. ........ 
Another copy presented by the compiler ................ F. A. Nicholson, Esq. 
Indian Engineering. (Current weekly numbers).......... The Editor 


Canada, Dominion of— 
Debates of House of Commons of Canada. ee 


1895..° 2Bivolasy Sv ose eater ees bocce ed edeaieendiaceaticeme 
Journals of House of Caan of Canada. Vol. xxix. 
Session: L895 see eee ete tas voushtibcecacmecs ccdesewsne 


Journals of the Senate of Canada. Vol. xxix., 1895 
Sessional Papers. Session 1895. Vols. 1, Auditor- 
General. 2, Puhlic Accounts, Chartered Banks, 
Unpaid Dividends. 3, Insurance. 4, Trade and 
Navigation. 5, Inland Revenue, Agriculture, Forest 











WW al thy i siicesw tag are se eatese neem eemmetised Peg tsseFicinnasesvuanuatercee 
Adulteration of Food. Report on, for 1894-96............ 
Agriculture. Report of Minister of, for 1896 ............ 
Auditor-General. Report of, for 1894-95 we Det ee ee 
Civil Service List, L805 oe. eters ers tenes (cce er ac rie oes (oadaine? 
‘Copyright Question. Conference on the, 1895 ........ ea Mh 
Ketimates for 1896-708 cic etme sites ette. Meru tector sete: 





Indian Affairs. Report of Department of, for 1894-95 
Liquor Traffic. Index to Report of Royal Com- | 
mission.on; 1895... ics hehe eeeecee tome ge Pe tea cee tesheeuel ts este 
Marine and Fisheries. Report of Department of, 1895 ! 
‘Militia and Defence. Report of Department, 1894-95 

Pilotage System at St. John, N.B. Report on, 1895 
Postmaster-General. Report of, for 1894-95................ 
Public Accounts for 1894-O5 iis Wea ccectsogseertsciesscartovstss 
Public Works. Report of Minister of, for 1894-95... 
Trade and Commerce. Report of Department, 1894- 95 
Trade and Navigation Returns for 1894-95 
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(b) India and Colonial Possessions—Contd. 
Canada, Dominion of—Contd. 
Banks acting under Charter. Monthly Statements of. 
QS aererrh MCE OPS WLS css chrcs Nersetiees ears o<fsuses:easdpnoscenasi sees 
Ontario Bureau of Industries. Bulletins 55, Sta- 
tistics of Ontario. 56, Crops and Live Stock mf The Bureau 
RRC REPS MO OVENS ALS TUSiE. Coot eattessxttesiaay sé clad tealisniotosines orcenlint sa 


} N.S. Garland, Esq. 


Ynsurance and Finance Chronicle. (earveti Meoee The Editor 
TAMAS Pe aan teers terete ccrertcnsoh east telcasthepsaadttseesngyoouten Peat «ate 


Cape of Good Hope— 
Agricultural and Live Stock Returns for 1894-95.] The Agent - General 


Okay LBOt a onan acaneeestecrst Hacer Bere! aero riecbee an orien for the Cape 
Jamaica— . 
Annual Report of Registrar-General for year ended | The Registrar-Gene- 
ABET NLARCH LOU Ur EM EOL ta ceccnsctsesctestincs cdaestioad dealers snes ral 


New South Wales— 
1G) BQO Gory SGM DOL ey crzctieessctcescattinsetaseas od eceens pases 7 
‘Railways and Tramways, Government. Annual | 
Report of Railway Commissioners for 1894-95. |The: Agent General 


M for New South 
apes hic. ,/ LOL arenes ecccatotebeecrstaatecnceencncsosaiteneee tree Wales. 
Wealth and ‘Progress of New South Wales, 1894. (In | 

2 vols.) Vol. 1 Herglabhs issad.t” SOs... ach ececsutesur vos J 


Statistical Register for 1894 and previous years. 
Parts 9, Education, Science and Art. 10, Religion, | The Government - 
Hospitals and Charities. 11, Local Government. Statistician 
12, Miscellaneous ....... Patter aac te sce cthe adetntascdagevecsoouaay 


New Zealand— 
Friendly Societies. 18th Annual Report by the 


Registrar of, Tor; LOO MoM. kek ctescneeekccrsesetses The Registrar of 

Friendly Society Financial Reform. 4 pp., fol. Friendly Societies 
LOG ccd. sansa res tighones Mer en ee me RE rega tts ess ite ewNeeropneloeris ; 

Labour Department. Journal of the. 8vo. (Cur-] The Labour Depart- 
MOUb NUMDEPA) .ticihe acter ome ene mete oes eaccaaeke sence ment 

New Zealand Official Year-Book, 1895. Map, plates, | The Registrar-Gene- 
OnE Ciagrans.» STO oe rsecnipeisacmnssucaaesvaetesatersiosse evade ral of New Zealand 

Queensland— 


Friendly Societies, Building Societies, and Trade ) 


one 10th ,Report of Kegistrar of, for | Th e Registrar-Gene- 


Supplements to the Government Gazette (containing | tal.ot Queensland 


Vital Statistics). (Current numbers) .......seccceeseee es 
South Australia— 
Australasian Statistics for 1893.  Fol........cscscsersseeeceseees x 
Statistical Register, 1894.) Pol. -..ccccicssesccsspseossescessseres \ The Chief Secretary 
Births and Deaths. Monthly Statements of. (Current | The Registrar-Gene- 
SSIIUT ORLA Pa ceptcts ys Save viveee ss Vercudeeia sind ona eh vee; iaeh conse Seiraleap ee ral of S. Australia 


Straits Settlements— 
The Perak Government Gazette. (Current weekly] The Government 
ME MIEIINY cites eh veslin ondeesebp sa tips ve selon casvsvorviersubiats covrevvenivaye Secretary 
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(b) India and Colonial Possessions—Contd. 


Tasmania— es es 
Statistics of the Colony for 1894. Fol. ...sesscsssesseevees NEEL sas 
Victoria— ; 
Statistical Register of the Colony for 1893. Fol. ........ TheHon.ThePremier 
Statistical Register of the Colony for 1894. Parts5,| The Assistant 
Finance; 6, Vital Statistics ..1.:.....,.cccccscorooesscecncedeeces Government Statist 
Public Library, Musecms, and National ea ’ 
Report of Trustees for, 1894.. Sy. wisse-cur-ceecesseressvasors Sta 


(c) United Kingdom and its several Divisions. 
United Kingdom— 
Army Medical Department. Report for 1894, with 

Appendix, Vol. 3xxviMeESvO. w....:.ss aro eeeaeretres at 

Board of Trade Journal. (Current monthly numbers).... The Board of Trade 
Health of the Navy. Statistical Report on, for 1894.1 The Medical Depart- 
Maps, 8vo. (464) aa URE ete ment of Navy 
Labour Gazette. Journal of Labour Department o : 
Board of Trade. (Current monthly numbers) \ ge re 
Local Government Board— 

24th Annual Report, 1894-95. [C-7867.] 8yvo. 1895) 

Supplement to 24th Annual Report, 1894-95, con- 
taining Regulations, &c., as to Election of Parish 
Councillors, &. [C-7905.] 8vo. 1896 ............ . The Local Govern- 

Reports and Papers on the Port and Riparianf ment Board 
Sanitary Survey of England and Wales, 1893-94 ; 
with Introduction by the Medical Officer of the 
Board. [C-7812.] Maps, 8vo, 1895 oe 

Mines and Minerals. First Annual General Report 
upon the Mineral Industry of the United Kingdom | 

for 1894. Maps and diagrams, fol. 1895 ...........00 . The Home Office 

Mines and Quarries. Fatal Accidents and Deaths | 

during 1895. (Advance proof of certain tables) .... J 

Statistical Abstract for the several Colonial and other ) 

Possessions of the United Kingdom in each year 

from 1880 to 1894. 32nd No. [0-7904.] 8vo. 

ARS SR ei Ne rnin clic) ul Jy tS IE SER ae ' The Board of Trade 

Strikes and Lock-outs of 1894. Report by the Chief 

Labour Correspondent on. [C-7901.] 1893. ........ 

Trade and Navigation. (Current monthly returns) .... ) 


\ The Department 


eoceoeee 














Great Britain— 
Agriculture. Board of. Annual Reports of Proceed- 
ings under the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Acts, 

Markets and Fairs (Weighing of Cattle) Acts, &c., | 

for 1894. Maps and plates, 8vo. [C-7685.] 1895 [ 

Agriculture. Journal of the Board of. Vol. ii, | 

Nos. 3 and 4. 8vo. 1895-96 


The Board of Agri- 
culture 


PORTO ORCC CE EEe CHORE REL ODER EEEE HEED 


England and Wales— 
British Museum. Catalogue of Printed Books. 
S parts, 4t06 71 895.96 oe ee elo eecsre ties anna ice The Trustees 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages. Fifty-seventh Annual] The Registrar-Gene- 
Report of Registrar-General of. (1894.) [C-7768.] ral of England 
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(c) United Kingdom and its Divisions—Contd. 
England and Wales—Contd. 
Quarterly Return of Marriages to Sept., 1895; Births 
SMC. abs, 0G) OCa LOGO. INO. LOS | surrcaessccecesecasaeape The Registrar-Gene- 


Births and Deaths in London, and in twenty-seven ral of England 
other Great Towns. (Current weekly returns) ........ 
London— . 
Report on Fires in London during 1895. Fol......... 
London Technical Education Gazette. Caen ne Sian County 
Mion bh] y MUM GCEs) ea acucads.ainthicssba. ate bana Mie j beekiy 


London School Board. Report of School Accommo- 
dation and Attendance Committee for the year > The Board 
ending Lady-Day, 1895. 2 vols., la. fol. ............ 

Leeds. Annual Reports to the Urban Sanitary] The Medical O‘icer 

Authority of the Borough for 1890-94. 5 vols., 8vo. of Health 

Manchester. Weekly and Quarterly Returns of the 

Medical Officer. (Current numbers) ........ccccscscesees \ a2 

Ireland— 

Births and Deaths in Dublin, and in fifteen of the) 
principal Urban Sanitary Districts. (Current weekly | 
MODULNIVS) e. csh pe eee edie acer tear rane ch aaie ss cteescnaas coe \. 

Quarterly Return of Marriages to Sept., 1895, Births | 
and Deaths to, Dec, 1895.. No, 128 o 5... ssoissescosssoeosees J 


The Registrar-Gene- 
ral of Ireland 


Scotland— 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages in the eight principal 
Towns. (Current weekly and monthly returns) .... | The Registrar-Gere- 
Quarterly Return of Births, Deaths, and Marriages ral of Scotiaad 
registered during quarter ending 31st Dec., 1895 .... 
Aberdeen. Reports by Medical Officer of Health | The Medical Officer 
and Sanitary Inspector. (Current numbers.) 8vo. of Health 
Glasgow. The Evolution of the function of Public 
Health Administration as illustrated by the Sanitary 
History of Glasgow in the nineteenth Century, and . 
Raabe since 1854, with an exposition of suite + ee 
By James B. Russell, M.D., &¢. Senior Medical | 
Officer of Health. Diagrams, 8vo0., 1895 wee J 


(d) Authors, &c. 
Atkinson (Edward). The Cost of Bad Money. 26 pp., 
PSV ES LL LLED Re EVD haba taciahcs tae be ce acne eres tae cade oseaonatovae starve: 
Barberet (J.). Le Travail en France. Monographies 
Professionnelles. Tome 1. viii + 488 pp., la. 8vo. } Purchased 
APs LRG arse ARR is Ae, Med eeu bei cate cava badeg i tase ki 
Barnard (Alfred). Orchards and Gardens ; iy ae | 


} The Author 


Mr. William White- 
ley 


} The Author 


and modern, with description of those owned by Mr. 
W. Whiteley. 260 pp., obl. 4to. Plates, kc. 1895 
Black (W.G.). Summer Meteorology—Seaside. 17 pp. 
PP PAI BBM ae LS Oe, bac eri recas¥inctarsclsasyseubicsdayaneandvecves 
Booth (Charles). Life and Labour of the People in 
London, edited by. Vol. vii. Population classified by 
Trades (contd.) viii + 508 pp. Diagrams, 8vo. 1896 
Bourguin (Maurice). La Mesure de la Valeur et la TASH 
Monnaie. 276 pp. Diagrams, 8vo. Paris, 1896... ... Pee gt 


| Messrs. Macmillan & 


Q2 
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(d) Authors, &c.—Contd. 
Broomhall (Geo. J: 8.).. Broomhall’s Corn Trade Year 
Book. The Third Annual Review of the Wort} The Author 
Grain Trade, 1895. 130 pp. Diagrams, 8vo. 1895.... 
Bruun (Laurids). Officiel Statistik. Undersogelser af 


Statsbureauernes organisation og virksomhed .. . = 
7 +186 pp., 8vo. Kjobenhavn, 1895 we cesceesees 

Cooper (Joseph). Cooper’s Tabular Guides to Industrial | 
and. Ordinary Life Assurance, &c. 1895-96 ...........00. if He 


Libraries. The Free Library Movement in Man- 
chester. “24 pp., Svo.” (L8OGs7 oa oroceatatcepaseseecteacanns vss 
Guyot (Yves)— 
Labour, Socialism, and Strikes, with an introductory ) 
note by A. J. Wilson. 122 pp.,sm. 8vo. 1896 .... | 
Publications du “Siécle.”’ Le Capital. La Moralede} \ ,, 
Ia Concurrence. Les Préjugés socialistes. Le Travail. | 
Protectionnisme et socialisme. 12mo. 1895-96 .... | 
Hoffinan (Frederick L.). The Jew as Life Risk, sane 
and Fatal Accidents to Railway Employés, 1895-96 
(published in ‘‘The Spectator,” an American In- Cia a 
airagics 8) Gurl). KACO; 0, eseseetia tem rete eee 
Juraschek (Dr. Franz von). Uebersichten der Weltwirt- : 


Crediand (William R.). Manchester Public tan | 


schaft, Jahrgang, 1885-89. Lief 15. (Hisenbahnen, 
Handels-Schiffahrt.) I2m0. 1895............cscessessseseserses 
Lavallée (René). Les Classes ouvriéres en Europe, } 
études sur leur situation matérielle et morale.» Purchased 
‘Tome iii, Angleterre. La. 8vo. Paris, 1896................ 
Leroy-Beauliew (Paul). De la Colonisation chez } 


39 


peuples modernes, 2° édition. xvi + 659 pp., 8vo. 


Parte TL SSo Misawa eee notre reel Ic S68 vi ah A ey tts seh 
Leslie (George). The Rates of Mortality in New), 
Zealand. 16 pp., 440. Dunedin, 1895. ..................000 poo ed 


MaeDowall (Alex. B). Weather and Disease: A curve 
history of their variations in recent years. 82 pp., > Purchased 
AIA PTOME. ASV. LADO cscasneuviene: tarcicmceo meena aye te eneet 
Marsh (#. F.), M.D. Value of Family history and 
personal condition in estimating a liability to con- 
sumption (published by the Mutual Life Insurance a 


Company of New York). 23 pp., 4to. 1895 .......... 
Mayr (Dr. Georg von) .— 
Selbstmordstatistik. 23 pp., la. 8vo. 1895 .......... 7 
Zar Technik der Ausbeutung meinbete dip ala The Author 
Aviva bens nals ey, pul Sopot ttt eeu een ee 
Miltiet (Wh). Apergu sur le monopole de l’alcool en 
Suisse. AUP. OV Oc ee LILO pe Oavarncte sevesovansnonecasectreniers i s 


Nicholson (Professor J. Shield)— 


Strikes and Social Problems. viii+238 pp., 8vo. 1896 ; Vecare Annee 


‘Treatise on Money and Essay on Monetary Problems. lack 


Third edition. xviii + 431 pp., 8vo. 1895 ............ 
Norman (John Henry). The World’s two metal and) 
four other currency intermediaries. The world’s | 
prices as affected by the Foreign and Colonial } The Author 
Exchanges of six currency intermediaries. 6 + 65 pp., | 
Be LG OD Yc indivsn Gptannscnrteuee tai ere eee ttces cee dtae ake ak: 
Tattersall.s (William). Cotton Trade Circular. Annual’ 
Review for 1895. 7 pp., 4to. 1896 ......., ena 
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(d) Authors, &c.— Contd. 
Thunen (Henri de). Recherches sur linfluence que le } 
prix des grains, la richesse du sol et les impdts | 
exercent, sur les systémes de culture. Traduit de} Purchased 
Y’Allemand par Jules Laverriére. xvi + 348 pp., 8vo. 
EAMG 1 Le coc ctppvki tata (eapaaaiacennecteoe) (savecnc sae) Uvaiesepacaodsg ase 
Thunen (Jean-Henri de). Le Salaire naturel et son 
rapport au taux de l’intérét. Traduit de FAlteand | 
par Mathieu Walkoff. 254 pp., 8vo. Paris, 1857 .... 
Virgilit (Filippo). Il Problema agricolo e lavvenire 
sociale. 294 pp, sm. Svyo, Palermo, 1895..........i..0000¢4 He ene 
Voysey (Rev. Charles). Theism as a Science of Natural 
Theology and Natural Religion. 8vo. 1895...........00 ie 
Weddel (W. & Co.)— 
Australian Dairy Produce Report, season 1894-95. } 
8 pp., 1895, with diagram showing Australasian 
Dairy Produce in British Markets, season 1894-95... | Theos Kien: 
Review of the Frozen Meat Trade, 1895. 15 pp., with 
diagrams showing Prices and Imports of Frozen | 
DA ead SOB GO ease eencsietavecivvercnunakeh sor oureapsnatecraccvevste cys) J 
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(e) Soci>ties, &c. (British).* 
Bimetallic League. Leaflets:—Nos. 4. The fictions of) 
the Gold Standard Defence Association: F.J. Faraday. | 
7. Measure of Value and Metallic Currency. 8. ; 
England’s adoption of the Gold Standard: H. R. | 
Grenfell. 9. The Gresham Law: H. H. Gibbs. | The League. 
10. Bimetallism and Legal Tender: 7. 2. Powell. 
12. The facts as to French Bimetallism: 4. 2 | 
Grenfell. 13. Working of Bimetallism in the United | 
mates: ff Schmidt. & BVO, LBUO-GOlr riyesehischagracosrerres ss 
British Artisan Expedition to America. Equipped and } 
sent out by the proprietors of the ‘‘ Dundee Courier”? j 
and ‘Dundee Weekly News” Newspapers ... Reports | bi 
of Delegates, &c., sh The Dundee Courier’s Biccdal r D. C. Thomson, Esq. 
Agricultural Commissioner’s Visit to Canada and | 
trip to the Pacific. 8vo. Dundee, 1893 
British Association. Report of Sixty-fifth meeting held Mis Aaa ein 
at Ipswich in September, 1895. Plates, 8vo. .............. RE ae Le 
British Economic Association. Hconomic Journal. 
VUES On SY CGG Boy! EUR Wee AES capil Sb ato cl Ae et DU 
Economic Review. Vol. vi, No. 1. 8vo. 1896 ............. The Publisher 
British Iron Trade Association— 
Tron and Steel Industries of Belgium and Germany.) 
Report of the Delegation organised by the Associa- } 
BLOT REV OUNe LOOT ccc Miike tera NENG aie + J. 8. Jeans, Esq. 
Iron and Steel Industries in 1894, Annual Statistical | 
Report of the Secretary to the Members for 1894... } 
Children. Report on Scientific Study of Mental and’) 
Physical Conditions of Childhood, with particular | 
reference to children of defective constitution, and $ The Committee 
with recommendations as to education and training. | 
8vo. 1895 


2) 


SOOO ETOH OHHH OTOH OTHE HOHE LEH O NESE OHSS SOLEEE HOHE OH EH ESOS HED EOE TH EEOS 





* Foreign and Colonial Societies will be found under the various Countries 
or Possessions to which they belong. 
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(e) Societies, &c. (British)—Contd. 
Committee on Intant Mortality. Keport. 7 pp. fol.\ 7, Watford Esq 
DSO eteetge ete sack Abs teronssit acs edentges 7 Oe teemmmeea rian ter chcacaessmasveatoscee ct : ; 
Co-operative Wholesale Societies, Limited, Bears . 
and Scotland. Annual for 1896. Diagrams, &c., 8vo. Furchates 
East India Association. Journal. (Current numbers) .... The Association 
Imperial Institute. Journal. (Current monthly numbers).. The Institute 


Institute of Bankers. Journal. (Current numbers) ........ 5 

Iron and Steel Institute. Journal. Vol. xlviu, plates, 
Sk bap hig Re LEED De TOW PAM Henne aA tad. ance + Ne a i 

London Chamber of Commerce Journal. (Current | The Chamber of 
numbers) ........... caunele oA LACy Ate ena Me meaneme nena o rates aetna ieee Commerce 


London Hospital. General Statement of Number of | pas 
Patients ere treatment during 1895. Sheet ............ t Tee 
Middlesex Hospital. Reports of the Medical, Surgical, 
and Pathological Registrars for 1894. 8vo. ....... pee as 
Peabody Donation Fund. 31st Annual Report of the- 
ete for AS9S.'\ 460s is crite etree oct eees ‘ scien bet ie: \ J. Crouch, Esq. 
Royal Agricultural Society. Journal. ‘Third eee abe 
Vol. vi, part 4. 1895... std Ri inclisa is a The moctery 
Royal Asiatic Society. Journal for January, 1896............ i 
Royal Geographical Society. Geographical Journal. 
LCosrent: num Dery eerie reer elena cashes vesre rasa 
Royal Irish Academy— ) 
AsiSt OL Len bersie) OOO OVO met a ctkens sides éetoscssatsangasee- 
Proceedings. Third series. Vol. iii, No.4. December, 
1895. EP lates eOUO. tre eee Ie occ wctdeoonres bu ennnne 
Transactions. Vol. xxx, Parts 15—16. 4to. 1895.... 
Royal. Meteorological Society— 
Monthly Results of Observations. Nos. 57 and 58.] 


The Academy 


Bv0. VL SO ae aiadscct eee Nes sg ck teb os c0 ced con rsaes R. H. Hooker, Esq. 
Quarterly Journal. Vol. xxi, No. 96. October, 1895 i 
Royal Society. Proceedings. (Current numbers) ............ The Society 
Royal United Service Institution. Journal. (Current The Institut; 
TRINA NN Due re a amity ite teh A, | AA OR chide rhe vate 
Sanitary Institute. Journal. Vol. xvi, part 4. 1896........ The Institute 
Society of Arts. Journal... (Current numbers)  ..........0.... The Society 
Statisticai and Social Inquiry Society of Ireland. Journal. | 
Vol. x, Part 2. November, 1895. 80. .........-sssecosoeeees Si eee 


= Peale Institution. Transactions. (Current Pa Thattcestetion 


(f) Periodicals, &c. (British).* 


Accountant, "The. .c.../:.:cstt eae Current numbers The Editor 
Atheneum, EHS v5 ..:e.ccssebrecssenoseere geeeseates ; ” 
Australian Trading World.......sssse waeaitss % 
Bankers’ Magazine, The............-scsssecseoeseee 9 ” 
Bimetallist, The. Vol. i, 1895 and........ os - 
British Trade Journal, The .........sc0.c000+8 ; 92 9 
Building Societies Gazette, The...........0.. » » 
Colliery, Guardian (1... neo. eee : ” » 
COMA CP CO ot senaicaicacvssibandac eae tern ee nema » ” 





* Foreign and Colonial Periodicals will be found under the various Countries 
or Colonies in which they are issued. 
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Donations—Contd. . 





Donati By whom Presented 
eae (when not purchased). 


(f) Periodicals, &c. (British)—Contd. 


Commercial World, The............ccssccesseeeees Current numbers The Editor 
Economist, The 


POCO e eH Heo HH OE EESODEOR OOOO OUD OSS 90RD 


» ”»> 

Finance Chronicle, The ...........sscsssecseseees ; -f Ae 
PE LPOUIA IY Re Oer br secs voor corsa sted svevnesioioasiaseses ? BS 
Incorporated Accountants’ Journal ........ 3 - 
Prsurance, POSE, LHS” co cccscssessansereedoroossadesos ss 2s 
x PRCCOPO LUTE is vi tecshotetessckctscstece . 4 
Investors’ Monthly Manual, The ............. ¥ s 
Iron and Coal Trades’ Review, The ........ mA oe 
Machinery Market, The ...........scssscssessees * rn 
LIL TE 2 secure ee iysec cs beep howe oh ee cea RS re Ae 
Bea icy- LLOldor,y PWG wicctiereccess-dentacrceicsneoseors 93 Ae 
HOBG- MB GAZING, TNC pie ncs...cscncsiecesasecsvsrovaste i -e 
CO VLONY 95 JWG 2f Bee 5 Say IES ccs ncd sc haeiecgadect Ke e 
Sanitary Record THe ci scccsccessssessovscevseecvecee ” 9 
Sipping World, "LHS Wwotecsseecsavobecnceoese ag i 
REA EESD 1 ILCs. oh hccctoce terol ches vunckavtes desire creas ne 33 * 


Brewers’ Almanack and Wine and Spirit Trade Annual) Percy C. Morgan, ~ 
LOTR SOG 4 coke cote reer ot casce hea deaauates Ancattent tacarasees ts Esq. 


Cosmopolis. Vol. i, No. 2, February, 1896. An The Publisher 
International Review 

Mitchell’s Newspaper Press Directory. 51st Annual] Messrs. Mitchell and 
Pesus; 1896. «Portraits lay, SV OW .cccctcesscscsssecd sactcstasecaves Co 


Pee CrP CeO OO EOT EE OSEEEE ODT HOOOROO EOS OS SESE DS OH OOOO SESE 


Australian Handbook for 1896 (Gordon and Gotch) _........ Purchased 
Banking Almanack and Directory, 1896 ........scscscsssssseeeers oe 
British Almanack and Companion, 1896 .........scccccssseessseeereers 5 
County Councils, &c., Companion and Diary, 1896. ............. EA 
Financial Refurm Almanack for 1896 ...........csccssssccesssssssreeses = 
Ham’s Inland Revenue Year-book, 1896..............:ccssccessseseees - 
iazell’ s Annus! OKs | BOG cased ieneeedcindecerac sxstueateiessaters A 
Howe’s Directory to Metropolitan Charities, ........ccsssee “3 
Kelly’s Handbook to the Titled Classes, 1896 .........sssseese : 
Kew Bulletin. (Current numbers) ..............sssccssssesesersesesoees . 
yl oclicn yD IveCCOT yn Mets rte cacs eed nent atostaonot ster taccantavcesses ba 
Official Year-Book of Church of England, 1896 ...........008 y 
Palmer’s Quarterly Index to the Times,...........scsescsossereceee 5 
Publishers’ Circular. (Current weekly numbers) .........00+ 3 
Stock Exchange Year-Book, 1896. 8V0........sssssscccsssessseeees _ 
Vacher’s Parliamentary Companion. (Current numbers)... f 


Whitaker’s Almanack for 1896 
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VI.—PERIODICAL RETURNS. , 


REGISTRATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


No. I—ENGLAND AND WALES. 
- MARRIAGES—To 307H SEPTEMBER, 1895. 
BIRTHS anv DEATHS—To 31st Drcemszr, 1895. 


A.—Serial Table of Marriages, Brrtus, and DEeatus, returned in the 
Years’ 1895-89, and in the QUARTERS of those Years. 


Calendar YEARS, 1895-89 :—Numbers. 





Nears; iccse: 95. 94, 93. 92. 91, "90. "89. 











Marriages No.| — | 226,109| 218,689] 227,135| 226,526] 223,028] 213,865 
Births........ ,, | 921,860| 889,242} 914,572] 897,957] 914,157] 869,937| 885,944 
Deaths .... ,, | 568,758| 498,515 | 569,958| 559,684} 587,925| 562,248| 518,353 





oe 
— 





QuarTERS of each Calendar Year, 1895-89. 
(I.) Marrraces :-—Numbers. 


Qrs. ended 95. 94, 93. 92. 91, 90. 89, 
META ICU IRS 0 eramcar gence green. = as Coa unter baemmemmaaenMme (rt Saracen! sree os 


March........No.}' 39,555 | 47,683 | 40,248 | 42,835 | 49,203 | 40,905 | 41,006 


June aici »» | 60,603 | 53,443 | 58,928 | 59,958 | 52,678 | 159,180 | 55,742 
September ,, | 60,973 | 60,001 | 58,539 | 58,264 | 58,651 | 57,143 | 53,820 
December ,, — | 64,982 | 60,979} 66,078 | 65,994 | 65,800 | 63,298 











(II.) Birrus :—Numébers. 


Qrs. ended 95. 94, 93. 92, 91, 90. 89, 
last day of |— |__| | || | I 
March........ No.| 240,455 | 228,808 | 231,133 | 219,999 | 229,133 | 225,640 | 220,296 
JUNG ooesscss. »> | 283,207 | 220,861 | 235,334 | 232,329 | 239,480 | 220,060 | 227,643 
September ,, | 231,724 | 215,868 |229,396 | 228,771 | 224,580 | 220,769 | 220,342 
Décember ,, | 216,474 | 223,705 | 218,709 | 216,858 | 220,964 | 203,468 | 217,666 











(III.) Drarus :—Numbers. 


Qrs. ended 05, 94, 93, 99. "Ol, 90. 89, 
last day of © |---| | sn |. 


March........ No.| 170,501 | 147,992 | 144,291 | 182,614 | 157,987 | 165,318 | 139,344 
June 2c... » |180,411 | 118,612 |133,064 | 132,080 | 171,842 |128,625 | 124,434 
September ,, | 133,569 | 107,503 | 143,555 | 116,008 | 116,690 | 122,515 | 122,362 


December ,, | 184,277 | 124,408 | 149,048 | 128,982 | 141,406 | 145,790 | 132,213 
serene rece re 
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Annual Rates of MarriacEs, Birtus, and Deatus, per 1,000 PERSONS 
Livine in the Years 1895-89, and in the QuaRTERS of those Years. 


Calendar YEARS, 1895-89 :—General Ratios. 


























WERE S erect (950 Vgn-g4 |) 84. || 98. 1.7994 4.-°O1. 1) 90, 1-789. 
Estmtd. Popln. 

of England 

and Wales 


in thousands(| 30394 | | 39061, | 295731,| 29.405, | 29,083, | 28,764, | 28,448, 


in middle of 
each Year... 








14°9 | 15:0 | 14°7:| 15-4 | 15°6 | 15:5 | 15-0 

















Persons Mar- \ Ws 


1 See ae 
i eee” ROE usies Peo sO Siesta 84 fe ae2| 814) 
Deaths: 1.0.0.5... 187 | 18-9 |' 166 | 192°|':19°0 | 20:2 |'19°5 | 18°2 











QuUARTERS of each Calendar Year, 1895-89. 


(I.) Persons Marnriep :—Ratio per 1,000. 

























































































Qrs. ended | 95. eae 940 4 2708, Fe tegh tr er.” -ti-?90. |. 89, 

last day of 2 ee x a if taal re 
PESTON wet s.tecaet. _.10°6 USO? Fs L279 11°0 EEyy 13°7 11°'5 Lie? 
RBLUNE ieisge sad sndesats 160 | 15°3 | 143 | 15:9 | 164 | 145 | 165 | 15°7 
September ........ AS Overseer ih 169% aloo) Lbs | -16-0' 1} 15'S.) 150 
December ........ — Ieee TiS A LOO! eke S we slSO! [18'S be Ves 

(II.) Brrrus:—Ratio per 1,000. 

Qrs. ended 95, Avis tod 1798.8 tah «1791, 90. | ’89. 

last day of eo - ne No bok at 
NES C1 a eee 32°71 32°04. 30°9 31°5 30°0 32°0 31°8 31°4 
BURIED 1S HIS. 2250500 30°8 32°O te 29") 31:7 31:7 33°0 30°7 32°1 
September ......... 30°2 | 30°8 | 28°5 30°7 | 30°9 | 80°6 | 30°5 30°7 
December ........ 28°35 2072) 1 296 20:2 29°3 30°1 28°1 30°4 

(III.) Deatus:—Ratio per 1,00c. 

(ferended’ | 706.) lang, | “04 | 188. | #02. | *oL.” | "900 | *,*80. 

last day of * % ry be at 
Mare ikh.t..3-. 22°8 21°7 | 20°0 19°7 | 24°9 22°0 23°3 |: 19°9 
GERURC) stseesch ooassaedes 17:2" "| 18°5 | 15:8 18°70 1h 18-0. 287 FOE re-6 
September ........ L745 VeRO ple 4S. G92 17 |e LO 16'D 4h Led 
December ........ 17°5 18°6 | 16°4 19°9 17°4 19°3 20°1 18°4 


ean SE AL OR EER IA SOE A RT EO A EES OS TT EE SO ITE LTE FET EES SY 
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B.—Special Town Table:—Popunation ; Brrtu-Rate and DEAtuH-RaATE in each’ 
Quarter of 1895, in Tuirty-Turee Large Towns. 





Matanated Annual Rate to 1,000 Living during the Thirteen Weeks ending 
Population in 
Cities and Boroughs. | the Middle 30th March. 29th June. 28th September. }| 28th December. 


et (st Quarter.) (2nd Quarter.) (8rd Quarter.) (4th Quarter.) 
of the wie 3 eee 


Year1895. 


TS 





Births. | Deaths.] Births. | Deaths.} Births.| Deaths.] Births. | Deaths. 


eo emer cme | a | fn | | A | 


Thirty-three towns |10,591,530 | 38°5 | 25°2 | 31°5 | 17°8 | 31°71 | 20°2 | 29°3 | 19°4 








Bondon* ...222....00s.. 4,392,346 | 32°5 | 26°0 | 30°8 | 16°7 | 30°4 | 18°6 | 28°5 | 18°0 
West Ham .......s04. 249,473 | 37°7 | 20°6 | 33°5 | 15°6 | 33°1 | 19°t | 33°0 | 1672 
MUPOY GIL Sise.serercerette 114,923 | 25°7 | 20°4 | 25°8 | 12°4 | 25°7 2°8 | 23°9 | 1253 
Brighton 220...00.553. 119,604 | 26°4 | 28°8 | 25°6 | 16°5 | 25°2 | 16°0 | 25°4 | r4°2 
Portsmouth ............ 174, 7504 oOo eleos hl 20-41 (14'4: | 28°]: 17 eo (ener 
ly mouth 2. sos. cossess 89,096 | 32°5 | 26°2 | 28°1 | 19°4 | 28°9 | 16°7 | 25°4 | 18°0 
BST stGl eo eveetesieceseas 228,139 | 31°5 | 24°5 |. 28-9 | 16°4 | 28°7 | 14°4 | 26°5 | 17°0 
EOE Us ccesseosesctecnets 155,637 | 35°8 | 22°4 | 34°9 | 15°2 | 33°9 | 17°7 | 382°5 | 17°5 
SW ANGOG s.c25:+s0:0.-<easi>- 97,008 | 35°2 | 22°2 | 34°2 | 15°3 | 33°0 | 15°4 | 381°2 | 20°2 
Wolverhampton .... 85,780 | 40°0 | 28°2 | 84°8 | 20°8 | 33°0 | 26°1 [ 33°7 | 22°4 
Birmingham............ 496,751 | 33°9 | 23°5 | 33°0 | 18°1 | 31°8 | 18°7 | 30°8 | 20°8 
IN OP WICH aijerss-ss-o0teese 107,127 | 384°2 | 20°4 | 31°3 | 17°5 | 31°8 | 21°0 | 30°0 | 18°4 
Leicester ...........6. 193,839 | 32°3 | 18°3 | 31°8 | 15°: | 29°5 | Ig9°o | 29°6 | 16°6 
Nottingham ............ 226,658 | d0°2 | 24°9 | 29°7 | ‘15°2 | 29°3 | 18°41 207 igs 
Ber by v iiskalegeosctesseste 100,272 | 31°8. | 18°8 | 28°8 | 15°6 | 28°8 | 16°8 [-27°0 | 1576 
Birkenhead ............ 107,469 [eae L2s*r | 80'9 |.19°7 | 30°5 | 18°3) (e221) ao 
aver pool Mic. eetne 503,967 | 39°6 | 34°1 | 37°5 | 24°4 | 36°4 | 28°2 | 33°9 | 2874 
BS OLGOI i cadcotosessscusess 119,337 | 386°0 | 26°3 | 33°1 | 23°71 | 33°1 | 24°8 | 29°5 | 21°8 
Manchester ............ 524,865 | 36°6 | 27°5 | 33°2 | 23°9 | 33°0 | 25°6 | 31°8 | 23°9 
rate) Goud A Bb ee oe 208,253 | 387°4 | 261 | 35°2 | 21°6 | 36°2 | 27°2 | 34°7 | 27°97 
Ridham'.-cca.aeee 141,079 | 28°6 | 25°8 | 26°8 | 19°9 | 28°9 | 20°0 | 25°7 | 22°2 
ESULE TELE Y cocci eth oteacante 99,591 | 34°1 | 24°3 | 34°4 | 22°4 | 31°6 | 24°6 | 28°3 | 22°2 
PSERVOR DUD chess cst aa? 127,615 | 33°3 | 21°9 | 31°6 | 20°4 | 380°9 | 25°0 | 26°7 | 29°9 
PerOsbOtt soca ccs ct cee 112,638 | 36°9 | 27°9 | 33°9 | 21°8 | 34°4 | 26°1r | 28°5 | 19°8 
Huddersfield ........ 99,482 | 22°2.) 22°5 |. 20°3.| 15°4 | 22°1 | r5*o | 22°0 | 14°97 
PT ALT aS Ress cs sacsctehe 93,813 | 24°8 | 25°1 | 22°5 | 18°3 | 24-4 | 15°6 | 22-1 | 18°21 
MS TARLOVC 5.055 :s08eveaazs 226,384 | 26°8 | 23°4 | 27°5 | 16:1 |. 26°9 | 20°9 | 23°2 | 19°0 
MIO COS NI Meseceetinet «sine: 395,546 | 33°0 | 24°7 | 32°3 | 17°4 | 31°0 | 20°9 | 30°3 | I9°0 
Sheffield © .........0000.. 342,768 | 37°9 | 22°5 | 341 | 17°s | 33°7 | 22°6 | 33°6 | 19°5 
PELL Et cp idk oaks cock 216,722 | 86°6 | 20°8 | 35°0 | 17°9 |-33°6 | 25°3 | 31°6 | 19°5 
Sunderland ............ 137,705 | 38°4 | 22°9 | 36°4 | 17°9 | 34°1 | 26° | 31°4 | 2074 
Gateshead................. 95,871 | 86°9 | 21°9 | 384-1 | 17°0 | 35°3 | 19°6 | 32°0 | 19°7 
Newcastle ............5... 207,021 | 32°4 | 23°5 | 32°6 | 18°3 | 30°2 | 19°7 | 29°5 | 20°4 








* Including deaths of Londoners in the metropolitan workhouses, hospitals, and 
lunatic asylums situated outside Registration London, but excluding deaths. of persons 
mot belonging to London occurring in Highgate Small-Pox Hospital, in the London Fever 
Hospital, in the Metropolitan Asylum Board hospitals, and in the Middlesex County 
Lunatic Asylum, within Registration London. The provincial towns have been similarly 
corrected. 
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C.— Divisional Table:—Marriaces in the Year ending 30th September ; and Birtus 


and Deatus in the Year ending 31st December, 1895, as Registered Quarterly. 



























































l 2 3 4 5 6 7 
MARRIAGES in Quarters ending 
DIVISIONS. eae Enumerated 
in POPULATION, 31st 31st 30th June 380th 
(England and Wales.) Statute Acres. 1891. December, | March, _ | September, 
1894, 1895, bh 1895. 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Ene. & WaAtss....Totals| 37,239,351 29,002,525 64,982 | 39,555 | 60,603 | 60,973 
PPPCIONGON |... lsadeescesdes. 74,692 4,211,743 | 10,234 | 6,197 9,802 | 10,876 
11. South-Eastern ........ 3:991,604 2,867,538 55996 3,401 54 1t 5,358 
@iir. South Midland.......:| 3,238,579 1,863,469 3,803 1,800 3305 3,543 
BTV. Wastern ........0ccccccesss a3hs0,022 1,575,311 3,605 1,640" 2,614 2,818 
vy. South-Western........ 4,997,695 1,908,998 3,710 2,456 3,626 3,378 
vi. West Midland ........ 3,964,632 3,250,007 7,402 4,218 6,851 6,550 
vit. North Midland........ Bhs an 1,806,415 4,158 2,385 4,173 3,607 
vit. North-Western........ 1,951,126 4,660,594 } 10,083 7,217 | 10,240 | 10,721 
any OTKSHIYE ...,..,.00..02- 3,726,829 3,218,882 7,629 4,621 6,936 6,854 
mex, Northern .........00004 3,528,621 1,863,163 3,947 2,928 3,988 3,737 
x1. Monmthsh. &Wales| 5,093,728 1,776,405 4,415 2,692 3,659 3,531 
8 9 10 11 1 13 14 15 16 tg 
Brarus in each Quarter of 1895 ending] Dkatis in each Quarter of 1895 ending 
S s, 
(England and Wales.) Marcl Septem- | Decem- i Septem- | Decem- 
=e arch. June. hers hare March. June. ber. hers 
No. No. a No. No. No. y No. No. 4 No. 


Eneaup. & WALES.... Totals 


I. London 


South-Eastern 
South Midland 
Eastern 


II. 
(I. 
IV. 


oerrceee 
eeesccee 


Peer eeeerereecees 


South-Western 
West Midland 
North Midland........ 


Ve 
VI. 
VII. 


eeveeese 


vitr. North-Western 
1x. Yorkshire 
. Northern 


eeeeeree 
Poorer cereesoees 


Sseeecooeerreres 


xI. Monmthsh. & Wales 


240,455 |233,207 


33,708 


19,601 
13,995 
12,671 


13,219 
26,757 
15,221 


38,916 
25,843 
17,049 


42;407 
26,339 
17,011 


16,063 | 16,167 











335246 


19,834 
135777 
12,601 


12,866 
26,115 
14,992 





39,384 
26,251 


16,957 


15,704 





31,188 


18,691 
12,818 
11,851 


12,044 
25,179 
14,104 


36,316 
24,548 
15,469 


14,266 





27,891 


16,003 


9,951 
8,476 


11,006 
18,878 

95565 
29,089 


17,844 
10,301 


11,497 


17,958 


10,595 
6,946 
6,766 


8,488 
15,068 
7,515 


24,393 
14,532 
8,884 


9,336 








20,000 


10,388 


7,065 
7,008 


6,350 
13,739 
8,108 


26,686 
16,492 
9,918 


7,815 





231,724 |216,474 [170,501 |130,411 |133,569 | 134,277 





19,397 


10,508 
6,949 
6,849 


7,289 
15,176 
7,677 
27,128 
15,537 
9,161 


8,606 
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D.—General Meteorological Table, 


{Abstracted from the particulars supplied to the 



























































































































Temperature of Elastic Weight 
Saeere of Vapour 
f ina 
: rit eae Nes Lire Air— 0 Cuhic Foot 
Air. Kyaporation.§ Dew Point. Daily Range. Vapour. of Air. 
1895. Water | ; 
Months. Diff. | Diff. Diff. Diff. f the | Diff. Diff. 
from | from from from 4° “O° from from 
Aver- | Aver- | Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- 
age of | age o Mean Mee age of ‘| age of Mean. age of 
124 54 4 54 54 
Years. | Years. Years.} Years. Years. Years. 
° ° ° ° 1 In. In. Grs. Gr. 
Jan. 29°2 j— 5°5} 8°2 | —1°3 "161 | —-0389 | 1°9 | —0°5 
Feb... +1°3 ‘118 | --689 } 1-4 | —1°0 
Mar 223 | +011 | 2°6 | +0°1 
Means... *167 | —:039 | 2:0 | —0°5 
April ... +0°8 | 45°1 | +1°4 
Maye. +3°5 | +3°3 
June +3°1 | +2°4 | 54°6 
Means +2°2 | 50°] 
July...... +1°0 | +0°6 j 56°38 | —0°8 











+1°3-| +0°8 # 58°1 | +0°8 
4-5°7 | +5°2 f 57°38 | +3°9 


h4°5 | +0°59 19°3 | —0°5 *425 | +°008 f 4°7 0°0 


"418 | +°040 | 4°6 | +0°3 








54°0 | 42°98 Q4°1 | +5 °9 












Means...} 62°3 | +2°7 | +2°2 § 57°6 | +1°3] 53°4 | +0°49 20°7 | +1°0 “409 | +°005 | 4°5 


OGte ek. —3°0 | —3°2 f 44°2 | —3°df 41°7 | —3°9f 14°6 | +0°1 it 264 | —0435 § 3°1 
Nov +4°8 | +3°8 § 45°5 | +3°9) 43°6 | +4°08 11-1 | —0°2 *284 | +:037 | 3:2 
Dec +1°2 | +0°5 f 38°7 | +0°59 86°7 | +0°49 8:7 | —0°7 218 | +:002 f 2°5 
Means... 


Note.—In reading this table it will be borne in mind that the sign (—) minus signifies 


SSDI I FR ETE SES OEE PE ES AS OE ERS LICL LI BIOS EE SE PE SEA TIS TE A I EE EE SAE EE SAPD 


(Compiled from observations 
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Degree Readinw Weight Reading of Thermometer on Grass. 
to} . 
of of c eH es Rain. Daily et, 
Humidity. | Barometer. . re sy Hori | Number of Nights 
of Air. zontal it was Low- | High- 
Mover est est 
Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. Be- Read-| Read- 
from from from from | Ment | at or tween| 4 ing | ing 
Mean. aa Mean. = ver Mean. 4¥F- | amnt.| AVer-| of the [relow| 30° | Ov ey at ab 
age of age of age of age of F 40°. I~; if 
54, 54 54, 80 Air, 30°, and ) Night. Night. 
Years. Years Years. Years 40°, 
Tn. In. Grs.} Grs. | In. In. | Miles. ° ° 
86 | — 1429°518| —°247f 555 | + 191°62 |—0:25) 303 22 9 O f 20°3 | 39°8 
74 | —11 729°910} +°109% 568 | +15 7 0°22 |—1'384) 255 24 4 0 6°9)} 32°2 
83 | + 2 439°565|}—-1S8} 545 | — 5 41°43 |—0°094 317 9 20) 2 18 °1s) 4225 
Sum | Sum | Mean § Sum | Sum | Sum {howest|Highst 
81 | — 3 §29°664| —°109$ 556 | + 449 3°27 |—1°'68}% 292 55 83 2 6°9 | 42°5 
82 | + 3 129°7385|—-013] 543 07 1°25 }—O459 275 5 18 7 4§25°3 | 44°0 
67 | —11 129-907} +°123) 587} — 34 0°45 |—-1:59] 256 1 18 12 | 29°81 52°0 
63 - —12 $29°895) +°082% 531: | — 147 0°21 |-1:-75q 268 0 7 23 | 35°7 | 54°3 
Sum | Sum | Mean { Sum | Sum | Sum [Lowest!Hichst 
71. | — 7 429°846] +°0649 5837; — 19 1°91 |-3-'798 266 6 43 42 | 25°3 | 54°3 
68 | — 8 $29°710} —-O81} 526 | — 24 3°39 |4+0807 288 0 0 31 | 42°0 | 58°3 
76 | — 1929-748) —:033] 527 | — 2 | 2°14 |-0:24] 268 0 0 Sl § 41°3 | 59-1 
75 | — 6429°977| +°1707 531} — 340°95 |—1:39]% 186 0 7 23 7 30°8 | 55°0 
Mean | Sum | Sum | Sum JLowest!Highst 
: ¢ 247 0 7 85 § 30°8 | 59°] 






Mean 
82d 
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below the average, and that the sign (+) plus signifies above the average. 
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made at Greenwich.) 


1894. 
Months. 


January 
Feb. 


March 


Mean 


April 
May 


June 


Means 


July 


August 


Sept. 


Means 


October 
Nov. 


Dec. 


Means 
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E.—Comparative Table of Coxsots, Provisions, Coat and PauPERISM in each 
QUARTER of 1898-94-95. 









































Average Prices of PAUPERISM. 
Mxat per Pound at - i 
Dar T ner WHEAT the Metropolithn Meat Markes Quarterly Aversgam 
Ae Pp Dikcowes net (by the Carcase),t Coat | the Number of Paupers: 
Quarters hae: charged by| Quarter eT le: Releved oa 
ending ConsoLs aime - Beef. Matton, inthe | Last Day of each Week. 
(for Money) : London 
of England 
pe Encland.* sna In- | Sec- | First] In- | Sec- | First Market 
rool. Stock. Wales. ee ea Qual- aoe Sit Qual-| Per Ton.§} Jy-door. | Out-door. 
ity. | ity. | ity. | ity. | ity, | ity. 
1893 | £ s. d. & $. 1d dimbdlede fd. | d. 1 d.-| 8. ed 
Mar.31| 98 6 5.| 2°64 25 7 L386 16s 16k | 7 | 8s | 15 10 °4-196,497) srAige 
June30| 9816 2 3°00 26 2 148 |6 | 63 | 521 68 | 78] 13 8 | 178,968) 491,308 
Sept.30} 98 4 2 2750 26 4 | 48 | 62 | 72 | 58 * | 83 | 18 5 | 181,514) 488,946 
Dec. 31| 98 2 7} 3°02 27 214 | 68 | 78] 54 | 73 | 88 [27 — | 201,803) 511,388 
1894 
Mar.31/ 99 5 4 2°46 25 \ lop 3heees er | 54 | 74 | 88 | 18° 151 207,768) 626.0 
June 30/10012 2 2°00 24 4 | 3% | 5E | 62 | 53 $ | 8] 15 6 | 188,709] 501,180 
Sept.30/10119 7 2°00 2211 se eoe Gal 53 % | 8% | 15 3 | 184,733] 496,223) 
Dec. 31/102 8 7 2°00 19 2 | 32) 52 | 6§ | 54 | 84 | 93 | 15. 7 -]| 201,695} 504,868 
1895 
Mar. 31/104 9 9*| 2°00 207 1 | ageieosig 6s 1-63 $ | 9% 1115 — | 218,050 540.6698 
June 30|10516 &*| 2°00 23 5 1 | 4¢e + | 62 | 63 2 | 88] 14 1° 9 193,721) 528,71 48 
Sept.30/107 9 8*| 2°00 23:11 | 4 £1 6s 15% | 78 | 88 | 14 © | 188,971] 515,31 38 
Dec. 31 |10617 O*| 2°00 25 138 Oe 6s 5 s | 83] 15 3-] 205,028] 519,024 
* Furnished by the Chief Cashier of the Bank of England. 


+ As published by the Board of Agriculture, ; 
t Reduced from quotations published by the Board of Agriculture. 
§ The prices of coal are furnished by the Mineral Statistics Department of the Home Office. 





F.—Special Average Death-Rate Table;—AnNuAL Rate of Morraurry per 
1,000 % Town and Country Districts of ENGLAND in each Quarter of the 
Years 1893-95. 


Annual Rate of Mortality per 1,000 





Area Population in each Quarter of the Years 
in Statute x Aue 7 ahek ASS eee 
in the middle ending Mean 
Acres. = % 1895. |; 1894. | 1893. 
Town Disrricts. of 1895. 85-94. 
The 100 Towns, together ) 
with ail preetzation March..| 23°4 | 22°3 | 20°0 | 20°4 
Sub - Districts ree - : : AG A 
fourths of the population \ 4.222.051 | 20 550,953 June ....| 17°4 19°2 16°2 18°7 
of which, as enumerated Doras BOS O99 Sept. al LEO 17°9 | 14°9 | 20°6 
in 1891, resided within D 18°5 5 17-1 20° 
the boundaries of Urban eC. «... 1g 8 9 





Sanitary Districts* ...... “] 




















SX éar. ....| 19°57 9:3 ol 7) ae 
Rear 1 L7*Os 029 sate lo Ga fee 








Country DISTRICTS. TT peenee See 
All the remaining Regis- March..| 21°5 20°8 19°8 18°4, 


tration Sub-Districts of 16° ° 4 - 
England and Wales— 33,095,834 9,843,125 June .... rae ete ee ae 





not coming within the Sept. sels 
ciples eae Dec. ....) 15°5 | 16°7 | 15°0 | 18°2 


* For the years prior to 1894 the figures relate to the 33 great Towns; 67 other large Town districts 
(represented approximately by Registration Districts or Sub-Districts); and all other Registration Sub- 
Jistricts, three-fourths of the population of which, as enumerated in 1881, resided within the boundaries of 
Urban Districts existing in 1886. 
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No. II.—_SCOTLAND. 


BIRTHS, DEATHS, ann MARRIAGES, 1n THE YrEar 


ENDED 31st DECEMBER, 1895. 


I.—Serial Table:—Number of Birtus, Deatus, and Marriaces in Scotland, and 
their Proportion to the Population estimated to the Middle of each Year, during 
each Quarter of the Years 1895-91 inclusive. 


eS ee ee ss 





























1st Quarter— 




















Number. ae Number. pik Number. ee Number. en Number. ee 
Births ........ 31;781 [hatouie,«70 | 3'037 PS1.351 1} 3°11. | 80,811 |\2*99 131,563) 3°47 
Deaths........ 26,119 | 2°55 | 20,181 | 1°98 [21,009 | 2°08 [22,462 | 2°22 [22,471 | 2°26 
‘ Marriages ..| 6,073 | 0°59 6,391 | 0°63 6,315 | 0°62 T2000 OF 72 6,952 | o*7o 
Mean ee 33°°1 39°°2 39°'1 36°°3 38°-2 
perature 
2nd Quarter— 
Petri 8. .2...-: 33,356 | 3°22 131,685 | 3°08 | 33,803 | 3°31 |33,195 | 3°28 133,395 | 3°31 
Deaths........ 19,991 | 1°93 [17,510 | 1°70 119,588 | 1°92 | 18,623 | 1°84 [20,804 | 2°07 
Marriages ..| 7,413 | 0°72 | 7,189 | 0°69 | 6,959 | 0°68 | 7,168 | o-71 | 7,206 | o72 
Mean Tem- oe a otc B: an 
Becatirs 50°°6 48°°6 5223 48°°4, 47°°9 
3rd Quarter— 
Births......... 31,840. | 3°04 | 30,015 | 2°89 [31,287 | 3°03 |30,424 | 2°97 | 30,738 | 3°02 
Deaths........ 17,499 | 1°67 }15,001 | 1°44 |18,638 | 1°81 $15,622 | 1°53 [16,809 | 1°65 
Marriages ..| 7,191 | 0°69 | 6,480 | 0°62 | 6,675 | o°6s 6,684 | 0°65 | 6,560 | 0°64 
Mean Tem- sy) °, °. °, Ou 
ene \ 568 54°-9 56°°3 53°°5 55°°7 
4th Quarter— 
PRTC B giceess 29,478 | 2°81 [31,861 | 3°06 |30,599 | 2°97 131,081 | 3°03 | 30,269 | 2°97 
Deaths........ 18,256 | 1°74 |18,420 | 1°77 | 20,406 | 1°98 [18,861 | 1°84 | 23,464 | 2°30 
Marriages ..; 7,703 | 0°74 | 7,551 | 0°73 | 7,141 | 0°69 | 7,528 | 0°74 | 7,231 | o'71 
Mean Best 40°°'7 43°-0 42°°3 39°-6 41°-9 
perature 
 Year— 
Population.) 4,155,654 4,124,691 4,093,959 4,063,451 4,033,180 
Births ..:..5.. 126,455 | 3°04 [124,837] 3°01 [127,040] 3°10 125,011] 3°08 125,965] 3°12 
Deaths........ 81,865} 1°97 | 71,112] 1°72 | 79,641] 1°95 | 75,568) 1°86 | 83,548] 2°07 


Marriages ..| 28,380] 0°€8 | 27,561| 0°67 | 27,090] 0°66 | 28,637] o*70 27 849 0°69 
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IL.—Syecral Averuge Table:—Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland 

and wm the Town and Country Districts for each Quarter of the Year ending 

- 3lst December, 1895, and their Proportion to the Population; also the Number 
of Illegitimate Births, and their Proportion to the Total Births. 




































































Yotal Births. {legitimate Births. Deaths. Marriages. 
Registration 
Groups Annual Per Cent. Annual Annual 
of Districts. Numver.}| Rate per | Number.} of Total | Number.} Rate per | Number.| Rate per 
Cent. Births. Cent. Cent. 
lst Quarter— ° 
MOOTEAND Huta es 31,781 | 3°10 | 2,278 qx [26,119 | 2°55 | 6,073 0°59 
Principal towns ....| 13,358 | 3°24 871 675 12.480 | 3°03 2,905 | o%70 
Large 4p4 mbes AO LE Sag 268 61 BiglO J eee 833 0°62 
Small % sirshel tid (02 Tat OSs cae 467 6°6 4,909 | 2:25 | 1,215 0°56 
Mainland rural ....| 6,834 | 2°77 625 9°9 4,853 | 2°12 945 O41 
Tnsular Sat 661 oa A7 71 567 1°86 175 Bae, 
2nd Quarter— 
SCOTLAND civveeeeee 33,3856 | 3°22 2,420 7°34 10,991. eke 7,413 O72 
Principal towns ....| 14,163 | 3°40 999 in 8,550 || 2°0K 3,699 0°89 
Large aaa actos 4,714 3°46 278 5°9 2,714 1°99 878 0°64 
Small Wet ey LOO mee 28 483 67 4,153 | 1°88 | 1,414 0°64 
Mainland rural. ....| 6,725 ; 9°4 4,042 | 1°75 1,356 O69 
Insular sae eee) 5'0 532] tee Go O°21 
3rd Quarter— 
SCOTLAND  ..:....c000 31,840 17,499 | 1°67 | 7,191 0°69 














oe 


Principal towns ....| 18,184 7,649 | 1°82 3,845 oop 


Large Be ep yeeO 2,313 aries 999 O72 
Small {gO 208 3,682 1'65 1,312 0°59 
Mainland rural ....| 6,514 3,452 | 1°48 | 972. © (Org 


Tasular. 2:3, eo eek 1°29 63 0°20 








4th Quarter— 


SCOTLAND  .......000.. 29,478 174 | 7,708 0°74 











Principal towns ....| 12,132 1°90 3,606 0°86 





. Large ee nl REO 1°85 883 0°64 
Small 9) see| 6,459 1'67 L515 0°68 
‘Mainland rural ....| 6,037 1°53 1,518 0°65 
Insular Be Mase] reese 126 181 0°58 





Population of Scotland. 


GEL SS SF EE SESE SD PSI TT TIBET 8 TSE SED ED ES TI EEC BE LAS 











Population. Scotland. eee Large Towns. ad pies’ eee 
By Census of 1891........04+. 4,025,647 | 1,583,566 | 516,252 | 851,611 | 948,266 |125,952 


Estimated to the middle 


of 1895 \ ar55,654 1,671,449 | 546,760 | 885,349 | 928,391 | 123,705 


SSS SE SS LT SD TE EE ET I TL SS EEE LICL EE CT LL LILI LEIS LPL LLL DELILE DLE LEED OE. 
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II1.— Divisional Table :—MarriaceEs, Birtus, and Deatus Registered in 
the Year ended 31st December, 1895. 


(Compiled from the Registrar-General’s Quarterly Returns.) 





DIVISIONS. 
(Scotland) 


SCOTLAND ............ Totals 


ve Norther‘ }....c0.c: 
11. North-Western........ 
111. North-Eastern ........ 


Iv. East Midland ........ 
v. West Midland ........ 


V1. South-Western........ 
vil. South-Eastern ........ 
Whit, Southern ..sccetus 


ARKA 


in 


Statute Acres. 











3 


1891. 


(Persons.) 


&. 
No. 


19,639,377 4,025,647 


2,261,622 
4,739,876 
254291594 


25792,492 
2,693,176 


1,462,397 


1,192,524 
2,069,696 


1, 


118,237 
164,262 


433,199 © 


630,098 
313,749 


563,097 
599,213 
203,792 





4 


POPULATION, 


Marriages.| Births. Deaths. 





No. 


513 
789 
2,931 


4,062 
1,739 


12,640 
4592 


1,114 


28,380 





No. No. 
126,455 | 81,865 





2,655 | 1,929 
3,901 | 2,867 
13,451 | 7,516 


17,706 | 11,863 
9.554 | 16068 


56,052 | 355749 
17,946 | 12,020 
5,190 | 3,853 





No. III—GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Summary of Marriaces, in the Year ended 30th September, 1895; and 
of Brrtus and Dratus, in the Year ended 31st December, 1895. 


(Compiled from the Quarterly Returns of the respective Registrars-General.) 





(000’s omitted.] 


CouNnTRIES. mH ie Marriages. 
Statute 
Acres. 
No. No. 
Wales... f [372395] 29,008, | 226,118 
Scotland 7 .i..scseses. 19,639,| 4,026,] 28,228 
Treland: | 4i.ce-% 20,323,| 4,705,] 22,666 


GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND 





\ 77,201, | 87,784, | 277,007 


Per 
1,000 of 
Popu- 
lation. 


Births. 


Per 
1,000 of 
Popu- 
lation. 


—— | | 


z.3 


921,860 


126,455 
106,139 


1,154,454 


Per 
1,000 of 

Deaths. 
Popu- 
lation. 
Ratio. No 
31°8 | 568,758 
31°4 | 81,865 


22°6 | 84,487 


30°6 | 735,110 


| EO _ 
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Trade of United Kingdom, 1895-94-93.—Distribution of Exports* from United Kingdom. 
according to their Declared Real Value; and the Declared Real Value (EHu-duty) of 
Imports at Port of Entry, and therefore including Freight and Importer's Profit. 


Merchandise (excluding Gold and Silver) 





—_————— | | | | 




































[000’s omitted.] 
1894. | 1893. 
Imports Exports Imports | Exports 
from to from to 
£ £& £ £ 
45,130, | 14,363, | 39,498,] 13,367, 
71,533, | 34,215, | 72,065,] 34,076, 
56,903, | 20,013, | 56,823,] 19,909, 
10,003, | 10,178, | 10,391,] 9,195, 
14,185, | 10,516, | 13,824,| 9,184, 
1,360,0) leone 1)3225 868, 
411, 889, 406, 853, 
815, | 1,889,| 614, 1,188) 
2,434, | 2,749, | 3,822,| 3,144 
48, 106, 795 
53136, | 9,070,524 $5833.) 10, 0gme 
89,608, | 18,799, | 91,784,| 23,958 
1,504, 2,210, 1,782,| 1,847, 
286;Cuels7 oo, 255,| 2,032, 
948, | 1,919, 9215, 2,177, 
4,783, | 2,761,| 5,197] 3,176 
10,376, | 18,532, | 9,604,| 14,80 
198, 42, 236, 
315,797) 11465593, |314,452, 
36,335, | 32,577, | 35,005, 31,438 
20,053, | 10,474, | 18,638,| 9,518 
11,806, 5,002, | 11,237,| 5,566 
12,908, | 6,311, | 13,344,| 7,201 
3,045, | 38,074, 2;823,| 38,854 
4;999, 8,374, 5,550;| 8,584 
1,975, 1,713, 2,163, 1,642 
224, 273; 250; 5 
1/302) A ee Soa, isee: | 
92,548, | 69,231, | 90,236, 


a | ee | | | | L, 


Imported from, and Exported to, 1895. 
the following Foreign Countries, &c. lepers aot 
from to 
ee I.—ForE1an Countrtes. £ & 
Northern Europe; viz., Russia, Sweden, | 6 
C Norway, Denmark and Telan ds. ceseseecte J PIAA OE REE 
entral Europe; viz.,Germany, Holland, y 
and Bee 2) A ame ace gras 35,417, 
Western Europe; viz., France, Portugal 
(with Azores, Madeira, &c.), and Spain }| 61,767, | 19,968, 
(with Gibraltar and Canaries) .............0. 
Scuthern Europe; viz., Italy, Austrian em- i 
pire, Greece, Roumania, Bulgaria, & Malta 7775) | 9,754, 
Levant; viz. Turkey, Asiatic and 15,224. 8.705 
European (including Cyprus), and Egypt ea Awa 
Northern Africa; viz., Tripoli, nea 
Algeria and Morera x tae eee ee ERA 
Western -Afridaticn ea ea Ae 438, 918, 
Eastern Africa; with African Ports on 
Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, 839, deo, 
and Kooria Mooria Islands..................0++ 
Indian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Philip-]] , ¢ a 2.733 
pines; other Islands. ..........ccsss-sseetereeseveens da erarees ONY 
South: Sea Islandia tik .gissca.ccste each ceeeetesetos ater eete 194, 108, 
China and Japan, including Hong Kong} 5:385; | 11,787, 
United States of AMeYica «0. 86,551, | 27,998, 
Mexico and Central America .....c.c.cseccsecessseeeees 1,464, | 2,835, 
Foreign West Indies, Hayti, &e. oo... cesses 250, } 1,581, 
South America (Northern) ,NewGranada, \ 609, | 2,288 
Venezuela, and Ecuador i te 2 
, (Pacific), Peru, Bolivia, \ 6 
Chili, and Patagonia .... peer ee, 
” (Atlantic) Brazil, Uruguay, \ 
and Argentine Republic ease: 
Whale Fisheries; Gruind., Davis’ Straits, 
Southn. Whale Fishery, Falkland Islands, 145, 45, 
and French Possessions in North America 
Total—Foreign Countries .....00++. 322,629, 1159,424, 
IJ.—Britisu Possessions. OS arts an 
British India, Ceylon, and Singapore ............ 35,648, | 27,676, 
Austral. Cols. —N. So. W., Victoria & Queensld.| 21,730, | 11,889, 
5, So. Aus., W. Aus., Tasm., 
" "ON. Zealand, & Fiji Island f AOS SS tes 
British (North (America b.). 0... csscserresecoesesvantenes 13,307, | 5,525, 
» W.Indieswith Btsh.Guiana& Honduras} 2,831, 2,819, 
Cape and Natal taki .a bec vas aL Ge mene oe: 5,429, | 10,587, 
Brt. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena} 2,115, | 1,577, 
RTA UIPTELOUSiaeede, bi Sas occssspoasnegeren Wiutectcrentaior eaten sesndeee 98, 232, 
Oharinel islands Cea A ae Nee ee eae he) 1 tooy 946, 
Total—British Possessions........... 93,984, | 66,745, 
General Total. ............ £141 6,613, 


226,769, |408,345, |215,824, 


1.e., British and Irish produce and manufactures. 


404,688,}2 18,09 
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Trade of United Kingdom, for the Years 1894-90.—Declared Value of the Total 


Exports of Foreign and Colonial Produce and Manufactures to each Foreign 
Country and British’ Possession. 





000’ itted. 
Merchandise Exported [000’s omitted.] 


to the following Foreign Countries, &c. 


1894. 1893. 1892. 1891. | 1890. 





£ £ £ £ £ 
6,771, | 6,093,'| 5,648, | 4,897, | 5,507, 


I.—Forr1an CountRriEs. 
Northern Europe; viz., Russia, Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, & Iceland .................... 
Central Europe; viz., Germany, Holland 
BAI ON STUNN ..........:::h0 eee em 2S. 
Western Europe; viz., France, Portugal 
(with Azores, Madeira, &c.), and Spain 
(with Gibraltar and Canaries) ................0... 
Southern Europe; viz., Italy, Austrian 
Empire, Greece, Ionian Islands, and Malte f 
Levant; viz., Turkey, Roumania, eee 
pand.Palestine, and Egypt ccicivsvesosssnstees sonore 


Northern Africa; viz., Tripoli, eal: 


21,923, | 22,641, | 24,724, | 22,564, | 23,504, 
7,189, | 7,582, | 7,723, |. 8,940, | 9,459, 


Tevos ne 1. SOG ster 2,309, 4) 1.153") 31,356, 
fea, | 658, | 670, |} 694, |. 727; 


109, 126, 129, 145, 128, 


migeria, and, Morocco: aigee emi. ccats..14- 
mereerern ATrica,: +:.::..+:ccscsmeeRete aeons ss cco: 84, 89, 86, 106, 180, 
Eastern Africa; with African Ports on 
- Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon 20, LZ 22, — a 
and Kooria Mooria Islands .......0...........0005 
Indian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Philip- 62, 91, 69, 52, 54, 


pines; other Islands: issn mamas. cies: 
Mit Sea Talands :.s..-.w:sssseea tiene, saeeowter ease 
China, including Hong Kong and Japan . 


517, | 446, 523,| 448, 473, 






Mnited States of. AMeETICAs 02... ee. 11,976, | 11,758, | 14,865, | 18,522, | 14,272, 
Mexico and Central America 6.....cccc.scceeeseeees. 140, 136, 197, 321, 157, 
Foreign West Indies and Hayti oe 884, 988, | 1,316, | 1,024, | 1,055, 
South America (Northern), New Granada, 

Venezuela and Ecuador it 17, 134, 116, 92, 

(Pacific), Peru, Bolivia, 
Chili, and Patagonia .... 238, 290, 394, 293, 347, 
(Atlantic), Brazil, Uruguay, 491 
E and Argentine or 458; eh Bol, ae, aS 
Other countries (unenumerated) 1... eee 84, 80, 81, 181, 184, 
Total—Foreign Countries....cccccceee. 52,384, | 52,787, | 58,891, | 54,920 | 57,986, 





927, | 1,295, | 1,803, | 1,542, | 1,774, 


II.—BritisH PossEssions. 

British India, Ceylon, and Singapore ................ 
Austral. Cols.—New South Wales and Vic- 

toria, So. Aus., W. Aus., Tasm., and x 
EAA De Peeters ccc ry | cao a er eer 

ritish North Americas ie eitwn was waehieescitisie, 

» W.Indies with Btsh.Guiana& Honduras 

Bee ond: Natal .......2...3.-s0.esmen ees meeaaer t= netsh 


1,943, | 1,897, | 2,247, | 2,756, | 2,464, 


1,070, | 1,361 1,101, | 1,054, | 1,047, 
b i. b) b b) > ? 
475; 4.47, 378, 458, 420, 
663, (yay 665, 681, 675, 














Brt. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena.... 732) Zia; 218. 181, 89, 
BTTPA TIS 0 | 3... 0s.0ssseed casa csuate een eM ER Bc oc cu 26, 36, 21, 20, 26, 
PTE Lalande’. :.....0.ids10le aeeaeeene erent Yeotesal: 209, 203, 210, 216, 193, 
BEGHET POREESSIONS \.......c...tscoedeelenseeDbsteseieedirarscvens- 335 33, 34, 51, 48, 
Total—British Possessions veccccc.e.-. £,578, | 6,256, | 6,172, | 6,959, | 6,736, 

General. Total ..............3 £| 67,962, | 59,043, | 64,563, | 61,879, | 64,722, 


R 2 
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IMPORTS.—(United Kingdom.)—For the Years 1895-94-93-92-91.— Declared 
Real Value (Hu-duty), at Port of Entry (and therefore including Freight and 
Importer’s Profit), of Articles of Foreign and Colonial Merchandise Imported 
into the United Kingdom. 


(000’s omitted.] 





Forrx1GNn ARTICLKS IMPORTED. 1895. 1894. 1893. 1892, 1891. 
7 ee £ £ £ £ 
Raw Matts.-Textile,&c. Cotton, Raw ...| 30,429, | 32,944, | 30,685, | 37,888, | 46,081, 
"Wool aeier ae 28,431, | 26,512, | 26,323, | 28,451, | 29,729, 
DLN ie eae: 17,121, | 14,606, | 14,064, | 13,367, | 14,148, 
Plax 248sh ae 3,271, | 2,525, | 2,518, | 2,748, | 2,772, 
Hemp and Jute 6,445, | 6.520, | 5,788, | 6,354, | 7,339, 
Indivos etn 1,393, | 1,149, | 1,389, | 1,357, | 1,043, 











87,090, | 84,256, | 80,767, | 90,160, |101,112, 




















# a Various. Hides .............. 2,806, | 2,231, | 2,181, | 2,085, | 2,437, 
ila sccteeee ee 2,571, | 2,906, | 2,703, | 2,539, | 2,639, 

Metals ....cccsscesse 16,549, | 17,083, | 18,939, | 19,320, | 21,123, 

Tallow. 7) jag: 2,574, | 2,345, | 2,162, | 1,748, | 1,772, 

Timber, <.i4.2.55 15,783, | 17,151, | 15,387, | 17,152, | 14,924, 

40,283, | 41,716, | 41,372, | 42,844, | 42,895, 

44 3 Agrelil, Guano ...........0. 392, 146, 95, 189, 139, 
Seada din) ist 6,266, | 7,138, | 7,020, | 7,044, | 7,554, 


ee | Os S| 


6,658, 7,284, { 7,115, 75233; 7,693; 








TropicaL, &c.,PRODUCE. Tea ..... Rohe Jann: 10,279, | 9,765, | 10,125, | 10,047, | 10,733, 
Coffee and Chic...} 3,844, | 3,588, | 4,049, | 3,990, | 3,495, 
Sugar & Molasses} 17,898, | 19,399, | 22,239, | 19,949, | 20,030, 


Tobacco ............ 3,338, | 3,472, | 3,549, | 3,538, | 3,424, 
Rico te eas 1,982, | 1,979, | 2,140,] 2,789, | 2,799, 
Bruits: otto 6,521, | 7,266, | 6,014, | 7,148, | 7,007, 
Wines ane: 5,412, | 5,018, | 5,802, | 6,020, | 5,985, 
Spirits .i.cc.sdesser: 1,838, | 2,183, | 1,899,.) 72,187, | 32.277 


51,109, | 52,620, | 55,317, | 55,668, | 55,750, 








MEOUD ory ecscafepcicesaesciges Grain and Meal.} 49,718, | 48,220, | 51,180, | 58,733, | 62,022, 
Provisions ........ 55,167, | 53,898, | 53,270, | 52,232, | 48,146, 


SS ye eS 








Remainder of Enumerated Articles ....) 78,940, | 73,600, | 69,537, | 71,574, | 72,087, 
Toran ENUMERATED IMPORTS. ....|368,965, |361,589, |358,558, |378,444, |389,705, 
Add for UNENUMERATED Imports (say)} 47,723, | 46,755, | 46,130, | 45,350, | 45,736, 


OPAL IMPORTS [he sccee eae 416,688, |408,344, |404,688, 1423,794, |435,441, 





* “ Silk,” inclusive of manufactured silk, ‘“‘ not made up.” 
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EXPORTS.—(United Kingdom.)—For the Years 1895-94-93-92-91.— Declared 
Real Value, at Port of Shipment, of Articles of Britisn and Irisn Produce 
and Manufactures Exported from the United Kingdom. 


(000’s omitted.] 











BRiTIsH PRopuce, &c., EXPORTED. 1895. 1894. 1893. 1892. 1891. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Manrrs.—Textile. Cotton Manufactures ..| 54,479, | 57,279, | 54,699, | 56,266, | 60,230, 
SAP PAY ALU Ce ce 95293 acoso ,0onm) | O,0039 1 L117; 
Woollen Manufactures} 19,750, | 14,011, | 16,404, | 17,907, | 18,447, 
ths eb RAW Oh cea ee 9202, 1 0,042011 G.027,.|. 5,276; 5,046, 
Silk Manufactures........ 1,432,,| | 1,222, |’ 1,515, | 1,655, | 1,745, 
PRAY ATT Ht coueie.. 3: 297, 342, 383, 323, 516, 
Linen Manufactures ....| 5,357, | 4,505, | 4,775, | 5,166, | 5,032, 
FE NG eR en Br 966, 939, | 1,005, 890, 899, 








98,836, | 93,556 | 93,863, | 97,176, |103,092, 
Sewed. Apparel ..........scssssscsees 4,531, | 4,123, | 4,260, |} 4,847, | 5,151, 
Haberdy. and Mllnry. | 1,355, | 1,247, | 1,492, | 1,758, | 2,000, 














5,886, 55379, 557525 6,605, 7,151, 


Metats, &e. ........ Hardware ...........s.c0008s- ¥,5.03,)) 1 0l,000,.1) 2,047, 15 2,195). ) ¢2.528; 
Machinery, aie ccd sce. 15,215, | 14,205, | 18,917, | 13,887, | 15,818, 
Tron 328 3a eee 19,695, | 18,689, | 20,593, | 21,766, | 26,877, 
Copper and Brasz........ 3,244, | 2,772, | 38,480, | 4,218, | 4,345, 
Lead and Tin ........... 878, | 950, | 1,159,| 1,253,] 1,174, 
Coals and Culm ........ 15,443, | 17,371, | 14,875, | 16,811, | 18,895, 


a | __ 








Ceramic Manufcts. Karthenwareand Glass| 2,779, | 2,474, | 2,751, | 2,942, By1 ak; 





Indigenous Mnfrs. Beer and Ale................ (525, | 1,463, ; 1,509, | 1,652, |] 1,695, 
and Products. Butter~ ...........cccccscsceees 102, 98, 86, 82, 124, 
Cheese. 2c 20h athe 38, 40, 4A, 45, 47, 

@andlositsvat. peste 385, 33l, 353, 344,, 314, 

SENG 9 ee Olea a 547) 604, 504, 539, 596, 

Spititsre eee TAA Ae boron) © LOO ye lors | | b,290; 








4,144, | 3,914, | 3,692, | 4,029, | 4,072, 














Various Manufcts. Books, Printed ............ isos | eho 2st 262, to 1,290, |) - E889, 
PR UITUTUTe cgi ten eel es 516, 419, 521, 533, 592, 
Leather Manufactures | 3,360, | 3,124, | 3,392, | 3,758, | 4,229, 
0 CELE Se OR OR 767, 621, 644, 586, bale 
Plate and Watches .... pia 301, 301, 322, 391, 
Stationery ..........sscc00e a OG. 797, 816, 865, 916, 


= er | Ss 








Remainder of Enumerated Articles ........ 36,613, | 34,733, | 35,528, | 35358, | 37,656, 
Unenumerated Articles...........cccccsscssccssseeees 14,495, | 13,475, | 14,002, | 13,483, | 14,418, 


ee | ef i 
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SHIPPING.—(United Kingdom.)—Account of Tonnage of Vessels Entered and 
Cleared with Cargoes, from and to Various Countries, during the Years ended 


December, 1895-94-98. 





Countries from 
whence Entered and 








1895. 
0 
which Cleared. Entered. Cleared. 
ForriGn CounrtRIES. ' eae Tons. 

. { Northern ports ....| 1,762,777] 1,376,973 
Russia Southern ie 41,187,170") (5575138 
SS WOECEH Wi sk kcubtesstsaeshouev cede 1,640,714) 1,385,037 
IN OPW. .bectheoeete tonsa sve e een 1,176,770} 1,018,052 
Dertrrsiak 036i tenecd. 0 eee: 329,929] 1,257,111 
GROVTIAILY c..5, 0005 nodeabescosboetlenes 2,043,366) 3,808,716 
Hollatia » 2222 wee 2,202,069} 1,981,952 
Relea ho tee 1,711,788) 1,640,702 
Hance cet fehl Shoe. rue 2,318,490} 3,998,153 
Spain seer eretinedceses sasseatecie asenh tens 2,750,704 1,412,097 
Portia lia) liv ditto tomes 111,899) 413,198 
TL tally ese Rk) ae ueaeee 201,580} 2,538,004 
Austrian territories ............ 86,060} 198,379 
Grospet ee ene ee 168,456} 178,456 
ds 9 spenerenterererennatt rer y) 364,570! 457,590 
ROUEN IB > bess lates scares 213,782) 219,325 
Haye ele. Van tc tont 412,637] 938,995 
United States of America....| 5,439,748] 3,832,652 
Mexico, Foreign West} 

Indies, and Central 61,180} 375,851 

AINCTICR. 2: esse nee 
Brazil os 2h we Cena 158,590} 931,110 
Peru eek cc DL See 60,600 56,952 
Chilitiniren, corrode 228,804| 414,352 
Argentine Republic ............ 1,138,366) 695,375 
Chins tates cnn ae 114,445 67,604 
Other countries ........-.c:c.0 000 672,212) 1,334,279 















26,556,613) 30,688,052 


Total, Foreign Countries 


BritTisH PossEssiIons. 


North American Colonies....| 1,428,710] 796,589 
East Indies, including 
Ceylon, Singapore, and 1,395,151! 1,938,87& 
PUES INIUTISS | ce csosuaccantectoanis 
Australia and New Zealand} 952,212) 817,247 
DVVIPSECLITCIOS [tate wcaalriesterety. 106,599} 245,411 
Channel Islandsyis....- 5... 360,248) 302,395 
Other possessions .............. 558,640} 1,483,914 
Total, British ry Mery 4,801,560] 5,584,434 


Toran ForREIGN CoUNTRIES 
AND BritisH Posskssions. 


Twelve Months { 1896........ 31,358,173) 36,272,486 
ended 5): Re — — 
December, "93.1 — — 




















1894. 

Entered. Cleared. 
Tons. Tous. 
1,756,436) 1,451,504 
1,310,531} 214,770 
1,688,383] 1,416,269 
1,211,865) 944,554 

345,058) 1,143,685 
2,014,221) 3,631,128 
2,185,165] 1,991,069 
1,697,728] 1,521,238 
2,287,432] 3,872,900 
2.773,225| 1,381,314 

143,105} 436,161 

204,146} 2,696,027 

93,179} 181,194 

147,597} 184,180 

261,118} 461,053 

418,375} 218,543 

412,965} 946,792 
5,522,133 3,849,392 

72,396] 364,832 
156,207} 915,006 
65,156 72,961 

227,628} 379,559 

717,755| = 689,351 

131,703 85,594 

648,434) 1,223,189 





26,491,441130,272,265 





1,449,626) 765,424 
1,346,966} 1,948,197 
849,872] 821,296 
118,074) 246,269 
384,571] 313,402 
499,676] 1,410,879 


4,649,685} 5,505,467 








31, 141, 120/35; 797. Peery 





Total British and Foreign. 

















1893. 
Entered. Cleared. 
Tons, Tons. 
1,463,306} 1,344,850 
850,572] 184,017 
1,587,617) 1,267,113 
1,200,254) 866,265 
347,838] 1,082,987 
1,793,327] 3,481,511 
2,069,284. pie 89 
1,571,819] 1,409,545 
2,205,266] 3,760,985 
2,604,824) 1,344,780 
131,863} 386,912 
228,034} 2,303,148 
66,904) 181,863 
134,847} 116,586 
290,881} 386,871 
430,286] 204,823 
364,843) 830,476 
5,305,023] 3,608,863 
60,302] 343,752 
152,925} 794,566 
83,921 86,596 
215,903} 314,111 
477,466} 596,258 
143,077 34,027 
664,517) 1 150,354 


24,444, 899|27,86 3 6f8 











1,485,661} 815,919 
1,196,488] 1,787,192 
773,150] 723,892 
96,797) ~ 253,583 
358,108} 269,588 
440,633] 1,238,629 
4,350,837] 5,088,803 


28,795,736]3 2,952,451 





1896. | Shipping; Bullion. 24:7 
GOLD anv SILVER BULLION anp SPECIE.— (United Kingdom.) 
—-Declared Real Value of, IMporteD AND Exported for the Years 


1895-94-93. 
[000’s omitted.] 











1895. 1894. 1893. 
Countries. FNS ae, ae 
Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
Imported from— £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Australia veicieck.sicGes 5,865, 107 | 4,853, $308 Nera Oes LS6; 
S. America, Brazil 
Mexico,W. Indie T6677 15286, f) 592015935, | 2,514, 49,8 91, 
United States ..........2. 11,132, | 8,083, | 3,247, | 7,247, | 4,232, | 7,268, 
18,664, | 9,476, | 9,692, | 9,125, | 10,458, | 9,294, 
BIPATICE NS. a cecncveclencebee 1,334, 612, | 1,008, F230 bo loels i553 875 
Germany, Holland 
Bele gndSweder, ¢| 2065, | 354] 1,448, | 491, ] 1,716, | 761, 
Portugal, Spain 
eer Gihmaltae ia \ 601, 40, 941, 32, | 1,390, 70, 
Malta and Egypt........ 1,334, 66, } 1,084, 30, | 1,082, het 
China, with Hong 
Kong and Japan eae 14 4,480, Od bicfar ese oe 
West Coast of Africa 172, 34, 158, 86, 158, 224 
British Possessions 
in South Africa } 8,354, 50, | 7,364, F1s | 93820, 93 
All other Countries ....| 2,079, 37, | 3,447, 397, | 1,397, 2535 
Totals Imported ....| 36,006, | 10,670, | 27,572, | 11,005, | 24,835, | 11,913, 
Exported to— 
PO MASICBD ees actcr kts yastasesn 1,292, .1° 1,468. 09 6.471, 501, 786, 373 
Germany, Holland, 
Belg, & Sweden } 1,862, 333, | 5,826,| 881,] 7,126,| 887 
Portugal, Spain . 
and Gibraltar | 1O2 7 $f) 88, 2% Ble ‘ 
3,335, 1,822, | 12,682, 1,406, | 8,528, | 1,288 
B. India, China, 
Hong Kong and 1,429, | 6,485, 434, | 10,041, 917, | 11,639 
UCTS ere 
United States ............ 3,318, 8, 300, 2,1 5,917, 3 
South Africa ............ 5,620, 96, 235, 109, — 475 
8S. America, Brazil, 5: ; 
Mexico, W. Indies 5,108, 262, 4 1,203, dads Lets 126, 
All other Countries... 2,459, | 1,714, 794, 404, | 3,363, 487, 
Totals Exported ...., 21,269, | 10,367, | 15,648, | 12,165, f 19,502, | 13,590, 
Excess of imports ....| 14,737, 303, | 11,938, — 5,333, — 
a exports --- a a 1,160, — COTF; 
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BRITISH CORN.—Gazette Average Prices (ENGLAND AND WALES), 
Weekly for 1895. 























Maa (Pertenece Mer Pirin Soe 
Saturday. Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. Saturday. Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. 
1895. S$. AIS. oa 1895. 8. Le te ee 

“UCT TE, as ee 20 4] 21 5) 14. 2 | duly 6......... 28-7 FILO FL Ot it ours 

Spee LG Vesesaxss 20° 8 | 21557 oyaeae PL ce eascac: 25 = 182086 athe 

OSLO kesedeses 20 8] 21 8] 14 - Be ir encssese 24° "AW LS) Opetom oO 

a 20. 9 1/21 11 aiiaeeic os Ot Oe 24.4) 719 70 Verse 

GD iste fesscse 20.5.6 «| 21 POG meweaar. 3S ..3.... ZAY ohh Gc are 

PRL ievoantes 19 11 | 21 *OH@isees 7) SD ee 24. 3 | 20 >= | 16 

PLO Marese: ig 10 |-21 104 135% el ae 24°56 iiLoy soohLo 

SOL eran sea- 19,10 | 22 2M RON IAL sndt cee 24 SS 81 ZOU SLO is aay 

POL sa scss. 231001523 7 tOaly Baus 
March 2 ........ 19° 10+} 21 (9 iar 

Precis), 19° 9.| 21 6013p || Sept. 7 ........ 23 Sot coo wee ee 

Agee) | pacer 19, 9°) Zi aes pe t reetae 22°50 4 wo Lie 3s 

SE Do Ver enkecs 20 — 420, 10/4.13,70 nl bd Is Bete 222978 24 Roh ae es 

Sn. AOU Seeveten 20 3|2010] 14 - BOs Sebases 23 24 Siete ae 

April 6 ........ 20)%4' |) 20s Liam Oct. 8. sess: 23( ba 25) thie teaing 
apn is 3 Spee 20). 4-1 2138 jerome t OL Be Ae, 24 3th 20 evel nese ee 

SOMO | pesesncs 20; 6 1) 21 5i2 eas Bie Diiehceses 24°11, (o2onSet Be 6 

ey | 20 +01. 20 Bateiaeeee ths, 26 26 SoAnaou mele Ty giey 

May 4......... 22) 4 a 20ND sa eCOIGNOY, 12. 25.03... Z5<1i 0} ZOMG BIL 2010 
gy as Baas 22 44) 20 So eieeers Jpg URS Rae ae 26. ad 2D. Ava? Taree 
bag Be Te ote 22 +:10.1 2O 465) ewes Abn Ut Byeaerr ey 26 Sie 2o Aleister 
by Ge fee nccve 23. 5.) 20. el eae eed kee eee 25 Oa Sorel ela ee 
WerSO Fo) 26 og uae] afar. 

June 1 ........ 24 5|19 4] 15 10 

eee Be) aes 25 1PO 4 19 Ours ROB OG oe sya.0h ce 24 Ti) wea oo Netaes 

Syn Desa. 262,19 4] 15-11 Bede Nsspsses 2A GUll2o LL er so ed 

Witt Madd 26 5719 516.1 Bes seucuse 2h 1 2b ess tots 

BRAS Mcletee. 26 241.1 20) 98169 Ay CPLA 26 = 123ell ft iz16 
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BRITISH CORN.—Gazette Average Prices (ENGLAND AND WALES), 
Summary of, for 1895, with those for 1894 added for Comparison. 





Per Imperial Quarter, 1895. 


Average for 


Per Imperial Quarter, 1894, 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
Say aN Spies Ins d. 
SU LILLABY, jeshessenscsoesetsaoes: 2607s 2See Liga. a1 
PP OUPUALY) soc seccsetessecece 25 -|28 5j18 - 
BVT AP OLE cet catt ercpetc ete Ses ot Wa eh hae Lor 2 
First quarter See ee ae. eat POL Bc 
PA DELL Giescctesecsercasoecarssens Zap 7 oh Sh 8 a 
LBV sssscavastokescucescegtotes FAO) fe eeu: i kote S 
BEMANIO Ss saccusesthpoesensei haces 2352 20) OE Lone Gg 
Second quarter 2Aep Apiesoy = 4tlo tae. 
(Teo leek teretenee ON 244 6/21 7} 19. 9 
EARNS Sa pt A ee 24-31-20 4} 18° 11 
September...............000 SQ aoe kl Pshay |. Oo 
Third quarter SF Tap 2hG EL p18) 2 
RES eT Ss esesengesics: 17 8/238 9] 13 6 
November ...............0045. TSiTONf. 2ay) LO sie 
December ...........0s00000 20 Fal alee One Lag ny 
Fourth quarter... Toil, =i eee 13h 4.9 
THe YEAR. Vo S20 EE | Come O Ete CS 
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BANK OF ENGLAND. 


Pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32 (1844) 
[0,000’s omitted.] 


























1 g 3 + 5 6 iy 

IssuzE DEPARTMENT. | CoLLATERAL COLUMNS. 

Liabilities. Assets. Notes 
é in Mander wines Rates 
ATES. ‘ A ie Gala Gain Public. of Bate, 
(Wednesdays.) | “overnm ae f 
Notes Issued. Debt. Securities. ae (Col. 1 minus Bank of England. 

Bullion. col. 16.) 

£ £ £ £ £ : ; 

Mins. - 1895 Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. ae 
47,65 AENNG PP ea e5 Fe 11,02 5,78 30,85 25,92 
48,43 PG: cease ee 11,02 5,78 31,63 25,52 
49,06 Lobe G Aig dieet 11,02 5,78 82,26 25,20 
49,75 Pt oee ieee 11,02 5,78 32,95 25,02 
50,27 SOU Beer eer. 11,02 5,78 33,47 24,93 
50,99 Pebse Git vets 11,02 5,78 34,19 Vey 
51,27 subs reaneen es 11,02 5,78 34,47 24,73 
51,63 Be ge Oe acres te 11,02 5,78 34,83 24,63 
51,19 PU OT eee 11,02 5,78 34,39 24,79 
51,21 Mari Gite cesses 11,02 5,78 84,41 - 25,07 
51,05 Hie AlsbtAusaeed 11,02 578 84,25 24,89 
51,32 OO ktee. 11,02 5,78 84,52 24,68 
51,72 ef aoneaiie te 11,02 5,78 84,92 25,29 
51,76 April 3 11,02 5,78 34,96 26,12 
50,69 SBIR LO! ee tecea 11,02 5,78 33,89 26, 32 
50,80 Ae ad 11,02 5,78 34,00 26,02 
51,58 eR UAiNesd seas de 11,02 5,78 34,78 25,98 
51,20 IVEY gee eee se 11,02 5,78 34,40 26,24 
50,98 AMER: Dias oe 3 11,02 5,78 34,18 26,21 
51,01 Ts Got 11,02 5,78 34,21 25,80 
51,26 Sy Mere ae Se 11,02 5,78 34,46 25.52 
51,55 eck wasnt 11,02 5,78 34,75 25,34 
51,14 June |B secssee 11,02 S780. 34,34 26,09 
51,49 Ray LO escent 11,02 5,78 34,69 25,49 
52,22 aL. eee k 11,02 5,78 35,42 25,38 
52,08 ALO) cece cstbe 11,02 5,78 85,28 26,10 
51,96 UULY Nisan steeeeet 11,02 5,78 35,16 26,31 
51,61 PO eae fi 11,02 5,78 34,81 26,67 
51,63 he AML aeaoenes 6 11,02 5,78 34,83 26,42 
52,13 din O4 ves 11,02 5,78 35,3 26,24 
52,36 ARUN OL ee eees 11,02 5,78 35,56 26,83 
52,30 NU ee tee tect 11,02 5,78 35,50 26,76 
53,22 lena 11,02 5,78 36,42 26,44 
54,57 UA) eee 11,02 5,78 37,77 26,46 
55,45 gh WB seteace 11,02 5,78 38,65 26,29 
55,91 SeptstAicusseen. 11,02 5,78 39,11 26,56 
56,38 Selle ll masceweees 11,02 5,78 39,58 26,31 
57,30 Ha PL AN aes 11,02 5,78 40,50 26,23 
58,18 PA eA sean 11,02 5,78 41,38 25,90 
57,08 OLG Sy) PA Mood 11,02 5,78 40,28 ZIT 
56,13 see Aneel 11,02 5,78 39,33 26,76 
55,53 Ser Na Bice ee, 11,02 5,78 38,73 26,52 
55,88 ae eo note oveee. 11,02 5,78 39,08 26,10 
56,02 se BoOh ocean 11,02 5,78 89,22 26,19 
55,24 INOW uO oscestee. 11,02 5,78 38,44 26,24 
55,37 Sind oaenee. 11,02 5,78 88,57 25,91 
55,83 ase Olscneres. 11,02 5,78 39,03 25,47 
56,86 CW ey 11,02 5,78 | 40,06 28,50 
58,77 Dec. 4 11,02 5,78 41,97 25,82 
59,18 Sse iLL eccase oee 11,02 5,78 42,38 25.57 
59,19 Se Bete ee 11,02 5,78 42,39 25,72 
58,37 A ede asssscad 11,02 5,78 | 41,57 26,27 
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—WEEKLY RETURN. 


Jor Wednesday in each Week, during the Year 1895. 
[0,000’s omitted.] 





8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 





Liabilities. Assets. 








Totals 
ot 
Capital and Rest. Deposits. Seven Darks. Securities. Reserve. Liabili- 
Day and ties 





(Wednesdys.) 


other Gold and and 


Govern- Other. || Notes 


Capital.) Rest. Public. | Private. |) Bits. ES, - | Silver Coin, | Assets. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Mins. | Mins. || Mins. | Mins. || Mins. | 4894 =| Mins. | Mins. |] Mins. | = Mins. | Mins. 
14,55 3,19 6,60 38,20 514 Ape Pale a 14,69 24,03 21,73 204 62,69 
14,55 | 3,38 6,21 | 88,85 315 hd Re 16,68 | 21,30 || 22,91 2.25 63,14 
14,55 | 3,40 6,05 | 35,53 320 Ese tegen: 16,08 | 17,45 23,86 2,34 59,73 
14,55 3,4] 6,33 34,77 319 spieo. eetest 14,48 17,64 24,73 2,41 59,26 
14,55 | 3,42 || 6,34 | 33,76 || 414 sae OU) mene 12,88 | 17,51 |] 25,34 2,48 58,21 
14,55 | 3,44 6,66 | 33,81 s15 Feb. 6 ...... 12,48 | 17,66 25.87 2,61 58,62 
14,55 3,45 7,94. 33,17 314 resale A 12,48 17,65 26,54 2.57 59,25 
14,55 | 3,46 9,39 | 82,45 414 at RO: eae 12,48 | 17,84 || 27,00 2.67 59,99 
14,55 3,42 10,19 32,06 512 Re ees sete 12,48 18,77 26,40 2,69 60, 34. 
14,55 3,65 IO, 39 82,17 ,16 Mars Gases: 12,47 19,54 26,14 2,78 60,92 
14,55 | 3,65 10,60 | 30,51 sh si de eae 12,47 | 18,09 26,15 2,72 59,43 
14,55 3,67 12,16 29,94 2 igey sMen ae 12,47 | 18,48 26,64 2,84 60,43 
14,55 | 3,68 || 12,51 | 81,83 ay oy at ake 12,47 | 20,96 || 26,44 2,81 62,68 
14,55 3,67 10,96 82,00 314 April 3 ...... 12,47 | 20,43 25,63 2,79 61,31 
14,58 3,11 7,68 31,92 515 pee 5 ie ty 12,47 17,81 24.37 2,77 57,41 
14,55 | 3,10 7,91 | 82,45 8 ALG SP Aor 12,57 | 17,98 || 24,78 2,76 58,09 
14,55 | 3,10 8,25 | 33,56 |} 10 ae ead 12,79 | 18,47 || 25,60 2,71 59:57 
14,55 3,08 4,66 | 84,04 414 May 1...... 12,90 | 18,98 24,96 2,64 59,47 
14,55 3,09 8,22 33,50 14 RR ee 13,42 18,87 24,77 2,75 59,80 
14,55 | 3,09 8,44 | 34,87 313 eet eS A 13,42 | 19,41 25,21 DAS od (Aire 
14,55 3,09 9,35 34,69 512 See) Meas Be 13,42 19,95 25,74 2,69 61,81 
14,55 3,06 9,24 35,53 518 peo Ol yates 13,60 20,44 25,71 2,75 62,51 
14,55 | 3,05 8 66.0 Mabel 16s) hdunges .<c. 13,92 | 20,54 || 25,05 2,68 62,20 
14,55 8,05 8,04 37,51 ae: pec ie oak 28 13,93 | 20,63 26,00 2,70 63,27 
14,55 | 3,05 || 8,99 | 87,83 || ,138 | 3, 19... 18,93 | 21,05 || 26.83 2,73 64,55 
14,55 | 3,06 || 9,08 | 37,33 || 14 | 4, 26... 13,98 | 21,48 || 25,98 2,71 64,16 
14,55 8,07 9,177 37,88 314 Jays Bete 14,48 One I 95,65 2.78 65,42 
14,55. 3,26 5,97 40,57 16 Se LO i 14,39 22,53 24,93 2,67 64,52 
14,55 | 3,27 6,74 | 40,91 ,12 Aa Ea aie 14,19 | 23,49 25 21 2,69 65,59 
14,55 | 8,27 6,61 41.59 10 EO ty BR AN 14,19 | 23,42 25,89 2,63 66,13 
14,55 | 3,27 6,63 | 41,92.}} 410 Rage oe 14,69 | 23,68 25,53 2,58 66,47 
14,55 | 3,34 5,49 | 42,98 NG PANG Dyk: 14,80 | 23,60 || 25,54 2,59 66,53 
14,55 3,34 5,68 44,44 »12 SpA Seen! 14,80 | 23,94 26,78 2,62 68,14 
14,55 | 3,36 7,11 44,73 514 ae ae 14,80 | 24,34 28,11 2,66 69,90 
14,55 3,33 6,79 45,93 10 eo necees 14,80 24,15 29,16 9,59 70, '70 
14,55 | 3,59 6,10 | 46,94 15) | Sept. 4.4; 14,79 | 24,69 29,35 2,51 71,34 
14,55 | 3,59 6,02 | 47,47 y15 eek tha 14,79 | 24,61 30,07 2,32 71,79 
14,55 | 3,61 6,61 | 48,82 ll sf) 1S ee 14,79 | 25,46 31,07 2,38 73,40 
14,55 | 3,61 7,43 | 48,70 418 ee Wan 14,83 | 25,01 32,28 237 74,48 
14,55 | 3,61 || 6,72 | 47,56 || ,15 | Oct. 2...... 14,83 | 25,32 || 29,97 2,49 72,60 
14,55 | 3,10 5,32 | 50,30 514 ool eee 16,52 | 25,12 29,36 2,40 73241 
14,55 | 3,10 || 4,70 | 50,41 || 412 a ADS tk 16,22 | 25,22 || 29,01 2,43 72,88 
14.55 | 3,12 4,82 | 50,57 ,10 Soe we de 128.80. NY 29,78 2.45 43,16 
14,55'| 3,10 || 4,67 | 5059 || 12 7 4, 30... 15,24 | 25,49 |} 29,88 2,48 73,04 
14,55 | 3,11 4,63 49,13 418 Nov. 6 i343. 14,84 | 25,59 29,00 2,47 71,90 
14,55 3,11 5,38 49.24 513 bad es Reepace 14,84 25,73 29,47 2,37 42,41 
14,55 | 3,12 718 | 49,81 512 FL) Bea 14,84 | 27,04 30,36 2,51 74575 
14,55 | 3,12 7,83 | 49,50 ee reo aa 14,84 | 26,08 || 31,37 2,54 74,82 
14,55 | 3,08 4.76 | 50,39 516 Dec. 4... 14,84 | 25,78 32,96 2,37 75,94 
14,55 3,'8 7.76 51,22 313 me LY aceek 14,84 25,95 33,61 2,35 76,95 
14,55 | 3,09 8,58 | 50,64 Atl wre ABS csked 14,84 | 26,48 || 33,47 2,19 46,98 
14,55 3,09 9.45 48,50 12 PA Cie. to. 14,94 26,62 32,09 2,07 75,71 
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REVENUE oF tHE Unirep Kinapom. 
Net Produce in QuaRTERS and YEARS ended 31st DxEc., 1895-94-98-92. 


[000’s omitted.] 











QUARTERS, Fars iso 1895. Corresponding Quarters. 
ended 31st Dec. Less. More. 1893. 1892. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
GISEONIS Potions cscs onsen? 5,874,*| 5,622,* —_ 252; 5,518,*| 5,647,* 
ME XCISG 6pcis,sccorecsccssessect 7,920,*| 7,680,* ve 240, 7,200,*| 7 »350,* 
TAINS Weise tes earnest 5,120,*|. 3,880,* os 1,240, 3,160,*| 3,480,* 
PLB XGB i case, wie: teva oevedses 40, 25, — 16, 30, 35, 
PostrOMce seen 2,935, | 2,730, —- 205, 2,670, 2,630, 
Telegraph Service .... 705, 615, — go, 620, 615, 
22,594, | 20,552, — 2,042, <1] 19,1982 a 1Os7575 
Property Tax............ 1,390, | 1,340, — 50, 1,240, L170) 
23,984, | 21,892, a 2,092, || 20,438, | 20,927, 
Crown Lands ............ 160, 160, — — 160, 160, 
Interest on Advances 8, 2 if — 109, 110, 
Miscellaneous............ 449; 387, — 62, 501, 582, 
DOtals ene 24,601, | 22,448, if 2,154, ||) 212085 ei eaaeigo, 
a es 
Net Incr. £2,153, 
1895. Corresponding Years. 
Perey 1895. | 1894. 
ended 31st Dec. Less. More. 1893. | 1892. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
Customs ............0:0000 20,624,*| 20,050,* _ 574, || 19,508,*| 19,818,* 
MEX CISO 's.-5i..sseetepaee 26,660,*| 25,980,* — 680, || 25,080,* | 25,748,* 
BLAM PS i rs.:..cst-- teens 18,378,*| 13,972,* — 4,406, || 12,730,*| 14,090,* 
PLEXOS yRacyscsspsstoccetiastees 2,495, | 2,482, — OL, 2,433, 2,449, 
Post Office ..........000 11,130, | 10,570, — 560, ||10,470, | 10,300, 
Telegraph Service ....| 2,765, | 2,570, — 195, 2,510, 2,495, 
82,052, | 75,624, — 6,428, || 72,681, | 74,900, 
Property Tax ............ 15,972, | 15,628, ~— 344, || 13,640, | 13,575, 
98,024, | 91,252, — 6,772, || 86,321, | 88,475, 
Crown Lands ............ 410, 420, 10, 430, 430, 
Interest on Advances 690, 134, —_ 556, 219, 220, 
Miscellaneous............ 1,630, | 2,197, 567, — 1,583, | 2,171, 


Totals oeeccs: 100,754, | 94,008, 577, | 7,328, || 88,558, | 91,296, 
fe) ie 
Net Incr. £6,751, 





* Exclusive of transfers to local taxation account. 





* envied j 
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LONDON CLEARING; CIRCULATION, PRIVATE AND PROVINCIAL. 


~The London Clearing, and the Average Amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation wm 
ENGLAND and Waters on Saturday in each Week during the Year 1895; and in 
ScoTtLtanp and IRELAND, at the Dates, as under. 


[0,000’s omitted.] 








; ENGLAND AND WALES. ScOTLAND. IRELAND. 
i. London: 57 35 Joint Average 
@ Cleared i Private | Stock | Toran. . £5 ‘TOTAL. £5 T : 
bh ee) cach Week | Banks, | Banks:|2., for Four : Under | ° ana | Under Hea 
Saturday. on the (Fixed | (Kixed | (Fixed [| Weeks = £5. (Fixed a £5. (Fixed 
preceding | Issues, | Jssues, | Issues, enain upwards. Issnes, Jupwards Issues, 
} Wednesday. | 2,22). | 1,97). | 4,19). 8 268). 8,35), 
f 1895 £ £ 1894. £ £ £ £ £ be 
Dec, 29...) 2:18 4,72 6,91 3,72 2,78 6,50 
meen.  5...... 180,32 72 
me, 12...... 123,88 72 
ma, 19...... 143,13 70 1895. 
=» 26...... 122,41 69 Jan. 26...) 2,00 4,35 6,35 3,64 2,66 6,31 
Mreb, 2...... 108,23 68 
ee 180,66 68 
me, 16...... 114,36 66 : 
ae 153,79 66 Feb. 23...| 1,97 4,31 6,28 3,63 2,63 6,28 
“Mar. 2...... 125,67 66 
oo Be 161,79 66 
~~ I10,12 66 
_) 157,28 66 Mar. 28...) 1,98 4,34 6,32 3,71 2,59 6,30 
0... 118,36 69 
April 6...... 179,65 72 
9 CUBES 153,98 73 : 
- 97,69 72 April20...] 2,07 4,53 6,61 3,94 2,67 6,61 
- Ys 113,76 71 
May 4...... 163,31 72 
a ee 122,02 73 
me 18... 169,54 72 May 18...} 2,35 4,79 m4 4,02 2,65 6,67 
) Le 131527 70 
June 1...... 167,02 69 
rae 8...... 108,90 69 
Be 15...... 154,33 67 June 15...} 2,52 4,92 7,44 3,70 2,55 6,25 
Be 2... 130,73 67 
oO EES 141,34 67 
July 6...... 171,74 69 
> SRS 136,45 69 July 13...} 2,26 4,84 4,10 3,47 2,46 5,93 
, SARE 174,54 67 
oy. RE 125,36 67 
aug. 3...... 178,79 67 
> 124,42 67 Aug. 10...} 2,18 4,73 6,91 38,47 2.43 5,91 
_ Se 160,41 65 
5 152,17 64 
> ae 122,74 65 
Sept. 7...... 191,74 65 Sept. 7...] 2,25 4,79 7,04 3,45 2,46 5,91 
es; 14...... Bisc20 65 
>» De 173,30 66 
is 28...... 119,59 67 
ae 192,19 2 Octs 15..|0 2,2 4,84 7,05 3,67 2,66 6,33 
~ 1 140,52 73 
> Oe 169,41 73 
-- ERR 163,32 72 
Boy. 2...... 173,36 72 Nov. 2 2,25 4,94 "419 4,19 2,90 7,09 
Ben De ocviee 157,56 72 
oy, SUORARRA 132,41 71 
> hea 195,40 70 
BU. 23... 118,75 71 a SOl alee, 09 5,17 7,76 4,03 2,90 6,93 
"LSet ee 179,60 — 
a a 116,55 69 
Bee 2) ccs: 170,65 69 
eee 114,09 68 Dec. 28...) 2,39 4,94 4.33 2.69 2 6,46 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGES.—Quotations as under, Lonpon on Paris, Hamburg, 
Calcutta ;—and New York and Hong Kong, on Lonvon, for 1895. 











2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Calcutta. Price per Ounce. 
DATES. London London Loe New York Hong ep 
ndlan q 
(Tuesdays ney var London Council oP Bons Standard 
andinearest Paris. Hamburg. on Bills. London. London, | Gold Bars Siiver 
Minimum (Fine). ‘ 
Dates). Calcutta. Price in Bars. 
3 m.d. 3 m.d. per Rupee.*| 60d. s.f 4m. d.t 
1895. sd: d. Oe WER he Oki od 
Jan. 8....| 25°30 20°51 1 eer 1235 | 4872 | 2,-8.7 77 9 2725 
» 22...| 25°30 | 20°51 | 1 -# 1218 | asst | 1 112 | 77 92 | 274 
Feb. 5....| 25°32% | 20°54 1 —2 1222 4°8714 1arigt 77 59 273 
Hee TOL), |) aBrBOe [ee0-86 Bleak ee 13 4°87 | 1ark'|77 924 2722 
Mar. 5....| 25°35 | 20°56 | 1 -$ t 4872 | 13118177 9 | 2712 
5 LO-c1.. 1) 25°364 0) 20°67 I Ix 133 4872 lo hee) Tomo 2811 
Aply 2 ....f) 25°35 20°57 1 «i 133 4°88 2 aes | 97 89 303 
}, LGen..f. 25°37e | 20°58 I 1535 1343 ArS7TE Sha ty (oe) 304 
»» 90...) 25°36% | 20°58 1g 1325 | 4°88 29 ER Rn i be 303 
May 14... 25°33% 20°58 ITS 1342 4864 oy Lo wp lS Sy; 804 
» 28...{ 25°33 | 20°59 Tee te 4°862 | 2 24 | 77 9 | 303 
Junell ....| 25°332 | 20°57 I 14% 3 4°874 2a 2k eae 804 
Wi2ousdngorehed e20too I Ig 132 4°88} | 2: 12 177 9 3053; 
July 9...) 25°30 20°54 1335 3 4°89 26 2 vy hort) 308 
» 28....| 25°332 | 20°55 | 4 1. 38, | 490 | 2 18 | 77 9 | 308 
Aug. 6... 25°382 | 20°54 I Igy 13x85 4893 2NiIeR Tage 303; 
» 20...) 25°35. | 2036 | 1 18) 134 489i | 2. 22 177 9 | 30% 
Sept. 3...) 25°35 | 20°55 tag 489 aie 28h | Shree 30.5 
Wy i fern | Bea & ea] Ot ve l Ins a8 4882 | 2 22 177 9°) 30% 
Oct. 1....} 25°40 20°57 I is 1338 486% 0 EON 7 7 tas 302 
PPL 2th 25 87 ea 20" D7 I i 132 4°872 Pyaar aire es) 31% 
, 29..., 25°37 | 20°58 | 1 2] 13% 4:872 | 2 2t | 77 9 | 314 
Noy. 12 ....) 25°35 20°65 tae 32 AVSpe | 3h eer cae 3023 
20 af 20 Om) | 20 Gd 2 Unie aes z 487% | 20 28 77 9 30% 
Dec. 10 ....| 25°35 20°62 12 AG 4°873% 20 Tei 9 30,3, 
» 24. 25°373 | 20°65 | 1 1 1322 7 |4°883 | 2) 18197 9°) 802. 
» 981...) 25°38} | 20°61 Pear 1435 4°88 2h Teal ya 3055 











* Wednesdays following. + Thursdays following. { Fridays following. 
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WE are, in this paper, to review Reformatory and Industrial 
Schools, so as to ascertain, historically and statistically, their 
present position, actual working, and social results. It will be 
incumbent on us to trace their rise and growth, both at home and 
abroad; to inquire into the antecedents and family circumstances 
of their inmates, the crimes committed and the punishments meted 
out ; to describe the various methods of discipline and education 
followed for their reformation and life-equipment; to consider the 
means employed in safeguarding them on their discharge and 
starting them in honest and profitable pursuits; to ascertain as 
accurately as possible the degree of success achieved in their 
mdividual characters as evidenced by their subsequent conduct 
and career; and, lastly, to measure or take stock, as it were, of 
their influence upon the fluctuations of crime in the country, and 
their value as factors in the national security and welfare. 
Towards these ends, it may conduce to clearness if we divide the 
VOL. LIX. PART II. 8 
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inquiry into two parts, the one relating to the schools when they 
were almost entirely managed by private agencies and voluntary 
subscriptions, and the other when they became objects of State 
control, Government inspection, and Treasury support. 

The facts and figures will be taken from official reports, except 
when otherwise stated. 


The Reformatory Movement at Home and Abroad. 


The reformatory movement may be said to have originated in 
this country under the auspices of the Philanthropic Society in 
1788. The birthplace was Hackney, then a mere village in the 
neighbourhood of London, where two or three cottages were hired 
for the reception of the children of convicts, or of such children 
as had been themselves convicted, on their release from prison. 
The number at first taken on hand fad not exceed a dozen, but on 
the establishment being removed to St. George’s-in-the-Fields, it 
was extended and re-organized. Three separate and distinct 
branches were then instituted, one for the sons of felons, another 
for their daughters, and the third for criminal boys. Owing to 
these and other changes the numbers increased largely; the 
benefits of the institution were thereupon restricted to boys; and, 
in 1849 the school was removed to Redhill in Surrey, from which 
it has since radiated its influence over the rest of the kingdom. 

Another voluntary agency had been started for girls. The 
‘School of Discipline, Chelsea,” was founded in 1825 for the 
reformation of such as had’ been imprisoned for theft or other 
offences, though many at the same time were admitted who were 
liable to such punishment without having actually suffered it. In 
the years preceding its becoming a certified reformatory, 479 
children had been educated within its walls, of whom 143 became 
domestic servants and 210 returned to the homes of their parents 
or guardians. 

The system of farm schools, or, as the French would term 
them, ‘‘ Agricultural Colonies,” had been successfully adopted in 
Switzerland ; and upon it there was engrafted by M. Wicheren in 
Germany, under his scheme for juvenile reclamation, the family 
principle. Having had the Rauhe Haus, a cottage in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hamburg, gifted to him, he entered it on the 
1st November, 1833, along with his mother, and three boys,—the 
wildest and apparently most hopeless of the hordes that prowled 
the streets of the Hlbe’s emporium. The number gradually 
increased, until, ten years afterwards, the colony consisted of twenty 
families occupying twenty separate houses, each managed by 
a superintendent and four or five “brothers,” and with an 
aggregate number of over 200 inmates. 
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In France, under the code Napoléon (1810), a young person 
charged with crime and brought before a magistrate, instead of 
being committed to prison, might be either discharged altogether 
or sent to a school of correction up to the twentieth year of his age, 
provided that it appeared to the magistrate that he had acted 
“ without discernment.” In furtherance of this’idea, M. de Metz, 
a judge of assize, and M. de Courteilles, a counsellor, determined 
to found an institution which would supply the place of both a 
reformatory and a prison, though without the distinctive features 
of the latter. Five houses were built on the estate of M. de Cour- 
teilles, suitable for the reception of about 40 boys each, and a normal 
school, in which, as the first step of all, a staff of young men could 
be prepared for the duties and responsibilities of superintendence. 
Early in 1840 they began to receive their “colonists;” and 
Mettray since that time has gone on increasing in numbers and 
importance, till it has come to be regarded as the Mecca to which 
reformatory devotees all over the world direct their gaze for 
inspiration and example. 

Space will not permit us to do more than refer to the isolated 
though successful labours of Mr. Nash and Mr. Ellis in London, or 
of Mr. Bengough and Mr. Barwick Baker in Gloucestershire. So 
successful had the methods of the last mentioned proved that, 
whereas there had been in Cheltenham alone, when he entered 
upon his work, some 20 boys under 14 years of age who had been 
convicted twice, thrice, or oftener, there were three or four years 
after not more than 2 at large in the whole county who had been 
convicted more than once. 

If London is regarded as the birth-place of reformatory and 
industrial schools, Scotland claims to have been their cradle and 
nursery. The extent of juvenile vagrancy and delinquency in 
Aberdeen had moved the sympathetic and philanthropic spirit of 
Sheriff Watson early in his official career in that city, and with a 
subscription of 100/. he opened the first industrial school in 
October, 1841, with 20 scholars. The children for whom the 
school was designed are described as being a peculiar class—sharp, 
clever, half starved, inured to hardship and hard treatment of 
every kind at home and on the streets. As individuals they had 
no love for school, for lessons, or control of any description. The 
idea of school conveyed to their minds nothing that was agreeable 
or useful, and much that was repulsive and odious. The new 
school, however, possessed very different features from those they 
had heard of or experienced ;—there were rumours of substantial 
breakfasts and dinners and suppers to be had after lessons; and 
there were also whispers of instruction in the arts of tailoring, 


shoemaking, and net making, and possibly even carpenter work, 
s 2 
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printing and book binding for the older boys,—all trades which 
the youngest of them knew to be money making, and, therefore, 
desirable acquirements, and this without payment of school fees. 
The food was doubtless the immediate attraction; its potency 
was understood by all, and there was no mode of getting it but 
by attending the school. 

The school was opened, as we have said, in October, 1841, with 
20 scholars, but in the following March this number had increased 
to 53. Out of 69 boys attending it in 1844, 45 of whom were from 
8 to 12 years of age, 36 had lost their father, 4 had lost their 
mother, 4 were full orphans, and in the remaining 25 cases, where 
the parents were alive, the father had in some instances deserted 
his family, and in others he was disabled from work. So success- 
ful had the boys’ school proved, that in 1843, two years after its 
establishment, a girls’ industrial school was founded on the same 
plan, with an attendance limited to 60, and, by-and-by, two others 
were added—one a feeding school purely—with an attendance of 
from 350 to 400 children. All these four were supported and 
managed by voluntary agencies, the working classes of Aberdeen 
alone subscribing 250/., on the self-preservative principle that 
before the feeding school was instituted they ‘‘ were afraid to 
“trust their children a moment out of doors and alone.” The 
testimony of Sir George Grey, the Home Secretary, to their 
efficiency may be taken as conclusive. “It appeared that when a 
“‘ child was found begging, instead of being taken before a magis- 
“trate and sent to prison, he was at once put into apartments 
‘“* connected with the Child’s Refuge, from which he was transferred 
‘‘ to an industrial school. This had put a stop to juvenile delin- 
‘** quency, and had effected great reform in Aberdeen.” 

The example set by Aberdeen was soon followed by the other 
large towns of Scotland—Perth, Dundee, Edinburgh, and Glasgow. 
In 1846 the Rev. Dr. Guthrie founded the Original Ragged School 
in Edinburgh, and in the following year a similar institution was 
set up in Glasgow. By the rules of the former there were 
excluded (1) those who were already attending day schools; (2) 
those whose parents were earning a regular income able to procure 
education for their children ; and (3) those who were receiving or 
were entitled to receive support and education from the parochial 
boards. The general plan laid down for the administration of 
the school was to give the children an allowance of food for their 
daily support, to instruct them in the three R’s, to train them in 
habits of industry by instructing and employing them daily in 
such sorts of work as were suited to their years, and to teach 
them the truths of the Gospel, week day and Sabbath, making the 
Holy Scriptures the groundwork of instruction. The children 
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attended the school for twelve hours each day in summer and 
eleven in winter. 


Statistical Results. 


Having thus outlined the rise and growth of the voluntary 
agencies in this country, we proceed now to present their leading 
statistical results. 

The urgent necessity for the establishment of ragged and 
industrial schools in the metropolis of England may be judged 
from the fact that out of a total of 59,123 persons taken into 
custody in the year 1845, 15,123 persons could neither read nor 
write, and 39,659 could read and write only imperfectly. In 1847 
about 30 ragged schools were in more or less active operation, with 
about 250 volunteer teachers and 3,000 scholars. ‘‘We have 
‘“‘ examined 15 schools,” says a writer in the ‘‘ Quarterly Review ” 
for 1847, “and have arrived at an amount of 2,345 children and 
‘‘ young persons between the ages of 5 and 17, with some few 
‘even older who are occasional hearers. The number of average 
‘* attendances will be less by at least one-third, or about 1,600. 
‘“* Now, of these we find that 162 confess that they have been in 
‘‘ prison; 116 have run away from their homes; 170 sleep in 
“lodging houses; 253 live by begging; 216 have no shoes or 
“ stockings ; 280 have no hat, cap, or bonnet; 1o1 have no body 
‘linen; 249 never sleep in beds; 68 are the children of con- 
“ victs ; 306 have lost one or both parents, a large proportion 
‘‘ having lost both.” 

Another authority states that ont of 4,000 children that were 
subsequently drawn into the schools, 


400, or10 per cent., confessed that they had been in prison. 


660% 411055 A! 3 - lived by begging. 
E78) fh 4°45 3 were the offspring of criminals. 
$00.5, 20 3 », without either father or mother. 


The accurate statistics kept of the early industrial schools in the 
northern part of the kingdom reveal to us more clearly the 
antecedents and family circumstances of the children who became 
_ their inmates. Thus, in Sheriff Watson’s original industrial 
school in 1844, there were 69 boys, of whom 45 were between the 
ages of 8 and 12 years. Of the 69 


36 had lost their fathers. 

4 FS », mothers. 

4 5, both father and mother. 
25 had father and mother alive. 
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At the soup kitchen school, the attendance on which was 
voluntary, 74 were present on the second day. Of these 
47 were fatherless. 
5 5, motherless. 
2 5, orphans. 
Io knew the letters or could read easy words. 
64 could neither read nor write. 


From the Secretary’s Report of the Original Industrial School, 
Edinburgh, dated 3lst March, 1848, we learn that the total num- 
ber admitted since the opening of the schools (March, 1847) was 
310 boys, 199 girls; total 509, of whom there were— 













Boys. Girls. 
Natives of Scotland ................ 186 82, 
Hin gland y.icsss0s-ssees at 2 13 





Ireland.) Sonia 


MOCO OOOO eeesOOeE EH ODEO EE Ee 


The disproportionate number of the Irish (nearly one-half the 
whole), and the exceedingly small quantity (less than 3 per cent.) 
of the English, are noticeable features of this table, and are 
eloquent of the family circumstances of the two nationalities in 
the Scottish capital fifty years ago. 

The following tables set forth more specifically the class and 
antecedents of the children :— 




















Boys. Girls. Total. 

Number under 10 years _........ 149 81 230 
3. above LO" are eee 161 118 279 
310 199 509 








Above 8 Years. 
Infants. Total. 


Boys. Girls. 

Fatherless, with drunken mothers ............ 22 18 23 63 
Motherless, Bs fathers js) .cs..-2 22 18 17 ng 
Both parents worthless .............ssscsesseesseeees 30 26 21 a9 
Known as children of thieves ............000+ 23 28 18 69 
Believed to be children of thieves ........... 35 48 47 130 
Who have been beggars .........ssecsserseeeoens 88 79 65 222 
55 a aol Wa nitions aleneetames 11 4 — 18 

5s police ONCE) Aiitacwe: 32 19 — 51 


9 
Who were homeless ...........sssceseeee0 mtn. 15 12 — a7 
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The 509 children that were enrolled during the first year are 
thus accounted for :— _ 























Boys. Girls. Total. 
INUUMDOP WIG AIC: .isvtatonreccstiAscreededercnansegesesics 9 ¥ 16 
3 gone home to Ireland .............00. 3 4 a 
Left, or discharged as not fit objects ............ 119 54 173 
MOUNG: COMPlOY MENGE <o.0..0.sncevdserssgeadeevonsensdfacser 21 14 35 
Removed to a higher class of schools............ 5 8 13 
Number on the roll on 31st March, 1848 .... 153 i ees 265 
310 199 509 





Of the 265 on the roll at the end of the school year, the follow- 
ing are the antecedents and condition :— 


PQUGOENCASO BI Neycaecre Ciel casosseceace te ectees aassecoasesevater sie 48 
Dobbs parents eae ciccsssts iahectnpeceedassecssscedhcnteoaeg 20 
Onerparot tannin, ftme iit. scavesuis esto secstronace dang 118 
Desorhed Dy Parente... s<cci.ccovessentsesesvisssarvesenoad 24 


In Glasgow there had been a house of refuge for both adults 
and children, supported by voluntary contributions ever since 
1838, but these proving insufficient for its maintenance, an Act of 
Parliament was obtained in 1841, by which a special assessment of 
one penny a pound was laid upon the rental of the city, from 12/. 
and upwards, to meet the deficiency. This institution formed the 
germ of the various reformatory and industrial schools, as well as 
of a Juvenile Delinquency Board, which does credit to the public 
. spirit of the city. The Act vested the schools and their manage- 
ment in a body of commissioners to be appointed from time to 
time by the Town Council and other bodies, with certain ex officvo 
members, and gave authority to detain young persons for a term 
of years on their own formal consent given before committal. Of the 
earlier inmates the antecedents of 457 are thus given :— 


Number of boys, one or both parents drunkards ............0008 et IA 
‘3 ne om deserted or unknown.... 8 

a both parents dead Meee ices scctecnsesscvarssdeenrseees 32 

a FAEH SR: OAC eirtrttal i scrstccdlinsveos sede arsecehguscnnes onde 79 

TOGO MME recsecosttatssenccensteasierencehisesssdaicectes see) 84 

eS Doth parents alive ...ssccrcrcorscsrssescsrseressscesees 130 

SW oA ere rt Ry See oe 457 

Number led astray by shows and minor theatres ...........+0+0+ 124 
» pA bad companionship......cereesererreseerrees 168 

», disposed of stolen goods to pawnshops, &XC.......0+0 PEAS 

333 
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The ages and the numbers at each age when admitted into the 
institution of those charged with crime are thus given :— 


Age. Number. Age. Number. 
Yard VR nee ee Mae Siccs hosed eesaeeaoentee 67 
S Sisresdsigeperodeossenentonnhennees 9 LG chasvevecvesasccovercacet meer 64 
SO iisnice Me socects Mesecenteee teeta’ 9 14... 66 
DO Sins ceeping coh aconnonenonesiars 34 1h Seton beh nitty ot Bt 
O11 wechoceeens dass deencseaadestenteaes 51 AL 6.7 «n>. scsbarpadene aap weeeate — 


From this it appears that, in the case of children, the years 
11, 12, 13, and 14 are those in which the tendency to crime is the 
most strong. The average age of the whole 333 is 12°28 years. 

The following table gives the number of admissions and dis- 
charges during the years 1850-60. 





Year. Admitted. Discharged. Year. | Admitted. Discharged. 
























































i 

1850-51 ae a1 34 1655-56. 67 62 
*B 1-52. ...0cs: 64 47 56> 67s... 148 99 
752-58 cesses. 46 45 ?57-58........ 120 90 
ae A 49 34 58-59. .cssn 84 85 
7 ce 86 69 59-60 veces 66 99 
Total v.03... 315 229 Total, s.scccs 585 435 
REPS BL OLA feces fetes casei seas oseeouscsesesecerrotaors goo 664. 
PANE TONE EON EN OAL ir sarsoosavsass-sncenscenceseseousis go 66°4 





The sudden increase in the number of admissions during the 
year 1855-56, and the great preponderance of the second period of 
five years over the first, are to be accounted for by the passing of 
the Reformatory and Industrial Acts in 1854. 

Of the 664 boys discharged during these ten years, their 
careers and characters are thus accounted for :— 


Number whose history could not be traced  .....esessescreees 2 
3 who died since leaving the house ...............sssccseesere 33 
3 », relapsed into crime and were re-convicted.... 30 
is »» ae Comnemoleraulyawell..........ccteotosam ents 69 
2 * 55 PCL een as vay Lines du nesses ichgspicrenteete tee 509 
664 
a 


It thus appears that 87 per cent. were afterwards leading 
honest lives, and that only a little over 4 per cent. had relapsed 
into crime. 

The following table gives the mode in which 101 boys were 
disposed of during the year Ist January, 1859, to lst January, 
1860 :— 
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PGR SSIES ceceyee ner aieyaaien-sitsctonrt Wel cheecoigteceendesctsoandiesatners 99 
Of these admitted into the army ........ secs 9 —- 

er BEDI cciataceegees aroneeshcbians 8 

Sent to Canada under free passage oo... ..ee ccesesees 18 

SMES LEUARIONS Ti (Lie COMME FY oi. cceterscts ens 14. 


Surrendered to friends, by whom situations : 
SMP OSL) MUO Mis Satur ato danse ioe Gdeiara cat es ofpiac wovahaae~sasnbnes 7 


MTCC UTAEL GGG ce hae Sea es coe conn Mees cdi giclee etic de Fo ede bee 2 
WVembiaway IPreC larly. veiccdsrseleisastetecsedrece tienes non 14 
Transferred to Roman Catholic reformatory ........ 17 
— 99 
Of those who absconded, but returned voluntarily............ 2 
PR OUAL Lote tthe, AMAA ereit ss asdusersuahiie un iararts 101 


The first industrial school in Glasgow was opened in 1847. In 
the report of January, 1849, it was stated that, during the previous 
eight months, a great many children‘ had been admitted into the 
school whose names were not placed on the roll in consequence of 
their having deserted within a week of their admission, and of 
those actually enrolled, viz., 182 boys and 14 girls, there had 
deserted fully one-half of the whole number. In subsequent 
years the following are the number of desertions reported :— 





The report of 1553 mentions that the children were sent 
principally by the police, having been found begging or selling 
_matches on the streets. Every exertion had been used to gain an 
influence over them, but up to that time with little success, as in 
most instances they seldom returned a second day, influenced in 
this, it was believed, by their parents or others who profited by 
the fruits of their begging or the proceeds of their trades. 

The ragged, if not the reformatory school system, which was 
inaugurated in the northern kingdom, soon found its way into 
the southern. In Manchester the first school of the kind was 
founded in 1846. The entries during the first year numbered 116, 
and in the course of the next twelve years there passed through 
it 1,147, about two-thirds of whom were boys, and one-third girls. 
Of these about 600 were under 10 years of age, 350 between 10 
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and 12, and about 80 over 12 and under 16. About 520 had both 
parents alive, 450 were fatherless, 100 motherless, 80 absolute 
orphans. About 750 were match sellers, beggars, pickpockets, 
sweeps, street singers, &c. About goo were unable to read, 200 
were able to read, and 50 able both to read and write. Of the total 
number 200 were advanced to better schools, 300 left without 
assigning a reason, 150 returned to begging, and 500 obtained 
honest employment. | 

In the years 1847-49, a “Society for establishing Ragged 
“Schools in Bristol and its vicinity” opened five such schools. 
From the returns of one of them we learn that during the first ten 
years 158 boys had left the school, 12 of whom entered the royal 
navy. Of 48 in the house in 1859, 33 had been committed by the 
magistrates. Seven had both parents alive, 5 were motherless, 
8:fatherless, 12 full orphans. In another of the schools in which 
there were the same year 28 boys, from 9 to 14 years of age, 16 had 
been committed, 8 had both parents alive, 12 were fatherless, 
6 motherless, 2 orphans. 

Up to 1860, of the various metropolitan institutions devoted to 
the relief and education of the indigent, the outcast, and the 
criminal children, and numbering in all 71, 5 alone came under the 
head of certified reformatories aud 10 under that of certified 
industrial schools. These latter had accommodation for 421 inmates. 
The provincial centres of England possessed in all seven such 
certified schools, capable of receiving 940, but the number of cases 
that had been admitted under the Act amounted to 20 and 71 in 


London and the country respectively, a total of 91, requiring only © 


one-fifteenth of the accommodation provided. Of the 71 in the 
provinces, 56 were supported almost entirely by voluntary contri- 
butions. 

For the earlier years then, 1854-59, the certified reformatories 
may, for all practical purposes, be classed among voluntary 
institutions. 


Vagrancy and Crime. 


Let us now attempt to gauge the effect of these ragged and 
industrial schools upon the amount of crime in the three districts 
of which these cities were respectively the centres. 

In 1841, the year in which Sheriff Watson’s school was founded, 
the number of juvenile offenders, from both town and country, 
committed to the prison of Aberdeen was 61. The following 
table shows the corresponding number of commitments for each 
of the years 1842-59 inclusive, with the percentage of increase or 
decrease. 
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Year. Number. Percentage. Number. Percentage. 
io V2. ene ee 30 oe AG AS OE LOOL Ys. .cecerees: 8 — 64'0 
Sry mee: 63 PEEVES OO” CNY FPO aee cs} teects 24 + 200°0 
ee Al raed AIO a UR BEd EBS dencccs es a 25 nee 4es 
2 ore 49 + 19°50 bites eee) 49 + 96°0 
PO Priersrecs-- 28 4280 ODI ecoe 37 — 24°5 
1 eee 27 Se ROO) Bt OBE cakdunns 43 + 16°2 
E's Tae ae 19 Sa SOOKE BAM Ot a enaicudeass: 40 —- 7°0 
Lie Sataeee 16 se EGY IMD an Waar) OP tenes ss: 15 = G25 
EDOM IES va 22 £3980 FA 69 baie. 23 + 53°3 





During the last three years the number of commitments was 
kept up by imprisonments for the purpose of qualifying for the 
reformatory, also for the offence of deserting school. The numbers 
were respectively 24, 15, 19, and perhaps ought to be deducted 
from the numbers under the year. 

The figures of the table show remarkable fluctuations and 
clearly indicate a disturbing cause. The returns for vagrancy and 
begging show similar, though not equal, fluctuatious. 

The years 1853, 1854, 1855 stand out conspicuously for their 
sudden recrudescence both of crime and vagrancy, the origin of 
which is thus accounted for by Mr. Thomson, of Banchory, one 
of the most zealous supporters of the schools: ‘‘ Many anxious 
‘“‘ meetings were held, and many searching inquiries were made, 
“but for a long time they could only point to the usual produc- 
“‘ tive causes of juvenile crime, drunkenness of parents, parental 
*“ neglect, cheap theatres, and dancing saloons, and the facilities 
‘* afforded by brokers’ shops for the sale of small stolen articles. 
‘“‘ At last the active cause was discovered. Rival institutions had 
“been set up; schools attended by large numbers were in active 
‘* operation—not to teach honesty and virtue, but to teach theft 
‘‘and crime; and at the same time to provide every facility for 
“the disposal of stolen property, and to prevent the detection 
“of the offenders. During 1852-54, there were two, if not more 
‘“‘of these ‘Schools for Crime’ attended by children of from 
“12 to 14 as well as by adults up to 30 or 40, all in full 
“operation in Aberdeen. This appalling discovery explained 
“the whole mystery. Ultimately several of the teachers of crime 
‘“‘ were brought to trial, convicted, and their establishments broken 
“ up, and then the number of offenders speedily diminished.” 

From a paper, exhibiting the state of crime in the town and 
county of Aberdeen for two periods 1850-54 and 1855-59, drawn 
up by Sheriff Watson in 1860, we learn that the number of thefts 
reported at the police office during the first period was 2,621, and 
during the second 3,110, From a return by the chief constable 
of the county it also appears that the number of parties charged 
with theft for the five years preceding March, 1855, was 976, while 
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for the five years preceding March, 1860, the number was 881; 
the number for the year ending March, 1851, was 212, while the 
number for the year ending March, 1860, was only 147. The 
average number of cases reported yearly during the four years 
preceding 1856 was 1,171, while the number reported during the 
four years preceding 1860 was 467. The decrease in those charged 
with theft was thus about 10 per cent. in the five years; in the 
case of the single years, 1851 and 1860, about 30 per cent.; and 
in the reported cases for the periods of four years, 60 per cent. 

The disparities in the two periods are more marked when 
attention is directed to the class under 17 years of age. Up to 
1860, only one reformatory had been established—at Old Mill, in 
the neighbourhood of the city—and that for boys only. Though 
there was an apparent increase in the number committed to prison, 
which was, however, partly due to the statutory crimes against the 
Reformatory Acts, the increase was most marked in those districts 
where there were no industrial schools. There was a numerical 
increase in the commitments of females of every age during the 
latter period as compared with the former, and for the ages of 18, 
19, and 20 the number was greater than that of males. But for 
the ages of 17 and under, their number was smaller, while for the 
ages of 12 and under the numbers were 28 girls to 130 boys. The 
reason of this, according to Sheriff Watson, was that the number 
of girls attending the industrial schools was greater than that of 
the boys. But there was no reformatory for delinquent girls ; and 
when these fell into crime, after having left school, they were 
committed to prison, while boys were sent to the reformatory. 
‘‘ Since the opening of the reformatory in 1857,” he adds, ‘‘ 59 boys 
‘under 16 have been sent thither, and the reduction of the com- 
‘‘ mittals to prison of boys of the ages of 13, 14, and 15 is from 
‘“* 260 to 170; while the increase of girls of these ages has been 
‘“‘ from 55 to 61; and for the ages of 16 and 17 the decrease of the 
‘“‘ former has been from 205 to 12, while the increase of the latter 
“‘ has been from 78 to 119.” 

The Rev. Dr. Guthrie’s school was opened in the summer of 
1847, and, of course, could not tell upon the prison returns of that 
year. We have precise information, however, from a return by 
the governor of Edinburgh prison for the subsequent years; and 
from it we learn that of those imprisoned between the ages of 
14, and 16 there were in— 



































Year. Number. | Decrease per Cent. Year. Number. | Decrease per Cent. 
WES neassdsenss 552 os Akal Cae 227 yf 
BA se neces 440 20°3 EON eacterssss 138 hee: 
POOL Atte! 361 17°9 SOI wanes 130 5°8 
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The decrease in juvenile offenders, so far as these statistics 
point, was in the course of ten years 422 out of 552, 76°4 per 
cent., or, on the average, 7°64 annually. 

The experience of Glasgow was similar. In that city the 
number of juveniles in prison in the course of the year 1853 was 
452, and in 1860, 121; a decrease of 331, or 73°2 per cent. within 
a period of seventeen years, 7.e., an annual average decrease of 
4°3 per cent. 

The following table gives the number of juvenile offenders 
(under 16 years of age) committed to Glasgow prison for the ten 
years 1850-60, inclusive :— 



































Year. Males. Females. Total. Year. Males. Females. Total. 
1850-51.... 243 106 349 1855—56.... 216 48 294 
751-52... 268 87 35D . 156- O1 ..c: 152 65 217 
752-53... 348 104 452 "5 7—58.... 104 59 163 
753-54... 230 88 338 °58-59.... 114 47 161 
754-55....| 324 58 382 °59-60....| 82 39 121 


Note.—The decrease for the ten years is 65°4, or 6°54 annually. 





The returns of commitments of juvenile offenders from 16 to 
18 show a corresponding diminution. 

The following table setting forth the number brought before 
the magistrates coincides closely with the above :— 








Charged with 




























Year mee Ba: Vagrancy. Year. Criminals. Vagrants. 
1850. ...5... 985 1855. ........ 597 437 
PL Ficeeo 1,007 POG forces set 401 334 
Dale sceetees 705 iy faces 383 170 
DO lpteskes: 367 (BS ior. 286 274 
eae he, aes 260 nis! ae 257 405 






These figures, furnished by the City Chamberlain (John 
Strang, LL.D.) and the Superintendent of Police, show that the 
criminals decreased intermittently (the maximum, 833 in 1854, 
and the minimum, 257 in 1859) from 756 to 257, or 34 per cent., 
and the vagrants from 985 to 403, or 42 per cent., although the 
city had increased in population by about 70,000, or about 
20 per cent. In 1849 there were confined in Glasgow prison 406 
male juvenile criminals, while in 1859 the number corresponding 
was 114. The number between 16 and 18 years of age was 302 in 
1849, and 71 in 1859. Taking both these ages together, the 
numbers in the respective years stand at 708 and 185. At the 
same dates the numbers of prisoners between 21 and 50 were 2,984 
and 2,389. Thus, while juvenile crime fell by about 70 per cent., 
adult crime was reduced by only 19 per cent. 
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It is not so easy for us to investigate the influence of the earlier 
reformatories in the great cities of England as in those of Scotland. 
Redhill alone, perhaps, affords the truest test which can be 
employed with reference to them. The following are certain 
returns furnished by the Superintendent in the earlier years before 
the statutory provisions came into full operation :— 





OVOAE 7 ssesbucecontsisceseaaeeaeee 1856. | 1857.| 1858. | 1859.| 1860.] 1861. 
Number admitted ......,.cccosrseserervees 88 | 142 59 94, 87 94 
Average age at admission................ 13°3 | 13°5 | 134] 13:3 | 18:2 | 13:2 
Total of convictions against these 64 | 370 | 157 | 241 |189 | 1587 
ACLMIBSIONS ©. 2. akGunaatueekonceersass 


Average of convictions 5 ee 9:9 26 26 9°5 1 6 
GACH DOT sere eesrcsncesccrmerseetiencess 

Number of first convictions ............ 12 52 21 42 45 55 

Per cent. of these on admission ....| 42 36 35 44, 51 55 





This record must be considered, on the whole, satisfactory. 
The great increase in the number of admissions is due to the 
quickening influence of the Act of 1854, and while the age of the 
culprits remained pretty steady, the number of previous convictions 
fell from 2:2 to 1°6, or nearly 30 per cent., and at the same time 
the percentage of first convictions increased from 42 to 55. 

The influence of reformatories in lessening crime in the metro- 
polis was revealed by the results of the unwearied and self- 
sacrificing labours of Mr. T, Barwick Lloyd Baker in 1860. This 
gentleman, with the assistance of the justices, made a special 
inquiry in the Coldbath district of London, and the following were 
the facts ascertained by him:—That an average of 350 boys of 
the criminal class had been reduced to an average of 89; that, 
whilst about one-fourth of the 350 were boys who used to be con- 
victed several times and were adepts in crime, there were only 10 
such under 16 years of age, or one-eighth of the number in custody 
at the time of the inquiry; and that of the 300 last committed 
there were only 42 who had been in prison before. 

The testimony of experienced observers in the other great centres 
of population is similar. That of Mr. T. C. Sneyd Kynnersley, 
Police Magistrate of Birmingham, is to the following effect :— 
** In 1856, when I first knew Birmingham, and when the Juvenile 
‘“* Reformatory Act had been only a short time in operation, the 
‘‘ number of boys in our gaol was 86. In the spring of last year 
‘* (1859) it was reduced below 30. Itis now (20th August, 1863) 
“only 12. I believe that a very great portion of this decrease is 
‘‘ fairly to be assigned to the reformatory schoois, which have 
‘* enabled us permanently to break up gangs of small criminals by 
‘“‘ removing the ringleaders and providing asylums of those lazars 
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‘¢‘ who were incurable by the ordinary system of treatment.” And 
further on in the same address he says:—‘‘I have often seen 
‘“‘ three, four, or five of them placed at once in the dock, having 
‘** been found sleeping together in an outhouse, or at the back of a 
‘‘ warm chimney, without any visible means of subsistence, and 
“ giving no satisfactory account of themselves, and therefore 
‘‘ charged with an offence against the Vagrant Acts. Some of 
‘them were well known to the police, having been nine or ten 
‘“‘ times previously brought before the magistrates, and perhaps 
“four or five times convicted of different offences. We now 
‘seldom have such boys in the police court. The Reformatory 
‘“‘ Acts have relieved us of them.” In Liverpool the average 
number of commitments of juveniles to gaol for the five years 
before the passing of the Reformatory Act in 1854 was 1,030; for 
the five years after its passing it was 751, the maximum being 
1,148 in 1852, and the minimum 486 in 1858; whilst the daily 
average of juveniles in gaol fell from 110 in 1854, to about 25 for 
the year ending 30th September, 1859. 

The following table shows the number of commitments in 
Liverpool, the number of remands for inquiry as to fitness for 
reformatory treatment, and the number actually sent to a reforma- 
tory for each of the years 1855-59 inclusive :— 























Year. Committed. Remanded. Sent to Reformatory. 
MRD ate is ccsacensbaen 990 27 19 
Rs On a 995 254 133 
CE SO et ee 793 467 233 
“ite | ee 486 287 yyy 
Glo eae 492 274 103 





What reason existed for the great falling off in the number of 
the remands, and of those sent to reformatories in the two last 
years as compared with the one immediately preceding does not 
appear. “From g of the 23 reformatories in different parts of the 
‘“‘kingdom:” says Rev. Mr. Carter, Chaplain of the Liverpool 
Borough Gaol in 1859, “to which juveniles have been consigned 
“from Liverpool, I have obtained returns. Out of 85, some of 
“them six or seven times previously convicted, 3 are promising, 
“16 doubtful, 22 indifferent, idle, and ignorant, but not vicious ; 
“24 bad, 20 thoroughly depraved.” 

Mr. T. Barwick Lloyd Baker, in an exhaustive paper con- 
tributed to the Journal of this Society (vol. xxiii, part 4) on 
‘‘ Criminal Statistics” for the years 1856-59, demonstrated that 
the number of commitments to reformatories during these years 
showed a remarkable decrease, and asserted that this was largely 
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dtie to the influence of those reformatories. ‘‘ The sudden diminu- 
‘tion of juvenile crime,” say he, “‘is exactly coeval with the rise 
‘Sof reformatories. Nay, we even find that in two towns so 
“ similarly situated as Liverpool and Manchester (save that Man- 
“ chester possessed a reformatory twelve months later than Liver- 
“‘nool), the numbers of boys convicted in Liverpool in the four 
“vears 1856-59 were 708, 502, 387, 404; while in Manchester 
‘they ran 751, 827, 622, 401, each showing a diminution just at 
‘‘ the time reformatory action commenced.” 

Whatever may be the cause, it is undeniable that there was a 
considerable abatement of crime during the years 1856-59. 

The numbers of commitments of any kind in England fell from 
113,736 in 1856 to 107,172 in 1859. 

The number of boys committed to gaol fell from 10,634 in the 
former year to 6,704 in the latter, and of girls from 2,108 to 1,185. 

Juvenile crime during these years fell from 13,981 in 1856 to 
8,913 in 1859, or about 36 per cent., while adult crime fell from 
99,755 to 98,159, or about 1°5 per cent. only. 

In Scotland, before the establishment of reformatories, juvenile 
crime had become so extensive that it was found necessary, from 
considerations of physical and mental health, to have a separate 
ward in the general prison of Perth erected for the accommodation 
of this class. In 1849 there were 81 boys under 18 years thus 
confined, all of whom must have been convicted oftener than once, 
and of such offences as would warrant at least a nine months’ 
incarceration. At the close of the year 1855 the number had 
fallen to 47, and of 1859 to 16. Twenty years later (1879) the 
Prison Commissioners were enabled to report that in all the prisons 
of Scotland there were 14 juveniles of both sexes under 12 years 
of age, and 124 between 12 and 16. 

The first Act for the adoption of reformatory and industrial 
schools in Ireland was passed in 1858, and amended and enlarged 
in 1868. The experience of its working in that country was 
similar to that in Britain. The table (p. 72) published in the Third 
Report of the General Prisons Board for the year ending 1st April, 
1881, shows that the convictions for larceny for females of all 
ages in Ireland during that year numbered only 563, while in 
1853 the number was 4,539. ‘‘I believe,” says Sir John Lentaigne, 
the inspector of reformatories, who had had great previous 
experience in prison management, ‘that the decrease of the crime 
“of larceny among females, so remarkable in a country in which 
“* little employment exists for women, is largely due to the superior 
‘“‘ working of the Reformatory School Act, assisted by the female 
“convict refuges, and latterly by the improved system of prison 
‘“‘ discipline now in force. Formerly when reformatories were 
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‘founded, women belonging to the same families would be found 
‘‘ in the convict prisons, in the refuges, and the younger members 
‘¢ in reformatories, especially in that of Ballinasloe. These formed 
“ organized gangs of thieves, who infested fairs and markets, 
“‘ working together in different disguises, shoplifting and picking 
** pockets, and who periodically met at certain places to dispose of 
“their plunder. These gangs have been now broken up, through 
“the increased vigilance of the police and the Reformatory 
“Schools Act, which enables magistrates to send the young 
‘‘ oirls to reformatories, as there is no limitation as to numbers 
“to be admitted into such institutions.” The success of the 
female reformatories he attributes in great measure to the agency 
of voluntary workers. “The male reformatories in Ireland,” 
adds he, “although they have effected much good, have not had 
‘‘ the same marked results as characterise the institutions for the 
‘“ reformation of female offenders.” 

Statistics confirm this opinion. During the four years ending 
1852, 63,332 juvenile offenders, vagrants and criminals (5,141 
being under 10 years of age) were arrested in the city of Dublin. 
In 1851 there were 5,334 females committed for larceny alone, 
the number being very nearly equal to the total number of 
females committed in England in that year for every species of 
offence. Comparing the years 1858 and 1859, we find the 
reduction in the number of juvenile commitments to have been 
more than 30 per cent. in the case of boys, and g per cent. in that 
of girls, and on a comparison of 1859 and 1860, a reduction of 
13 per cent. in the former and 11 per cent. in the latter. The 
decrease in the recommitments during these years fell from 
87 to 81; twice from 31 to 21; thrice from 8 to 3; and four times 
and upwards from 7 to2. This fall went on during the following 
years, 1861-64. It was still more marked in 1865. That year the 
number of commitments of juveniles was 1,060, of whom 878 were 
boys, which showed a reduction of 67 on that of the preceding 
year. 





Parr II. 
Legislative History of Reformatories and Industrial Schools. 


The commencement of Queen Victoria’s reign coincides with 
the first legislative attempt to deal separately with juvenile 
criminals. By the Act 1 and 2 Vict., cap. 82, a special prison was 
established for them at Parkhurst, and by a clause in the same 
Act the Crown was empowered to place young offenders under 
sentence of transportation or imprisonment in any charitable 
institution for their reformation where the directors would have 
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legal control over them. Hvery inducement was held out to the 
youthful criminal to conform to the rules of the house to which 
he was sent as an inmate—a free pardon being offered after a 
reasonable period to those whose conduct was reported good. If, 
however, he ran away or became unmanageable, the directors 
might bring him before a magistrate, who had the power of 
sending him back to prison, either for a short term by way of 
punishment, or, in the worst cases, for the remainder of the 
original sentence. But the managers of these charitable institu- 
tions, maintained, as they were, mainly by voluntary offerings, 
neither would nor could receive all who might be sent. Reforma- 
tion, not punishment, being their object and aim, several 
years’ discipline in many cases was essential for such; to those 
only under long sentences, therefore, were their portals invitingly 
open. Magistrates had to accommodate themselves to this state 
of matters, and hence there resulted the anomalous spectacle of 
courts of justice sentencing children for slight offences to longer 
terms than would have been adjudged to adults for weightier 
crimes. 

' In the year 1852, a committee of the House of Commons 
was appointed to take into consideration the existing treatment of 
criminal and destitute children in the country, and the changes 
which might be desirable in order to supply industrial training 
and to combine reformation with the due correction of juvenile 
crime. 

The outcome of their labours was the passing of two Acts in 
1854, the one for England and the other for Scotland, the former 
usually denominated Palmerston’s Act, and the latter Dunlop’s; 
the one dealing with reformatory schools, the other with industrial. 
These were modified or enlarged by subsequent Acts, and finally 
consolidated by the Act of 1866, towards the efficient working of 
which also several amending Acts have become necessary. The 
Reformatory Acts were directed towards juveniles who had actually 
been convicted of crime, while the Industrial provided education 
and training for such only as were exposed to crime. The first 
Reformatory Act did little more than empower the managers of 
reformatory schools to apply to the Secretary of State for licences 
authorising, at the same time, judges and magistrates to commit 
children under 16 years of age to such institutions for periods 
varying from 2 to 5 years, the managers being free to choose 
whether they would accept the children consigned to them or 
not, but being armed with full authority to control them while 
under their care, and, if necessary, to send tham to prison for any 
attempt to abscond or for any gross breach of rules. Under this 
Act several private reformatories were established. In the first 
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Industrial Act the only offence under which a child could be com- 
mitted was that of “vagrancy;” a word of vague import. In the 
metropolis, accordingly, where the intervention of the police was 
needed, only about twenty children were so committed in the course 
of the four years following its enactment. 

The Act of 1866, as fice been already mentioned, is now the 
chief directing statute, and for realising its effect upon the habits 
and character of the population, it is desirable to keep its leading 
provisions in mind. ~ 

Section 14 of this Consolidating Act enacts that, ‘‘ Whenever 
‘any offender, who, in the judgment of the court—justices or 
‘“‘ magistrate — before whom he is charged, is under the age of 
“16 years, is convicted, on indictment or in a summary manner 
‘‘ of an offence punishable with penal servitude or imprisonment, 
‘* and is sentenced to be imprisoned for the term of ten days or a@ 
“longer term, the court, &c., may also sentence him to be sent, 
‘‘ at the expiration of his period of imprisonment, to a certified 
“‘reformatory school, and to be there detained for a period of not 
“less than two years, and not more than five years. Provided 
*“‘ always that a youthful offender under the age of 10 years shall 
*“‘ not be so directed to be sent to a reformatory school unless he 
‘“‘ has been previously charged with some crime or offence punish- 
“able with penal servitude or imprisonment, or is sentenced in 
“England by a judge of assize, or court of general or quarter 
‘sessions, or in Scotland by a circuit court of justiciary or 
* sheriff.” 

Another clause directs that the judge is to ascertain the 
religious persuasion to which the youthful offender belongs, ‘so 
that he may be sent to one under its sanction. 

Section 18 enacts—“ that the managers of a certified reformatory 
“school may at any time, after the expiration of eighteen months 
“ of the period of detention allotted to a youthful offender, by 
‘‘ license under their hands, permit him to live with any trust- 
‘“‘ worthy and responsible person named in the licence willing to 
‘“‘ receive and take charge of him, and to apprentice a child who 
‘“‘ has been previously licensed.” 

By another section: “‘ The parent or other person legally liable, 
“if of sufficient ability to contribute to his support and main- 
“tenance, is to pay a sum not exceeding 5s. a week ; but the 
“magistrate can only make the order on the ening ‘of the 
“ inspector of the school, and after his admission to the school.” 

The managers of the reformatory have the option of accepting 
or declining to receive a youthful offender sentenced as above. 





For his maintenance in the reformatory the Treasury and the - 


prison authorities are primarily liable. 
T2 
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Industrial Schools. 


Under the Consolidating Act of 1866, an industrial school is 
defined as one in which industrial training is provided, and in 
which children are lodged, clothed, and fed, as well as taught. 

_ Sections 14 and 16 provide that, ‘“‘ Any person may bring 
‘* before two justices or a magistrate any child apparently under 
“theage of 14 years that comes within any of the following 
“ descriptions, viz. :— 

‘“‘ (a) That is found begging or receiving alms (whether actually 
‘or under the pretext of selling or offering for sale any thing), or 
“‘ being in any street or public place for the purpose of so begging 
‘‘ or receiving alms. 

“(b) That is found wandering and not having any home or 
“settled place of abode, or proper fe EE or visible means 
“* of subsistence.” 

“‘(c) That is found destitute, either being an orphan or having 
“a surviving parent who is undergoing penal servitude or im- 
“ prisonment. 

‘‘(d) That frequents the company of reputed thieves (and, by 
“a later statute, prostitutes). 

‘‘ (e) Where a child apparently under the age of 12 is charged 
“ and convicted of a criminal offence. 

““(f.) An uncontrollable child under the age of 14, on the 
“ application of its parents, as also anyone in a pauper or workhouse 
* school.” 

The Act also enjoins the liability of the parent or , guardian to 
contribute a weekly sum of not more than 5s., under the same 
limitations as in the case of reformatory schools, and forbids the 
detention of anyone over the age of 16 years. Last year (1895) a 
short but. valuable Act was passed extending the powers of 
industrial school managers. The Act declares that any child sent 
to an industrial school after its passing, shall, on the termination 
of the period of his detention in such school, remain up to the age 
of 18 under the supervision of the managers. license may be 
revoked, and the child may be recalled to the school, but must not 
be detained after such recall for a longer period than three months, 
and notice of each case of recall must be sent to the Secretary of 
State. 

In addition to the ordinary certified industrial schools and 
. reformatories, the Elementary Education Act of 1876 provides for 
‘the establishment of day industrial schools by school boards 
wherein secular teaching and industrial training are given, and 
where at least one good meal a day must be provided for the 
inmates. .These comprise children who, for absenting themselves 
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from the ordinary elementary school, or having been found 
wandering and without proper control, may be considered fit 
subjects for a modified restraint. 

In London and some of the other large cities truant schools 
have also been instituted for the reception of children who have 
committed offences against the 11th and 12th Sections of ‘the 
Elementary Education Act, 1876, the first of which deals with 
truancy alone, whilst the second deals with children who can be 
at the same time dealt with under Section 14 of the Industrial 
Schools Act. The truant schools have more of a penal character 
than the day industrial schools, the children of which go to them 
early in the morning in time to receive a substantial breakfast, and 
return before evening, after partaking of a mid-day dinner and 
probably tea before being dismissed. 

Thus there may be said to be four agencies at work towards 
the elevation and reformation of unfortunate and incorrigible 
children :— 

(1.) The day industrial schools, intended for a class not 
necessarily ill behaved, but who, from one or other or both parents 
being out all day, require a place where they may get their meals 
and be properly looked after out of school hours. | 

(2.) Truant schools, where incorrigible children and offenders 
against the ordinary school discipline are both punished and 
trained. 

(3.) Certified industrial schools for vagrant and deserted 
children, and those who have been convicted of a criminal offence, 
or who will not improve at either of the former after a fair trial. 
Here they may be kept for three, four, or five years, but not after 
they are 16 years of age, though they are sometimes: under 
supervision up to 18. 

(4.) The reformatories, into which they cannot be received 
over 16 years of age and cannot be detained for more than five 
years, and only after conviction and undergoing an imprisonment 
of at least ten days. 

(5.) When all these influences fail, there is nothing to fall 
back upon except the ordinary restraints upon adult offenders, the 
prison and penal servitude. A penal reformatory is contemplated 
midway between the fourth and fifth of these agencies, and a 
departmental commission is now sitting, whose instructions are to 
inquire into, and report among other things on the general state 
of the schools, their control both by government and the local 
authority, the framing of model rules and their application to 
particular schools, the ages of admission and discharge, with the 
possibility of classifying the schools according to the age of their 
inmates, transfers and the interchange of children between land 
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schools and ships, and the means of providing for and the super- 
vision of children on license and after discharge. 

The total admissions to reformatory schools up to 31st December, 
1893, at which date there were 51, amounted to 56,864 (excluding 
transfers), viz., 46,817 boys, and 10,047 girls. 

The total discharges up to the same date (exclusive of 
transfers) were 51,421, viz., 42,049 boys, and 9,372 girls. 

The number of certified industrial schools at the close of 1893 
was in England and Wales 106, and in Scotland 34, total 140. 

The number of children under detention in these schools on 
3lst December, 1893, was boys 14,507, girls 4,511, total 19,018. 
Of these there were on license 1,316 boysand 273 girls, total 1,589. 

The total admissions to industrial schools (excluding transfers) 
up to 3lst December, 1893, were 78,419 boys and 20,932 girls, 
total 99,351. 

The total discharges to the same date (excluding transfers) 
were 63,890 boys and 16,396 girls, total 80,286. 


Finance. 


With the increase in the number of schools and scholars the 
expenditure necessarily increased. The following statement 
indicates the growth and its sources (shillings and pence 
omitted) :— 


Reformatory Schools, Great Britain. 

















1859. 1893. 
£ £ 
The Treasury contributed ......., 61,681 70,353 
» parents 5) Nea 1,604 4,636 
», Yates | cn, 2 eee 2,602 22,239 
| Subscriptions and legacies ........, 16,169 2,827 
_ The total expenditure was........) 72,894 111,174 





The maximum expenditure was reached in 1877, when it 
amounted to 139,825/. 

In 1893 the average cost of maintenance, including rent and 
expenses on disposal, and allowing the usual set off for the profits 
of the labours of the inmates, was for boys’ reformatories in 
England 21. 2s. 3d., and in Scotland 18/. 1s. 8d. For girls in 
Hngland 2o0l. 1s. 4d., and in Scotland 26/. 7s. 4d. The corres- 
ponding cost in the case of an industrial school was—in England, 
boys 191. 10s. 3d.; girls 17s. 10s. 3d.; Scotland, boys r4l. 18s.; 
girls, 137. 108. gd.:— 
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Industrial Schools, Great Britain. 

















1867. 1893. 
£ £ 

The Treasury contributed ........ 31,724 196,940 

» parents Bee 0, Pl Cee 1,869 15,787 

» Yates ek Nias 19,652 . 48,768 * 

PRL OC HOOe DOALO Se oc ils Ayes — 84,677 
Subscriptions, &.  ......ssseeeeeees 23,011 35,239 
The total expenditure WAS w1000... 87,825 406,883 





School boards began to contribute in 1871. The sum under 
that year is 2,982. 








Day Industrial Schools. 
1879. 1893. 
£ £ 

EVGRSTEE YO. 22k lca seultesecdvbizes secetsione, 326 8,004 | 
Parenter iucckes: i. ek cece een 139 3,089 
Chiara nay, ct ats ego eae 7 1,304 
SOUGGL: DOAPUSE sicc.csevekieonccevwteeeee Rite 16,003 
Total expenditure .........s2:eeee 3,272 31,076 








The rise of expenditure in Ireland was nearly proportionate. 
For reformatory schools in 1893 the treasury contributed 10,480l., 
the local rates 4,757/., other sources 3282. For industrial schools 
the treasury contributed 97,519/., local rates 39,277/., other 
sources 8,018/. 

The reformatories and industrial schools being placed ; under 
government inspection, the annual reports of the inspectors, with | 
relative statistics, supply ample materials for ascertaining and 
setting forth their working, state, and character, while the Blue 
Books on judicial statistics and prison reports, as well as the 
reports of the various county and borough superintendents of 
police, can be resorted to for testing their efficiency and tendencies. 

We have already seen how slow was the growth of the system 
during the five years which succeeded the passing of the Acts, but 
after that date and for many years it expanded in the case of 
the reformatories less uniformly, but in that of the industrial 


schools with steady rapidity. 
Table A shows that in the reformatory schools the numbers 


under detention increased almost continuously from 3,276 in 1859 
to 6,738 in 1881, or 105°7 per cent., z.¢., 4°8 per cent. annually on 
an average, and that they have since that year gradually decreased 
till 1892, when they stood at 5,383, or about 20 per cent. less, 
7.e., a decrease of 1°8 per cent. annually. In 1893 there was an 
increase of about 60 over the number of the previous year. 
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Table B shows that the number of industrial schools 
increased from 57 in 1866 to 154 in 1895, and that the number 
of inmates grew at a nearly uniformly accelerated rate, from 
2,566 in 1866 to 24,471 in 1893, or about 854 per cent., 1.e., 31 per 
cent. annually. 

To these have also to be added the numbers in the day 
industrial schools, which increased from 1,005 in 1880 to 3,253 in 
1893, or over 22 per cent., z.e., 1°7 per cent. annually (Table C). 

Taking the last decade, 1884-93, the numbers in the ordinary 
industrial schools increased from 19,383 to 24,471, equivalent to 
about 20°8 per cent., or over 2 per cent. annually. 

With regard to industrial schools in Ireland, the increase is not 
so marked as in Great Britain, the total number of inmates in 
1873 being 1,144, and in 1893 1,452, or about 1°35 per cent., 
against the English 5°4 per cent. per annum. But the miost 
remarkable feature is that whereas in Great Britain the number 
of boys in industrial schools is generally about four times that of 
girls, the girls in Ireland out-number the boys, being in general 
twice as numerous. 

In round numbers, Great Britain has 1 in every 880 of her 
total population brought up in either a reformatory or industrial 
school, or 1 in every 230 of her juvenile population between 5 and 
15 years of age, while Ireland has 1 in every 2,700 of her total 
population, or 1 in every 445 of her juvenile population. 

Such being the body of facts, let us now attempt an analysis of 
them in order to clearly discern the main portions of our inquiry. 

In order to ascertain the antecedents of the children under 
detention, and their variations (if any) in reformatory and indus- 
trial schools it will be sufficient, we imagine, to take two or 
three years’ numbers of the earlier period of the operation of the 
Act and compare them with the numbers of the last two or three 
years. 

The following table shows the ages of admission for both boys 
and girls in the reformatories of Great Britain for 1871, 1872, and 
and 1874 respectively, with the percentage at each age-period. 























1871. 1872. 1874. oe 
it 
Total. crane 
Boys. | Girls. { Boys. | Girls.] Boys. | Girls. to the Total. 
Under 10 (6.t4255:.: 22 6 24 2 16 3 73 1°45 
Between 10and12....; 180] 27 40 | 255 | 40] 790 15°82 
ys 12 ,, 14...) 463 | 117 143 | 495 | 138 |1,856 S717 
By 2 4S IG SP vCOL aa es 177 | 607 | 139 [2,274] 45°54 




















362 11,373 | 320 [4,993 | 100°00 
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The returns for 1894 are the following :— 














Boys. 

















Girls. 








Total, 





Per Cent. 











to Total. 
MIMCCL LU VETS. 2. spsanesidesnendareien 19 _ 19 1°29 
Between 10 and 12 years _........ 118 ay 127 8°54 
x 1 bp eg ETE Me ree 429 a1 500 Eee? 
A a 5 AONE Eo oscsen: 21 120 841 56°49 
Totale. acs we Rats Die 1,287 200 1,487 100°00 





Table showing the Ages of Admission into the Reformatories of Great Britain, with 


the Percentage for each Age-Period, for the Years 1891, 1892, 1898, and 1894. 















































1891. 1892. 1893. 1894. Per- 
Total. Ste 
ie) 

Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls.{ Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls. Total. 
ECOL LOY S .cecccsceses 12 I 11 I 19 2 19 | — 11g 
Between 10 and 12....} 152 9 | 176 »} 188 | 16] 118 9 1IS1 
a 12 ,, 14...) 377 | 53 | 377 | gat] 450 | 68] 429) 91 34°36 
is Tae pe LES - O27 ee Gan le DOGe ser Sib @ 663 107: 72-120 52°94 
Total............) 1,068 | 156 11,130 | 127 [1,270 | 193 }1,287 | 200 [5,431 | too’0o 














These tables show that in the later as compared with the 
earlier period there was a sensible falling off in the three earlier 
age-periods, and a relative increase in the fourth, comprising, as 
it does, in the last three years more than one-half the entire 
number of cases. The girls number less than one-tenth of the 
whole. 

The criminal status of those committed for the same years can 
be gathered from the following tables :— 


Criminal Status, 1894. 



































Boys. Girls. Total. ee 
Not before convicted ......cs00 356 153 509 33°62 
Once Bt, ier to a ee enee Pe 523 37 560 37°66 
Twice ry Raa ig teenrey Merete 244, 8 252 17°02 
cree tied 54 6 TB acuscccscinsss 112 2 114 7°66 
Four times and upwards ........ 52 am 52 3°49 
AL OTAES s.csvsd sive iteaveusdoesess 1,287 200 1,487 100°C 
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Criminal Status. 










































1871. 1872. 1878. Percentage 
to 

Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls. | Boys. Bris Whole. 

Not before convicted......ccsesesereeees 662 | 260 675 | 284 725 57°03 
Once ,, Ea mio fesaides eas onettace aude 395 | 40 B18. 167 462 31°08 
Twice ,, b PMD ic testes yee erocst luce 148 5 123 6 137 8°47 
WETS Te OBS AL Cr mvs strane eds aetna laa 45 I 31 3 37 2°42 

Four times and ‘upwards a lecke tc ahras «te 16 3 16 2 12 I'O 
POG RIS eta nsuessssserene arcuate 1,266 | 309 41,363 | 362 |1,373 100°00 





ASO Lyi 1892. 1893. 1894. Per 
eat Hota. are 

Boys. | Girls. | Boys, | Girls. | Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls. Total. 

Not before convicted........ 267 | 101 295 | 74 320 | 131 | 356 | 153 11,697 | 31°25 
Once ,, fy WN Mihes sebpe 405 | 45 442 a7 514 51 523 37 12,054 | 37°82 
Twice ,, A eb sh 3 223 4 241 12 274 | 10] 244 8 11,019 |. 18°76 
Mytice ener beaten genie 105 3 101 4 96 1} 112 2] 424] 9°81 
Four times and upwards, 68 | — 51 | — 66 | — 52 | — | 287 | 4°36 
Ae) 52) Uta Re eee 1,068 | 156 ]1,180 | 127 [1,270 | 193 |1,287 | 200 | 5,431 |100°00 





Comparing the two periods, it will be seen that in the earlier 
more than one-half had been received into the reformatory ona first 
conviction, while in the second less than one-third had been so 
received. 

When the reformatory system was in its infancy and was 
everywhere cried up, magistrates were too ready to send children 
on a first conviction to these institutions, without taking the 
trouble to ascertain whether they were proper objects for the 
schools’ treatment. Now, the managers seldom receive inmates who 
have not been more than once convicted, and this fact, together 
with the increase in age, indicates that the reformatories of Great 
Britain have to deal with‘'a more decided type of juvenile criminals 
than at the early period of their history. 

The educational condition of those admitted during the year 
1893 may be judged from the numbers supplied by the “ Judicial 
‘* Statistics of England and Wales,” issued in April, 1895. 

Out of 1,041 boys and 154 girls the following number could— 

















Boys. Girls. Total. 
Néither read ‘nor write :fanyc gees 229 26 255 
Read, or read and write imperfectly .... 671 85 756 


m well “aust ean 123 40 163 
Superior Instruction \..5...-1e.cedieeenceencsiee 18 3 21 
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It may be instructive to place side by side with those of Great 
Britain corresponding tables for Ireland. The following gives 
the ages of admission into the reformatory schools for three of 
the earlier years, with the percentage for each age-period upon the 
basis of the total number :— 


1877. _ 1881. 1882. 





——_—_————_ Total. | Per Cent. 
Boys. | Girls. Boys. | Girls. { Boys. | Girls. 












































10 years and under ....) 19 5 20 2 23 2 75 872 
Between 10 and 12 ....) 53 | 15 40 9 GL tor L779 20°81 
Ms bo aaron IC bos a 18 [104 | 15 | 112 13 335 38°95 

~ 14s) Ln es Oot 24 Gite S200P Syn Dab Se aE 
Ota lrametrcre 210 | 62 {| 2381 | 38 | 278 | 66 | 860 | 100°00 





Oriminal Status. 





1877. 1881. 1882. 








Total. | Per Cent. 
Boys. | Girls. Boys. | Girls. }| Boys. | Girls. 


























Not before convicted..... 172 | 52 | 188 | 37 | 217 | 39 | 705 82°07 




















Once hs OM ee PAT 9 29 T 46 1 | 113 £3008 
‘Twice 2. at 7 1 8 —_ 12 — 28 3°26 
Thrice and upwards ....| 4 — 6 — 3 _ 13 1°51 

i Wot lias, i.e 210 | 62 | 231 | 38 | 278 | 40 | 859 | 100°00 





Educational condition—43°8 per cent. of the boys, and 64°5 of 
_ the girls were totally uneducated. 

The following table gives the ages of admission into the indus- 
trial schools of Great Britain for the years 1872, 1874, 1876, with 
the percentage for each age-period with reference to the whole, 
together with the family circumstances :— 





























1872. 1874. 1876. P 
er- 
Age. | ___—__ ] —_—__—__ Total. 
centage. 
Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls. Boys. | Girls. 

Between 6and8 ...| 115 | 99 | 126] 71 | 148] 118] 677 7°45 
on Saree Leia ke ft 32 427 | 119 553 | 167 | 1,813 20°00 
ee oer oos: | 248 11,062.) 202.}1,220 | 205.7 3,821 42°05 
See see iedes Ait 720 | 144 |] 888 | 164 | 2,775 30°85 




















——_—_ 


otal dentate 2,136 | 616 12,385 | 536 [2,809 | 654 | 9,086 | 100°00 
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The family circumstances were :— 





1872. 1874. 1876. Total. 














ooo 


Tlepitawiatse .[ic,:.scescssvceseseesatetetteseasatoanvctytees 172 131 181 484 

‘Both parents dead (c..vit scutes sense 285 230 229 744. 

One parent's 2"), ivcccsensacece eae eers 885 977 1,298 3,160 

Deserted by parents Uh. cevncn eee eres 300 273 162 735 

One or both parents destitute or’ 250 La 944, Boe 
ermminal ‘(0 ueceseeersnaeme ee ee 


Both parents alive, and able to et 1 g60 1,054 | 1,849 | 3,263 


care of their Children.............sssseeeeee 








Se ———— 


2,752 2,875 3,463 9,086 








The following table gives the ages of admission into the indus- 
trial schools (including truant schools) of Great Britain for the 
years 1891, 1892, 1893, with the percentage for each age-period, 
together with the family circumstances :— 








1891. 1892. ESOS 0/0) 1894. Per- 
Age. bos <page Or a ae ee eee | ae 
Boys. | Girls.] Boys. | Girls.} Boys. | Girls.] Boys. | Girls. | Total. 





eee 


























Between 6 and 8...) 172 | 153 | 142 | 132 | 171 | 174 }] 189 | 164] 1,297 7°83 
is 8 ,,10....| 508 | 195 | 487 | 169 | 506 | 189 | 456 | 202 | 2,712 | 16°37 
» 10 4,12...) 1,439 | 304 |1,308 | 268 [1,298 | 257 [1,257 | 289 | 6,415 | 38°74 
» 12 ,,14.../1,288 | 269 11,429 | 266 |1,179 | 273 11,169 | 264 | 6,187 | 37°06 





























Totaljetcse 3,407 | 921 [3,366 | 835 13,149 | 893 [3,071 | 919 116,561 | 100°00 





1891. 1892. 1893. 1894. Total. 


eee 








Silegubimiste .1:.00...dN acters. eaoecs 341 322 393 1,417 
Both parents dead... 180 188 187 725 
Mother lead 1:25 %...ctec oases 706 591 707 2,724 
MatRen tives ina ce tivest Aectesnraee es 413 701 671 23750 
Deserted by parents...........ss0e0 269 237 186 920 
Parents destitute or criminal... fl 183 172 700 


8,072 


Both parents alive, and able to 
take care of their children } a9 9° 1,718 2,674 





4,378 | 3,935 | 4,042 | 4,990 | 17,345 





Table showing the ages of admission into the industrial schools 
of Ireland, with the family circumstances, for the years 1877, 
1880, 1882 :— 


hy) 
Cy 

a4 

j 

i 
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f 1877. 1880. 1882. 
¥! wie ie ibeal i. Gl Total. | Percentage. 
7" Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls. 

% —. ———_]_ i —__ | __—_—_——~— 
: MUCLOR GEV GREE I? sayssadosteréatsnnce 8 32 5 33 7 28 113 3°39 

___ Between 6 and 8 years......... 42 | 173 BOCES ALLO looas 848 25°44 

i en ie > eet ern ete Soe tcG eli igo ze (ALOGeH i218 886 26°59 

"i oy al) ged a erie 107 | 134 | 158 | 187 | 201 | 177 964 | 29°00 
f PL ig LAN 5 ' Tabesaces 67 80 | 108 | 10% 81 84 522 15°66 
f PROUSLG scssus ernst B19e. e575 >) 4603. | oat 511 744 |3,333 | 100°00 

i 


Family circumstances :— 





1877. | 1881. | 1882. | ‘Total. 


eee 








dHegitimate \ teas ame cctick caeoedasarcoayenss 37 20 36 93 
Both parents deady ..cisestee seccss-ssecseecsenssne. 226 300 250 796 
PAE GY COA cictess Nias teede hited rice beet takcates ions its 105 is? 355 
EVEOEHON 39 stdteeteee ceaeats tneveassks doause ceva AZ 66 68 ney 
Deserted by Parents iwesrvencesscvsecan-nsssuees 136 141 AB igi 394 
MDestitute OF Grilisel eat. .cl coctsesccceee. 298 496 574 1,368 
Parents alive and able to take care of them 37 56 73 166 

{ROUGH GRA a heres 894: 1,184, 1,255 45233 





During the year 18293 there were committed to reformatories 
in England and Wales 1,041 boys and 154 girls, a total of 1,195 — 
on indictment, 53 boys and 6 girls, and on summary conviction, 
988 boys and 148 girls. Under an Act passed the same year, and 
which came into operation on 22nd September, 1893, a discre- 
tionary power is now granted to magistrates with regard to previous 
imprisonment as well as to its duration, and in the case of 185 
boys and 38 girls no imprisonment was ordered, while 856 boys 
and 116 girls had sentences of ten days and upwards. 

The sentences of detention at a reformatory were as follows :— 


























Boys. Girls. Total. 

TWO CATS vrecsssescsssrsscncsssesecescscsosenesorers® 34 iS 39 
Under three years and above two .... 200 28 228 
5) four 3 three 237 31 308 

wa hve Fe four .... 570 go 660 
1,041 154 1,195 





Tt will be observed that more than one-half were sentenced to 
the longest period of detention. The average term in the case of 
boys was 3 years and 169 days, and in the case of girls 3 years 
and 184 days. 
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The Judicial Statistics for 1893 of England and Wales supply 
the following as to the educational condition of those admitted 
into the industrial schools of that portion of the United Kingdom 
for that year :— , 

Out of a total of 6,618 (boys, 5,602, girls, 1,016) there could— 


























Total. Girls. Boys. 

Neither read nor Wribe,sccssdesescesconresbasteteoesoasesi 1,359 403 1,762 
Read, or read and write imperfectly ............] 3,167 474 3,641 
he s Well ZluiuskiMeetonbersies) 1,062 138 1,200 
Superior “instruction :...5..:ssgeitenveempeseestascey: 14 1 15 
5,602 1,016 6,618 





A comparison of the figures shows that, while in the case of 
the reformatory schools 87 per cent. were over 12 years of age on 
admission, and in the case of the industrial schools the corres- 
ponding precentage was about 36, yet the number who had 
previously obtained an education above the elements was under 
1 per cent.; and, further, that while 1-4 per cent. of the reforma- 
tory cases were under 10 years of age on admission, and 25 per 
cent. of the industrial, 24 of the former and nearly 27 of the 
latter were wholly uneducated, and 67 per cent. of the former 
and 55 of the latter had received nothing above the merest rudi- 
ments of education. 

The industrial school tables prove that while the proportion of 
the first age-period (6 to 8) remains very much the same, there is 
a falling off of over 3 per cent. in the second (8 to 10), and a like 
falling off in the third, but a considerable increase in the fourth ; 
in other words, that the average age of the scholars is rising, and 
that the schools have to deal with a more forward type of character. 

With regard to family circumstances, the saddest feature 
perhaps is the increasingly large proportion (35’9 per cent. in the” 
earlier period, and 43°7 in the later; in 1894 this percentage was 
67°02) of parents who are alive and able to take care of their 
children, and yet are content or forced to resort to such institutions 
for their support and education. It is but small consolation to 
learn that the proportion of the paltry contribution made by them 
towards the cost of maintenance is rising, being 4°17 per cent. in 
the later, as against 2°12 in the earlier period. There would 
appear to be a tendency when one child has been put into an 
industrial school, for a second or third to come from the same 
family, and it is only by very stringently enforcing the largest 
contribution possible from the parent that this dangerous practice 
of shirking parental duties can be checked. The plan suggested, 
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and most commonly approved, is to assimilate the legal proceedings 
for recovery of payments to those taken in cases of bastardy, and, 
in order to neutralise the effect of the dilatory processes under tho 
present law, to make the order on the parent at the time of the 
child’s commitment. ‘‘ At present,” says the Rev. Sydney Turner, 
in his report of 1874, “ children may be sent to industrial schools 
‘“‘at any age under 14, and may be ordered to be detained in them 
‘“* for any number of years till they reach the age of 16; and until 
‘“‘ the regulation was made in 1863 that no allowance should be 
‘“‘ made for maintenance by the Treasury till they were 6 years old, 
“many were sent for detention as young as 3 and 4. In one case 
“ three children of one family were sent all under 5, the youngest 
‘“‘ being only 18 months; in another case a family of five were sent 
“at once, all under 10, the father, a regular tramp, being left free 
‘to marry again and get a second family.” 

The number of illegitimate children attending the industrial 
schools is comparatively small—that class being provided for in 
workhouse and other schools under the Act 25 and 26 Vict., 
cap. 43. The number of cases with one or both parents dead is 
large, being fully 28 per cent. in the earlier period, and 30 in the 
latter. The figures also appear to show that to be deprived of both 
parents is a less calamity to a child than to lose one: the remain- 
ing parent usually marries again, and a step-mother or a step- 
father among the lower orders is a name almost synonymous with 
harshness and cruelty. Statistics from America, France, and other 
countries show a like state of feeling. Of 1,553 children received 
at Mettray, 297 were illegitimate, 705 orphans, 114 foundlings ; 
2,140 parents married again, 302 parents were in prison, and 99 
parents living in concubinage. Strange to say, Ireland seems to 
be an exception to the rule. From the table it appears that the 
ratio of both parents dead to one dead is as 776 to 546, or as 
100: 70 nearly; while in Great Britain the numbers are 538 to 
4,133, or as 100: 771. The proportion in the one country is fully 
eleven times what it is in the other. Asif to counterbalance this 
state of things, while the children deserted by their parents and 
the children of destitute and criminal parents constitute about 
one-tenth of the whole in Great Britain, they are fully one-half of 
the entire number in Ireland. 


Statistics for 1893. 


During the year 1893 there were sentenced to industrial 
schools in England and Wales 5,687 boys and 1,019 girls, 
total 6,086, whose offences were as follows :— 
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Boys. Girls. Total. 
BOP DING, GC. Vestecrsobseksocacrenetac couneeeteeackser 260 63 323 
Wandering, cc, 50. cers decmcscsonpenpatees 795 193 988 
Destitute and orphans ........s00ssescserens 58 66 124 
Frequenting company of thieves _.... 188 17 205 
brothel or prostitutes ... 62 IOL 163 
Charged with an offence punishable \ 
by imprisonment )..c9...c.serc-caueeegt a 39 472 
Uncontrollable by parents ..........60 277 42 319 
Refractory PaAupers 23.......seecccsseonesoseees ap 416 2 et 18 
Under the Education Acts— 
Not attending or misbehaving........ 307 50 357 
3 at day industrial 
schools 1a. 0ve ka nD *3 Boe 
VOLUNtATY CASES... ..s-scsssrencvostocresnatteres 57 15 72 
Sentences. Boys. Girls. Total. 
Under two years 2. ..0.cc.cetcoreseeeessee: 5 — 5 
‘Two years and under three ................ 406 62 468 
Three a four sis eae. 615 87 702 
Four i fives. cramer 573 93 666 
Five , Six Seen 437 93 530 
Six years and Upwar>ds .........seccsessees 532 276 808 
2,068 611 3,179 





Truant Schools, 1898. 


During the year 1893 there were sent to truant schools 1,793 
children (1,116 boys and 677 girls). 


Sentences. 
TUN er EWOy Cute ire ctrsee ts cesses sessesecschsocse 6424 
Two years and under three .............. 440 
Three ‘is OOMEE eetassv See tiysen sks 406 
Four - BUN sete taeréseoesace 288 
Five i BUG AeA lessees sssbcee 169 
Six years and Upwards .........ssecscssees 84. 


Day Industrial Schools, Boys and Girls. 
The total number of children sent to day industrial schools for 
1893 in England and Wales was 1,716 (1,308 boys and 408 girls). 
The reasons were :— 









































Boys. Girls. Total. 
Begging, GO. iersn.s.ossscvarsssnnsacecdavererees } 51 9 60 
Charged with an offence punishable 14 
with imprisonment 21.....:.csesecersser > + Jt 
Uncontrollable by parents  ...........4. 42 I 43 
Hducation Acts ..dcaseusee meee 1,127 393 1,520 
Sent under attendance order ............ 25 ‘ 30 
Voluntary (cases ....cccseivecessessseveres® 24 — 24 
Admitted on license from industrial j 95 D 
and truant schools.......ssssescsereeeerees 4 pre 25 
otal ic icctesrumereorreoe ere 1,308 408 1,716 
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The terms for which these were committed were :-— 






































Sentences. Boys. Girls. Total. 
TGRAEE CWO VORYS AVechiiset cescervcttyvecassoecees 91 32 123 
», three and over two years........ 448 113 561 
» four ; threo ace 720 263 983 
» five " TOW IOM ss aace: — — — 
a ers: fe fiver eos. — — —_ 





Grand Total for all the Industrial Schools. 


Total number admitted during the year 1893 was 5,687 boys 
and 1,019 girls, total 6,706. 
Their offences were :— 












































Boys. Girls. Total 
MOINS ACC. 55 cet eRe re eet ce ocen st sccoastia ae cesk tes 311 42, 383 
awbd. wandering, Gceae scree - cen talvsactasese dccey 795 193 988 
Destitute and orphans 4...,.. ....csesccnqeesersaeee pe 58 66 124, 
PAINODG THIS VES \ me aategereeuetiessssccucaveredvyicevetses 188 17 205 
In brothels and among prostitutes................ 62 101 163 
Charged with an offence punishable by | AAT 2 486 
EON DIES OVUM CIE Fort parte acer vyectvos sneoneheaceseenn f 
Uncontrollable by parents ..........csssscseeseeees 337 43 380 
LeMractory. PAUDOTB Eg athe bh-.9sh25<oheteanseecanceenenss 16 2 18 
2,225 354 2,579 
A TIGAGION AGUS scree eettee Ses evasion scott cesre LZ 112 1,229 
: 72 15 87 
Under, attendance order .c...-..c.:-ses-sessesserereaes 25 5 30 
BVOUUTLEATY | CASCS <0. 0-cecncecet sols coc wanes ?seeo<ata-atns> 24 -— 24, 
MVIVLIOOVIEG 22. cco cetesneeeecteee Rast icah tr atee aa posal 25 — 25 
The terms for which they were committed were :— 
Boys. Girls. Total. 
GOEL WOLV CATS Siccniptstecendescssasede deseo: 520 32 552 
Two years and under three years .... 1,294 175 1,469 
Three ,, = TOUS they ees 1,741 350 2,091 
Four ,, a Lvs aii hongs,: 861 93 954 
Pivew.: 5, ~ six “d a 606 93 699 
aera PAN TO WALOS ceccerkeisyseass+3 616 276 892 
5,638 1,019 6,657 
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Their criminal status was :— 














Boys. "Girls. Total. 
Not previously convicted .........000+ 280 107 387 
Once as that BS i ee EL 418 38 456 
Twice Gil eesti thxeiins RUSRCers 217 8 225 
Thrice Ss Wee crn. 69 I 70 
Oat TINO. ys oy ag 4 oven sce ceva eae 27 — 27 
ive. 45 Leo TERE EN rk 16 — 16 
Six to ten times previously convicted)  =—-.14 — 14 

1,041 154 1,195 








Orimes and Criminals. 


The report of the Reformatory and Industrial School Commis- 
sion issued in 1884 contains a list of the youthful offenders brought 
before the magistrates and justices between 31st May, 1882, and 
Ist June, 1883, setting forth in the case of each the age, crime, - 
sentence, &c. The list comprises 92 names, one aged 9, and only 
one aged 14, the others lying between these two limits, and 
averaging 12°23 years. Of the 92, 78 were charged with and con- 
victed of stealing, 3 housebreaking, 3 lodging in the open air, 
2 wilful damage to property and arson, 2 absconding from an 
industrial school, 1 administering poison to a child, and 1 assault- 
ing a female child. The articles stolen were in many cases of the 
most trivial character, rabbits, pigeons, a hen, bread, and bacon. 
The value of the most serious theft was 5/., and of the lowest a 
pear worth ad., and peas worth 43d., in which two were impli- 
cated, and for which they were sentenced to 3 years in a reforma- 
tory with, of course, the previous 14 days’ imprisonment. In the 
case of these two, no previous convictions existed. Out of the 
whole number, 53 were in the same category, while 23 had one 
conviction standing against their names. 

From the report of the Inspector of Reformatory Schools for 
Ireland for the year 1891, we take the following summary of 
crimes :-— 


Mbarceny and. pet yu tient grasped csr sone stdowias sods ploonmiacogtaah ans 100 
Attempt to steal ........... MERA ee aetiukh caso hos nde'se'n vis scceseae a naUeeNes I 
Unlawful possession of goods and receiving stolen goods... 8 
ita beze Leen bie Sse err remre in eects sessnnnicassevivesseoasseeestgeears z 
Mheep and Cattle stom Ue rect scact ieee sess!s.cisdccssseonsascestecunnnadoante 3 
Housebreakimg, burglary pier atsneeddecsccsscosssveut.cosccssseicedesstses 9 
Woailfall damage niece ea eer tg betes pects eee olan. raeissSecaqsasudsdsonededtantss 6 
MASA TEL his clsccneee RENE RINE d cece RIRe 05 do crnuszs ontgnibead ieeetee MME 
Arson BU Wii DU BENE sere ncccte teense pled sesso gotobeenege ced anaes ay: 
WaQrany, eC, Sioneachectonbendettsee oot nveteerednsronevavartare. cWtsestas Mech uans 6 
Other Offences vices: necenesrsc-- Deen Ti sare otge Tanks !>aahvvh doses teers 10 
AVON PE aL se LUehal ca esd sae aca soeuscesinealacnn see 160 
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Among juvenile offences recorded in other years, that of 
treason-felony and sacrilege, we hope, are peculiar to Ireland. 

The culprits are often as diminutive as their offences, but the 
greatest offence of all would often almost appear to be that their 
parents were poor or negligent of their duty with regard to them. 
The offence which in the case of the rich would be reckoned a 
peccadillo or youthful frolic, becomes too frequently a crime in 
the case of the indigent, and the culprit is, often with too little 
inquiry, consigned to the tender nurture and patrimony of the 
State. Candid and explicit was the remark of a late Lord Provost 
of Edinburgh when commenting on the case of two young boys who 
had been committed to prison for pulling some beans at the top of a 
field near, Newhaven: “ An offence of which, when I was a boy, I 
‘“‘-was more than once guilty; and, if the same judgment had 
“been meted out to me, I might have been ruined for life.” 

Apart from the influences of heredity and parental example 
and training, truancy is to be credited with nearly the whole of 
our juvenile criminality. When children are neglected by their 
parents or natural guardians, and allowed to run wild on the 
streets at all hours of the day and almost of the night, they are 
driven by sheer necessity, even if they have not to shift for their 
own subsistence, into a life of crime. The passion for shows and 
the lowest dramas is nearly universal: ‘‘ Panem et Circenses ”— 
food and the penny theatres—by which the rabble of Rome in her 
decadent days was supported and amused, become their paradise 
and chief incentives to crime. ‘“‘ Once in every week,” says the 
Rey. Mr. Drew, of the London School Board, in the ‘‘ Contempo- 
‘rary Review” for May, 1893, “I have before my eyes a 
‘large pile of letters containing all the cases of juvenile crimes 
‘“* from all the police courts in the whole metropolis which are of 
‘“‘ the industrial school class, and I declare that in seven cases out 
“‘ of every ten those children, who have been charged at a police 
‘‘ court and remanded for an industrial school to be found for them, 
“ are those whose school attendance has previously been the worst. 
‘‘TIn other words, many of these children have been allowed to 
“become truants, and then, as might naturally be expected, they 
“have slowly but surely drifted into crime. I affirm that the key 
‘“‘of the whole position is in the prompt and efficient dealing with 
“truancy in its early stages, and the nipping in the bud of this 
‘most pregnant cause of juvenile crime.” 


Reformatory and Industrial Training. 


We shall now pass within the reformatory and see its normal 
working. The two model establishments naturally first claim 
attention. ; 


v2 
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Mettray is situated a few miles from the ancient and _ historical 
city of Tours, in the heart of France. The reformatory or farm 
school consists of a large square, two sides of which are formed by 
ten separate houses, five on either side, while on the third rises the 
simple chapel with its slender spire. The fourth side of the square 
contains two houses, in one of which resides the director, in the 
other are the offices, &c., connected with the school. Several out- 
houses are ranged in close proximity. The abodes of the inmates 
or “‘colons”’ are excellently planned and adapted for their various 
purposes. The land attached to the school consists of 700 acres ; 
the fields are systematically cultivated, and with such success that 
the crops raised upon them, it is said, exceed by one-third those 
grown on neighbouring farms. . Ten hours a day are allotted for 
work, two for instruction, three for meals and recreation, and eight 
for sleep. | 

The rationale of the system adopted at Mettray and the secret 
of its success were thus described by M. de Metz, its founder, at a 
meeting held at the Guildhall, at Bristol, on 6th October, 1855 :— 
““ Mettray has, first, for its basis, religion, without which it is 
‘‘impossible for such an institution to succeed; secondly, the 
“family principle for a bond; thirdly, military discipline, as a 
‘“‘ means of inculcating order. The military discipline adopted at 
** Mettray is this: the lads wear a uniform, and march to and from 
“ their work, their lessons and their meals, with the precision of 
‘“‘ soldiers, and to the sound of the trumpet and drum. But as 
* the sound of the trumpet and drum leads men to perform acts 
“of heroism and to surmount great difficulties, it may not be 
‘“‘ unreasonably employed with the same object at a reformatory 
“school, where, in resisting temptation and conquering vicious 
“habits, true heroism is displayed, and marvellous powers of 
‘“* overcoming difficulties must be called forth.” 

The military training is quite in accordance with the genius of 
France, and possibly cannot be carried out to the same extent in 
this country. But as to the value of the other factors of the 
Mettray discipline, the evidence of the Rev. Sydney Turner, the 
first superintendent of Red Hill school, and subsequently the 
inspector of reformatories in Hngland, is equally pronounced and 
decided. In his last official report he says: ‘‘The remarkable 
““ success of the schools in the reclamation of from 70 to 80 per 
“ cent., and in some cases go per cent. of those admitted into them, 
‘‘is essentially owing to the voluntary agency enlisted in their 
“management. Reformatory training is, of necessity, based on 
“religious influence. Little permanent impression can be made 
*“ unless a sense of religious duty is aroused and religious affections 
“are awakened.” And Major Inglis, his successor in the inspector- 
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ship, thus far supports his view: ‘“ The great element of success 
‘¢ in these schools is, without doubt, the combination:of voluntary 
‘managing committees and Government supervision and support.” 
The three principles, which the founders of our earliest reform- 
atory and industrial schools, who relied upon voluntary assistance 
without aid from the public purse, laid down, were: (1.) That nothing 
should be done for any child more than was absolutely necessary ; 
(2.) That action should be taken in conjunction with the parents 
as far as possible; (3.) That the whole work should be done with 
firm, unwavering kindness, or, in other words, that love should be 
the moving principle of every action. And the same spirit has 
been, as far as circumstances would permit, conveyed into our 
public reformatories. On his arrival, the culprit is made to feel 
that he is once more, within certain limits, a free being. The 
walls of the dreary prison are behind; the boundaries of the 
farm are pointed out, and within these there is no peculiarly 
prison restraint, no debasing deprivation of his personal liberty to 
fret and gall his young spirit. The method, by which Arnold 
succeeded in eradicating falsehood and other vices from the youths 
of our great public schools, viz., an appeal to the sentiment of 
honour and conscience, is that mainly relied upon for the reforma- 
tion of our young criminals. And, as domestic education is best 
adapted to the formation of character, so the plan adopted has 
been to divide the boys and girls into families, living in separate 
houses, over each of which a trained guardian presides, assuming, 
in every particular, the character of father in relation to his young 
charges. In some reformatories the elder boys in each house are 
elected by the members as “ elder brothers,” just as the preeposters 
in the Rugby system were appointed guides and overseers of 
the younger members. Recognising that idleness is the parent 
of vice and labour the devil’s greatest enemy, the earliest lesson 
set at the reformatory is that of active and healthy work in 
the open fields. Out-door labour as remunerative and self- 
supporting as possible, personal supervision of one master over 
from 20 to 40 lads, plain and earnest religious teaching, and 
the careful development of the natural affections of childhood 
without sentimentality or indulgence, have been laid dowu as the 
governing principles of juvenile training and reformation. And, 
while the French have appealed to the sentiment and love of 
“glory,” in an English reformatory, as in an English army, the 
main impulse, it is hoped, must be a clear sense of duty, and a 
conviction that the right thing is the best thing to be done. 
Mettray, however, does not restrict its benefits to the protégés 
of the criminal courts; it has a department, the Maison Paternelle, 
which is, in fact, a prison for unmanageable lads of the upper 
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classes.. Youths of from 11 to 20 may, on the complaint of their 
parents, be committed to it. The young offenders on arriving are 
‘put into a cell with a hammock, and, if they conduct themselves 
well and seem penitent, they are removed into more comfortable 
quarters. They are called at 5 or 6 in the morning, and each boy 
has to make his own bed and clean his own room; a very young 
boy would be helped by one of the warders. Lvery boy takes his 
meals in his cell, The diet is much the same as would be supplied 
to the ordinary inmates. ‘Twice in the day each boy is taken by 
himself into a yard for exercise, and teachers come over from 
Tours and give him separately the instruction he requires. Twice 
in the week each boy, if well behaved, is taken out by one of the 
officials for a walk by himself, and sometimes is allowed to 
bathe in the river ; but allis so arranged that no boy shall ever see 
another. The payment made by the parent is 150 frs. per month. 

Redhill was organised upon Meitray as its prototype and 
model. The buildings consist of five blocks, about a quarter of a 
mile distant from each other, each having accommodation for 
60 boys, and being presided over by a ‘“‘ father,” who is generally 
a. married man, and from whom they receive their education. In 
addition to these five buildings there is a good house for the 
superintendent, good hospital accommodation under the charge of 
a nurse, a large chapel, a hall for lectures and entertainments, a 
well titted up gymnasium (75 ft. by 35), good farm buildings, 
and workshops. The farm consists of 320 acres, 260 of which are 
freehold, and 60 rented. The chapel acts as the common centre of 
the life of the school. As an evidence of this, when a stained glass 
window was presented to it some years ago, the lads clubbed 
together and collected no less than so0/., for a companion window, 
out of their own scanty savings. 

When the school is full, the following is the allocation of 
workers and crafts:—Farm, 192; cow house, 12; cart house, 4; 
stable and gardens, 5; tailors, 18; shoemakers, 12 ; carpenters, 14 ; 
basket-makers, 10; blacksmiths, 3; bakers, 3; bricklayers, 2; 
laundry, 3; house work, 18; chapel, 2. 

Thirty-nine cows are kept; there is a good dairy, with a cream 
separater at work, dealing with 40 gallons of milk an hour, a large 
quantity of which is sold. The boys, besides an ordinary educa- 
tion, are instructed in battalion and musical drill, horizontal bar, 
dumb-bell and club exercises, single-stick, and fire drill. When 
the inspector visited the school in November, 1893, there were, out 
of 280 boys, 36 in the first band, 20 in the second, and 24 in the 
third, and, he adds, ‘‘one could hardly see 200 finer lads of their 
‘* class, well affected, and under admirable control.” Instead of 
the highly encouraged development of the spirit of emulation 
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which prevails at Metitray, the actuating principle of Redhill is 
the hope of duly earned reward for good conduct, and of forfeiture 
or deprivation for bad. ‘‘ A system of small earnings,” says the 
late Rev. Mr. Turner, “or rewards for labour, varying according 
“to the boys’ individual exertion, from 1d. to 4d. or 5d. per week, 
‘* will allow a system of small fines or penalties for all the lighter 
‘“‘elasses of misconduct, and make the boy his own regulator, 
“giving him a direct interest in his good or bad behaviour... . 
“‘ Tt has been a matter of no small surprise to those who watch and 
*‘ inquire into the daily working of the school, that our boys keep 
“‘ within our boundaries, and observe our rules as to work and 
“*‘discipline so steadily and with so little interference or direct 
‘compulsion. The secret is, that each boy is responsible‘ for 
“ himself, and feels that he has something at stake; ‘that he is 
‘‘ doing his own business in fact, and is a gainer or loser by his 
** own act.” 

The routine of the reformatories is very much the same in all, 
though necessarily on a smaller scale. In connection with each 
there is a farm of greater or less extent, and every boy on his 
admission to the school is put for a year to field work: first, 
because out-door employment is most congenial to his previous 
habits, and, secondly, because it is most conducive to his physical 
wellbeing, in which many of them are deficient. At the end ot 
the year, or, perhaps, earlier, if his conduct has been satisfactory, 
the boy is invited to choose a particular trade, or, at least, to 
indicate his preference for a particular industrial pursuit. Once 
fixed in it, he is not encouraged to alter his line of life, but to 
acquire as much skill and efficiency in it as possible, that he may 
be able to earn his bread without undue difficulty on leaving the 
reformatory. Though not neglected, secular education takes a 
subordinate rank to industrial, the time devoted to the former 
being generally about two or three hours per day. The humanising 
‘influences of music are likewise invoked, and, of course, religious 
and moral instruction is largely resorted to, coupled with acts of 
kindness and sympathy, in awakening just and honest reflection, 
acquiring correct habits, and arousing from their dormant state the 
better feelings of humanity. 

The ordinary diet is, on the whole, liberal. It consists of 
6 ozs. of meat and 12 ozs. of bread daily, a proper quantity of 
vegetables, porridge for breakfast, and cocoa with milk at night. 

' The industrial work (the trades which the boys have at their 
selection) varies according to the situation, the wants of the 
institution, and other causes. Among them may be found tailors, 
shoemakers, carpenters, cabinet makers, masons, painters, mat 
makers, brushmakers, gas makers, &c. For girls there are, 
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besides sewing, washing, cooking, bread baking, laundry work, and 
dressmaking, the making of fine linen in Ireland, and the use of 
the sewing machine. Firewood chopping and bundling affords 
eapital work for the little boys. Baking is an employment in 
which, under good supervision, the inmates succeed very well, and 
when the institution possesses a good chef, who is usually an old 
soldier, he is assisted by some half a dozen boys, to whom the 
knowledge he imparts is of great service, especially to those who 
enter the army or the mercantile marine or who go abroad. 
Some special industries have within recent years been introduced 
into some reformatories, chiefly Irish. At those in the neighbour- 
hood of Dublin, for instance, the girls make fine kid gloves for 
one of the leading warehouses, and they are taught to embroider 
the gloves with taste and precision. At Ballinasloe they trim 
their own hats, make lace, do crochet work and embroidery. The 
management of cows, the making of butter, the keeping of dairies, 
and also the rearing of poultry, are all being introduced with 
excellent immediate results. At Belfast boots both for ladies and 
gentlemen are manufactured and supplied to wholesale houses in 
Dublin, Cork, &c., and are stated to fetch the highest prices in 
the market. At Artane, the largest school in Ireland, each boy | 
learns the branch of trade which: his parents or relatives had 
followed. If he manifests an aptness, he is apprenticed to 
it, and, when deemed proficient, is placed with a respectable 
master with fair wages. In this way, many of the boys have 
risen to responsible and even lucrative positions in Dublin and 
elsewhere. 

The routine of the industrial schools is somewhat similar ; only 
most of these are located in cities and cannot therefore have 
farms attached. The boys are expected to pass from five to six 
hours a day in industrial training. Those of them, who have 
learned tailoring and shoemaking, in the majority of cases on 
leaving school succeed in getting employment in these trades, if 
they wish to follow them up. Better wages, however, can be 
commanded by such as have been trained to the use of the lathe 
or to printing. At’one of the Irish schools a quantity of 
machinery, worked by water power, has been purchased, which 
includes a number of lathes and saws, dowelling, and mortising 
implements. At Baltimore, under the auspices of Mr. Burdett- 
Coutts, there has been erected a fishing school, in which the 
scholars are trained in the several piscatorial arts. The institution 
possesses five fishing vessels, on board each of which two boys 
remain during the whole of the fishing season and only return 
to school on Sundays, when the vessels are in harbour. The 
limit of age, 16, operates against their full efficiency. In some of 
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the reformatories and schools a model ship has been fitted up, 
which serves as an exercising ground for sailors, but the several 
training frigates stationed along the coast have been more fitly 
appropriated for this purpose, and on bourd these the boys pass 
through a regular course of nautical instruction and discipline, 
passing from thence into the mercantile marine, and, mayhap, the 
royal navy. 

The Commission which sat and inquired into the condition of 
reformatory and industrial schools found “that such was the 
‘confidence inspired by the treatment and training of girls, in 
‘all respects proper inmates of reformatories, that there was no 
“* difficulty in finding for them, the moment they became fit for 
‘ license or discharge, employment as domestic servants‘in respect- 
‘‘ able families, where they conducted themselves in most cases to 
‘* the satisfaction of their employers. The more advanced age of 
“the reformatory girls, enabling them to derive greater profit 
“ from their instruction in every branch of household work, gave 
“them some advantage in this respect over the girls trained at 
‘industrial schools, and appeared fully to compensate for the 
‘‘ adverse considerations arising from their previous careers.”’ 


Discharges. 

When the inmate of a reformatory or an industrial school has 
fulfilled his term of detention, he must, according to law, be 
discharged, and probably this is the most critical period in his 
history. Tosend him back to his old haunts, or for him to re-enter 
the family from which he was forcibly taken might be to undo 
the work of years. A system of license has of late years been 
adopted, by which the disposition and character of the inmate can 
be tested and tried, and, when the period of probation has expired, 
means are adopted of providing some employment for him in 
which he may earn his bread honestly and successfully. 

The following table gives the modes of discharge (excluding 
transfers) of the inmates of reformatories in Great Britain up to 
3lst December, 1893 :— 




















Boys. Girls. | Total. 

To employment or service from school ........ 15,008 e420 20,337 

4 9 - through friends....) 14,003 2,848 16,853 

Bret SIAL OG 6. acs, ss shaveemeas beranebsttrexniretemn had 3,233 231 3,464 

MI BONG so. akg Sassyaa bags aio ERS 5,750 — 5,750 

LCL Sedat linia Ne apt, Ot dike Fe a Mah Cate 1,014 — 1,014 
Discharged from disease. ....,.2:é0.-sisssectsesssseeeve 599 23 834. . 

r DS ACORTIOT DIO tai. chs - Bcd rans cel eases 284 irs 397 

Os ees OY cco 1,22. so iisan ha ntaac sup tategagh ewe ae vee SM 350 1,373 

Absconded and not recovered .........cccsceeeeee 1,188 266 1,399 

Merb tame te at tat ane at, 3 42,049 | 9,372 51,421 
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The total discharges from the industrial schools in Great 
Britain up to 3lst December, 1893 (excluding transfers) were 
63,890 boys, 16,396 girls: total, 80,286. They were accounted 


for as follows :— 









































Boys. Girls. | Total. 

To employment or service from school} 25,476 | 10,312 35,788 
Placed out through friends’ .....0......0.. 18,542 3,892 22,434 
PEND OPALOC i ots 1.25 cco ucuck alee eteeaeeee eee 1,834. 435 | 2,269 
SETIG VOURER, <otccssssc tet ocs eacseue eae eee , 9,952 — 9,952 
Enlisted .... .. Lnedaslepodpel Ole tote keene ae eee 2,042 — 2,042 
Discharged as diseased ........:c0:escceeeee 1,436 443 1,879 
Committed to reformatories................ 1,205 216 1,421 
Died ih Re Oy aaa nerent 2,112 897 | ~—-8,009 
Absconded, ‘and not recovered............ 1,292 201 1,493 

63,890 | 16,396 80,286 











The discharges from the reformatory and industrial schools cf 
Ireland will be found in appendices to Tables D and H. 

Out of 11,176 discharges from the industrial schools of Great 
Britain (boys 8,997, girls 2,179) within the last three years 
(1891-93), 86 per cent. of the boys, and 84 per cent. of the girls 
were reported “ doing well,’ while 4 per cent. of the former, and 
1 per cent. of the latter had been reconvicted. The figures $6 and 
84 may thus be taken to measure the relative difficulties of reform- 
‘Ing a bad girl and a bad boy—the latter being a shade easier than 

the former. 

In connection with one of the Glasgow industrial schools for 
boys, a working boys’ home has been established and carried on, 
where boys who have no suitable homes are temporarily lodged 
on leaving the school while awaiting employment. Up to 1888, 
upwards of 8,000 children had benefited by the combined institutions. 
_. The inspectors have drawn attention to the fact that the indus- 
trial results are not equal to the reformatory. “ I attribute this,”’ 
says one, ‘‘ partly to the want of sufficient care and vigilance as to 
“‘ the circumstances under which the children are discharged, and 
‘‘ in their after-supervision, and partly to the increase in the num- 
‘* ber of inmates—an increase which is almost always accompanied 
‘‘ by a decrease in the personal knowledge and influence of the 
_ “ superintendent, and by a more mechanical and less moral tone of 
“management.” This, however, does not accord with the figures 
of the last few years, nor the finding of the Reformatory Com- 
mission. ‘ The results,” say they, ‘‘ as exhibited by the returns 
‘‘ over periods of three years after discharge have not varied much 
‘since the schools were established. Of the reformatory cases 
‘“‘ about 75 per cent., of the industrial school cases 80 per cent. are 
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“ reported as doing well. The term ‘ doing well’ is one of very 
“ elastic application, and may be made to include every variety of 
‘‘ moral condition between absolute failure and excellent conduct. 
*‘ Hntire dependence cannot therefore be unreservedly placed on 
‘“‘ these figures.” 

The Act of 1891 authorises the managers, with the child’s own 
consent, and, if necessary, without the parents’ consent, “ to 
‘‘ apprentice him to, or dispose of him in, any trade, calling, or 
“service, or by emigration, notwithstanding that his period of 
** detention has net expired, and such apprenticing or disposition 
“ shall be as valid as if the managers were his parents.’ But in 
the case of emigration the consent of the Home Secretary must be 
obtained. Emigration, one would think, would offer an excellent 
field for the capabilities of our reformed youthful offenders, but 
hitherto, of the whole number of discharges from our reformatories 
a little over 6 per cent., and from our industrial schools less than 
3 per cent., have had recourse to it. The percentage of the whole 
number of boys who either went to sea or enlisted in the army— 
two preferable careers for sturdy boys—was 16 from our reforma- 
tories, and 19 from our industrial schools. Jor the year 1893 
the number who went abroad from our reformatories was 
only 3 per cent., and from our industrial schools 4 per cent. 
The Irish returns show about 14 per cent. Emigration the 
managers of Redhill have always looked upon as the best way 
of rewarding boys of good character, and they claim that on an 
average g5 per cent. of the emigrants have turned’ out well, and 
that of the 5 per cent. whom they look on as failures, nearly all 
have returned to the old country shortly after they were sent out. 
At Redhill, an emigration class exists for boys about to leave 
the country, who go through the different workshops and learn 
much that is useful to an emigrant. In Glasgow, too, the emigra- 
tion connection formed with the Northern States of America has 
proved specially valuable. 

The State having largely contributed to the maintenance and 
education of these lads—having in fact placed itself im loco parentis 
with respect to them—might naturally be expected to enlist and 
utilize their energies in its service throughout the future years of 
their life. ) 

Thus it appears that out of the total discharges, for the last . 
two years, 1,580, only 680, or about 43 per cent., embraced the 
calling for which they had been specially trained.’ In so far, then, 
they may be reckoned comparative failures. England needs 
sailors as well as ships; and it would be simple prudery to reject 





1 These cost the State about 60,0002, per annum, 
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the class whom Nelson himself, under proper direction, might 
have contemplated as not the least valuable and trustworthy of 
those able and ready, in the hour of need, to do their duty. 

The tables already given show the extent to which the two 
great services have been recruited from this class; and although, 
in regard to the mercantile marine and navy, a large proportion 
could not reasonably be hoped for from the land schools, yet the 
eight sea schools stationed along the coast of Britain might be 
expected to redress in some measure the balance. The following, 
however, are the actual figures for the last two years :— 






























































1893. 1894. 
Name of Ship. : 
| Discharges. Gone to Sea. Discharges. Gone to Sea. 
Cliggts aces nee eat 61 35 79 we 
Mount Edgecumbe .... 74 24 74, 15 
Wiellésley #5700 as: 91 35 109 45 
Shaftesbury «.,.....:... .. 127 64 151 57 
Formidable .... .. .:...... | 117 70 7 58 
Southampton ............ 74 ask 54 14 
TEM PYOa 6) (ys-5 hes. 107 52 119 62 
IVE RES sscesteshics sche sceess oot igad 125 47 121 48 
Total .4...cA eee 776 348 804 332 








Though the royal navy is practically closed against boys from: 
reformatory schools (the army, however, being open to them), 
some arrangement might be made by which both branches of the 
service could be made profitably available in their favour. The 
same restriction prevails in the Netherlands; but there a society 
exists for the patronage of such boys, which has a building in the 
city of Leyden arranged for the reception of about 40. Those 
boys who are found suitable for the army or navy are at once, after 
their release from detention, received into this refuge and placed 
under close supervision, employment, and, if necessary, instruction 
being meanwhile provided for them. Here they remain a full 
year, and, if their conduct has been fully approved, they become 
eligible for service either in the field or afloat. In France a similar 
plan is followed. The Société de Patronage des Jeunes Détenus 
was formed for the purpose of taking into its own hands children 
committed in the Department of the Seine to a “ colonie ” ora 
‘‘quartier”’ by special arrangement with the State. The child is 
then brought up by the society, some member of which becomes 
his patron. The patron finds him a place as soon as he is ready 
for it, visiting him in the guise of a friend, and watching his 
career till he is established in life. No difficulty, we are told, is 
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experienced in placing out the children in Paris; on the contrary, 
there is rather a demand for them. The master alone is told the 
antecedents of his apprentice. The period of commitment usually 
lasts till the détenu is 20 years of age, out the effect of the 
sentence is suspended, unless the child is hopelessly refractory or 
falls again into the hands of vicious relatives. A large number of 
the lads go into the army. Hvery Sunday those in charge of the 
society are allowed to return to its headquarters, where they find a 
change of underclothing, attend mass in the society suit, and, 
after dinner, return again to their several stations. 

In connection with some of the reformatories in this country 
there are voluntary homes for cases licensed or discharged, and an 
extension of the plan, as well as of the age over which supervision 
extends, would appear desirable. The recommendation of the 
Royal Commission was that “‘the managers’ control should con- 
“tinue for two years, provided that in the case of reformatory 
‘“‘ schools inmates who are then over 19 such control should cease 
“at the age of 21, and while the original detention should not be 
“* prolonged beyond the term of sentence, licenses should be renew- 
“able till the date when the control ceases, with a power of 
‘* revocation to a longer detention than may be necessary to give a 
‘“‘ fresh start.” Statistics clearly show that the ages when the 
majority of habitual criminals are made lies be+ween 16 and 21— 
the most fatal years being 17, 18, and 19. The most determined 
efforts should therefore be made to lay hold of these incipient 
criminals, and prevent them by due coercion and rational treatment 
from enlisting in the criminal class. In Victoria managers have 
very extensive powers till the juvenile is of age, the parents being 
completely set aside when they have neglected their duty to their 
children. 

Sir W. Harcourt, when Home Secretary, recommended to a 
deputation who waited upon him the system of the State of 
Massachusetts. 

This system has been thus described by one of the correspon- 
dents of the Howard Association :— 

“From 1846 to 1866 Massachusetts established several State 
‘“‘ reformatories and industrial schools for criminal and neglected 
“children. These and similar institutions proved advantageous. 
‘* But it became manifest that even such good things as reformatory 
‘and industrial institutions involved some danger of collateral 
‘‘ disadvantage, such as, for example, a risk of relieving vicious 
“ narents of their natural obligations, and of pauperising both them 
‘‘ and their children at the expense of the honest tax payer; and, 
“ further, of training young persons in large masses in ignorance of 
“many of the lessons to be imparted only by virtuous family life. 
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‘‘ a special view to more preventive effort, committed the general 
“care of juvenile offenders to a special ‘ State Agency,’ acting as. 
“ follows. Every complaint against any boy or girl under the age 
“of 17, before being brought into any court (and special portions. 
“‘ of the time in courts are exclusively devoted to juvenile cases), 
“ the agent or sub-agent attends personally to act for the State as. 
‘‘ watcher, counsel, advocate, or prosecutor, according as the cir-. 
‘‘ cumstances require. If the complaint is a first charge against 
‘“‘ the offender, and for a light offence, nothing follows but a simple: 
‘admonition or the passing of a suspended sentence, a small tine 
‘“‘ for costs being, however, enforced, if needful, on the parents of 
** the child, if not an orphan. 

‘Tf there appears to be a prospect that the child will need 
‘“‘ some further restraint or influence than its existing caretakers. 
‘* seem likely to exercise, the agent requests (and obtains from the 
‘“ court) a sentence of ‘probation’ for a given time, he under- 
“taking (for the State) to bring up the young offender again, if 
‘¢ needful, and meanwhile to watch over him and devise measures: 
‘for his benefit. Such sentence of ‘probation’ formally places. 
‘the child under the oversight of the State agent, but the child. 
** still continues at home. 

‘But, in cases where there is reason to apprehend an utter: 
‘‘ absence in future of suitable home care or restraint for the 
‘“‘ child complained of, the agent is authorised by the court to take 
“it away for the State, and to put it entirely at the disposal 
“of the ‘ Board of Health, Lunacy, and Charity.’ This body 
“usually places its young wards in private families on the 
‘boarding out system, uuder due official conditions, and with 
“regular supervision. This course is almost always tried before 
“having resort to a reformatory or industrial school. But the 
“latter is used where boarding out appears insufficient in dis- 
‘“ ciplinary influence. 

“ Hinally, where the subject of this care proves too intractable 
“ for a reformatory, then, and only as a last means of control, 
‘““a prison is resorted to. But so efficient are the successive 
stages of admonition, probation, boarding out and reformatory 
found to be, that rarely are any children now sent to gaol in 
‘“* Massachusetts. 

“Both the moral and economical results of this system are 
remarkably satisfactory. Only one-tenth of the children 
sentenced to ‘probation’ reappear before a court within a. 
“‘twelvemonth, and very few at all in after years. There were 
‘‘in 1880 300 fewer juvenile offenders under State care in 
‘‘ Massachusetts than in 1870, notwithstanding the increase of 
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‘‘ population in the decade. The two school ships have been given 
‘“up as reformatories and sold. The number of children in the 
‘“reformatories and industrial schools has also diminished by 
‘50 per cent. The criminal and neglected children of the State 
“cost upwards of. $52,000 (10,000/.) more in 1869 than in 1879. 
‘Jt is added that the chief part of this economy, prevention and 
“ reformation results from keeping the children out of the institu- 
‘‘ tions of all kinds, and securing their better oversight either in 
“their own homes or their adopted ones.” 


Liffect of Reformatories and Industrial Schools on Crime generally. 


The most important part of our inquiry remains. What is the 
effect of reformatories and industrial schools in increasing or 
diminishing the amount of crime in the country generally? 
These are, or ought not to be, now untried institutions. England 
has had a some half century’s experience of them; and in their 
up-keep there has been already expended the vast sum of nearly 
15,000,000/. sterling, about 4,000,000/. of which has been derived 
from the national treasury. 

In this branch of investigation great difficulty arises from the 
uncertainty as to what class of figures ought to be accepted as a 
trustworthy index to the amount of crime; whether the total 
number of convictions on indictment, or of persons tried on 
indictment, vitiated as these are by the changes introduced by the 
Summary Jurisdiction Act of 1879; or, again, by the totals of all 
convictions whether on indictment or on summary procedure, 
marred again, as they are by the fact that, included in them are 
many cases not strictly criminal, as, for instance, those under the 
Education, Vaccination, and such like Acts; or, lastly, by the 
census of the prison population at any one time—perhaps more 
misleading still, as its rise and fall is affected not only by the 
creation of new offences, but to a much greater extent by the 
tendency to light sentences which has characterised the past few 
years. It will be well, therefore, to regard the question from 
different points of view, and to take a not too narrow range of 
investigation. 

Mr. Samuel Redgrave, Criminal Registrar in the Home 
Department, states “ that the first annual record of the state of 
‘crime in England and Wales, as evidenced by the commitments 
“for trial, was prepared in 1805, and from that time till the 
‘‘ neace in 1814 the increase was gradual, but commitments then 
‘increased so rapidly that they were nearly doubled in three years. 
‘This position was maintained until 1821, when a slight decrease 
‘* took place, and continued during the two following years, at the 
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‘“‘end of which an increase again commenced, and continued 
‘‘ almost uninterruptedly for the ten succeeding years.” 

During the first half of this century the entire state of crime 
and its punishment in this country, both juvenile and adult, was 
of a most deplorable and saddening character. The year after 
Queen Victoria was born, a boy of 15 was hung at Newgate, and 
of 107 executions that year only 10 were for murder. In 1816, 
when the population of London was under 14 millions, there were 
in London prisons alone 3,000 inmates under 20 years of age, half 
of these being under 17, and some no more than 9 or 10. In 1836 
there were 20,984 commitments in England and Wales, and in 1847 
28,333—an increase of about 35 per cent. In Scotland the 
numbers for the same years were 2,922 and 4,633, an increase 
of a little more than 24 per cent., and in Ireland 23,891 and 
31,209, or about 31 percent. Out of 25,107 offenders committed 
for trial in 1846 throughout England and Wales, 1,640 were under 
15 and 6,236 under 20. Thus, although the juveniles aged 15 and 
under 20 formed, according to the census of 1841, not quite one- 
tenth of the population, they were guilty of nearly one-fourth of 
the crimes. The Select Committee of the House of Lords 
appointed in 1847 on “ Transportation and Juvenile Offenders,” 
mentions that in Liverpool, of 14 cases selected at random by the 
magistrates, there were several of the boys under 12 who, in the 
space of three or four years, had been 15 times committed, and 
that the average of the whole 14 was no Jess than g times. 
Writing somewhat later, the Rev. Mr. Brown, chaplain of the 
Central Prison at Perth, says that of 76 boys liberated between 
the 1st July, 1850, and 3lst December, 1851, who were especially 
inquired after, 29 had re-entered into careers of crime, as the 
result of which 14 had been transported. 

Reformatories came into active operation in 1856. That year 
13,981 persons under 16 were imprisoned in England, while the 
numbers for the four following years were 12,193, 10,085, 8,723, 
and 8,029. The reduction of juvenile crime thus shows a 
decrease of 5,252 cases, or 37°5 per cent., in the course of the five 
years, while the adult crime in the same time fell from 99,755 to 
98,159 or a reduction of only 1°7 per cent. Before 1856 the 
commitments of juvenile offenders had been rapidly increasing, 
but that year the tide began. to turn, and continued ebbing till 
1862, when another sudden change occurred which did not lose its 
force till 1869. (Table G.) . 

From the table of juvenile offenders under 16 for England and 
Wales, Table G, it appears that the number increased almost 
consecutively from 8,801 in 1861, to 10,314 in 1869, a rise of 
17°2 per cent. The corresponding numbers for adult offenders 
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(over 16 years of age), Table F, were 103,343 and 146,940, 
or 42°4 per cent. In the case of the population the increase for the 
same period was 5°4 per cent. In Scotland the number of 
juvenile offenders fluctuated between 1,062 in 1860 and 1,225 in 
1874, when it reached its maximum, an increase of 15°3 per cent., 
while the adult offenders increased from 18,218 in the former year, 
to 34,900 in the latter, or g1°5 per cent., the increase of population 
for the same period being about 1o per cent. This increase in 
adult offences has continued, the number for 1893 being 50,006, or 
about 43°3 per cent., while the juvenile offences have decreased to 
741, or 39°5 per cent. 

In the course of little more than thirty years the number of 
juvenile offenders has apparently decreased in England and Wales 
45°2 per cent., and in Scotland 30°2 per cent., while the number of 
adult offenders has unquestionably increased in both countries 
during the same period; in the former 34 per cent., and in the 
latter 174°5 per cent. It may be that with regard to Scotland the 
creation of some new offences, or the introduction of some change 
of procedure may have contributed to this extraordinary result. 
The percentage of increase of population in England during the 
same period would be about 44, and in Scotland about 33. 

From such a state of things it is inevitable that there should 
be a nearly similar decrease in the centesimal proportion of juvenile 
crime to the whole. Tables H and K show these to be from 
7°93 to 2°51 in England and from 5°51 to 1°64 in Scotland. 

Against this, however, there has to be set the great rise in the 
number of reformatory, and the enormous increase in industrial 
school cases, who were either actual criminals or in danger of 
becoming such. The supply of these seems to be perennial, and 
to be on the increase rather than the decline. The compilers of 
the judicial statistics for 1893 state, in their introduction, that, 
of 43,835 persons convicted in England that year, 17,902 or 
41 per cent. were under 21 years of age, and of 30,902 convicted 
of larceny, 14,064 or 45 per cent. were under that age. 

Let us turn now to the statistics of our prisons. From Table L, 
giving the census of the prison population on a certain day of the 
year, we see that in England the number declined from 20,833 
in 1878, to 13,850 in 1894; in Scotland from 2,668 in 1878, to 2,196 
in 1894; and in Ireland, from 2,825 in 1878, to 2,428 in 1893— 
percentages being respectively, 33°5, 17°6, and 140. 

The following tables give the average number of sentences for 
periods of five years of penal servitude and imprisonment in both 
Kngland and Scotland. 
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England. . Scotland, : 
"Years? |— cn - 
*.. 3] Penal Servitude. | Imprisonment. :} ' Penal Servitude. Imprisonment. 
1855- 59. ate 2,589 12,536 _-. 249 2,188 
59-64... 2,800 11,406 218 2,043 
°64-69........ 1,978 12,058 - 206 2,015 
69 -TA. eee 1,632 9,848. - 1881h, fF 1,988 
TAA 79 vreseees ~ 1,633 9,950 162 1,908 
‘cat Icddveys hie 625 ae 9,266 1590 1,613 





These figures show, on comparing them with the estimated. 
population. at the respective dates, that whereas in the quinquennial 
period of 1855-59, 1 sentence of penal servitude was inflicted to 
every 7,438 of the population of Hngland, and to every 12,093 of. 
Scotland, and 1 sentence of imprisonment to every 1,536 persons. 
in the former country, and 2,315 in the latter; the figures became 
in 1881, 1 of penal servitude to every 17,028, and 1 of imprison- 
ment to every 2,608; the corresponding figures for Scotland being 
1 to 23,552 (twice as large a proportion as that of 1881) and 
1 to 2,321. 

From the change in judicial procedure and the greater tendency 
to lenient sentences the figures for more recent sears do not admit 
of the same ready comparison. 

A better index to the state of crime arta 1879 i is furnished by. 
the number of indictable offences. 

The following tables (1) and (2) give the average number. rt 
England of all indictable offences and of offences against property. 
without violence.for each period of five years from 1874-93, with 
the proportion to every 100,000 of the population’: — 






































TABLE 1, TABLE 2. 
Year, | Average tae Proportion Offences Proportion 
of a er 100,500 : er 1CO0,0CcO 
Indictable of Phe Estimated . Against P roperty of vie Estimated 

Offences. Population. without Violence. « Population. 
1874-78....... 53,044 . 217 47,900 196 
79 -83....5.-. 60,080 230 54,425 | | 208 
°84-88........ 57,384 208 51,267 186 
89-93... 56,472 194 50,820 174 





Simple larceny constitutes five-sixths of the whole offences. 
The proportion to every 100,000 of the population of offences 
against property with violence is represented by the figures 5:82, 
7°04, 6°86, 6°47 for the periods respectively, and of miscellaneous 
offences by 2°4, 2°7, 2°5, 1°9. 

These figures show that from 1874 to 1883 the total quantity of 
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crime increased, but that from that period it had on the whole- 
decreased by over 10 per cent., while the}population had increased 
ally 20 per cent. 


TABLE showing the Ages of the Total Number of Persons convicted of 
Indictable Offences for 1893, with the Proportion per 100,000 of 
Population of the same Age. 





Total Number of Proportion 
Persons convicted | per 100,000 








Age. of Indictable of Population Observation, 
Offences. of same Age. 

MORES! oc osce.cssseeeegears 2,009 24 From the adjoining table 
De Zeogs LO insd.5t-.ctcbts hae 6,595 261 it would appear that from 
es bet sc ainpuencisaec eee 9,298 321 16 to 21 the proportion is 
BBO vapsnisotovsncaneaner 10,862 245 much higher than at any 
BOAO. bi savianke ita Woes 7,824 204 other age, and that it de- 
Be BO fai. \<tyy-cerssiihei ca. 4,190 143 clines from this period 
RIO), 2. ina: snngnccp i eneeee 1,879 92 steadily as life advances. 
BE DOVS GO... ccccssesccasmescees 1,178 56 





The conclusion to which the compilers of the judicial statistics 
have arrived is, that, ‘during the twenty years from 1874 to 1893 
“the number of crimes of violence against the person has 
‘‘ diminished in a very marked degree; and that, though crimes 
against morality have apparently increased, the increa‘e is, in part 
“at any rate, due to the creation of new offences by legislation ; 
that all classes of crime against property show a diminution in 
“the actual figures, and a marked diminution as compared with 
‘* the population; and that, though in the case of larceny and kindred 
“‘ offences this diminution is complicated by changes of legal 
‘‘ procedure, in the cases of crimes of violence, where there has 
‘been no change of procedure, the diminution is very marked 
‘“‘indeed; and that the miscellaneous offences have shown a 
‘‘ considerable diminution. On the whole there is good ground 
‘‘ to think the decrease in crime, though not so great as it has 
‘‘ often been represented, though by no means comparable, for 
instance, to the decrease in prison population, is nevertheless real 
‘and substantial.” 

To a share in the working out of this improvement our 
reformatories and industrial schools may doubtless prefer a fair 
claimn—what proportion it would be impossible to say. They 
assuredly have not accomplished all that their early admirers, in 
their newly awakened fondness and enthusiasm, hoped for and 
relied upon. They have not emptied our prisons of two-thirds of 
their inmates within fifteen or twenty years of their universal 
diffusion, as some of them confidently predicted, nor have they 
rendered our convict establishments superfluous and _ useless. 

| x2 
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But though they have not achieved such a success as this, as 
little can they be reckoned failures. We know what is, but 
we know not what might have been. The danger, which 
menaced society some forty years ago from the hordes of 
savage children prowling the streets of our large cities to beg, 
borrow, or steal, and exercise all the cunning that want 
and a love of evil can stir up in a reckless race, has, through 
their agency, been rooted out and removed. And, in our now 
completed system of national education, they supply a place which, 
rightly filled, must contribute to the freer working and greater 
efficiency of the various parts and the whole. Nor can they be 
affirmed to be less needed in these latter days, when we are told, 
upon the authority of official statistics, that the proportion of 
crime by children and young persons is “ enormously great,” and 
when Britain is at this moment turning out a proportionately 
larger supply of precocious and civilised “rascals” than almost 
any other country. 
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APPENDIX. 





A.—REFORMATORY ScHoots, GREAT BRITAIN, 


Showing the Total Number under Detention in the Reformatory Schools of 
Great Britain for each Year from 1859 to 1893 inclusive. 























Year Number. Year Number. Year Number. 
BE MIEPs cabeaess 3,276 6,557 
PIII casene ss 2,702 6,360 
BOLE sscr a. 45133 6,241 
BSB wnsices 4,283 6,272 
eh iit 45302 6,127 
BOGE s2:02... 4,286 5,984 
65 Ate 4,508 5,940 
FBG. .0005: 4,798 5,854 
BD atte: =: 5,110 5,581 
BOSE ak ses: 53320 5,383 
POE sss: 5,480 53443 
BTU cence. 51433 








B.—Showing the Number of Certified Industrial Schools and their Inmates 
in Great Britain for each Year from 1866 to 1893 inclusive. 
































Number Number 
Year. me eq | Boys. Girls. Total. Year. |¢ nae eq | Boys. Girls. | Total. 
Schools. Schools. 

1866} «57 | 1,893 | 673 | 2,566 | 1880....| 130 | 13,089 |3,357 |16,446 
67 | 63 | 2.766 |1,036 | 3,802] °81....| 133 |13,519 | 3,436 | 16.955 
68 a7 4,166 | 1,572 | 5,738 782...) 138 | 14,074 13,540 | 17,614 
69 82 5,416 |1,929 | 7,345 83... 141 | 15,043 | 3,737 | 18,780 

1870 gt 6,598 |2,190 | 8,788 ’84,.... 145 | 15,533 | 3,850 | 19,383 
ya: 95 7,023 |2,397 | 9,420] 785...) 153 | 16,355 | 3,895 | 20,250 
272 ne Foo 8,130 | 2,775 | 10,905 ’86..... 152 | 16,684 | 3,984 | 20,668 
"73 | 104 | 8,947 12,844 |11,791 | 787...) 153 | 16,844 | 4,096 | 20,940 
Th | tie 9,364 | 2,901 | 12,265 788... 150 {17,205 | 4,221 | 21,426 
7D BL 9,774 | 2,908 | 12,682 *89....| 153 | 17,935 | 4,202 | 22,127 
"76 | 118 {10,499 | 2,976 | 13,475 | 1890... 152 |18,478 | 4,257 | 22,735 
"77 | 128 {11,315 | 3,044 | 14,359 791....| 153 | 19,292 | 4,396 | 23,688 
78 127 |11,747 | 3,206 | 14,953 792...) 152 |19,547 | 4,421 | 23,968 
°79 | 129 |12,585 |3,275 |15,86u | 793....| 154 .|19,960 | 4,511 | 24,471 


Note.—From the year 1878 the number of truant schools, with their 
inmates, is included in these returns. 





C.—Showing the Number of Scholars Attending the Day Industrial Schools 
of England, 1879-93. 























Year Number. Year Number Year Number. 
LIST. chen were 2847 LSS. ce: BS 76 ee Wh LEGO eusezesesess 3,197 
Bony tsnaues 1,005 BS ei S524) MEETS! GORE iivsess 3,698 
bela txt <s>- 1,493 SB Pas occa ri 7 Re ora) IPERS ee 3,796 
ALOU nen 1,692 oS Fe acece, BpOeay Bl Poise 35425 
Bebeskti, 2,083 ‘OO aL 2: eye Eo OSs en 35253 


' 
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D.—Table showing the Number-of Boys and Girls in the Reformatory Schools 


of Ireland for each year from 1859 to 1893 inclusive. 


. Boys. 















































5 Kean Girls. | Total. Year. Boys. Girls, | Total. 
LGB PersiciachaenOGeahdingg andl amd GNM BLOT Gan 210 65 275 
Oe we us | 68 246 | 778 va 228 Spent atest 
1BUne de 1137. so |pehO® [i700 por .| sag }|. 265 
’62rx.b... ‘141 33 | @274 |) 780.0.) 248 52 295 
BH Act [19., het 6a. clipped WP s1 231 | 38 | 269 
yy as 139 AG er abieo. 1 h.282...010% 278 41 319 
165 fui | (LIS. ake a aeiMalBU [2283.0 196 54 250 
86 cand F1B60+ (ite a eS [tBu 199 :1) was 24d, 
IR aa les 40 204 | ’85...... 146 18 164 
BB kos 218 48 256 BE recseal 175 30 205 
ot 18 215 44 259 hey Reis 146 32 178 
70) srssse 220 | | .4g...| 265 | +788... 193 30 223 
IE saacscts 235 BI 286 GS vierton 255 23 278 
79 1d.) 249 68: || 807 790. vss 127 19 146 
780 |..208 250 44. 294 LN a 141 a1 162 
AT dad: O19? Oh) Geka Wiad@s 4200, 05 131 140 ls ab 
27 | ck 198 | 46 244 | 798... 110 | 28 138 
976 jeviwsil: 188s | gpd [B46 
| Table showing the Discharges and the Modes of the above. 

| Boys. Girls. Total. 

Sent to employment OF SOLVICE.ssssssee 1,756 508 2,256 

Raters . friends ........ 2,162 549 2,711 

et RS emigrated ....| 946 159 1,105 

—47_-—« Sea or enlisted ............005. fevokosf 548 — 548 

Diseased or died ssecesssssssssrssssseseeriersee 212 60 272 
“Transferred ..sesesssessseseessseecnerseenseeses 115 94 209 — 

Incorrigible or penal servitude , ........ i. 45 I0 55 

AbGSCONEM oh icssiscibi.pcccgccecpoc overs a) e798 | 8): 87 

Total Beep bes oasee ss LAST ‘ 5,863 1,388 : 7251 
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E.—Showing the Number of Admissions into the Industrial Schools oy 
: Ireland Jor each of the Years 1869-93, inclusive, to which are. appended 
their Modes of Discharge. — . 





Year. Boys. Girls. . Total. Year. Boys. Girls. Total. 












































1869.;3:.... 65 184 249 1882........ 611 952 1,363 
El Onan 258..|-1,171.- |\~-1,429. }\..’88......|--483 |. 903 |. 1,186 
Tp ee . 499 fear ie Lalsep | acety! o 601 | | 4:43 2 | 1,804 
2. 738 | 886 | 1,624 | °8s........ G63) 2 jyes 4 1 Tin 
ee) 487 1 Bee fla | | 286,..)| °° 9831 | Goo Po Le8e 
7 De 496 cGi og) LOST Care k gery abaya i pion est v4 
We. 490 | iid 1 10087 | /788...| °° eee | | sot | to 1.437 
ome 367 | 498 g62 | ’89....... 9351 |) ' 541 | (1.646 
7... 349 | £96 B45 Wo. | rset | aay | er har 
78. 366 | 499 aa | Poni Gan sa eel aler se 
7. .| 5558 ea? | 180 | 7°92... 881 boat thos 
PSG .:.| OTE 830 1,604 OS see TOO 4021 1,452 
See 524 | 733 |. 1/257 | | | 





The Discharges were as follows oe 
































Boys. . | Girls. Total. 

To employment or service .......... nae 4.469 6,977 11,246 
Pe EYIOTICS ~ 27.5 eereessoeet econ eee ine 2,101 We 2,825 4,926 
MOTT ALO) 5 cc cetera aka ain aeecers 394, 1,032 1,426 
Enlisted or went t0 Se@.........ecccecceeees 488 — 488: 
Diseased: or died. Wi.cteslescsscccsvsusbencedevese 862 1,072 13934 
ALO VOLOTTNATOSION: eorsrcery reves sascsovesevahes 128 58 186. 
PP PaUSTOVUCU + ret cemtititite tee, 2,473 309 2,782 
Absconded, or sentences expired........ 78 10 88 
Sentences quashed............scsseseeceeeceeess 144, 279 4.23 
"Vobale titans Atti seccesects: 11,137 12,371 23,508 








F.— Table of Adult Offenders (over 16 Years of Age) in England and 
Wales for each Year from 1861 to 1892 inclusive. 





Year. Males. Females. Total. Year. Males. Females. Total. 












































1Sene) 8s 72,947°| 30,396 | 108,343 | 1877........| 117,899 | 50,175 | 168,074 
ge 85,031 | 32,095°| 117,126 | °78........ 61,884*} 24,499*| 86,383* 
96S casts 87,832 | 33,286 | 121,068] °79.......|118,363.| 47,480 | 165,843 
64... 85,047 \pas.1e2 \O1d8 149° 1: . 80. ne. 115,038 | 45,646 | 160,684 
Sian. 85,265 | 31,133 | 116398] ’81........{ 124,657 | 49,066 | 173,728 
jeGlat., 83,321 | 31.614 | 114,935] ’82........|124,520-| 50,840 | 175,360 
OTs. 88,620 | 33,147 | 121,767 ’83........| 121,936 | 50,303 | 172,239 
baSeaee.: 97,636.| 35,442 | 133,078 | °84........{ 123,608 | 47,980 | 171,588 
Oh arse: 108,196 | 38,745 | 146,940 "BD. dae 115,281 | 42,815 | 158,096 
BT Qos ses 107,621 | 39,604 | 147,225 | ’86........[ 121,194} 44,758 | 165,952 
1 ne 100,010 | 40,017 | 140,127] °87........ 118,743 | 39,774 | 158,517 
Wee 94,785 .| $42,925 | 187,710 1! °88....:... 122,491 | 42,764 | 165,255 
2 Ee 99,883 | 46,171 | 146,054} °89........| 112,763, | 43,168 | 155,931 
Tae ss. 102,808 .| 46,029 | 148,837 790), ive 108,281 | 42,499 | 150,780 
75... 106,368 | 47,908 | 154,276 | °91........| 107,345 | 40,346 |147,691 


"16. .sceo|' 116,735 |~ 50,426") 167,160 | © ?92..2.00. 113,528 | 43,061 | 156,589 


* These figures are for siz months only, ending 31st March, 1878. 
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G.—Table of Juvenile Offenders (under 16 Years of Age) in England and 
Wales for each Year from 1861 to 1892 inclusive. 












































Year. Boys. Girls. Total. Year. Boys. Girls. Total. 
TBE Ce 7,373 | 1,428 | 8,801 | 1878........ 3,848* | 536* | 4,384* 
TOMA 7,080 | 1,269 | 8349 | °79.......| 5,937 | 873 | 6,810 

Ae hake | 7,208 | 1,251 | 8,459 | 

WOM ey F086 | a 32t B87 Pisa | 4786-0) Wa 1 5,80 

Boake 8,350 1,290 9,640 : 

: 81... 4,688 | 795 | 5,483 

REO nk 8,099 | 1,257 | 9,356] , 

S Saas 4,947 753 | 5,700 

i Meee 8,285 1,346 9,631 As 

RBs 4,535 | 746 | 5,275 

Lite tei Hi 8,702 1,377. | 10,079 ; 

69 8 956 I 8 10 314, S402. 4,327 552 4,879 

aya , 935 ) 85 ee | 4,245 568 4,813 

1870 ....2| 8,619 | muszeml oes | (oot 4,508 Va OTOL Mies 

> F ol felts. 4,322 520 4,842 

iLdpiaady 7,821 1,156 8,977 4 : Z 

il Snes 4,465 600 | 5,065 

To rain 8,070 | 1,293 9,363 189 3837 a 4.866 

Lnfe boa 8,062 | 1,297 9,359 ne aitah , 9 , 

hd At nateaenet 7,870 1,073 8,943 

Th Ae 6,319 893 | 7,212 | 1990....... 3,456 | 416 | 3,872 

"76 vise. 6,232 oo See a eee 3,465 | 390 | 3,855 

Pass 6,611 g7t | 7,582 | 92... 3,684 | 352 | 4,036 











* These figures are for six months only, ending 31st March, 1878. 


H.—Showing the Centesimal Proportion which the Juvenile Offenders bear 
to the whole Number for each Year from 1861 to 1892 inclusive. 

















Per Cent. Year. Per Cent. 
6°36 LESS iatecerect 2°97 
6°08 Go, Tan ag a 2°76 
5°67 Galilee ee 2°95 
4°46 “8G cote 2°88 
4°09 FO GE Bias © 2°96 
4°44 "33 5. ae 2°97 
4°83 (B90 4 Sd cheb 
3°99 
3°38 LSOO) eer 2°50 
3°06 Olu ae 2°54 
cay} OD ees 2°51 








Note.—The centesimal proportion in 1856 was 12°41. 
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J.—Table of Offenders (Adults and Juveniles) of both Sexes in Scotland for 
each Year from 1860 to 1893, inclusive. 












































Year. Adults, | Juveniles. Total. Year. Adults. | Juveniles. Total. 
1860... 18,218 1,062 | 19,280 7 iin. 44,961 | 1,209 | 46,170 
eG Lea: 17,366 | 1,212 | 18,578 ype te sees 47,649 | 1,097 48,746 
Joa 18,581 | 1,120 | 19,701 Yithote 3 48,878 | 1,097 | 49,975 
ps eee ee 21,877 | 31,075 | 22,452 iSOs ie: 49,575 | 1,188 50,763 
64 23,792 | 1,036-| 24,828 | ’S81........ 46,987 | 857 | 47,844 
BEG yccla. 23,972 |. 1,041 | 25,013 1S2N5.2 47,488 | 1,018 48,506 
Oye 24,045 | 1,061 | 23,106 | ’83........ 47,832 | 1,088 | 48,920 
Of ..<-2(mo4,000 gin 1.070% 120,420 "BA... 50,283 | 1,190 51,473 
ees 25,657 | 1,186 | 26,843 ene 45,059 | 1,174 | 46,233 
BBO easte 27,160 | 1,138 | 28,298 | ’86........ 41,647 | 936 | 45,583 
7a 27,646 | 1,204. | 28,850° |” °’87........ 45,180 | 928 | 46,108 
ele ee 27,894 | 1,094 | 28,988 ]| ’S8........ 45,076 | 903 | 45,979 
Sb aaa 30,591 | 1,136 | 31,727 | ’89....... 46,899 | 853 | 47,752 
Vey 31,620 | 1,199 | 32,819 | ’90........ 47,834 | 755 | 48,589 
if eas 34,900 | 1,225 | 36,125 | ’91........ 47,707 | 797 | 48,504 
is ee 42,374 | 1,019 | 43,398 ee 48,013 | 718 | 48,781 
df Soe 42,800 | 1,068 | 43,868 | ’93....... 50,006 | 741 | 50,747 








K.—Showing the Centesimal Proportion of Juveniles (under 16 Years of 
Age) to the Whole. 


Per Cent. |» Year. 
Recsaursactaratetee 5°51 UST Bi iresotensaeces 
PE ca iesacteaete 6°52 Ee Ae 
ERIC CLEE 5°68 oe Kea 
eaceseseeseeaseesees 4°78 Te ee Aa 
hy er 4°17 rd trae eee 
eee teh sue cs vabtetes 4°16 | ae 
Meawieksvereytieeae 4°22 satin pe te 
Fives vissonsiatess 4 0 
Seach ees ronan ae: a eile bea ae 
Gere een ca eatanoe 4°02 BO sessseeseoee 
a See wees 4°17 "BL essssesseers 
StS 9, RE Oey tar ie PR cea oa 


etercce 


eeceece 


eeeeece 


eeeoees 


Per Cent. { Year. 
3°58 1883 

3°62 84, 

3°39 "85 

2°34 ’86 

i ee 2°43 °87 
S\anbad 2°61 88 
etawe 225 789 
ante 2°43 "90 
Pay 91 

1°79 92 

2°09 93 


weeeoesereeseoos oon 


Pewee eeescecscssees 


Co eerereeeceresersee 


Seceeeereereveroorse 


Sree oeecoresosesrree 


sec eres verevesresee 


eee eeer eres veeseees 


Seen wreeererererrnee 


Pe OP Cor erreereerese 


Pere reresoscoeseeses 


eee oeeeeoesoorereee 


Per Cent. 
pared. 
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» L.~Showing the Prison Population of England, Scotland, and Ireland - 
ona Fixed Day from 1878 to 1894 cnélusive. 








eee eeesoeoceresovors 


eee oeepesesecoscoes 


see oorceseesbeoerorses 


se wevercceseteetoses 
se eeereeeereresecees 
seWeecckessessoorses 


sewers osceseserens| 


eee oreerecerccosoes 


Deeeooereceeres veos 


see eoesrcccereresoes 
eoceccosevcevevccces 
se eecccnccesgecsores 
se cecceeeccceecssses 


eeeereereees seeeecee 











England. ° 





20,833 
19,818 


19,835 
18,027 . 


17,798 


17,876. 


17,194 


16,619 


15,375 
14,822 
14,531 


14,758 . 


13,877 
18,076 


12,663.» 


13,178 
13,850 





Scotland. 





2,668 : 


2,677 


2,616 


2,448 
2,308 
2,281 
2,328 
2,141 
2,132 
222 
2,049 


1,878 1 


1,952 
25043 
15999 
2,196 








Ireland. 





2,825 


2,812 


2,620 


3,111 


3,025 


2,699. 


2,573 
2,601 
2,643 
2,566 
2,648 


2,546 


2,605 
2,497 
2,315 
2,428 
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_ Discussion on Mr. Warson’s Paper. 


Sir Rawson W. Rawson, K.C.M.G., C.B., was sure that all present 
would feel thankful to. Mr. Watson. for having collected the 
amount of information which he had given in his paper. But to 
follow and comprehend all the results upon listening to it for the 
first time was exceedingly difficult, especially as there had not 
been time to read .the whole of. the paper. The two features 
which had particularly struck him when he received a copy of the 
paper on Saturday were, first, the extraordinary reduction in the 
numbers of juvenile offenders, and the equally extraordinary 
difference in the progress of criminal offences, as shown in the 
tables of criminal offenders, between England and Scotland. 
Taking Mr. Watson’s figures and comparing the years 1862-64 
with 1890-92, there had been in England and Wales an apparent 
increase in those thirty years of 28 per cent. But, as Mr. Watson 
pointed out, the population had increased 44 per cent. Conse- 
quently instead of a proportionate increase there had actually 
been a decrease; for in 1862-64 there were 59 offenders per 1,000 
of the population in England and Wales, while in 1890-92 there 
were only 52, a decrease in proportion to population of nearly 
1 per cent. One of the two extraordinary features he had referred 
to was that in Scotland the increase between those two periods 
was 157 per cent. instead of 28. Making allowance for the 
difference in the increase of population, which was 31°5-instead of 
44 per cent., and taking an average of the same three years, 63 
persons per 1,000 were found in Scotland to be criminal offenders 
at the beginning of the thirty years, and 123 at the end of that 
period, or nearly double the proportion. That statement was most 
striking, for the tables did not bear out the argument that there 
had been a difference in legislation or greater interference of the 
police, or action of justice in the two countries to account for the 
‘disparity. The sudden large increase in the number of offenders 
had been more frequent and greater in England and Wales than 
in Scotland, and during the last ten years there had been a 
‘constant decrease in the number of offenders in England, but an 
almost constant increase in Scotland. This showed that some- 
thing was in operation in the two countries which affected their 
criminal population or their criminal statistics, and it was very 
important to ascertain what this was. Justice ought also to be 
‘done to other institutions which could not be included in the 
category of reformatory and industrial schools, and he thought that 
the Council of the Society could not choose a better subject for the 
‘Howard Medal for next year than that of ascertaining to what 
extent the voluntary charities of the United Kingdom had led to 
this most substantial change in the condition of that portion of 
the population out of which criminals were produced. With 
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regard to the juveniles, the decrease in relation to the population 
was extremely important. In England and Wales the actual 
numbers gave a decrease of 56 per cent., and in Scotland of 33 per 
cent. But taking account of the population, and adopting a basis 
of 100,000 for the sake of a convenient comparison, the number 
of juvenile criminals had been reduced from 41 to 134, a 
diminution of 68 per cent. In Scotland the number was less at 
the beginning, 37 in 100,000, and that had been reduced to 18, a 
diminution of 50 per cent. One of Mr. Watson’s tables showed 
that from 1871 to 1873 the number of juveniles committed for the 
first time in England and Wales was 57 per cent.; in 1891-94 it 
was only 31 per cent., showing a great reduction in the numbers 
who were entering upon a career of crime, which must have 
contributed largely to the reduction in the number of the adult 
criminals at the present time. Those who made up the remainder 
of the 100 in this percentage were of that class of habitual 
criminals which was found in every population, but which we were 
gradually reducing from year to year by force of our reformatory 
system and industrial school teaching. 


The Rey. Douatas Morrison (Assistant Chaplain, Wandsworth 
Prison) said that all the arguments of the last speaker were based 
on a quite fallacious test of the increase or decrease of crime, 
viz., the number of persons committed to prison. This could not 
be taken as trustworthy evidence, principally because the practice 
of fining had increased, because a large number of persons were 
now dealt with under the First Offenders Act, and because other 
methods not involving imprisonment were largely used.. Neither 
the number of persons committed on a given day nor the number 
committed in a year could be taken as a test. If the number of 
offences committed was taken, an equally unsatistactory result 
would be obtained. At present no complete return was made of 
those offences. If the total number of offences tried is taken as 
a test, it will be found that offences are increasing year by year ; 
but this also would not be an entirely satisfactory test. It would 
require explanation. With regard to Mr. Watson’s paper, he 
must first thank that gentleman for the great pains he had 
evidently taken in preparing it, but he thought he was wrong as 
to the origin of the industrial school and reformatory movement. 
It did not ; originate in Hngland but in Italy. A school for waifs 
and strays was started in Florence more than two hundred years 
ago. That was followed up in 1703 by Pope Clement XI, who 
established a similar school at Rome. John Howard in the course 
of his travels no doubt saw these schools in operation. The writer 
had accepted the statements made in Blue Books entirely without 
criticism, but they were by no means to be always accepted without 
reserve. For instance, in the last Blue Book it was stated that in 
all classes of crimes against property the actual figures showed a 
diminution. But in the figures of the Blue Book itself there was 
an actual increase from 47,900 to 50,820. It was exceedingly 
difficult to say whether crime was increasing or decreasing, because 
the answer depended on so many complex considerations; no 
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matter what test was taken, it was absolutely impossible to get 
more than an approximation. A population increasing in density 
would tend to increase the amount of crime, for it might be 
accepted as a sociological law that crime increased with the density 
of population. Whether crime was increasing or decreasing, it 
could not be said that industrial and reformatory schools were to 
be judged by that standard. The amount of crime in a community 
was determined by a variety of conditions which juvenile institu- 
tions could not affect, and those institutions might be doing good 
work no matter whether crime was moving up or down. 


The Rev. M. G. Vine (Redhill School) desired to correct a 
mistake which was apparently made in the paper with regard to the 
present system of committal to reformatories. Mr. Watson seemed. 
to think that imprisonment was necessary before commitment, 
but an Act was passed about a year ago which enabled magistrates 
to send children straight to reformatories without sentencing them 
to imprisonment at all, though before that Act punishment had to 
precede commitment. Then as to what the writer of the paper 
considered the injustice of sentencing children to heavier terms 
than would be adjudged to older criminals, the advocates of the 
reformatory system entirely denied that these schools had any- 
thing to do with punishment, and maintained that if punishment 
was to be inflicted it ought to be inflicted before the child was 
sent to the reformatory. They wanted the child to forget all 
about the crime, and in all reformatories and industrial schools 
throughout the country the children were taught that they had 
not been sent to a place of punishment in any sense of the word. 
It might be interesting to the meeting to hear what the results of 
reformatory and industrial schools work were, when calculated on 
a longer term of years than was taken in the ordinary official 
reports, which did not extend over more than four years. 
Previously to being called before the departmental committee 
now sitting, he had looked into the records of the school for the 
last fifteen years, and traced for that period the history of boys 
who had left the Kedhill Reformatory School, which was the 
largest in the kingdom, and contained one-twelfth of the whole 
number of children in such schools. He found that their per- 
centage of successes (reckoning not being re-convicted as success), 
amounted for all that period to 87 per cent. The means they had 
of obtaining information about re-convictions were first their own | 
inquiries, which they made as thorough as possible; secondly, the 
lists sent them by the Government of all who were convicted in 
each year, and, thirdly, a list furnished by the prison authorities 
of any offenders who had been in prison during the year and who 
had formerly been in a reformatory. The re-convictions in four 
years had amounted to 7 per cent., and in fifteen years to 13°2 per 
cent. 

He maintained, in opposition to the writer of the paper, that: 
the anticipations of those who had founded reformatories had been 
more than fulfilled, for they thought that if 50 per cent. were 
saved it would be a great achievement. When it was remembered 
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that each child. saved represented-in the majority of cases an evil 
influence npon many others arrested by the long and careful 
training which rescued him from crime, the extent of the work of 
those who first established and carried on reformatory and indus- 
trial schools would be better appreciated. 


‘Mr. Emerson Bartnaripan, M.P. thought that the most,important 
suggestion in the paper was contained in the last few lines, which 
indicated that very much remained to be done, It was to be 
regretted that the writer, who had taken so much trouble in the. 
preparation of the paper, had not made some suggestions either in 
the way of altering existing legislation, or in the treatment of 
children for the purpose of dealing with the evils mentioned. He 
(Mr. Bainbridge) wished to obtain information as to the best mode 
of dealing with cases of children who seemed not to be reached by 
the existing law, and he hoped the departmental committee now 
sitting would deal with this.. He was not referring to the habitual 
criminal class, but to those who, in consequence of the neglect of 
parents, were on the verge of crime. During the last few years he 
had had experience of some 30,000 or 40,000 children who came 
daily for meals in one of the Midland towns. Neglect, not cruelty, 
was the difficulty which had to be met; the parents so neglecting 
the children that their training was most likely to lead them to 
become criminals. He regretted that the writer of the paper had 
not inquired into the methods of dealing with children in America 
and Germany. In the same town that he had already referred to, 
the expenses of a Boys’ Working Home came to 4l. to 61. per year 
per boy, as compared with the much higher rate referred to » by the 
author. 


Mr. W. Wiyyerr said that, faving had eight years of work on 
the London School Board, he could confirm from their experience of 
the training ship the remarks of a previous speaker. They had 
none but the riff-raff of London—street arabs and lads who had 
been brought before a magistrate for the commission of various 
crimes. It was very gratifying to know that the industrial schools 
could do as good work as the reformatories, and if 95 per cent. of 
the roughest and wildest boys were saved, they must all be con- 
vinced that even from a money aspect immense sums had been 
saved by taking the children in hand at an early age. 


The Cuarrman (Sir Courtenay Boyer, K.C.B.) said that it was 
now his duty to propose a vote of thanks to the writer of the paper. 
One thing he would point out as a Vice-President of that Society, 
viz., that it was a statistical and economical mistake to attempt to 
found on mere figures too close a deduction as between cause and 
effect. It was impossible to so regard a simply arithmetical result 
in such a case as this; and it would be a mistake to suppose that 
you could add 2 and 2 together or take 3 from 6, and then assert 
that such and such a result had followed from any particular 
action, or that from certain conditions some precisely definable 
consequence had ensued. The other proposition he wished to 
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make was, that, although that was true as a general proposition, 

there were many instances, as in the case they had just been 
discussing, in which a decided correlation between cause and effect 
could be shown by figures. Not only had that been shown by 
the figures.given in the paper, but Mr. Winnett, of the London. 
School Board, had indicated that the establishment of industrial: 
and reformatory schools had’ been beneficial; and had as far’ as 
possible effected their object. They had all heard that :— 


. The evil.that men do lives after. them ; 
The good is oft interréd with their bones.”-- ue eae 


He thought the wise philosopher who penned those lines was in a 
somewhat: pessimistic mood when he did so, and in this .case the 
statement was not true; for the action of the promoters of both 
reformatory and industrial schools had undoubtedly had a beneficial 
effect. Although it might be perfectly true that it was not right 
to test the volume of crime by the number of convictions, yet the 
number of convictions was a material.factor in determining, the 
state of crime, and the figures of Mr. Watson showed that, at 
any rate in relation to the population, crime was not an increasing 
quantity. The concluding passage of the paper was in rather a 
gloomy vein, but he thought it might be regarded as merely for 
the purpose ‘of encouraging those who had engaged in'this useful 
work to continue their valuable labours. He begged, in conclu- 
sion, to propose a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Watson for his 
interesting and important paper. — 


Mr. Warsov, in reply, said that he had never intended to Saas 
that reformatories were useless; he only meant to convey that 
they had not entirely fulfilled the sanguine anticipations held in 
reference to them when founded... Probably in nothing human was 
perfection to be found. He sincerely thanked the meeting for the 
cordial.and kindly manner in which they had received his paper. 
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1.—Introduction: on the Methods used. 
See. 1. Introductory. 


CoNsIDERING the amount and variety of our English poor law 
statistics, it seems somewhat strange that so little use has been 
made of them to give us information on the history of pauperism 
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in the kingdom as a whole. We have had, more especially of 
recent years, numerous instances of groupings and sub-divisions 
of the raw material by “in-door” and “out-door” unions, by 
north and south, and so on, but in few of these cases do we seem 
to get much grasp of the broad outlines of the statistival develop- 
ment, the numerical history, of English pauperism. We have had 
a mass of detail for single unions, hardly anything but a wretched 
average for the whole cores the wood seems to be hidden 
behind the trees. 

Now surely, to keep: to the simplest facts, we might be alata a 
‘little more. How. do the rates of pauperism for the isolated 
unions group themselves round the average rate? Are they more, 
or less, scattered round it now than forty years ago? Are rates 
near the average also the most.common and hype! or no If 
not, what is the -most pronuent or ‘‘fashionable’”’ rate? How has 
this “ fashion ” or “ mode” in pauperism been varying | P Are not 
these questions that anyone might ask P 

But under the guidance of the theory of probability such 
questions become at once more defined and more numerous. 
What is the nwmerical measure of the degree of scatter round the 
average, and how has it altered?’ What is the true mode, as 
opposed to the one accidentally created by our groupings of the 
unions? Is the distribution round the mean symmetrical? If 
not, what is the numerical measure of its skewness, and how has 
this varied ? Finally, can one express immediately by some few 
constants the whole form of the distribution round the mean ?P 

This question we must stop and consider, for it is the funda- 
mental one. 


Sec. 2. Artificial Chance. Frequency-Polygons. 


To endeavour to clear our ideas, let us revert. to a case of 
so-called artificial chance—to a case in which we can directly 
compare theoretical conclusions with actual fact. Suppose we 
take a handful of dice, say fourteen, toss them some hundred or 
thousand times, and note each time the number of sixes thrown. 
Let us then record the results graphically. Taking a straight 
line as base, mark off along it a number of short equal lengths, 
01, 12, 23, and so on (Fig. 1); then erect at O a vertical repre- 
senting by its length the number of times that throws with no 
sixes occurred; if, e.g., there were twenty such throws, make 00! 
twenty millimetres long. Again at 1 erect a vertical showing on 
the same scale the number of throws with one six; if there 
were 100, make 11’ 100 millimetres long. Completing the record 
in this way, and then joining up the tops of the verticals 0’, 1’, 
2', &e., we have a statistical “‘frequency-polygon.” The height 
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of each vertical, or the elementary strip of area round it, gives 
the frequency of occurrence of the corresponding number of 
sixes: the area of the whole polygon must represent on the same 
scale the number of observations made. The polygon will be in 
general more or less jagged and rough, but not badly so if the 
number of observations is large; the figure is drawn from an 
actual record of 648 throws of fourteen dice (vide the table on 
p- 322). 
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See. 3. Point-Binomial. 


Now in the case of dice we know @ priori the data which 
determine the approximate form of this frequency-polygon. If 
any event can happen in s ways and fail to happen in r ways, then 
it is found (in a great variety of cases) that if the event be tried 
a large number of times, the ratio of successes to failures will be 





Sh te 

very nearly the ratio of s/r. opr 8 called the chance of the event 
* 

succeeding, and Pena the chance of its failing; these chances are 


generally denoted by p and q. We know p and q approximately 
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for a die (assuming it to be a perfect homogeneous cube); the 
chance of throwing any given face is 4. Further we know the 
number of dice, x, and the distance, c, between the verticals we 
erected. Given p, q, », and c, we can calculate what frequency to 
expect for throws with any given number of sixes, 7.e., we can 
draw a theoretical frequency-polygon for our experimental cases 
and compare it with the actual one. This theoretical polygon is 
called a point-binomial. The point-binomial is drawn with dotted 


lines in Fig. 1. 
Sec. 4. General Method of fitting: Moment-OCoefficients. 


But now suppose we had to approach the question from the 
other side. Suppose a friend had given us a record of dice 
throwings, with the remark that it was a “record of chance 
“ distribution” but no further information. Could we make our 
way back from the statistical polygon to the. numbers yp, q, n, ¢, - 
which describe it, if indeed these are sufficient? If we could do 
so, would the experimental numbers be likely to agree at all 
reasonably with the theoretical numbers? Both of these questions 
can fortunately be answered in the affirmative. 

The method for passing back from the polygon to its constants, 
z.e., for fitting a point-binomial to an experimental polygon, is due 
to Professor Karl Pearson, to whose recent work on ‘ Skew 
‘Variation in Homogeneous Material’? I shall have frequent 
occasions to refer. As the procedure is extremely general, .and 
applicable to the fitting of all polygons or curves mentioned in 
this paper, I shall endeavour to describe it briefly ; the description 
must not be taken too literally, but is correct in principle. 

Taking the statistical polygon of Fig. 1, or the numerical 
results it represents— 

(1) Determine the mean or average value of the variable, i.e., 
the mean number of sixes thrown. 

(2) Determine the mean (deviation)* from the mean, jg; 7.¢., 
multiply the Jength of each observed vertical by the square of its 
distance from the mean, add up all the figures so obtained, and 
divide by the total number of observations. 

(3) Similarly determine the mean (deviation)? and mean 
(deviation)*, wz, and pa, These quantities ~ may be called the 
moment-coefficients. 

Hquating pg, wg, and a, to the corresponding moment-coefficients 
of the theoretical point-binomial expressed in terms of n, p, q, 
and c, and remembering that 

ptq=l, 
we have sufficient equations to determine all the unknowns. 
2 «Phil, Trans.,” vol. elxxxvi (1895), A, pp. 348—414. 
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Let us revert to experiment to see how close this method will 
work in practice. The results of five cases are given in full in 
the following table, treating the experimental figures in three 
slightly different ways. The moment-coefficients were worked out 
twice, (1) by treating the observed ordinates as simply loaded pro- 
portionally to their lengths, (2) by treating the whole polygon as 
a system of trapezia, just as itis drawn. These different methods 
lead to the figures given under ‘“ trapezia’’ and ‘loaded ordinates”’ 
respectively. 


Table showing the Results of some Chance Hxperiments. 












































n. p. q. c. 

MID COL YAR ences sseeceleccosssesere 10:0 | 0°50 | 0°50 | 1:00 

OS ee Oe OM atrepeaid Natl.) | 10M | O88 Hedge h OD8 
f (Pactanny Loaded ordinates........... 104 | 0°53 | 0-47 | 0-99 

Coa LEAR TOW ccecnpronsecsys-saexs lll | 053 | 0°47 | — 

GR ROEM G 6 PPOCOTGE HID NEOPY ta. ceccss01-tceeecesecoruersetas 12:0 | 0°67 | 0:33 | 1°00 
in 2)363 tosses of Trapezia ..........scesseee 11°6 | 0°62 | 0°38 | 0°97 
12 dice. Loaded ordinates............ 115 | 065 | 0°35 | 0:97 
(Weldon.) EAA OIRDOWI | fouce tessusssreactl 10°7,} 0-61 |0:3944 — 

: (LCT 2 9 Si eames 60 | 050 0°50 | 1:00 
ane Paceah DPapeZia seesveesssesssees oneees 4:2 | 0°54 | 0-46 | 119 
Quetelet.) ‘Loaded ordinates............ 45 | 054 0-46 | 1:19 
Cuotel’?. EB ERRIO SD. loso a. conas goons 64 | O52) 048} — 
MOOV eso e05 sy nesnge voqsseiects 14:0 | 0°83 | 0°17 | 1:00 

648 throws of 14. dice Trapezia  ........csecseesceees 161 | 0°88 | 0:12 | 1:08 
(6’s recorded). Loaded ordinates............ : 143 | 0°83 | 0°17 | 1:10 
OPHEMONV YL hea es sacos yeaa 22°8 | 0:90 | O10) — 

: RET OOMY ate sredssccenss<cckote oil ee Rty 3°00; 067 | 0°33'| 1:00 

ep Sora, is 2) See + | 3:68! 0:67 | 0:33 | 0-97 
ded) ~ Loaded ordinates ............ 3°31} 0°67 | 0°33 | 0:96 

eae an DBS MMIOWIL «oes ses secs case oes 3'11| 0°68 | 0°32 | — 





Now in both of these cases we assume that nothing whatever 
is known of the work to which the figures refer, not even whether 
it be a case of artificial chance or no. The numbers might have 
been obtained by measuring the heights of a lot of men, and 
counting how many there were between 5 ft. and 5 ft. 1 in., how 
many between 5 ft. 1 in. and 5 ft. 2in., and so on. The unit cis 
consequently quite unknown, we cannot assume that it corresponds 
to our arbitrary groups; c must be determined like p, q, and n, 
from the moment-coefficients. But if we know that the figures 
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refer to a case of real discontinuity, we may simplify the work by 
putting c = 1 immediately, and only reckoning the values of the 
three remaining constants. The third row of figures headed 
‘““¢ known” refers to this method. 

The series given are, I think, sufficient to show that even with 
a small number of observations (600—700) moderately close 
results may be obtained. It must be noted that we need not 
necessarily expect the experimental figures to agree closely with 
the simple @ priori theory here applied. If a die be badly cut, the 
chance of any one face coming uppermost is not 4; if a handful 
ot dice be all badly cut the chance may in fact be different for 
each one, and the results obtained by tossing them will not be 
represented by a point-binomial at all. I think this is the reason 
for the erratic character of the figures in the last two sets, for 
certainly the dice used for them were very far from true cubes. 

It should be remarked that to compare several sets of observa- 
tions, the: same method of reduction should be used for all: 
different methods lead to slightly divergent results. 


Sec. 5. Continuous and Discontinuous Variation. 
Prequency-Curves. 


Ali these cases of artificial chance have one lmitation in 
common: they can only give rise to discontinuous frequency 
polygons. In tossing a handful of dice, for instance, we can only 
throw a whole number of sixes, say four or five, but not any 
intermediate number. Step-by-step variation like this occurs of 
course in several cases of ‘“‘ natural ”’ statistics, e.g., in the number 
of petals on flowers, in the number of children in families, and so 
on, though there is no @ priory reason for supposing that the 
frequency will in this case be represented by a binomial series. 

On the other hand, however, we have numerous cases in which 
there is no obvious unit of variation; the variation is apparently 
continuous, ée.g., in the case of measurements on men or animals. 
We now want a curve such that its area between any two verticals 
will represent the frequency of values of the variable between 
corresponding limits for the theoretical representation of our 
statistics ; a discontinuous polygon no longer suffices. In practice 
of course we have still to go by arbitrary units; we do not count, 
for example, how many men there are of one exact height, but 
how many there are with heights between 5 ft. 1 in. and 5 ft. 2in., 
how many between 5 ft. 2 in. and 5 ft. 3 in., and so on. 


Normal Ourve. 


Hixperience shows that such frequency-curves take a very 
great variety of forms, ranging from approximate symmetry 
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through all degrees of skewness, to distributions with a maximum 
at one end of the range, or maxima at both ends and a minimum 
near the centre. Until the publication of Professor Pearson’s 
memoir the only curve which had been shown to be at all 
generally applicable was Laplace’s or the normal curve 
penne T. ) 1%. 0) s 0s (1) 
y) being the ordinate at the origin and o a constant. This curve 
has been considerably employed, notably by Quetelet and by 
Mr. Francis Galton, for representing various statistics, and its 
figure is now fairly well known. The curve is symmetrical and 
tails off more or less rapidly in both directions, according to the 
value of o, asymptoting to the base. Only one way of deducing it 
immediately concerns us: it may be considered as a limit to the 
form of the symmetrical binomial 
ae 1\* 

(+3) 
for all values of n. That is to say, we may consider a continuous 
variation curve to be generated by rendering possible some form 
of interpolation between the absolute units of the point-binomial. 
The question thus suggested itself to Professor Pearson: would a 
curve having the same relation to the skew binomial as the normal 
curve has to the symmetrical binomial prove equally useful in 
statistics P Was it not probable, in fact, that being more general it 
would be more useful ? 


Generalised Binomial Curve. 


The curve thus obtained (Professor Pearson’s Type III) is of 
the form’ | 


y= 4o(1 + 2)"orm sly Jee SDS 


It is a curve limited in range at one end (at a distance (— a) from 
the maximum ordinate) and tailing off to infinity at the other. At 
the limited end the curve may either be tangential to the base, or 
may rise sharply at any angle with it. Both of these types occur 
in actual statistics, the first for example in curves showing the 
frequency of various heights of the barometer, the second in 
frequency diagrams of divorce with duration of marriage, of 
mortality with age, at certain periods, and so on.* For special 
values of the constants the maximum ordinate of the curve may 
be at the limit of the range. LHvidently this is a great advance in 
generality on the symmetrical normal curve. 

2 This curve was obtained earlier by De Forrest, vide ‘ Nature,” vol. lii, 


p- 317 (1895). (“The Analyst,” vols. vi, ix, and x.) 
* Various examples will be found in Professor Pearson’s paper loc. cit. 
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Hypergeometrical Series and Derived Ourves. 


But we need not stop at this point in the analogues with 
artificial chance. Let us return to one of our examples of the 
case of a point-binomial, Queletet’s drawings of balls from a bag. 
To get this point-binomial each single ball had to be returned 
when drawn and recorded, then another ball drawn and so on; 
the records only being grouped into clusters of six afterwards. 
But suppose all six balls had been drawn at once, what then ? 
Hvidently a point-binomial would no longer serve to describe the 
results. There are now four constants instead of three: the chance 
of drawing the first single ball p, the number N in the bag, the 
number 2 drawn out at once, and the distance c between the 
ordinates. ‘These data lead to a more general form of polygon, 
that may be called, after the series to which it corresponds, 
a “point-hypergeometrical.” Using the same geometrical relation 
that holds between the normal curve and the symmetrical-binomial, 
Professor Pearson derived from this two new curves, the first (his 
Type IV ):— 

2 \— m EPEAT ee 
y=H(1 +5) a x oh CU as ° (3) 
the second (his Type I)— 

ih (1 4 2)"(1- = ; ; ; (4) 

ay Wy 

where ™m,/a, = 1Mg/d. 
The first or second form results from a given hypergeometrical 
according as the number of balls withdrawn lies within certain 
limits or no, both are of great generality, and include Form (2) 
and the normal curve as special cases. Form (3) is of unlimited 
range in both directions, Form (4) limited in both direc- 
tions; both curves are, in general, skew. The justification of all 
these curves, derived on the hypothesis of possible fractionising of 
the discontinuous steps of the polygon, lies in experience; all are 
found to give very close representations of frequency polygons in 
many classes of statistics. 

Curve (4) is the form which we shall find occurs uniformly 
in the distributions dealt with in the sequel, so it is as well to note 
the chief relations of its shape to the values of its constants. 

The value «= 0 corresponds to the maximum ordinate of the 
curve. The curve extends to a distance a, to the left, and a, to the 
right of the maximum ordinate. 

If the curve is to be tangential to the base at both extremities, 
m, and mz must both be positive and greater than unity. 

If a, =a, or m,= mg, the curve becomes symmetrical (but 
not normal), 
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The ordinates will generally be vanishingly small for some 
distance before the curve comes to the limit of its range in either 
direction. The smaller the ratio of m,/a, the further do the 
ordinates remain sensible towards either limit. 

It may be said that too much weight cannot be attached to the 
value of the range, for all these curves, normal included, are only 
limits to polygons which themselves never extend to infinity, 
although the curves do. We can, however, often check the range in 
practice. There may besome obvious physical limit to our frequency- 
curve in one direction, and we can see how close the range gives: 
this. The range may thus justify itself: if we find that it gives one 
known limit reliably, why not accept the other limit as equally 
valid P There may be really a limited range in types (1) and (8), 
but there is no means of getting it; this does not seem to be any 
reason for refusing to accept the limits where they are determinate. 


Sec. 6. Oriterion. 


As I stated in briefly describing the method of fitting a point- 
binomial to a series of observations (sec. 4), the same method 
remains available for fitting any type of frequency-curve. But 
before we can proceed to actual fitting we require some criterion to 
tell us which of the forms (1)—(4) to use. This criterion is 
afforded very simply by the moment-coefficients, Pos M3s &e. Let 

Bi ps? #9 
Boy = peg] 19” 
f, and B, are then pure numerics. Also let 


(1) Kia 0} 
B, = 9 
(approximately) for the observations, a normal curve may be 


used. If 
(2) Keren) 
but B, 18 not zero 


Then if 


the distribution is of the form given in equation (2)—(generalised 
binomial type). 
If 
(3) «is negative } 
whatever the value of f, 


the distribution is of the trigonometrical type, equation (3); and 


finally, if 
(4) «1s positive 
whatever the value of fen 


the distribution is of the limited range type equation (4). 
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The number « we will call “the criterion,’’ as it tells us to 


which type of distribution any frequency polygon belongs. In the 
first and second cases the relation « = 0 will never, of course, be 
exactly satisfied ; it may be read “ « must be small compared with 
its own probable error.” 

It should further be noticed that for the normal curve 8, = 3; 
for the symmetrical form of the trigonometrical curve f, is greater 
than 3; while for the symmetrical form of the limited range curve 
By, is less than 3. These relations come at once by putting B, = 0 
in the criterion. 

In fitting any statistical frequency polygon to a theoretical 
curve, the moment-coefficients must be reckoned, the §’s and the 
criterion determined, before any further steps can be taken. One 
of the most curious points that has presented itself in handling 
statistics by these generalised curves is the apparent constancy of 
type, z.e., of the sign of the criterion, in certain classes of material. 


Sec. 7. Mode, Median, and Mean. 


Let us now pass on and consider certain terms that can be 
defined generally without reference to any special type of distri- 
bution. 

Let C (Fig. 2) be the centroid or centre of gravity of any 
frequency-curve. The vertical through C meets the axis of 





Gene 


measurement in a point termed the mean or average value of the 
variable. We areusing this term in its ordinary sense; it scarcely 
requires further explanation. 

Let dd be a vertical dividing the area between the curve and 
axis into two equal portions. The point in which dd meets the 
axis is termed the median. Values of the variable greater and less 
than the median occur with equal frequency. 

Finally let the point in which the maximum ordinate cuts the 
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base correspond to a value M of the variable. Professor Pearson 
has proposed to call this value the ‘‘ mode,” 2.¢., it is the ‘‘ fashion- 
*“‘ able”’ value. 

If the distribution be symmetrical, mode, median, and mean 
will coincide, but not otherwise. If the distribution be skew, the 
mode becomes more important than the mean; it becomes, in fact, 
the type, the value that strikes the eye by its constant repetition 
when one looks down a column of values of the variable. 

The median value has been largely used by Mr. Francis Galton 
on account of its practical simplicity. Thus, to get the median 
height of, say, 100 men, they have simply to be ranged in order of 
their heights, and the fiftieth man from the end measured. 

An approximate method of obtaining the mode when the mean 
and the median are given, based on an empirical formula of Pro- 
fessor Pearson’s, is described at the end of this paper.* 


Sec. 8. Standard Deviation of a Distribution 


Consider the second moment-coefficient, the quantity denoted 
in sec. 4 by py. mg 18 the mean square deviation [7.e., mean 
(deviation)?| of the curve round its centroid vertical ; it is there- 
fore of the order of the square of a length. Let 


> =e 


o is then a length, and a very important one, for it measures the 
mean distance of the curve from the centroid vertical, 7.e., the 
degree of “scatter” of the distribution from the mean. This 
quantity has been variously called “standard deviation,” ‘mean 
‘“‘ error,” ‘‘ error of mean square,” and so on; in dynamics it occurs 
as “swing radius” and ‘“‘radius of gyration.” The first term is 
the one we shall use. 

In the case of a skew-curve it might seem best to refer the 
curve to the mode instead of the mean, and state separately the 
standard deviations in excess and defect of the mode; unluckily 
however these quantities do not lend themselves to easy calculation. 
In any case a rough and handy rule holds good, that a total range 
of six times the standard deviation contains nearly the whole 
frequency; it is a crude but convenient measure of the practical 
extension of the curve. 

The range that occurs in the curve of type (4) is not, it must 
be noted, in any way a measure of scatter or variation. Ina curve 
of that type you may hold the range fixed, and then proceed to 
vary the standard deviation as you please. Thus the two curves 
in fig. 3 have been drawn with the same range; it would evidently 


4 Supplementary note p. 343. 
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Fig. 3. 


be useless to take as a measure of variation any quantity which 
would be the same for both. The equations of the two curves are— 


a2 \5 
Gee hy, 5110 e au i00) 


9 \19 


/ 2 12 
(2)  y=1491(1— 100) 


They have equal areas and the same range, viz., 20 centimetres.’ 
The standard deviations are— 


a =O = 2-77 
V13 
10 196 
m= 7 = 192 


It should be noticed that in the normal curve the constant o in 
the exponent is the standard deviation. 


Sec. 9. Skewness. 


The two curves of Fig. 3 are examples of the symmetrical form 
of the limited range distribution; this case is however exceptional. 
As a rule distributions will be more or less skew, and it will be con- 
venient to have some numerical measure of their departure from 


5 Kach of the large squares represents 5 cms. on the original scale. 
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symmetry. Whatever be taken as this measure, it must be a pure 
number, and must be easily calculable. Professor Pearson defines 
skewness in his paper as the ratio of the distance between the 
mode and mean to the standard deviation. 

This ratio is zero for a symmetrical curve, where mode and 
mean coincide, and is never greater than unity. In all the skew- 
curves (2) to (4) the skewness may be expressed directly in terms 
of the constants. 


Sec. 10. Probable Errors. 


Now these are all numerical measures descriptive of the original 
distribution: but to what extent can we rely on the numbers when 
obtained P 

Thus, suppose we make a series of physical observations of any 
kind, group the results into a frequency-curve and determine its 
mean, standard deviation, and so on. However steady the methods 
and material may be in reality, we shall never, on repeating the 
observations, arrive at exactly the same values of the constants. 
To take a concrete case, return to dice. Repeat a series like that 
of example (4) in the table 7 times, and work out the r resulting 
values of the chance p. Now form a new frequency-curve of the 
values of ». This derived curve will have some standard deviation 
o, and, evidently, the smaller o’ the more can we rely on the 
determination of p from a single set of observations. The 
standard deviation o’ can in general be estimated @ priort for any 
constant of a chance distribution, and gives us a most valuable 
measure of the accuracy with which that constant can be 
determined, In general not o’ but a number 


t = 674489 ... 6 


is used as the actual measure, and called the Probable Error of the 
constant; it might be better called, in Mr. Galton’s nomenclature, 
the Quartile Deviation (or error) as it is not probable in any sense. 
Deviations greater and less than the quartile occur with equal 
frequency in the long run; 7.e., the quartile may be defined as 
that point on the axis of measurement the vertical through which 
cuts off a quarter of the area of the frequency polygon on one side. 
The distributions of skew curve constants may in general be 
taken as very closely normal, otherwise some more complex 
measure would have to be adopted, or the probable errors in 
excess and defect given separately. 
The ‘probable errors” are quoted after the constants in 
several of the tables of the appendix.° 


6 I am indebted to Professor Pearson for permission to use his unpublished 
results for the calculation of these “ probable errors ”’ of skew curve constants. 
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Sec. ll. Contributory Causes and Component Cause-Groups. 


Besides definitions of these various measures, there are one or 
two points of nomenclature on which I wish to be clear. 

Consider again the case of generation of a frequency polygon 
by dice throwing. Hach die as it falls and rolls has its final 
position determined by various causes, which cannot be precisely 
specified, and may (somewhat loosely) be described as “infinite ”’ 
in number. Hach of these causes might be termed a “contributory 
“‘cause”’ in the formation of the chance distribution. Professor 
Pearson, however, uses the phrase in a different sense,’ in the sense, 
namely, of each die being a “contributory cause.” The distinction 
is important, for while the number of contributory causes in the 
first sense is very large, the number of component cause-groups 
(considered as one group to each die) is not only finite, but often 
very small. 

Now when we pass from fitting a point-binomial to a known 
discontinuous number of observations to fitting it to a series known 
to be really continuous, our numbers n, p, and q no longer admit of 
anything but a metaphorical interpretation, if indeed they can be 
considered as anything further than constants describing the form 
of the distribution. To avoid the slight confusion of terms as 
above, we shall refer to mn in every case as the number of 
“component cause-groups.” Just as m in the case of dice 
throwing is, at it were, the number of distinct channels through 
which the multitude of small contributory causes affect the form 
of the polygon, so we assume as a tentative working hypothesis 
that it bears the same significance in the case of continuous 
variation; there is no need for 7 to be large, however great we 
may conceive the number of contributory causes.® 


Sec. 12. Homogeneity of Material. 


To pass on to another point of terminology, what is to be 
understood when we speak of statistical material as ‘‘ homogeneous ” 
or otherwise ? 

All that we shall imply by the term is this, that the distribu- 
tion of frequency arising from measurements on the given material 
is capable of adequate represeutation by one single theoretical 
frequency-curve. This definition is very loose, but it scarcely 
seems possible to go further. Two points about it should be 
noticed ; first, that material may be homogeneous with regard to 
one measurement while non-homogeneous with regard to another : 
the measurement should always be specified if not evident from 

7 £.g., loc. cit., p. 358. 


8 These remarks and some of the preceding were suggested by some of 
Professor Edgeworth’s criticisms in the Journal for September, 1895, p. 510. 
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the context; secondly, that the material is not necessarily non- 
homogeneous because it can, by some method of sorting, be split 
up into two or more superposed distributions. Common sense or 
experience may have to be called in to tell us whether the repre- 
sentation. of the material is adequate or no, or the theory of 
probability may have to be again employed to find whether the 
odds against divergences of fit are greater than seems permissible. 

The definition of homogeneity might appear more naturally 
based on the condition that an increase in the number of observa- 
tions should tend to bring the statistical polygon closer and closer 
to some theoretical form. I have purposely excluded this condition. 
Useful though it might be in theory, or in a physical case where 
the number of observations could be easily increased, in economics 
it would frequently be, from the very nature of the case, simply 
impossible to apply. The material we are handling is often limited, 
and the very introduction of fresh data may create the non- 
homogeneity for which we are seeking a test. 


See. 13. Test of Fit. 


Professor Pearson has proposed in his paper a test for the 
closeness of fit of a theoretical curve to a statistical polygon, 
namely, the ratio 

area between curve and polygon 
area of whole curve or polygon ’ 





the area between curve and polygon being all counted positive. 
The better the fit the smaller this ratio. The test is of course very 
rough; it lays the same stress on very probable divergences near 
the mode, and very improbable divergences in the tail of the curve, 
but it is convenient to have some such ready means of comparison. 

In a large series of normal curve fits containing some 1,000 
observations each, the ratio ranged between 6 per cent. and g per 
cent. With skew-curves the results are generally better, averaging 
about 5 per cent. ‘‘ misfit.” | 

We may now pass on to consider the special case of “‘pauperism” 
with the aid of such frequency-distributions and numerical measures 
as we have here very briefly described. 


IT.—On Pauperism in England and Wales. 
Sec. 14. Material used. 


The raw material on which the present study of pauperism is 
based is contained in the series of returns that generally go by the 
name of “Pell’s Returns,” viz., No. 214, 1876; No. 339, 1882; 
and No. 266, 1892. The return published in 1876 is retrospective, 
containing the figures for 1850, 1860, and 1870. The returns give, 
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inter alia, the percentage of the population in receipt of relief for 
every union in Hngland and Wales on the Ist January of each 
census year, but there are irregularities. First, the return for 
1850 is very defective, no information being available for many 
unions: secondly, the earlier return does not use as it should the 
figures taken from the “ B returns” for lst January, 1851, 1861, 
and 1871, but gives the percentage of paupers for lst January, 
1850, on the population for 1851, and so on. To keep this in mind 
I have labelled the plates, tables, &c., for these years 1850, 1860, 
and 1870; the last two returns are correct for 1881 and 1891. It 
scarcely seemed worth while to go through the considerable labour 
of forming correct returns for the earlier census years; for 1851, 
in fact, there are no published data. The returns given are 
sufficiently close to the decades to afford a clear picture of the 
advance or the reverse that has taken place in each successive 
period. The average pauperisms for the earlier years would, 
however, all be a little too low, owing to the populations being 
taken too high. 

The figures in these returns include paupers of all classes; 
lunatics and vagrants have not been struck out. It seems not 
unfair to exclude these two classes when comparing two individual 
unions, but in a case like the present, where we shall never 
mention any union by name but only consider the country as a 
whole, it appears better to retain them. The number of lunatics 
and vagrants in a union may not be due to any local conditions 
over which that union has control, but they form an important 
part of the pauperism of the kingdom, a part that there seems no 
reason to exclude when we are simply comparing the kingdom 
with itself at different stages of its progress. 

Owing to my having originally worked out the data for 1881 
and 1891 not from the original returns, but from the figures given 
in the appendix to Mr. Charles Booth’s work on the “ Aged Poor,” 
these data refer to registration districts and net unions. In most 
cases the two are coterminous, but in a few instances two or more 
unions, go to a district. There are now 647 unions in Hngland and 
Wales, grouped into 632 registration districts; the constants, &c., 
of the distributions would be practically unaffected by such a 
smal! reduction by grouping. 

A frequency polygon showing the number of unions (in 
England and Wales) having any assigned rate of pauperism was 
formed for each of the years mentioned above, the unit of group- 
ing chosen being 0o*5 per cent. (see the explanation of Table I 
below). The first four moment-coefficients of these five frequency 
polygons were then reckoned, and each of them was fitted first to 
a skew frequency-curve and then to a binomial-polygon, so as to 
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condense the whole history into a few constants. The data 
referring to the statistical and to the theoretical distributions are 
given in the tables of the appendix as follows :— 


Table I. The figures corresponding to the above five frequency 
polygons. 

Table II. Equations of the curves fitted to the polygons. 

Table III. Moment-coefficients; criterion; standard deviation. 

Table IV. Modes and means. 

Table V. Probable errors of skew-curve constants; range; 
skewness. 

Table VI. Constants of the pointe binomials fitted to the 
polygons. 

The plates contain the following diagrams :— 

Plate I. Curve of mean pauperism (rates of total pauperism 
to total population) for each year from 1850-91. This 
curve is based on the weekly returns, and gives the average 
for the year, not the figures for lst January. It has been 
given for the sake of general comparison, and will not be 
much noticed in the sequel. 

Plates II—VI. The frequency-polygons, with the fitted curves 
and point-binomials superposed. 


Sec. L5. 


Table I is read thus: taking 1850 for example, there were in 
England and Wales :— 


Only one union in which the proportion of the population in 
receipt of relief on Ist January lay between 0°25 and 
o'75 per cent. 

Four in which the proportion lay between 0°75 and 1°25 per 


cent. 
Two in which the proportion lay between 1°25 and 1°75 per 
cent. 
* * * : * & % 


Thirty-three in which the proportion lay between 3° 75 and 
4°25 per cent. 

Forty-six in which the proportion lay between 4:25 and 
4°75 per Cents, 


and so on. The whole trend of the figures is shown by the 
black-lined polygons of Plates II—VI. Just glancing over these 
diagrams, we see at once that other changes, quite as important as 
changes in the average pauperism, have taken place. The standard 
deviation has decreased; the unions are more closely grouped 
round the mode. The period of stagnation, of positive reaction, 
from 1860-70 is characterised, as we see, not only by an increase in 
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the mean and the mode, but by an almost complete absence of 
change in the form of the distribution. The contrast of this with 
the alteration effected during the following decade is almost 
startling, an alteration of which a mere average leaves one perforce 
completely ignorant. Let us proceed to consider the numerical 
measures of these changes. 


Sec. 16. Means and Modes. 


It might be the more orderly and logical arrangement to 
commence ab initio with the criterion, and then to pass on to a 
discussion of the constants of skew-curves and point-binomials. 
We will find it convenient, however, to give the first place to 
means, modes, and standard deviations, and clear up a few points: 
with regard to these fundamental quantities which have an imme- 
diate and obvious physical meaning. 

The mode isthe value of pauperism corresponding to the 
maximum ordinate of the fitted curve ; it is obtained, by somewhat 
lengthy arithmetic, from the values of the three mome: t-co- 
efficients wo, mz, and py, The mean is the average pauperism 
deduced at once from the figures of Table I. 

This average, the “union average,” is quite a different thing 
from the mean pauperism usually given in returns and quoted by 
the Registrar-General: the former is based on the union as unit 5: 
it takes a single union as a single experiment, and gives you 
the mean result of these experiments; the latter is the ratio 
of the total number of paupers in the country to the total 
population. This ratio for lst January of each year is given 
in the last column of Table IV for the sake of comparison, 
and it will be seen that it is uniformly considerably lower than 
the union average. We can only conclude that the mean popula- 
tion of unions with a high pauperism is low, so that the etfect 
of the bad unions on the average is minimised when all are 
loaded proportionally to their population. The ratio of paupers 
to population (cf. Table IV) decreased from 5°8 per cent. in 1850 
to 2°69 in 1891: the union mean from 6:51 per cent. in 1850, to 
3°29 in 1891. In both cases almost the entire drop took place 
between 1870 and 1880. 

Now the union average would be a very useful quantity if the 
frequency polygon were symmetrical, but when this is skew if can 
scarcely be said to be anything but a mere analytical conven ence, 
It is not in any way typical. The mode is the type. The mode 
corresponds to the greatest frequency of occurrence. It is the 
modal value of the pauperism, not the mean value, that strikes one 
on looking at a map of the pauperism of English unions, that 
catches the eye on glancing through a return. It is the wide 
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consequently which should be used in comparing the state of the 
country at different periods, or in comparing a section of the 
country with the whole—provided materials are sufficient to 
warrant the extra labour. Nothing indeed can replace the data 
for the entire distribution, but the mode is at least better than the 
mean. 

The values of the modes are given in the first column of 
Table IV, and their probable errors in the second column. We see 
that the mode is only slightly less reliable than the mean, its 
probable error averaging about 13 per cent. of its value. 

The mode reflects the reaction of 1870 more clearly than the 
mean: we drop from a mode of 5°82 per cent. of pauperism in 
1850 to 4°66 per cent. in 1860, rising again to 5:04 per cent. during 
the following decade. As with the means, almost the entire 
subsequent reduction was effected between 1870 and 1880. 


Sec. 17. Standard Deviation. 


The standard deviations are given in Table I]J. They range, 
practically speaking, from 23 per cent. in 1850 to 1¢ per cent. in 
1891, ¢.e., the standard deviation, or the divergence of the unions 
from the mean, has been halved. The decrease between 1861 and 
1871 is very slight, but there is no actual rise such as takes place 
in the mean and mode. The change has been a little more 
continuous. 

Surely this decrease of divergence is as great an improvement 
as the decrease of the mode. If the standard deviation had 
remained constant, we would have had in 1891 a considerable 
proportion of unions with 10 to 15 per cent. of their populations in 
receipt of relief (on one day), notwithstanding all the decrease in 
the mean. The change must point to greater uniformity either in 
economic conditions or in the administration of the law. Whether 
or to what extent the first factor has come into play I do not 
know, but the second most certainly has.? The value of the work 
that has been done by all who have striven, officially or unofficially, 
to create a single ideal for the scattered unions is thus doubly 
exhibited, directly in the standard deviation, indirectly in the 
mode; neither characteristic seems to me complete without the 
other. 

It was mentioned in sec. 8 that a range of six times the 
standard deviation formed a rough measure of the actual extension 
of the frequency-polygon. This rule may easily be verified in the 


9 For one form of evidence I may be permitted to refer to my-paper on *‘ The 
“ Correlation of Total Pauperism, with Proportion of Out-relief.’’—“ Economic 
« Journal,” p. 608, December, 1895; vide particularly the values of the standard 
deviations, pp. 607 and 608. 
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present case; ranges of 15 per cent. in 1850 and 7} per cent. in 
1891 contain nearly all the actual deviations. 


Sec. 18. Oriterion. 


Let us now pass on to consider the fitting of theoretical 
frequency-curves to these distributions. The three” moment- 
coeflicients, the numbers we called 8, and £,, and the criterion x, 
are given for each year in Table IIT. 

The latter quantity is of the highest importance, as it shows 
by its sign, we remember (vide sec. 6), the type of curve to which 
the polygon must be fitted. The criterion in the present case 
remains positive throughout; all the curves from 1850 to 1890, 
notwithstanding their great diversity of form, belong to the 
“limited-range’”’ type (Hquation 4, sec. 5). The variation in 
the magnitude of the criterion is however somewhat curious; it 
starts in 1850 (when pauperism was rapidly decreasing, cf. 
Plate I) with the value o°6; in 1860 and 1870, or, roughly 
speaking, at the beginning and end of the retrograde period, it 
rose to o'9; in 1881 it had dropped to o°7, and in 1891 to ov4. 
The distributions appear to be slowly passing over to the simple 
binomial type (Equation 2), for which « = 0. 

The actual equations to the fitted curves are given in Table II. 
The unit of x in these equations, as in the moment-coefficients, is 
o°5 per cent., z.e., the unit of grouping. If 


gy \Mn gy. \ime 
antes Ong 


be taken as before as the general form, 7) is the maximum ordinate, 
the zero value of « corresponding to the mode (Table IV). The 
curve extends for a, units to the left of the mode, and a, units to 
the right, so that the total theoretical range is a, + a, units. 

The probable errors of the indices m are tabulated separately 
in the following table (V), and also the limits of the range with 
its probable error. 


Sec. 19. Range. 


The present curves form admirable examples of our previous 
remark, that the range is in no way a measure of scatter or 
divergence from the mean. The range in 1860 runs up to 
14°63 per cent.; in 1891 up to 15°10 per cent. To call the 
divergences in these years nearly equal would evidently be absurd. 
The standard deviations of the same years are 2°08 and 1°25 per 
cent. respectively. 

The lower limit of the range comes in every case very close to 
the absolute origin, the zero value of pauperism. In 1850 and 
1891 it les slightly to the negative side, but in neither year is 

Z 2 
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there any sensible negative frequency. We might probably have 
considerably simplified the arithmetic by assuming zero to be 
always the lower limit of the range, but it seemed best on the 
whole to use the more general if more laborious method. It is of 
considerable interest to find the curve giving so reasonably closely 
the limit’ that is known @ priori, and warrants us I think in 
accepting the other. 

The only considerable change that has taken place in the 
range is the drop from 23°7 per cent. in 1850 to 14°6 per cent. in 
1860; from 1860 onwards the alterations are smaller. 1891 shows 
a rise; this is in fact inevitable, if, as we saw in the last section, 
the distribution is going to pass over to the binomial type. The 
theoretical range in the binomial type is infinite. 


Sec. 20. Indices m and Ratio m/a. 


The indices m, and the ratios of the m’s to the quantities” @ 
(the ranges from the mode) are important characteristics of the 
distribution, though one cannot, as in the case of the range, give 
them any immediate geometrical interpretation. Their values 
will be found in Table V. 

One of the most curious points to be noted is the way in which 
the indices are affected during the 1860-70 period. The changes 
are most noticeable in m,, the values of which are, from 1850 
onwards, 11°22, 5°58, 5°80, 10°67, 2017. It is not quite clear here 
what the variations indicate: if the general tendency has been to 
a rise of m, one would have expected a high, not a low, value in 
1860. The average pauperism in 1860 (vide Plate I) was lower 
than it had ever been before; the rise did not commence till the 
winter of 1860-61, and the present figures refer to January, 1860. 
IT must nevertheless confess with the figures for 1870, 1881, 1891 
before me, that if my shows a fall in the next available return, I 
shall expect a rise in the mean to follow, whether it has then risen 
or no. 

The ratio of m/a also shows an irregular rise from 1870 to 
1891, but 1860 is in this case no exception. As remarked in 
sec. 5, the larger the ratio of m/a the smaller the standard 
deviation of the curve compared with its range. 


Sec. 21. Skewness. 


The skewness of the distributions is another function of 
considerable interest (Table V). As in the case of mg, the 
skewness is less in 1860 than in 1850. From 1860-70 there is a 
considerable fall, then a rise to 1881, and a slight further rise in 


1891: 


10 Remember that m,/a, = m,/ag. 
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Now Professor Pearson has noted, in the paper to which we 
have been frequently referring, that in a variety of cases in which 
the statistical material is varying, and the direction of variation is 
known @ priort, the mode is shifted away from the mean in the 
direction in which such variation is taking place: he then suggests 
that this may give us a criterion for the direction of variation in 
all cases, though it will not be safe to lay stress on it until. more 
evidence bas been accumulated. 

In the present set of diagrams we have unluckily no single 
curve referring to a period during which the mean was markedly 
rising. Let us see, however, in what way the skewness actually did 
vary. In 1€50, during a period of improvement, it was 0°240; in 
1860, after the very rapid decrease during the preceding decade, it 
reached 0318. After the stagnation of 1860-70 it fell to o°204, and 
then rose again during the improvement of the next twenty years 
to 0253 and 0'275. ‘This scems to me to rather remarkably bear 
out the spirit of Professor Pearson’s suggestion: the mode is on 
that side of the mean to which the secular variation is tending, and 
periods of stagnation shift it back. It would require, however, a 
reaction more severe than any we have experienced to actually 
reverse the sign of the skewness. 


Sec. 22. Point-Binomials." 


These form some of the chief points to be noted with regard. 
ito the skew-curve constants and general characteristics of the 
distributions. A little remains to be said with regard to ihe 
binomials, the constants of which are given in Table VI. It must 
be remembered here that the skew-curves are complete in them- 
selves; they give the whole form of each distribution. Further 
work would in general be needless. I have simply worked through 
the binomials to see if they would throw any further light on the 
subject, and to exemplify the method. 

We have in the point-binomial three independent constants, 
say p, n, and c (vide sec. 5). 

The chance p falls from 1850 to 1870, rises very largely during 
the following decade, and very slightly between 1881-91. The 
greater p the larger the proportion of unions below the average. 

The number of contributory cause groups m varies quite 
differently.. There is a considerable fall between 1850-60, and a 
continual rise, most markedly during the last decade, from 1870 
onwards. The variation in 7 is in fact most curiously like that of 
the skew-curve exponent mz, as the following table shows :— 


1 Tn the binomial constants for 1891 which were given as an example in Professor 
Pearson’s paper (p. 405), there are errors for which I am responsible; the figures 
now given are correct. 
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Year. 1850. 1860. 1870. 1881. 1891. 
ie EIRENE Seen 6:31 3°03 3°34 5°86 13°54 
Me. es Seadshac stb 11:22 5:58 5:80 10:67.) 4 2017 
hal ties is Ne be ae 1:8 18 1:7 18 15 


If we may give » anything more than a purely formal sig- 
nificance (compare sec. 10), the rise from 3°3 in 1870 to 13°5 in 
1890 is of considerable importance. It would indicate a greater 
complexity in the economic conditions of pauperism, a change 
probably beneficial, as tending to minimise variations due to any 
one factor. But whether such interpretation is valid or no can 
hardly be decided till we have a much wider field of examples 
on which to base conclusions. The growth of » and decrease of 
c again points to the passage of the distribution towards the 
binomial and ultimately the normal form. 


Spe 23. Lit of Curves. 


One curious change in the statistical distributions we have left 
hitherto unnoticed, though it strikes the eye immediately ; I refer 
to the smoothness of the polygon for 1891 compared to the jagged 
character of all the’ preceding ones. JI am wholly unable to 
account for this. The change 1s partly indicated in the following 
table, showing the fits of the skew-curves to the statistical 
polygons as measured by Professor Pearson’s method :— 


enn as 1850. 1860. 1870. 1881. 1891. 


























Misfit per cent......... 11°4: 10°0 10°0 93 4°5 


These numbers may I think be considered fairly satisfactory, 
though in the earlier years the errors are large. In a series of 
normal curves based mostly on a larger number of observations 
(1,000—2,000) the “misfits ” ranged roughly between 7 and 9 per 
cent. | : . 

The greater homogeneity (sec. 11) in 1891 might be conceived 
to be due to the last twenty years’ central direction and public 
discussion in tending to unify, more or less, the conceptions and 
actions of separate unions; we have noted such an effect as 
indicated by the standard deviation. But it is not clear why 
such a ‘‘ smoothing” should not have made itself more strongly felt 
before 1850, when the central authority had been for long acting 
with a firm hand. 
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Sec. 24. Concluding Remarks. 


It is almost impossible to summarise the points we have now 
been taking seriatim. The best and briefest “ abstract,” especially 
for those who do not care for symbols, is given by the plates them- | 
selves ; they tell far more than a series of bald statements to the 
effect that the mean has been halved, the mode halved, the standard 
deviation halved, and so on, since 1850. 

There are, however, a few general characteristics of the symbols 
still remaining that seem worthy of attention. 

Variations in the rate of progress are reflected quite as clearly 
in the numerical characteristics of the form of the distribution as 
in the mean or mode, the standard deviation and skewness serving 
particularly well for this purpose. 

Whatever constant we choose to take (mode, mean, standard 
deviation, skewness, index m, number of contributory cause-groups, 
or any other), we find a considerable change between 1850 and 1860, 
practically no change from 1860-70, a considerable change again | 
from 1870-81, and a small further change in the same direction 
from 1881-91. 

The constants may, however, be sorted into two classes: in the 
first the 1850-60 alteration is in the same direction as that effected 
between 1870 and 1891; in the second it is in the opposite direc- 
tion. The first class includes mode, mean, standard deviation, 
and ratio of m/a (in the limited range curves). The second 
includes index m (in the limited range curves), chances and 
number of contributory cause-groups (in the point-binomials), the 
criterion, and the skewness. 

It is not always easy to see exactly what a change in some 
numerical characteristic will connote, but I think it will be found 
that the above differences point to this: While in both periods 
of progress 1850-60 and 1870-80 there was a general shift of the 
whole distribution to the left (bringing about the lessening of 
mean, mode, and standard deviation), in the earlier period the 
change in the bad unions was disproportionately large (lessening 
the skewness and ratio of p/q); in the latter period the change 
has been more general and uniform, the curve for 1881 is in fact 
very approximately simply the 1850 curve squeezed up shorter 
(cf. Table II), so that the mean, or modal, unions must have 
undergone the greatest proportional change between 1870 and 
1880 in order to bring the distribution back to its original form. 


I am only too sensible of several faults of omission and com- 
mission from which this paper suffers. 
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As we have already noticed (sec. 13), the material is not quite 
uniform. The first three returns refer to the decennial years 
1850, 1860, and 1870; the last two to the census years 1881 and 
1891; the first three also refer to unions, the last two to registra- 
tion districts.” Except in the case of 1850, both faults might have 
been corrected, but the necessary labour seemed wholly out of pro- 
portion to the end in view. No stress has to be laid on any small 
differences in the numbers, it is large and fundamental alterations 
with which we are concerned. Why the earlier Pell returns should 
have been made up in such an odd form is, however, quite another 
question, and one to which the answer is not obvious. 

It must further be admitted that five frequency-curves do not 
form an adequate statistical record of forty years of poor law 
administration as regards even the one point with which we have 
dealt. Here, however, the fault is not mine. I attempted an 
interpolation for the year 1886. The population of each union 
was taken as the mean of the populations in 1881 and 189], a 
procedure of course crude in the extreme and absolutely unreliable 
an the single instance ; I only hoped that errors might be sometimes 
in excess, sometimes in defect, and so not tell seriously on the 
‘whole distribution. The number of paupers was obtained from 
the B return for the lst January of that year. But the attempt 
proved a failure. After working out the moment-coefficients, the 

criterion was found to be negative, namely :— 


ea — 2634, 


In view of the really remarkable uniformity exhibited by the 
previous series this was considered sufficient to justify the entire 
rejection of the results. The errors produced of simple interpola- 
tion must have been not random, but in some way systematic ; 
any such systematic errors might easily bring about a change of 
type. 

It is of little use at this hour to bewail the long series of 
statistics that have been rendered mere exasperating futilities by 
the lack of sufficiently frequent population returns, but surely 
they may well serve as warnings for the future. This country 
expends, I suppose, a considerable sum in procuring detailed 
returns of births, deaths, marriages, crimes, paupers, and so forth, 
yet without a knowledge of the population none of these returns 
are adequate, none convey any certain information, or lead to any 
accurate conclusions. 

The chief objection to a more frequent census is, we are told, 
its cost. There may be some more practical reason. To the 


12 In my figures of Table I. 





a 
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theoretical statistician it cannot but seem strange to simultaneously 
grant the cost of half useless returns, and withhold the cost of 
making them useful. We hope sincerely that the efforts of this 
Society towards a more frequent census may soon be crowned with 
success, and that we may not be condemned to exist for at least 
half of each decade in a condition of groping ignorance as to some 
of the simplest and most important questions of fact. 

Even the small amount of matter I have been able to give 
illuminates, I hope, to some extent the purely statistical side of 
poor law history, and may perhaps, while showing where we stand 
under the present law, serve as some basis of comparison for the 
effects of any future changes. 

The method employed is, I feel convinced, a most valuable one, 
not simply from the picturesque point of view (if I may be per- 
mitted to use the term, not in the esthetic sense, but in the sense 
simply of giving a clear general picture of events), but from the 
point of view of numerical measurement. <A diagram is good but 
lacks “ quantification.”” You may have, we will suppose, two 
frequency diagrams for different years or different subjects before 
you; you may see that they are characteristically different; you 
may be able to do a little statistical word-painting and describe 
those characteristic differences; but such methods are lengthy 
and vague. Two or three curve-constants will express the whole 
thing briefly, neatly, and exactly. There is good reason to believe 
that, from a few hundred observations, they give you an approxi- 
mation to the form of the diagram obtainable from an indefinitely 
extended series. 


Supplementary Note on the Determination of the Mode. 


The mode or most frequent value of the variable is a quantity 
of so much importance, that simple, if only approximate, methods 
for determining it are of considerable interest. The complete 
and exact method, requiring the determination of all moment- 
coefficients up to the fourth, is exceedingly laborious. Of the two 
following approximations, the first requires only pw, and py, the 
second only the median, in addition to the mean which is neces- 
sary in both cases. 

Method I, 

Assume. the distribution to belong to the binomial type (equa- 
tion 2, sec. 5), then 


distance from mode to mean = $/13/ 1. 


Let us see how close this formula will work for the distributions 
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given in the preceding paper. The arithmetic is very brief; thus, 
in 1850 








es oe eens 7 a Dae, 
Distance = 3 Sipe pees es units. 
= ‘£46 per cent. 
Means, srccsteccrccuse = 6508 4; 
Modems aici = 51062 ; 


True mode, from limited range curve = 5°815 _ ,, 

The table below gives the results for each year, obtained in the 
same way, with the true modes (Table IV of appendix) for com- 
parison. These figures were worked out by slide rule, so only 
three places are given. 

















Year. 1850. 1860. 1870. 1881. 1891. 
Vee approximate..| 5°96 Ar 84, 517° | 3 B4 3°03 
BILE Sse es casucecenl PO oes 4°66 5°04 3°24 299 





The binomial-curve mode is in every case nearer the mean 
than the true mode, but the difference is not great. The approxi- 
mation would serve for many practical Pore 

Method Il. 

By determining the mean and the median. 

This approximation again depends on the binomial curve, for 
which the relation : 

distance between mean and median 
= 3 of distance between mean and mode 


is very nearly true.” 

The only point here is as to the calculation of the median, 
which we remember (sec. 7) is given us by the vertical dividine 
the frequency-polygon into two portions of equal area. 

Let ¥, Yy, Ya - - +» Yn be successive ordinates of the frequency- 
polygon. Then the area of the polygon up to y,, treated as a 
series of trapezia, is 


Yot 





Yr Th 


Ly i Co vite ects 


Yn—y + Yn 
a i : 
2 Yer 9 C, 


or as we may write it for more convenient calculation 


Cott Yots ++ +eYn) 2 os (1) 
This seems on the whole a better formula to use than that 
13 «Skew Variation,” &c., p. 375. The relation is only approximate for the 


binomial type, and may hold closely for the others. It is an empirical result; 
there is/no theoretical proof. 
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based on the assumption that the frequency-polygon is built up of 
rectangles, namely— 
area up to c/, beyond yu 
=CYo byt ygts++t yn) os 0 (2) 


The first of these expressions corresponds to the frequency- 
polygon as we draw it; the second is the ordinary straightforward 
procedure. , 

Neither method has any serious objection, and the results 
obtained by the two will in general only differ slightly. The first 
seems the better (especially when we have to interpolate between 
the ordinates of tle polygon), as it follows more closely the contour 
of the fitted frequency curve. ; 

We can exemplify the method by the figures for 1850 :— 


Total number of unions = 588 





.°. number up to median = 294 
Yer tee 

Bd Wael ta 4 

Oats ae 2 

UES ae 7 

LOC rae 

Up ieee oak 

ee es) 

Vine 

Ygt t= 146 

99) a=107 5p 

Hoe Boe BO 
$y, = 22% © 248 

arena" 45 = yn 


270°5 2, = EY 19 


315 = number up to yp, or 65 per cent. 


Hl 


Number up to gn 
or 6 per cent.... 


270°5 corresponds to 6’0o per cent. 
315°0 . 650° 55 


Therefore interpolating 








294 corresponds t0.......... 6°264 per cent. = median. 
NEGATE Tivos coves cone ntouuss = 6°508 3 
“Diflev ence: sesessiocsstese sa? Sere ere, 
Me ENT a ivanadonascends'sSS = °932 
Megat So Bedtiesceicas sore == 6°508 
mii nviye ESAs a Sen — 5°776 





The table below gives the values of the mean and mode 
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similarly calculated for each year, with the true modes again 
inserted for comparison :— 























Yesr, #475. 1850. 1860. 1870. 1881. 1891. 
Medisi wget 6:26 5°00 5°38 3°52 3:21 
Approximate mode....| 5°78 4°61 5°25 3°22 3°04 
TPruewmode tiie cee 5°82 4°66 5:04 3°24 2°99 








On the whole this method seems to give better results than the 
first; the figures lie sometimes on one side and sometimes on the 
other side of the true mode, and are not uniformly biassed in one 
direction. The approximation is surprisingly close for every year 
except 1870. 

For any set of observations then which give a frequency- 
distribution not very far removed from the binomial type,“ we may 
calculate the mode simply and easily, thus— _ 


(1). Calculate the mean. 
(2). Calculate the median. 
(3). Then the mode=the mean — 3 (mean — median). 


The condition italicised is however rather puzzling; we can 
only decide whether a distribution is approximately binomial or no 
by calculating the four moment-coefficients and the criterion! But 
judging from the present case the condition is fairly lax, and will 
frequently not obtrude itself. I should not myself be inclined to 
call some of these distributions (e.g., 1860 and 1870) “ approxi- 
““mately binomial” at all. The approximation may possibly hold 
more generally than has yet been proved. 

If in a long series of curves, referring to the same material, 
the approximation had been shown at length to hold for two or 
three, it would probably be quite safe to employ it for determining 
the mode in the remainder. It is obvious that, at all events in 
such flat-topped distributions as those occurring in 1860 and 1870, 
it will be difficult to get anything even remotely accurate by 
interpolating between the greatest ordinates actually occurring. 


14 Excluding the particular form of binomial curve in which the ordinate is 
infinite at one end. 


} 
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In several of the following tables the constants have been 
calculated tu more places than are probably necessary. 

The “ probable errors” were only reckoned some months after 
the completion of the rest of the work. 


TABLE I, giving, for each Year, the Number of Unions with the Pauperism 
specified in the left hand column. These figures are shown graphically 
by the thick lined Polygons in Plates II—VI. 




































































Year. 
Pauperism 
eet SS 1850. 1860. 1870. 1881. 1891. 
0°5 1 1 1 — — 
ior ene 4 4 2 A 18 
1s 2 15 3) 30 48 
20 yi 21 18 58 72, 
Bue: 11 29 24 88 89 
3°0 ot 48 AT 83 00 
3°5 28 65 51 97 90 
4°0 33 60 52 73 175 
Ts 46 50 59 52 60 
ven 55 58 52 58 40 
5° 40 4G | 48 AL 21 
6°0 AS 45 63 26 11 
66 4A 54, 52 15 5 
7°0 35 37 44 3 1 
ris 4A | 38 40 — 1 
80 31 24 39 3 ae 
875 27 14 16 — 1 
9°0 34 15 12 pe pe) 
9°5 21 8 8 1 nis: 
10°0 11 5 8 = ke 
10°5 12 2 1 ae aes 
11° 11 3 2 — = 
e128 ! 1 2 — ae 
13°0 7 1 ca — = 
aS 3 — 1 —- — 
1370 A 7 <5 — — 
13°5 3 Say on oe — 
14'0 4 = me a == 
Total... 588* 644 647 632+ 632+ 








ES RP oS ES A 2 A 
* No returns from many unions. 
+ Registration districts. In a few cases two or more unions go to a registra- 
tion district, so that the total of 647 is reduced to 632. 


Nee ee ee rae caamaaasaacccmmmmmmaaaaaals 
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TasreE II, giving the Equations to the Skew-Curves for each Year. 


Vash 
Je 


\5°7972 
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1850. 
2 \8'7808 
y = 45-952 e te ies) (1 
1860 
ag  \2"3780 
y = 58'568 (1 ot sai) Q 
1870. 
2 370464 / 
y = 6Lel4(1 + naa (1 
1881. 


x 
y = 99°658 (1 + rca) 


1891. 


Tecemih 2 


‘9065 a 


+ F-79938 


x 


7 


vee 


3°1778 / 


(1 


(1 


x 


~ 85:4900 


wv 


~ 19°9521 


wv 


— 78-8950) 


v 


RR eyes 


oY 


7 24:2208 


ie 
ie 


The unit of # in all these equations is o°5 per cent. 


(vide Table IV). 


TasLE III.—Moment-Coeficients, Criterion, and Standard Deviation. 


The 
origin of each equation is the value of the mode for the same year 


[ June, 





ik 
M2. 
1850 | 25°2668 
1860 | 17°3859 
1870 | 16°4083 
1881 | 751163 
1891 | 6°31889, 





9 
we 


3s 


55°2199 


246627 
18°6879 
10°1596 


6°624.65 





3- 


M4- 





1895°729 


817'4970 








720°6289 


170-8800 


122°1815 








4. 


By. 





"189035 


ee eee 


115742 





079055 








"243529 


"173942 








5. 


Bo. 


2°96945 
2°70454 
267660. 
302847 


3°06002 


6. 


Criterion _ 
K. 





"628198 








"938154 


*883959 


673653 











"4.01790 


ie 


Probable 
Error 
of Criterion. 


014 


— 


015 


ee 


017 


——__ 


012 











010 








8. 


Standard 
Deviation 
per Cnt. 


sd 





Note.—The unit of length in po, mz, and mw, is the unit of grouping, o’50 per cent. The 


standard deviation is expressed in per cent. 
changes of scale. 


6, Bz and « are numerics, and unaffected by 
For the mode of reckoning the moment-coefficients, vide Karl Pearson, 


“Skew Variation, &c.,” ‘‘ Philosophical ‘Transactions,’ vol. 186 A (1895), pp. 348—50 (trapezia- 


method). 
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TasLte 1V.—WModes and Means, with their Probable Errors. 





Year. 





1850 Bt 
1860 .... 
TsO) -..: 
1881 .... 
( Botet eee 


Modal 
Pauperism. 








5815 


4°657 








5°038 


3°240 
































2°987 








Mean 
Probable Error. : Probable Error. 
Pauperism. 
‘083 6508 "063 
*058 5°195 "049 
"064 5451 "049 
"041 3°676 ‘032 
°036 3°289 "032 



























































Ratio per Cent. 
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Discussion on Mr. Yuur’s PAPeEr. 


Mr. Francis Gatton’ said that statisticians owed a large debt of 
gratitude to University College for the variety of the statistical 
investigations carried on there, both mathematical and experi- 
mental. Those pursued by Professor Karl Pearson, assisted by 
the author of the present paper, and those by Professor Weldon, 
had greatly raised the level of statistical science; they had enlarged 
its powers and widely extended its applications. Ordinary prac- 
tical statisticians need not be alarmed at the technical terms, 
which would become familiar in time, nor at the high mathematics 
of the original investigations, with whose results they would be 
chiefly concerned. 

The arithmetical operations were laborious; on the other hand, 
shorter, methods sufficiently close for most purposes were almost 
sure to be discovered, such as that curious but as yet wholly 
empirical method of deducing the position of the mode from those 
of the median and the mean, which was found to hold good in a 
large class of cases. Mr. Yule’s memoir was very welcome 
as an illustration of the process by which the new method was 
applied, and it enabled statisticians to form a useful idea of its 
value as compared to those of other methods. He (Mr. Galton) 
would venture to criticise one of the conclusions, namely, as to the 
trustworthiness of the calculated position of the mode, which was 
reckoned in the present cases to be nearly equal to that of either 
the mean or median. The values assigned to the mode for the 
years 1850 and 1860 differed however so largely from the judgment 
of his eye in respect to Plates II and ITI, that he could not accept 
them, and was compelled to suspect some insecurity in the founda- 
tion upon which the calculations were based. He should in both 
cases locate the mode much more to the left. 

His next criticism was of a different kind, namely, an expres- 
sion of doubt whether the new method when applied to the particular 
cases before them gave results that were better or even as good as 
the method of percentiles or, on this occasion perhaps, of deciles. 
Professor K. Pearson’s formule were admirably applicable when- 
ever large series of observations of the same variable always 
yielded the same smoothly running curve; but the present case was 
very different. The data ran roughly, and were unchecked by 
others of a similar kind, so that they did not seem to justify 
elaborate work. It might reasonably be maintained that such 
data as these admitted of being interpreted alinost equally well in 
a variety of ways. Quite possibly the interpretation here given 
might be the most probable of all, and yet other interpretations 
might differ little from it in their respective probabilities. After 


1 In response to a request made at the meeting, Mr. Galton has written the 
memorandum on p. 392, giving fuller information as to the method of percentiles. 
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all, the conclusions derived by this method seemed to be little if at 
all more quantitative or more complete for ordinary statistical 
purposes than those derived from the method of deciles, while the 
diagrams which expressed them were certainly less evaphic and 
less suitable for inter- -comparison. 


Mr. A. H. Barney said that without meaning to deny the great 
value of the paper, he thought that it was impossible to follow it 
sufficiently upon the reading for its discussion. He certainly had 
not had time to study it thoroughly, but his own work had 
familiarised him with the method suggested in the paper. The 
law of mortality had been represented by a curve in which the 
abscisse represented the years of life, and the ordinates the corres- 
ponding mortality at each age. That was of course a simpler 
matter, showing clearly the law of mor tality from the observations. 
Now there was no law of pauperism, and therefore the cases were 
not parallel. 


Mr. A. W. Fiux felt very strongly how great an advantage it 
was to be able to describe a complicated set of figures by a curve, 
or by two or three standard measurements which should define 
that curve, as had been done in the paper before them. But the 
facts represented in the curves were not absolutely the facts 
recorded in the statistical returns, although the smooth-running 
curve did keep very close to the polygon formed by the actual 
figures. He felt very strongly, too, how far that simple diagram, 
which Mr. Galton had given them, went towards expressing 
nearly, if not quite, all that there was in this valuable paper, and 
yet the paper undoubtedly pointed out a way to develop 
statistical records in a more effective fashion than had hitherto 
been done. It seemed to him that the three measurements which 
practically characterised the curve, viz., the mode, the standard 
deviation, and the range, left out a great deal which was very 
valuable. With regard to pauperism in particular, they wanted 
to know what was the effect of a given policy; but it was 
absolutely impossible to represent that in these curves. Those 
parts of the country where various causes had reduced pauperism 
most rapidly were not separated out distinctly as places, and any 
connection between the cause and the result in particular districts 
was necessarily hidden from the representation here given. ‘T'he 
figures varied, but the distribution of the figures only was shown. 
If there had been a definite change in the policy of the whole 
kingdom, then they might be able to trace the results on the whole 
kingdom to that definite change, but in some places there had 
been very little change, and in others great change of policy, and 
they were not able by this method to counect these changes with 
the results. It would have been interesting if they could have 
‘seen how the mode and the standard deviation varied in the course 
of a year, but there would be a difficulty very similar to that 
which Mr. Yule found in dealing with the figures of 1886. Inthe 
course of a year the population in many unions changed a great 
deal and, as they did not know what these changes were, it was 
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not possible to get the percentages of pauperism to population. 
The great difficulty in dealing with the figures for 1886 was due to 
the fact that, although they knew the number of paupers in each 
union for that year, they did not know the population sufficiently 
accurately to be able to get the percentages. Was it not possible 
that the method which had been adopted of using the figures of 
population for 1851, combined with the figures of pauperism for 
1850, and similarly for 1860 and 1870, might give results for those 
three periods not quite comparable with the results for 1881 and 
1891, and that the changes of population in the course of that one 
year might have caused these results to be misleading? Following 
the suggestion of Mr. Yule in the paper, he had very hastily 
compared one hundred unions in Yorkshire, Lancashire, and 
Cheshire with those for the whole country, and the results he 
obtained were very curious. He found that the standard deviation 
for this area for 1891 was less than any of the standard deviations 
that Mr. Yule had worked out. Another very curious thing was 
that, in the case of these cne hundred unions in 1881, the median 
was not on the same side of the mean as in all the five cases which 
Mr. Yule had worked out, but fell on the other side. He should 
hesitate in reference to the conclusion that the side of the mean 
on which the median Jay indicated the tendency of the develop- 
ment, because that would mean that the policy adopted in 
Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Cheshire tended to increase the 
pauperism of those districts. Taking Mr. Charles Booth’s figures, 
from which he understood that Mr. Yule had worked, and com- 
paring 1881 with 1891, he found that the criterion rose very 
considerably. But it was quite possible that one hundred unions 
was too small a number to yield trustworthy results.” 


Mr. C. 8S. Loon said that he was not familiar with the methods 
adopted by Mr. Yule. He was greatly interested in the subject; 
but, so far as he had dealt with it statistically, he had worked only 
on the rules of simple arithmetic. The effect of increase or decrease 
of population upon statistics of pauperism had often puzzled him, and 
he felt sure that many deductions had been made respecting the 
latter which were fallacious. Results sometimes seemed satisfactory 
which were due primarily to the diminution or increase of popula- 
tion, and not to the causes assigned to account for them. The 
same remark applied also to local statistics of ratings and other 
matters. It was to be hoped that expert statisticians might enable 
them to deal more satisfactorily with a point of this kind. He 
was much interested in what the last speaker had said about 
one hundred unions in the north of England. The results were 
just what he would have expected. The deviation would be less, 
and ought to. be less. Where there was least pauperism there 
would actually be least deviation. He believed that Mr. Yule’s 
figures expressed total numerical results irrespective of causes; 


2 A further examination of the figures shows that this discrepancy really does 
arise from the smallness of the number of unions, and a calculation of the median 
- ‘bv a method hetter adapted to this small number, gives a result in accordance 
with those obtained by Mr. Yule.-—A.W.F.  ~ 
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but it was interesting to attempt, if possible, to isolate causes. 
With the aid of local knowledge it might be possible to work care- 
fully over the whole area of England, and group unions on 
a logical and scientific method from this point of view; and either 
Mr. Yule’s method or Mr. Galton’s, which seemed to him extra- 
ordinarily clear, might be applied so as to find some numerical 
expression of the cause. No one who had tried to work out these 
figures by arithmetical means only, could help feeling that instru- 
ments of much greater precision were wanted. As a very impor- 
tant contribution towards this result he welcomed Mr. Yule’s 
paper very heartily. He hoped that it might be followed by 
others that would in an equal degree force them to strenuous 
thinking and a reconsideration of statistical methods. 


Mr. W. F. Suepparp said that he had two criticisms to make 
on Mr. Yule’s method. In the first place, he was not satisfied as 
to the @ priort grounds on which the kind of curve used by 
Mr. Yule was taken to be the appropriate curve for the particular 
data. It seemed to him that the predominance of the normal 
symmetrical curve, both in theory and in actual statistics, made 
it desirable to test the data first for such a curve, and then to 
consider whether the discrepancies might not be due to paucity of 
observations. The total number of unions was not very great, 
and this would account for a good deal of irregularity. Secondly, 
in the absence of these @ priory grounds for supposing the proper 
curve to be a curve of the particular kind adopted, the median 
seemed to be a better criterion cf the degree of pauperism than 
the mode. The median could be obtained, within small limits 
of error, from the actual observations, whereas in determining the 
maximum ordinate from the observations an appreciable error 
might be caused by inaccuracy in the amount of pauperism in a 
few unions. Thus, for the year 1860, an alteration cf the relative 
position of some ten unions, by perhaps a very slight alteration in 
their actual pauperism, would make a great change in the position 
of the maximum ordinate. 


Mr. J. A. Barnes differed from Mr. Bailey with regard to this 
paper, for he thought that it made more widely known to a class 
that did not habitually deal with higher mathematics, the value of 
such methods when adapted to actual statistics. As the last 
speaker but one (Mr. Loch) had truly observed, the results might 
not hold good for a special area, but the avowed object of the 
paper was to reduce figures for local areas to one general total, and 
to show the progress or retrocession of pauperism for the whole of 
England. No doubt it was easy to test general results by a group 
of unions, but the methods set forth in this paper seemed almost 
the only means of combining the whole body of the statistics into 
one concrete form. He had often experienced the impossibility of 
getting accurate results from interpolated figures, and that was an 
additional argument, if indeed one was needed, for the contention 
‘so often and strongly put forward by the Society for a quin- 
quennial census, which he hoped they would never cease striviug 
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for. This paper dealt almost entirely with methods, and he had 
hoped that Mr. Loch, than whom there was no one more con- 
versant with statistics of pauperisin, was going to tell them 
whether, in his view, the results of this mathematical reduction 
were in harmony with the tendency in England generally. The 
way in which the widely spread curve of 1850 had shrunk to the 
narrow and concentrated curve of 1891, seemed to him to prove 
most clearly that there had been remarkable inclination towards 
greater uniformity of administration, that is, the great improve- 
ment shown in the ratios dealt with in the paper was due to the 
much more uniform system on which the unions all over the 
country were administering relief; this feature being far more 
striking in the curves than the variation in the actual numbers. 


Mr. N. A. Humpnreys said that’no one felt more strongly than 
himself the necessity of a more frequent census, but at the same 
time he thought several speakers had suggested difficulties with 
regard to the arithmetical method of determining the proportion 
of pauperism to population which were scarcely valid. It was 
quite true that during a current decennium it was impossible to 
make satisfactory local estimates of population, but when a decen- 
nium was completed, there was no great difficulty in estimating the 
population of defined areas for any given year with quite sufficient 
accuracy to serve asa basis for calculating ratios of pauperism, and 
for testing the effects of variations in poor law administration. 


Mr. R. H. Hooxur, referring to the statement on p. 340, that 
the distributions appeared to be slowly passing over to the simple 
binomial type, in which the curve was limited at one end and 
tailed off to infinity at the other, pointed out that imspection of 
the diagrams of pauperism led one to expect this result, which 
the author had arrived at by calculation. For as the general 
tendency of the mode was to approach the ordinate of no pauperism, 
the rates less than the mode were all crowded into a smaller space, 
and the tendency of the curve to cut the axis instead of to touch 
it, z.e., to be limited towards the left, became greater, while there 
was still room for them to extend indefinitely to the right. This 
passage from one type to another led to the consideration of the 
method of determining the class of curve to be used. This was 
ascertained by examination of the value of «. If « was “ approxi- 
mately zero”’ the curve would be of the binomial type; if it was 
positive, the curve would be of the limited range type. The 
question thus was, What amount would be considered ‘“‘ approxi- 
mately zero?” and what indication would one have that a wrong 
kind of curve had been taken? Would there be any abnormal 
result? As the curve actually seemed to be passing from one type 
to another, the point was of practical interest. 

On p. 330 it was mentioned that the ratio of skewness was zero 
for a symmetrical curve where the mode and the mean coincided, 
and was never greater than unity. A geometrical interpretation 
of a skewness unity would be useful, and he would like to know if 
he was right in deducing that the skewness would be unity in the 
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improbable case, for instance, of pauperism being the exception, 
t.e., 1f the maximum number of unions had a pauperism of less 
than ¢ per cent., so that the mode coincided with the lowest value 
of the variable. 

With regard to the author’s endeavour to ascertain the form of 
the curve for 1886, he should not himself expect any reliable 
result from an interpolation based upon the usual estimates of the 
population in intercensal periods. These were notoriously un- 
certain; in fact, had the author obtained a reasonable value for «x, 
he (Mr. Hooker) would have been inclined to take this result as 
indicating that the estimate of population for 1886 was a correct 
one. He was, however, rather disposed to think that the distribu- 
tion of population, as between urban and rnral districts, might be 
materially different in 1886 to what it was both in 1881 and 1891, 
in which two years it was probably somewhat similar. He was 
inclined to think that such a different distribution would result 
from the fact that 1881 was near a year of maximum trade 
prosperity, and 1891 still more so, while 1886 was a year of 
minimum trade prosperity. The population estimates for L886 
being thus probably peculiarly inaccurate, it would follow that the 
estimates of pauperism would be so also. In 1870 the country 
was beginning to revive from a depression, and in this year 
pauperism was practically a maximum, so that a very different 
type of curve to that for 1881 would naturally be expected. These 
facts, Mr. Hooker thought, would account in part, possibly only 
to a slight extent, for the great difference in the type of curve 
between 1870 and 1881, and the great similarity between 1881 and 
1891. 1886 having been somewhat similar, as regards trade, to 
1870, it would therefore have been interesting if it had been 
possible to work out the values of o and other particulars for 
1886, to ascertain whether the curve showed any tendency (how- 
ever slight) to revert to the form of 1870. 


Sir Rawson W. Rawson, K.C.M.G., C.B., said that the Society 
and statistical science generally were greatly indebted to Mr. Yule 
for showing how valuable and important, under careful manage- 
ment, mathematical processes were in testing and correcting the 
masses of statistical information which it is the province of the 
Society to collect and apply. He thought it was an advantage to 
the Society that the Council had admitted this paper for discus- 
sion, in order that other persons might be encouraged to use similar 
efforts to apply mathematical processes scientifically to statistical 
investigations. He also hoped it would encourage Mr. Francis 
Galton to give them an explanation of his method of working out 
problems of the same character. 


The CHatrman (The Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam) then 
moved a very cordial vote of thanks to Mr. Yule for the great 
care, labour, and accuracy he had displayed in bringing forward 
this very difficult subject. He would not attempt to deal with the 
detaiis of the paper, but it was obvious what value such a paper 
must have, by showing the effect of a given policy upon the amount 
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of pauperism prevailing in the country, so that the lessons taught 
by such statistics could be acted upon by those who had the 
management of affairs; and without such methods of ascertaining 
the actual facts, obviously their policy could not be directed on 
the best possible lines. With regard to the statistics given by 
Mr. Flux in connection with the one hundred unions in Lancashire, 
Yorkshire, and Cheshire, it struck him that the reason for the varia- 
tion he spoke of might possibly be that certain industries had ceased 
and others had sprung up in the respective districts. They often 
heard of towns being’ depleted of population in consequence of the 
cessation of a normal industry, the working out of mines, or the 
transference of industries from one place to another. One im- 
portant point which Mr. Yule had very properly urged, was the 
necessity for more frequent censuses. He had no doubt that, to 
be of any real value, a quinquennial census certainly was desirable, 
and he was inclined to say that an annual one would be most 
valuable. 


Mr. Yue, in reply, said he would deal first with a point raised 
by Mr. Galton, and again by Mr. Sheppard, as to the position of 
the mode. The latter speaker (Mr. Sheppard) appeared to think 
the mode corresponded to the greatest ordinate actually occurring ; 
of course this was not so, it corresponded to the maximum ordinate 
of the fitted curve. Being thus determined (in a somewhat similar 
way to the mean) from the totality of the observations, the mode 
was entirely unaffected by the shifting of a few units from one 
side to the other near the actual maximum, and Mr. Sheppard’s 
criticisms on this point were entirely beside the mark. Such a 
shifting of a few units would however be quite sufficient to entirely 
upset the judgment of one’s eye, and for that reason he (Mr. Yule) 
did not consider that any great weight could be attached to simple 
estimates of the mode such as Mr. Galton had made. 

With the use of percentiles, advocated by Mr. Galton, he 
preferred not to deal at length on the present occasion ; the chief 
fault of the method in his eyes was that it did not lend itself to 
theoretical treatment. The value of a given form of diagram was 
always more or less a matter for personal opinion, but it seemed 
to him that five frequency distributions (without the fitted curves 
at all) really gave much more than five decile systems.’ 

With Mr. Bailey’s remark, that the cases of pauperism and 
mortality were not parallel, he was in complete agreement. It 
was however quite as important to have a concise statement of 
facts in the first case, where changes were rapid, as in the second 
case, where changes were slow. The “law” of pauperism was a 
law of distribution round an average. 

Mr. Flux’s criticism, that an investigation of causes was most 
required, seemed to him perfectly just. But for such an investiga- 
tion it was necessary to deal with a distribution in three dimen- 
sions, 2.e., a frequency-surface, not a frequency-curve. He (Mr. 


3 Some future remarks on the use of deciles and normal curves will be found 
on p. 396, in a note on Mr. Galton’s memorandum, p. 392. 
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Yule) had used this method for one investigation* in pauperism, 
and hoped to be able to do further work in the same direction. 
The method of the present paper simply served to illustrate, 
without reference to causation, the breadth and character of the 
changes that had taken place; 1t did not profess to do more. 

Mr. Flux’s further remarks on the compactness of the distribu- 
tion in a group of unions from one district were of great interest, 
and in complete agreement with what he (Mr. Yule) had noticed. 
A group, for instance, from a single registration division nearly 
always gave a much smaller standard deviation than that given 
by the whole country. The geographical limitations of pauperism 
in England were very marked. 

Passing on to Mr. Sheppard’s more theoretical criticisms, he 
differed from that speaker on one point of fact: the normal curve 
was by no means predominant in statistics, it was (on the contrary) 
decidedly exceptional. As regards the skew-curves employed, 
Mr. Sheppard did not appear to have followed the method. The 
normal curve was given its chance; 7¢.e., the criterion was 
calculated, and if it had been near zero the normal curve would 
have been used. But the criterion was distant from zero by forty 
to eighty times its probable error! Under any circumstances how 
could a normal curve give a distribution sharply limited at one 
end, as these are at zero pauperism ? 

He (Mr. Yule) also failed to understand why the median was 
any better “ criterion of the degree of pauperism ” than the average; 
the one was no more the type than the other. 

Mr. Humphreys had suggested that it was quite sufficiently 
accurate in most cases to interpolate for population; but surely 
the process was very uncertain for small areas hike unions, largely 
affected by migration? For the country as a whole it might 
possibly serve. 

With regard to Mr. Hooker’s queries, by the statement that the 
criterion must be small, was meant that it should not be large com- 
pared with its own probable error.? There would be no very 
noticeable differences between one type of curve and another, 
when the criterion was small; no abnormal results would be 
obtained by using the wrong form under these circumstances. 

The skewness would be unity, for example, in the type of 
binomial curve, with the maximum at one end of the range.® 

The questions as to the condition of 1886, suggested by Mr. 
Hooker, were interesting, but it seemed impossible to arrive at 
any conclusions owing to the wretched population difficulty. Re- 
distribution actually discovered for 1886, showed no tendency to 
revert to the form of 1870, but the reverse. The standard devia- 
tion found for 1886 was smaller than that for 1891! But of course 
no weight could be attached to these results. _ 

4 «On the Correlation of Total Pauperism with proportion of Out-relief.” 
“Economic Journal.” December, 1895. 

5 The phrase in Sec. 6, to which Mr. Hooker referred, has been altered since 
the proofs were issued. 

6 Curve II, fig. v, plate 9, “Skew Variation, &e.” Karl Pearson, “ Phil. 
Trans.,”” 186 A. 1895. 
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S?aTIstics, according to some authorities, must be defined so as 
to relate to society; but must the society be human? It is rather 
in the uuprogressive communities of the lower gregarious animals 
that we may look for the realisation of that statistical ideal which 
Quetelet called Physique Sociale: the stable averages obtained 
from large numbers of statistics being compared to the dimensions 
of a body ascertained by repeated measurements. I have attempted 
to determine some statistical constants for one of the most orderly 
societies, that of wasps.’ 

I. The first mquiry which presents itself is one initiated by 
Sir John Lubbock,’ How long does a wasp take in loading herself 
with sweets? What is the average interval of time between the 
moment at which she sets to work at honey or jam or fruit, 
and the moment when she flies off with her fragrant load ? Some 
answers to this question obtained from Sir John Lubbock’s 
observations are given in Table I. 


1 My observations have been made at intervals in the course of the last eleven 
years. They all, as far as I know, relate to the same species, which may be 
popularly denominated the common or ground wasp. The observations were made 
in three localities: Edgeworthstown in Ireland, Winchfield in Hampshire, and 
Hampstead Heath. Of the nests referred to by letters of the alphabet, A, B, 
C, D were at Edgeworthstown; E, F, G, H at Hampstead. 


2 


2 « Ants, Bees and Wasps,’’ second edition and fitth edition. 
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YasLE I.—Showing the Mean Time Occupied by a Wasp in taking in a 
Load of Honey; according to some of Sir John Lubbock’s Observations. 




















i 2 3 4 
Ce Reference* and Description. Number of Loads. mph i 
P. 415 
9.50 A.M.—6.25 P.M. 
- { 6.55 A.M.—11.36 A.M. os 3°5 
P. 421 
2 1.38 a.M.—5.4 P.M. 18 38 
P. 422 
3 12.6 P.M.—5.36 P.M. 21 a2 
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* The references are to Sir John Lubbock’s “ Ants, Bees, and Wasps.’ 





These averages agree with those which I have obtained by 
observing wasps at work on liquid marmalade. The average time 
of lading obtained by me from fourteen observations relating to 
two or three different wasps was 2°8 minutes. But my agreement 
with Sir John Lubbock ended when I substituted dry hard marma- 
lade for the liquid sweet. The time spent in getting together a 
load of this material, sometimes hewn into blocks or blobs and 
carried outside the bearer, not inside, as usually,’ averaged 
10 minutes. The average obtained from thirty-nine observations 
made upon several wasps with marmalade of different degrees 
of solidity was 6 minutes. This cannot be considered a very gocd 
average, since the proportion in which the juicy and the hard 
materials were offered was accidental, having no correspondence 
with the distribution which prevails in the regions where the 
average wasp may forage. 

Il. Let us next inquire what is the interval of time between the 
moment when a wasp flies off with a load of sweets to the moment 
when she returns to the scene of work for another load. Table II 
gives the averages obtained from the statistics of this interval 
which Sir John Lubbock has given for the wasps and periods 
specified in our first table. ) 


TasE I1.—Showing the Mean Interval between a Wasp’s Departure from and 
Return to Honey; according to some of Sir John Lubbock’s Observations. 












































dee Number of Observations. Mean Interval. 
So, tae Ceareaeee ea 9°3 ues 
2 Bae 18 eos 8°5 
ee ee eee —_— —_ | ———_- TRE RSE Cet 
3 21 9° 5 | 





3 Réaumur says, universally. 
4 This is the average of five perfect observations. JI have made many more 
imperfect, interrupted observations, pointing in the same direction. 
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These averages agree closely with that which I have obtained 
from forty-four observations made upon several wasps® with 
marmalade of different degrees of solidity, namely, 9 minutes. 
We seem therefore to have here a remarkably trustworty average. 
It should be remarked, however, that a somewhat smaller figure 
was obtained by Sir John Lubbock for two wasps which he 
has mentioned in his second and fifth editions respectively. 
He has not indeed in the latter case given the figures for the 
interval in question, but only those for the whole cycle which 
consists of the time of lading together with the interval of absence. 
The wasp observed by him on 7th August, 1882, of whom he gives 
particulars at p. 423 of his fifth edition, visiting the honey for the 
first time at 4.13 a.m. and for the last time at 7.46 P.m., executed 
115 cycles in 15 hours 33 minutes, that is at the rate of 81 
minutes to the cycle. Hven supposing that the time of lading was 
in this case particularly short, the mean interval of absence from 
the honey must have been less than that which the other obser- 
vations establish. As for the wasp who, as mentioned in the corres- 
ponding passage of the first and earlier editions, was observed on 
llth September, 1875, I find for the mean of the first twenty-five 
intervals of absence recorded 5:24 minutes, and for the mean of 
the last twenty-five intervals 4°7.° 

III. Let us next endeavour to determine the time occupied by 
an average wasp in the operations which she goes through from 
the moment when she issues from the nest to the moment when— 
after having obtained and disposed of a load’—she re-issues. We. 
are to imagine a continual stream of workers spouting from the 
aperture in the nest, flowing through a round of operations— 
through air and woods, among flowers and in the haunts of man— 
re-entering the cavity from which it issued, permeating the sub- 
terranean regions where it enlarges the cells and nourishes their 
denizens by its deposits, and once more re-issuing into the upper 
air. What is the mean periodic time of this revolution ? 

At first sight it might seem that an answer to this question is 
obtained by adding the constants which have been determined in 
our first and second sections, making some 15 minutes for the 
cycle. But the figures which have been obtained above must not, 
without verification, be taken as typical of the general case. 


5 To make these observations it is generally necessary to mark the wasp under 
observation. Cp. “ Lubbock,’ loc. cit. 

6 Assuming that a wasp flies at the rate of a mile in two minutes, we should 
expect a difference of a mile in the distance of the nest from the honey to be 
attended with a difference of four minutes in the time-interval under considera- 
tion. But see note on p. 382. 

7 The general case, I think. But see p. 382. 
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It has not fallen to the lot of every wasp to meet a statistician 
tendering sweets. Time must ordinarily be spent in looking for 
good things. Moreover all wasps are not employed in gathering 
sweets. Some are hewing wood to be employed in the enlarge- 
ment or repair of the subterranean city; others are procuring 
flies and other animal food for the young. In the absence of 
statistics for these industries I propose to determine the duration 
of the mean cycle by dividing it, not as above, but into two parts 
which admit of approximate determination, namely, the interval 
between exit and entrance, the mean time of a voyage, and the 
mean time elapsing between entrance and re-issue, the mean 
interval between two successive voyages. 

lV. Dealing now with a flow of wasps going through a cycle of 
operations, we shall find the following simple lemma, respecting 
fluid motion useful. Suppose a fluid of uniform density flowing 
steadily through a pipe or channel—not necessarily of uniform 
bore—so that the quantity of fluid, e.g., the number of gallons of 
water, which flows past every point per minute is the same. Let 
the channel be closed suddenly at a point A, and at another 
point B below A. The quantity of fluid intercepted between A 
and B is equal to the number of gallons which was flowing past 
each point per minute multiplied by the number of the minutes 
which a portion of the fluid (or a body immersed in the fluid) 
would have taken in moving from A to B. Conversely, given the 
number of gallons passing each point per minute and the quantity 
intercepted between A and B, we have the time it took to flow 
from A to B. The proposition remains true if we suppose the 
course of the stream to be circular, so that the points A and B, as 
the crow flies—though not as the stream flows—are close to each 
other. The points may even be identical, if we may suppose 
that— 


‘Streams meander level with their fount,” 


as in Robert Montgomery’s infelicitous metaphor. 

Now substitute wasps for water; and after observing the num- 
ber of wasps pouring out of the nest, and pouring into it, per 
minute—numbers which ought to be approximately equal if the 
motion is steady—close suddenly the aperture which is at once 
point A and B of the wasp-stream, and intercept all the arrivals. 
The number of the wasps which are thus excluded divided by the 
number of wasps which had been issuing or entering per minute 
gives the average time of absence from the nest. 
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Table ILL embodies the result of some experiments of this 
sort. The observations on which these results are grounded are 
not all of equal weight. The first sets only fulfil the conditions of 
a fairly accurate measurement, namely (1), that the number of 
observations by which the flow is determined should be sufficient 
to exclude great error; (11), that the flow should be ascertained 
to be steady; (iii), that the number of the excluded should be 
ascertained with precision. A few words on each of these 
conditions. 

G.) With regard to the first condition it will be remembered by 
readers of this Journal, that I have determined® the fluctuation in 
the number of wasps entering and issuing per minute from nests 
of an average size, having a traffic of above 30 per minute. The 
modulus for this fluctuation was found from a great number of 
observations to be about 8*5. But this conclusion cannot with 
safety be extended to cases where the traffic is very much smaller 
than 30. The presumption is that the modulus for smaller figures 
is an absolutely smaller number than 8°5, but a relatively greater 
percentage of the mean traffic than 8°5 is of 30 or 40. From 
summary observations I find that this presumption is verified ; 
and that for a traffic of from 7 to 10 per minute, we may put 
40 or 50 per cent. as the modulus for the single observation. It 
will be seen accordingly that the determination of the flow in 
the last instance given in the table has hardly any weight; the 
result is only right by accident. ‘The determination of the flow 
in the first instances might be affected with an error of modulus 
10 per cent., or probable error of 5 per cent. 

(ii.) The necessity that the flow should be steady may be 
explained by the analogy of a familiar proposition in vital statistics. 
It is well known thatif the population was stationary the mean life- 
time (or ‘‘expectation”’ at birth) would be equal to the average age 
of the existing population; and the number of births per year x the 
mean life-time would be equal to the number of the existing 
population. But,if the population is increasing, then the number 
of births per year for the last year x the mean life-time, will be 
greater than the number of the existing population; and the 
product will be less, if the number of births is declining. To 
transfer these propositions to the case before us, let us figure the 
time during which a wasp remains out as a sort of life-time—as 
we speak of the “life” of a banknote. What corresponds to the 
number of births per year in the human statistics wiil be with 
reference to the present problem the number of individuals issuing 
per minute. Whence by parity of reasoning it is evident that if 


8 Journal of the Statistical Seciety, Jubilee Volume, p. 209. 
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this number is not constant, the formula above given will not be 
accurate ; but will give too small a result if the flow is increasing, 
too large a result if the flow is declining. The latter error is 
the one which I have most frequently experienced. Tabie IV 
exemplifies some instances in which the method seems to have 


failed, presumably owing to the condition of steadiness not being 
fulfilled. 


TaBLE [V.—Showing some Inexact Applications of the Method of Exclusion. 


























1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Desig- Rate | xumber 4 ee in 
it Observati hicl . 5 ol. 5 + Figure 
chai Time of Closure. ake iaeie es ee Ex- {in Col. 4= Mean Remarks. 
of Rate of Flow is based. per hided Duration 
Nest. Minute, | °UC°*- or Voyage. 
Raits an one : The nest had already un- 
B 12.40 P.M. froin MLS Seen ch°3 1 ae dergone the operation 
17th Aug. 12.38 P et described in Table IIL 


some hours before 
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(| The nest showed signs of 
B { 19th se ‘ from 10.10 to a 65 26 4 August. This obser- 
; 8: 10.1. DASA, 2 4 | vation is referred to 
Ll} on p. 365. 
3.13 p.m. j | Exits only from 2.53 F 
i { 17th Sept. 1 to 3.13 P.M, ....... be 190 ee er) 
f|12 noon Exits only 11.44 : ; ; 
i { 18th Sept., A.M. to 12 noon.... ha eat 207 











Giii.) As to the determination of the dividend in the formula, 
the number of the excluded, the method which first occurs is after 
the gates have been closed, to knock down the outsiders one by 
one as they arrive, or after arrival, while they hang about their 
native spot. But where the number of arrivals is considerable, 
confusion is apt to seize both the operator and those operated on. 
The one loses count, and the others, seeing the turn which affairs 
are taking, keep aloof. 

The method of census by slaughter can only be justified when 
the circumstances of the vespiary are such, that it is possible to 
intercept each incomer without confusion or concert between the 
excluded. The conditions most favourable for this operation are 
a long straight hole in solid earth, and a traffic of moderate 
dimensions. The hole having been stopped at some distance—say, 
three inches—from the surface, each returning wasp rushes down 
the cul de sac, never to rise again; followed by fate in the form 
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of a walking stick. I here only succeeded in performing this 
operation twice? with the following results. 
Nest B, having been closed at 10.15 a.m., 19th August, 1895 -— 


Between the times there returned 
EO ey soca ea shane candacantersc abe edinas aoa 20 
LU eee OS Vs tyres a sa eleal tach tenga ten Tt cae ode 20 
POPS 10 AGS ai ctreaueade eons besviceegnsisevsatingace 14 
Rey OID A emastente nara stieclcgyrrdees seasne tS 10 
WEVA UIN RTCA 9 60d oo hac Be ep Ae Re I 
ED-OG 39 LO ges ict veatimes conve iinests cestvases fo) 


The nest was not watched after 11.10. 
Nest G, having been closed at 2.40 p.m., Ist October, 1895 :— 


Between the times there returned 
BM) arms AUD ees tahesde.\ seat sta atunvusnssepietieseasnbght 25 
eer em cote soaets eaters lultne set ch task ca dees Il 
PaO EE OD Weve stirtsdscecsseunoetecenvidiets sastitusderts 16 
DAL SEA: eA AEE Ce Oe SE Is 
BLOOM aN ea incaaien cide. ossesehechedss Do eabsisgncn its » 
aU arts OAL OR a ae enna or al wt ce Re fe) 
Abu Cheer cya pe Mee cue git cae aaa, Res, =, 2 
Se — Aiea) jo nev sek ans bvanesdosees URE tees Sasieecaiese I 
aoe 1 Eso 1 Pept Cree a NA tit OO 5 
Spr M ed [sa recaoereh vasckveetecccueeeueneeeens saiteinn tae Zz 


The nest was not watched continuously after 3.30 p.m.; not at 
all after 4.15 p.m. It was left closed up till the following morning, 
when one outsider was found waiting at the closed portal. 

These statistics agree sufficiently well with the results which 
have been given in Table III; if we bear in mind that whatever 
the average period of absence, there are likely to be considerable 
deviations on the part of individuals from that average. One, as 
it may happen, hunts flies, another collects sweets, another hews 
wood—operations not necessarily of equal average duration. 
Within each class there may be wide variations, according as, 
for instance, the sweets are hard or liquid, the flies shy or 
abundant. 


TaBLE V.—Showing the Times at which Wasps Returned to Nest B. 
(Time of Closure = 0.) 











Time Number Returned. Percentage. 

0—10 20 31°2 — 
10—20 20 381°2 a 
20—30 — 14 21:9 Aah 
80—40 10 156 } ' 
40—45 I OL ROM 





9 An imperfect operation on nest B warranted the conclusion that the great 
bulk of outsiders had arrived within half-an-hour. 
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Taste VI.— Showing Times at which Wasps returned to Nest G. 
(Time of Closure = 0.) 














Time. Number Returned. Percentage, 

O—10 36 44:4, — 
10 —20 31 28:3 ne 
20—30 3 37 — 
30—50 3 3°7 : ; 
50— 8 10-0 | } “oa 











If we assume the mean to be about 17, after Table III, 
the results given in Tables V and VI are inconsistent with the 
hypothesis that the mean duration of a voyage fluctuates according 
to a symmetrical probability curve.” If the mean be assumed a 
little greater, an asymmetrical probability curve would seem to 
suit the data. But they are unfortunately too scanty to build a 
curve. 

To kill in order to count may be legitimate when we thereby 
ascertain not only the average period, but also the law of 
deviation from that average. But for the former purpose only 
this violence is not necessary. A painless way of working the 
method which I have proposed for determining the mean period 
of absence’’—the “‘method of exclusion” it might be called—is 
incidentally afforded by a quite different method, for which it is 
sufficient to note the times of going out and coming in. At first 
sight these data might appear inadequate. To revert to our old 
metaphor, it is as if from a knowledge of the numbers born and 
dying each year we could determine the mean duration of life. 
Or again, it is as if a policeman watching with notebook in hand 
in the neighbourhood of a cabstand, as you may see him watching 
at one of our great railway stations, could determine the average 
time taken up by a “‘ fare” by merely noting the times of departure 
from and return to the stand, but not the “number” or designa- 
tion of each particular cab. But the magic of statistics can charm 
an answer from such apparentiy insignificant data. 

Let the statistician arise betimes, and planting himself long 
before sunrise in front of a nest, with eye intent upon its gateway, 
watch for the appearance of the first wasp going forth to her 
work. Let ¢, be the time of this first exit. Now if we could mark 
individuals as they rush out, or discern those marked as they rush 
in, we might observe the time 7,, at which the wasp who issued at ¢; 


10 Since the modulus cannot well be assumed: greater than ro, the curve not 
extending below zero; and that hypothesis is not adequate to account for the 
occurrence of some 15 percent. of the observations (see Tables V and VII) 
above 30. Whatever hypothesis we adopt as to the form of the frequency-curve 
for wasp-voyages, it would seem that the fluctuation (modulus-squared. See 
Methods— Jubilee Volume, p. 188) must be at least roo. 

11 This method is employed-in the first three instances of T'able LIT. 
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returns. We should thus have one observation, namely, 7,—t, for 
the sought quantity, the mean time of absence. Proceeding 
similarly with the second individual we should obtain a second 
observation 7,—¢,; and so on. As the answer to our problem 
we should put the mean of a large number, say n, of such 
observations, thus— 


n n 
S7r—-S¢ 
1 uy 
n 
Now we cannot determine the 7’s which correspond to particular 


ts. But, if we take for S 7, the sum of the first » times of 
1 


entrance, we may with safety put for the corresponding g" t, the 
t 


sum of the times of the first n exits. That is the most probable 
value” which we in our ignorance of particulars can assign for 
the sum of ¢’s corresponding to the sum of the first 7’s; and it 
probably does not differ seriously from the true sum.” 

For example, on the morning of 27th September, 1895, at the 
nest G, on Hampstead Heath, I observed the first wasp to issue 
at 5°-22™ a.m. (more than half an hour before sunrise); and I 
noted the times of departure and arrival for the next 100 
minutes, till 7" 1™ a.m. During that time there occurred in all 
362 entrances. And the time within which the first 362 exits 
occurred proved to be 85™ 6* counting from 5" 21™ a.m. as zero. 
Adding together the times of these 362 entrances (= 28000), and 
subtracting the sum of the times of the first 362 exits (= 17012), 
we have 5,988; which being divided by 362 gives 16°5™ as the 
mean duration of voyage. The original observations and the 
apparatus for working them up are given in Table VII :— 


12 T do not know that this proposition has been enunciated before. It is deduced 
from the presuinption that the varying lengths of voyages obey the law of error, 
a proposition which may not be quite accurate. (See above, p. 365.) 

13 If a certain number, say r, of the » last exits do not correspond to 
entrances which are included among the n first entrances, then we substitute 


; n n 
for our fictitious set of observations, G t — & ¢,a real set; either (1) by retaining 


1 1 
n n 


S #, and substituting for the m fictitious 7’s in G + the dates of entrances really 
1 1 


n 
corresponding to our exits, or (2) by retaining G r and substituting for the » 
1 


n 
fictitious 7s in § ¢, the dates of exit really corresponding to our entrances,. The 


first set of real ahecrvatione would yield a larger value (for the mean duration of 
a voyage), the second set of real observations a smaller value than that which is 
yielded by the fictitious set of observations which we have adopted. The result of 
the latter then, being intermediate between the results of two real sets of observa- 
tions, may be presumed to be at least as good as either of them. 


VOR. LIX: PART: II; OLB 
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Taste VII.—Dealing with Observations made on Nest G, 5.21—7,1 A.m., 





























27th September. 

1 2 3 4 5 
Figure in Col. 2 Number | Number of | Number Figure in Col. 4 
x corresponding | of Nntrances at Minutes of Exits at each Xx corresponding 
Figure in Col. 3. each Minute. | after 5.21 a.m. } Minute. Vigure in Col. 3. 

0 0 I 1 1 

O 0 2 0 O 

0 Oo 22 af 3 

0 0 4 0 0 

5 1 5 0 0) 

2) 0 6 0 0 

3) 0 7 O O 

8 a 8 0 0 

0 0 9 4 36 

0 0 10 6 60 

0 0 11 6 66 

0 O 12 4 48 

0 0 13 6 78 

0 . 0 14 3 4:2 

15 1 15 & 60 . 
16 1 16 7 112 
17 ea 17 1 L7 
36 2 18 2 36 
0 O 19 3 57 
20 1 20 2 40 

0 0 21 6 12 

4d 2 22 2 4,4, 

0 0 23 7 161 
72 3 24 14 336 
100 4 25 4 100 
26 1 26 2 52 
162 6 27) 5 135 
84 3 28 3 84 
58 2 29 9 261 
90 3 30 12 360 
424 4 31 0) 0 
224 7 32 3 96 
99 3 33 3 99 
238 7 34 4 136 
105 3 35 6 210 
180 5) 36 2 72 
222 6 37 3 111 
114 3 38 7 266 
195 5 39 8 312 

0 0 40 9 360 
287 ff 41 zy 164 
294 7 42 5 210 
258 6 43 ve 301 
176 4, 44 2 88 
180 4 45 6 270 
276 6 46 1 46 
47 1 47 3 141 
336 7. 48 3 14.4 
147 3 49 rf 343 
250 5 sO 6 300 
806 6 51 1 ol 
104 2 52 2 104 
4.24: 8 53 0 0 


wi > Pai 


at POPES LIE LOT A 
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Taste VII.—Dealing with Observations made on Nest G—Contd. 
































1 2 3 4 5 
Figure in Col. 2 Number Number of Number Figure in Col. 4 
x corresponding | of Entrances at Minutes of Exits at each Xx corresponding 
Figure in Col. 3. Each Minute. after 5.2] a.m. Minute. Figure in Col, 3. 

0 0 54 1 54 

110 2 BB 3 165 
112 2 56 6 336 
171 3 57 5 285 
348 6 68 tite) 406 
118 2 59 fi 413 
240 4, 60 3 180 
183 3 64 4 24.4 
186 3 62 4 248 
252 4 63 2 126 
128 2 64 5 320 
325 5 66 8 520 
462 ( 66 7 462 
402 6 67 3 201 
204 3 68 9 612 
276 | 4 69 4, 276 
770 11 40 1 70 
gh 1 71 3 213 
360 5 72 Tee, 576 
146 2 73 8 584 
370 5 a4 10 740 
375 5 a6 12 300 
532 7 76 2 152 
462 6 77 0 0 
468 6 78 3 234 
711 9 79 2 158 
160 2 80 3) 400 
486 ac 81 7 567 
164, 2 82 2 164 
664. 8 83 2 166 
504 6 84 5 420 
340 ae 85 7 595 
172 2 86 10 860 
261 3 87 10 870 
352 4: 88 6 528 
267 3 89 5 445 
4.50 5 90 8 720 
364 4 gl 2 182 
552 6 92 4 368 
279 3 93 8 744, 
376 4 94 A 376 
570 6 95 7 665 
864: 9 96 4, 384 
679 5 97 4, 388 
784, 8 98 7 686 
891 9 99 5 495 
700 ( 100 vs 700 








Here the central column, numbered 3, specifies successive dates, 
minutes measured from 5.21 a.m. as zero. On the left in Col. 2 are 
the number of entrances, and on the right in Col. 4 the number 
of exits which occurred at each date; an event which occurred 
within 30° after or before a certain minute being treated as 

2B 2 
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occurring at that minute. Thus the date 24 with 14 on the right 
and 8 on the left, means that between the times 5” 44™- 30° and 
5h. 45™ 30% there issued 14 wasps, and there entered 3. Col. 1 gives 
the times of entrance, obtained by multiplying each date with the 
number of entrances occurring at that date. Col. 5 gives the 
similarly obtained times of exit. 

Of course it is open to us to utilise only part of our data; for 
instance, only the observations of the first 25 minutes, or only 
those of the first 50 minutes, as is done in the successive rows of 
Table VIII. The averages obtained from these sets of observations 
are given in Col. 6 of Table VIII. 

The comparison of these averages’ brings out the curious 
circumstance that the earlier voyages are, on an average, shorter 
than the later ones. This peculiarity becomes clearer when we 
separately consider the experience relating to successive short 
periods, 0—25, 25—50, 50—75, 75—100. This separation is 
effected in Cols. 8—10 of Table VIII. Col. 8 is obtained by taking 
the sum of the dates of the entrance in each period of 25 minutes, 
and subtracting therefrom the sum of the dates of exit which most 
probably correspond thereto. The first figure in Col. 8 is repeated 
from Col. 6. To obtain the second figure we have te separate the 
sums of dates of entrances occurring in the period 0—25, the first 
figure in Col. 4, from the sum occurring in the period 0—50, the 
second figure in Col. 4. This gives the sum of entrances for period 
25—50. The sum of exits most probably corresponding to the 
entrances in period 25—50 is similarly to be obtained from Col. 5. 
The difference between these two sums gives the Gr — Gé proper 
to the period 25—50.. It comes to the same to subtract from each 
figure in Col]. 6 the preceding figure in the same column. Thus, 
(4505 — 333) — (2531 — 166 =(4505 —2531) —(333 —166) =1974— 
167=1807 (the second figure in Col. 8). The figures thus obtained 
for Col. 10 seem to confirm the indication that the twilight voyages 
are abnormally short. 

It is not absolutely necessary—though it is desirable—that the 
statistician should rise with the wasp in the morning. The closing 
time in the evening, as well as the going forth to work in the 
morning affords a vod o7# for the statistician, a fixed point from 
which to reckon sums of ?’s and 7’s. Table IX embodies observa- 
tions made by me on Nest G on the evening of 26th September. 
I began to register the exits and entrances at 4.42 p.m., and 
continued up to the date of the last load home, which proved to be 
at 6.30." 


14 One cannot in the evening as in the morning ex»eriment, determine to lave 
just so many and no more observations. That is why the number of minutes in 
Tables VII, IX, and XI is not the same. 
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Tasiy [X.—Dealing with Observations made on Nest G, 4.42—6.30 P.M., 
26th September. 





























1 2 3 zt 5 
Figure in Col. 3 Number Number of Number Figure in Col. 3 
x corresponding. | of Exits at each Minutes of Entrances at x corresponding 
Figure in Col. 1. } Mipute. | after 4.42 p.m. each Minute. Figure in Col. 4. 

9 9 I 7 — 

18 9 2 8 —_ 

27 2 3 6 — 
36 9 4 12 — 
30 6 5 6 woh 
84 14 6 LL — 
56 8 7. 14 — 
56 7 8 6 -—— 
45 5 9 8 — 
70 7 10 is --- 
44, 4 II 12 — 
108 7 12 Jae = 
143 ck 13 10 — 
84 6 14 10 — 
210 14 15 5 — 
96 6 16 4, 64 
85 5 17 8 136 
162 g 18 2 36 
190 10 19 5 95 
60 3 20 12 240 
210 10 raj 9 189 
154 7 hse 10 220 
115 5 a3 5 115 
144 6 24 10 240 
150 6 26 9 225 
286 Lf z 7 182 
216 8 27 9 243 
196 di 2 9 252 
261 o 29 3 87 
150 5 30 6 180 
93 3 3h 8 248 
320 10 2 3 96 
264 8 33 4, 132 
68 2 34 11 374 
210 6 35 id 245 
108 3 36 7 252 
259 7 37 6 222 
152 4 38 8 304 
312 8 39 6 234 
240 6 40 Lae 480 
410 10 41 3 123 
126 3 42 10 420 
86 2 43 11 473 
Bom 8 44 13 572 
315 7 45 10 450 
276 6 46 7 322 
282 6 47 i 329 
288 6 48 a 336 
196 4 49 6 294 
450 9 5° 5 250 
306 6 61 9 459 
312 6 52 6 312 
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TABLE 1X.—Dealing with Observations made on Nest G—Contd. 





























1 2 3 4 5 
Figure in Col. 3 Number Number of Number Figure in Col. 3 
x corresponding | of Exits at each Minutes of Entrances at | x corresponding 
Figure in Col. 1. Minute. after 4.42 F.M. each Minute. Figure in Col. 4. 

318 6 53 5 
486 9 54 5 
440 8 55 4 
112 2 56 9 
285 3) 57 3 
290 5 58 9 
295 8 59 12 
600 10 60 8 
488 8 6t A 
434, iz 62 9 
378 6 63 8 
384 6 64 15 
195 3 65 8 
330 5 66 & 
335 5 67 4 
136 2 68 8 
138 2 69 6 
490 vi 70 3 
576 8 “92 4 
292 4 73 8 
370 5 44. vi 
300 4 75 8 
532 a 76 6 
O ) hy 1 
234 3 78 5 
158 Zz 79 3 
320 4, 80 9 
8i 1 St 8 
328 A 82 6 
332 4 83 7 
336 4 84. 5 
170 2 85 5 
344 4 86 4 
261 3 87 6 
176 2 88 3 
450 5 90 4 
182 2 gl 3 
92 1 92, 5 
186 2 93 5 
94: it 94 3 
285 3 95 6 
0 0 96 4h 

0 0 97 2 
98 1 98 5 
0 0 99 4 

0 6) 100 2 
3U3 3 10t 2 
102 Ll 102 0 

) 0 103 .C) 

0 6) 104 3 

0 U 105 0 

0 0 106 2 

0 0 107 0 

0 0 108 1 
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TaBLeE XI.—Dealing with Observations on Nest H, 4—5.47 P.M., 
7th October, 1895. 





























1 2 3 4 5 
Figure in Col 3 Number Number Number Figure in Col. 3 
x Corresponding of xits at of Minutes of Entrances at x Corresponding 
Kigure in Col. 1. each Minute. after. each Minute. Figure in Col. 4. 

2 2 I 6 6 

2 1 2 5 10 

21 vf 3 3 2 
12 3 4 i 28 
20 4 5 3 15 
te! 3 6 0 0 
28 4 7 4 28 
8 1 8 5 40 
a7 3 9 2 18 
60 6 10 3 30 
55 5 It 4, 44 
36 3 12 3 36 
65 5 13 3 39 
42 3 14 6 84 
105 7 15 4 60 
96 6 16 4 64 
51 3 17 1 17 
36 2 18 6 108 
19 1 19 6 114 
40 2 20 5 100 
84 4, 21 6 126 
66 3 22 4 88 
69 3 24 2 46 
24 1 24 8) 0 
75 3 8 3 75 
130 5 S 3 78 
27 1 2 ih 27 
56 2 28 9) 140 
23 1 29 3 87 
30 1 30 6 180 
62 2 31 4 124 
160 5 Z dD 160 
165 5 33 2 66 
272 8 34 0 0 
140 4 ae 7 245 
180 5 36 3 108 
185 5 37 2 74 
76 2 38 2 76 
156 4 39 2 78 
40. if 40 3 120 
205 5 41 3 123 
210 5 2 4 168 
172 4, 43 2 86 
88 2 44 3 132 
45 1 45 6 270 
0 0 46 3 138 
141 3 47 4 188 
48 1 48 3 144 
49 7 49 4 196 
50 1 50 5 250 
204. 4 51 3 153 
52 1 52 z 208 
106 2 re 3 159 
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TaBueE XI.—Dealing with Observations on Nest H—Contd. 









































1 2 3 4 5 
Figure in Col. 3 Number Number Number Figure in Col. 3 
x Corresponding of Exits at of Minutes of Entrances at x Corresponding 
Figure in Col. ]. each Minute. after. each Minute. Figure in Col. 4. 

54 1 54 0 0 
* 220 4, 55 4 220 
56 uf 56 d. 56 
114 2 57 2 114 
174 3 58 2 116 
59 1 59 1 59 
180 3 69 5 300 
244 4 61 6 366 
186 3 62 3 186 
189 3 63 3 189 
192 3 64 2 128 
195 3 65 1 65 
330 5) 66 3 198 
201 3 67 fs IT 
204: 3 68 3 204 
276 4: 69 1 6y 
140 2 70 5 350 
355 5 Vi 4 284 
360 5 "2 2 14:4. 
0 0 73 -L 292 
148 2 74. 3 222 
75 uM 75 4 300 
76 1 76 4 304 
Tips 1 1a) 5 385 
78 1 48 4, 312 
237 3 79 2 158 
80 1 80 3 240 
486 6 81 - 3 243 
82 1 82 1 82 
249 3 83 1 83 
0 Q) 84. 1 84 
170 2 85 4 340 
172 2 86 2 172 
0 0 87 2 174 

O 0 88 3 264 

O 0 89 4. 356 
270 3 90 3 270 
182 2 gI 2 182 
184 2 92 2 184 
93 1 93 1 93 
0 0 94 0 0 
95 1 95 i 95 
96 1 96 3 288 
oF nb 97 0 0 
0 0 98 3 294 
— —_ 99 2 198 
—— — 100 2 200 
— — 101 q 202 
— a 102 1 102 
— — 103 3 309 
ty we 104 3 312 
— — 105 0 0 
—_ aya 106 1 106 
-— — 107 a 107 
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Beginning now with the exits, we have by observation 
S ¢, the sum of the dates of the last n exits (Col. 4 of Table IX); 
1 


and we ae as the sum of the dates of the corresponding 
entrances S" 7, the sum of the last m entrances (Col. 5, Table IX). 


After the cg SAG tate which has been given of Tables VII and VIII 
it will not be necessary to explain the parallel Tables IX and X. 

The agreement between the morning and evening experience 
will be found sufficiently close. Considering in Col. 10 of both 
Tables VIII and X the last two periods only, as they alone 
are clear in both tables of the influence of twilight, we have for 
the mean duration of a voyage in the morning 4164 (the difference 
between the fourth and the second figure in Col. 6 of Table VIII) 
+237 (the difference between the corresponding figures in Col. 2), 
that is 17°6; and for the mean duration of a voyage in the evening 
by parity, from Table. X, 6129+379, that is 16:2. The difference 
between the two means 16°9 and 16:2 is not very considerable.” 
The concurrence of the two sets of observations is mutually 
confirmatory.” ; 


15 It is scarcely within the limit of accidental deviation, if we assume as above 
(p. 366, Note) that the modulus for a single voyage is about 10 minutes. The 


modulus for the difference of the two means would be about = tomy? 
yi 


that is °8, while the actual difference between the means is 1°4. (See the present 
writer’s “ Methods of Statistics,” Jubilee Volume of this Journal.) 

16 It is to be regretted that the morning and evening operations are not 
mutually corrective with respect to one or two scruples which may occur as to 
the correctness of the result. It will be instructive to introduce these difficulties 
by the analogy of vital statistics. As already remarked, the returns of the 
numbers born and dying each year are not of themselves sufficient to determine 
the mean lifetime. They become sufficient however when supplemented by a 
datum which the antediluvian statistician enjoyed—the date at which the first 
man came into existence. With this fixed point for his¢ (above p. 367) he might 
find the sum of the first ” ¢’s, and put as the corresponding sum of r’s the sum of 
the dates of the first » deaths. ‘The difference of the two sums divided by n gives 
the mean lifetime of an antediluvian patriarch. But the following scruple may be 
suggested. Supposing that the birth of Methuselah and some others of exceptional 
longevity occurred among the ¢’s, while their deatlis do not figure among the 1’s ; 
the average obtained by our morning method would be unduly small. Nor would 
it, be corrected by the use of the evening method for the periods preceding the 
flood. The occurrence of the death of a Metlmselah in one of those periods would 
indeed slightiy lengthen the resulting mean lifetime, by substituting among the 2 
last 7’s, one later than the r, which would otherwise have been employed. But 
this effect would be insignificant, out of all proportion to the possible longevity of 
Methuselah. 

To drop the metaphor, our methods afford no guarantee against the possibility 
that a certain proportion of the wasps who go out in the morning do not return 
till the evening ; as Virgil seems to have thought about the bees— 


“Mane ruunt portis . . . rursus easdem 
Vesper ubi e pastu tandem decedere campis 
Admonuit, tum tecta petunt ris 
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It may be remarked that we have not utilised all the materials 
in Tables VII and IX; there remains over a tract of exits at the 


And in fact we know that there are a certain number of détenus in human 
habitations, 

The nature of the error differs according as we do, or do not, wish to include 
monster voyages in our average. 

In the former case of course the results which we have obtained are too small. 
The error might be corrected, in the method of inspection, if the times of exit 
and entry were recorded for an entire working day! 

But, secondly, let it be supposed that the determination of the mean duration 
of a voyage, exclusive of exceptionally long ones, is a legitimate operation; con- 
sidering the latter class to belong to a separate type, to constitute heterogeneous 
material, as Professor Kar] Pearson would say. In this case the results which 
we have obtained are too large. For, in the morning, corresponding to the first 
m entrances we have put the first » exits. But, if 7 of those exits pertain to 
individuais who have gone on long voyages, the n exits which we require are not 
the first 2, but certain » out of say the first »-+ 7. Accordingly our St is pro 
tanto too small; our (St — St) +7 too large. The Sr which we have been 
employing may have been too large. Some of these entrances may have corres- 
ponded to exits made long before the period under observation. The individuals 
who issued in the last » exits must then have returned sooner than we have 
assumed (unless they spent the night out). Thus again our result is too large. 
The errors of the morning and evening do not compensate each other. 

Such mutual compensation does indeed occur in one species of long voyage, 
that infinite one from which no traveller returns. Those who have finished their 
course are said to deposit their corpses outside the city walls-—with a posthumous 
utilitarianism worthy of Bentham. Others are cut off untimely by enemies, in 
particular man. When we observe the mountains of the dead accumulated in 
bottles which the gardener or housewife has baited with beer or sugar, a doubt 
may arise as to the accuracy of a calculation which is based on the assumption 
that those who go out come in again. It will be found, however, that these 
fatalities derange the morning and the evening observations in opposite directions. 
The morning average is too large in the case of infinite voyages for the same 
reason (explained in the preceding paragraph) as in the case of merely long 
voyages. But the evening average is now too small. For the exits which really 
correspond to the last 2 entrances are not, as we have assumed, the last 7 exits, 
but a somewhat earlicr set: certain » ont of the last (n — r) if, out of that 
number, 7 individuals have gone out to return no more. Accordingly the real 
(Sr — St) +n is larger than we have put it. Thus the two results are mutually 
compensatory. Their close agreement seems to show that the mortality among 
the workers is not very great. 

There is another scruple which may also be expressed metaphorically. Our 
evening method applied to the periods preceding the flood to determine the mean 
lifetime would be slightly vitiated by the survival of Noah and his family. Their 
births would figure among the ¢’s but not their deaths among the 7’s; and accord- 
ingly eight earlier 7’s would be included among the mr’s than there ought to 
have been. ‘The resulting mean lifetime would be pro tanto too small. It might 
be hoped that this error would be counteracted by the use of the morning method 
in the period after the flood. Not so, however. The deaths of the eight persons 
now figure among the 7’s, but not their births among the ¢’s; and accordingly 
eight later births are included among the zé’s than there ought to have been. 
Thus the resulting mean lifetime will be again too small. 

Analogously it is conceivable that the twilight voyages, both in the evening 
and in the morning, are not really shorter, but are made to appear so by the 
circumstance that a certain number of those who go forth in the evening do not 
come home till morning. The fact that the observations recorded in Table VII 
were performed on the morning (27th September) following the evening (26th 
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end of Table Vil—after minute 854—and a tract of entrances 
at the beginning of Table I1X—before minute 15°5. These 
observations need not be wasted; they are capable of yielding a 
sort of bye-product, a collateral proof, by way of the “‘method of 
‘** exclusion’”’ which was explained at the beginning of this section. 

Suppose that at 7.1 a.m. on the morning to which Table VII 
refers the gate had been closed. There would have been excluded 
a number equal to the number of recorded exits not cancelled by 
entrances: that is the sum of the items in Col. 4 from 85-4, to the 
end; that is 90. Also the flow of wasps appears tolerably steady 
at that time; only a slight tendency to increase is shown by the 
preponderance of exits during the preceding half-hour orso. For 
instance, from 70 (exclusive) to 100 (inclusive), that is between 
6.31 A.M. and 7.1 A.m., there occurred 167 exits and 154 entrances. 
Let us take the mean of these so as to get rid of the influence 
of unsteadiness as far as possible. Then we have for the flow 
per minute } (156 + 161) + 38. Whence mean duration of 
voyage = number excluded + flow peo lag 16-7. Had 

156 + 167 
we bkased the flow on 20 minutes observations, the result would 
have been 10-4. 

Likewise from Table IX we find that if the gates had been 
closed at 4.42 p.m., there would have been excluded a number 
equal to the sum of the items in Col. 4, from o to 15°5, that is 
133. The flow also at that period appears to be fairly steady, 
only a very slight tendency to decrease being shown by the 
preponderance of entrances over exits. Taking the average for 
the first 20 minutes, we have 4 (160 + 164) +20=8'1. Had we 
taken the average for 30 minutes the result would have been 7°9. 
Putting the mean of these two results, 8, for the flow, we have for 
the mean duration of a voyage 183 +&8=16°6. The consilience 
of these independent methods is mutually confirmatory. The 
statistics of wasps—lke their nests—are coherent and compact, 
held together by a plurality of parallel supports. 

It is a vital question whether the constants determined for one 
vespiary can be extended to another. The presumption raised by 
previous experience in favour of this induction is confirmed by the 
observations embodied in Table XI relating to nest H, which was 
situate at a distance of about 100 yards from nest G with which 
we have been dealing. The observations were made on the after- 
September) on which were performed the observations of Table IX, forms no 
guarantee against this kind of error. To settle this doubt I corked up nest G one 
night after closing time, and found next morning, about two hours after sunrise, 
only three individuals hanging about the closed gate. Presumably, unless the 


number of those who spend the night out is considerable, the results obtained for 
the daylight voyages would not be affected by the incident in question. 
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noon of 7th October, 1895, from 4 P.M. up to closing time, which 
occurred at 5.47 p.m. The deductions from these observations are 
given in Table XII, according to a plan with which the reader is 
by this time familiar. It will be seen that the agreement between 
the evening experience of nest G and nest H is very close; as 
close as could be expected considering the small numbers and 
large modulus. The chief difference is that in nest H there is no 
indication of the voyages being shortened as night approaches. 
Indeed, they rather appear to be lengthened, the first figure in 
Col. 10 of Table XII being 17°5 larger than any one, and than the 
mean, of the remaining figures in the column. That appearance 
may well be accidental, considering the small number of observa- 
tions which go to the figure in question, 19, with a modulus perhaps 
of 2 or 2°5 for the difference between this figure and the mean of 
the remaining ones. But the difference between 17°5 in Table XII 
and the corresponding figure in Table X may well be significant ; 
especially as the hypothesis that in nest H the twilight voyages 
are of full length derives some confirmation from a set of obser- 
vations—unfortunately rendered imperfect by interruption—which 
were made on nest H another evening, during the last 40 minutes 
before closing time.” 

We may apply the method of exclusion by supposing the gate 
to have been closed at or soon after 4 p.m., e.g. 4.27. Then 51 
(219 entrances — 168 exits, subsequent to 4.27 P.M.) would have 
been excluded. For the flow we may put 4 (99 + 91) + 27, 
(99 being the number of entrances, 91 the number of exits in the 
first 27 minutes) = 3°52. 51 + 3°52 = 145. If the gates had 
been closed at 4.15 p.m. the result of the calculation would be 151. 

As the result of this long section, I think that we may with 
some confidence put about a quarter of an hour as the mean 
duration of a wasp’s voyage. 

V. We have next to determine that part of the cycle which is 
spent in the nest.’* Thatit occupies some minutes may be inferred 
from the observation that in small nests some minutes often elapse 
between an entrance and an exit. Forexample, in a nest observed 
by me on Ist August, 1895, the whole movement during half-an- 
hour, was as follows :— 


17 It may be worth recording that G worked at least 17 minutes longer after 
twilight on the evening of 27th September than did H on the evenings 4th 
October and 7th October—both very gloomy evenings. 

% Cp. above, p. 361, par. 1. 
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10:19 PAM eres Exit One Wasp 
10.208 Ga oes 
AKA Bom Oh: 
LOOT Lee Fe 
10.30 30, eae eee Enter 
LOSS a ear “i 

10,355 eee A 
10.3755 dpe Exit 6 
10:395 0) peer 
10.45 Sj, 2 Gee aa; 
10.4655) eee Enter : *3 
10.4704 eis f 
1LO:43Re fo ee 6 











It is clear that the wasps who went at 10.30 a.m. must have been 
at least 7 minutes in the nest. The three wasps who issued at 37, 
39, and 45 minutes past 10, were either identical with the wasps 
who entered at 30, 31, and 35, in which case the mean time spent 
in the nest was 83 minutes; or, they were not identical, in which 
case the mean time was greater than 8°3 minutes. The wasps 
who issued at 10.45 must have been at least 10 minutes in the 
nest. 

This inference is confirmed by observations relating to some of 
the principal operations which are carried on in a vespiary. 
Importers of sweets, it may be inferred, from the observations 
adduced in our first section, do not on an average spend more than 
8 minutes in the nest; and must spend a good part of that time 
at home, unless the way is long, or they loiter on the way.” 
Importers of wood have been observed by me, in a nest from 
which I removed part of the surrounding earth, to spend some 
minutes in laying on that material over a part of the communal 
roof; how many minutes I have not noted. Also exporters of 
earth have often been observed by me, in the same nest, to spend 
more than 5 minutes in getting ready a cargo. But I do not 
know whether these exporters are absent for an average time 
from the nest.” 

Altogether it would be safe I think to assign 4 or 5 minutes for 
the subterraneous part of the mean cycle. 

VI. One advantage of knowing the duration of a cycle is that 
we have thus a rough and ready method of determining the 
number—or rather an inferior limit to the number—of the working 


19 T am not sure that they fly direct to the nest. I have repeatedly placed 
sweets near a wasp’s nest and observed that only a small proportion when charged 
go straight to the nest. ‘The rest fly right off, perhaps to clean themselves after 
alighting on a tree—as I have observed in one instance—before going into the nest. 

20 They seem to carry the earth unnecessarily far. 
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population. For by the lemma above stated,” the number of 
wasps required to maintain the traffic must be equal to the flow of 
wasps per minute multiplied by the number of minutes in a cycle. 
To vary the enunciation, if we regard each individual as a sort of 
cog in the great wheel of trade, which revolves uniformly at such a 
rate that n cogs pass a fixed point per minute, and a complete 
revolution is performed in 20 (or 25) minutes, then the number of 
cogs say N = 20 X n (or 25 Xm). But the number of wasps engaged 
in driving the wheel of trade N is not the same as M, the number 
of adult workers. [For N is less than M by the number of adult 
workers who are not engaged in external trade.” Also M is less 
than the total population, by the number, often considerable, of 
queens and idle males. 

We shall fall into error if, in order to compare the population 
of different nests, or the same nest at different times, we assume 
that the proportion between the number of those engaged in 
external trade to the total population is constant. It is thus that 
some exponents of the quantity theory of money talk glibly of the 
ratio between credit payments and cash payments, oblivious of the 
possibility that the ratio is not constant, but may vary with the 
greater or less difficulty of procuring gold. 

The variations in the proportion engaged in external trade may 
be estimated by comparing the mean traffic (exits + entrances) 
per minute, for the same nest at times not widely different. But 
before making this comparison, we must be sure that the difference 
between the means of average is not accidental, but indicative of 
a change in the set of causes influencing the traffic at the respective 
periods. This assurance is afforded by the theory of errors which 
I have explained in a former number of this Jowrnal. The dif- 
ference between two averages founded respectively on m and n 
observations is not accidental if it exceed what may be called 
‘“‘the limit of accidental difference,” namely :— 


aX i ra x Modulius ; 


1% 17 


the “modulus” being a coefficient, which for wasps’ nests of an 
ordinary size I have found to be 8:5.% Table XIII shows some 
comparisons verified by this theory. 


pe oGl. 

22 Tncluiding those who by reason of thcir tender age are not fit for out-of-door 
work; not a great number if it be true, as Réaumur says, that a wasp goes out to 
work on the very day on which she attains maturity. 

#3 Jubilee Vol., loc. cit. Cp. above p. 363, showing that for a small traffic 
the modulus is relatively greater. 
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Of the causes of difference in the traffic, one of the most 
obvious is the coming on of evening. For example, consider the 
record of the traffic of nest A after 6.19 p.m., 6th September (1884), 
presented in Table XIV. 


TasLeE XTV.—Showing the Decline of Traffic with the Coming on 
of Evening. 





Total Traffic 
Period, (Entrances + Exits) | 
Per Minute. 





Gil Orb BOM eke. casas 29 











Gio SO AME NO ace acek 19 
G:4 20.54 PMY yeas sits coe PVs 














The influence of Hesperus has been more fully exhibited in 


Tables IX and XI. 

VII. Owing to the variations in the traffic which have just 
been proved to exist, the formula for the working population, which 
was proposed as rough and ready, is found to be rough indeed, 
since it affords only an inferior hmit to the population, but not 
ready, since in order to secure an approximate limit, we must 
endeavour’ to observe the largest possible flow. The numbers 
given by the formula and by an actual census* in certain instances 


are shown in Table XV. 


74 T saw no way of taking the number without taking the lives of the inhabi- 
tants. I effected my purpose partly by intercepting individuals, usually with « 
second object in view (see p. 362 e¢ seq.), either as they returned to or as they 
issued from the nest; partly by pouring tar oil into the nest overnight. The terms 
“counted outside” and “counted inside”? in Table XV_ designate these two 
methods of taking the census. The second operation was not always completely 
successful; hence the necessity of resorting to estimates in two of the instances 
in Table XV. 

T should add that queens have not been included among the observed numbers 
in Col. 3 of Table XV; but that males have not been excluded, partiy because it is 
difficult to distinguish them from workers, partly because | believe they may form 
part of the flow on which the calculated numbers in Col. 3 are based. 


nD 
Q 
to 
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TasBLeE XV.—Showing the Correspondence between the Magnitude of the 
Population and that of the Traffic. 






























































Designa- Largest Inferior Actual 
tion Observed Limit Number of Remarks 
of Nest. Flow. Calculated. | Population. 

IBS Pe owosceate 2°5 50 233 65 counted outside; 1468 counted 
inside. 

UES soi, etteuse ss 11:0 220 588 420 counted outside; 168 counted 
inside. 

Gsniiae: 14:0 280 (?) 500 221 counted outside; 156 counted 
inside; 100 estimated to have 
deserted (exclusive of queens) as 
the nest was being dug up; 50 
estimated to have otherwise es- 
caped count (?). 

Pee oes 160 320 640 120 counted outside; 519 counted 
inside. 

Ceri. 25°0 500 1,350 850 counted outside; an immense 
remaining swarm estimated as 500. 

Dts 30:0 600 1,610 104 counted outside; 1,506 counted 
inside. 








It will be seen that the inferior limit given by the formula 
is very inferior. There is a rough correspondence between the 
magnitude of the flow and that of the population. 

The proposition that the circulation is proportioned to the 
numbers in a wasps’ nest, 1s about as true or as false as the 
proposition that the level of prices varies as the quantity of 
metallic money. 

I trust that the analogy of these studies with human statistics 
may justify their insertion in this Journal. The trade and in- 
dustry which we have investigated may be petty interests, but 
by their regularity and orderliness they are particularly well cal-— 
culated to furnish specimens of statistical methods. 


** Admiranda levium spectacula rerum ”— 


What the poet says of bees, the statistician finds true of wasps. 
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1.—The present Population of the United Kingdom, 5th April, 1896. 
By G. B. Lonestarr, M.D., F.R.C.P. 


TEN years ago I attempted in the pages of this Journal to 
estimate the then population of the United Kingdom by a con- 
sideration of the available data as to births and deaths, emigration 
and immigration, for the five years that had elapsed since the 
census of 1881. 

The official estimate, based on the hypothesis of constant 
increase, amounted to 36,776,054, but my estimate fell short of 
this by 476,435. 

Five years later, applying a similar but more elaborate method, 
I showed in the Hecouomic Journal for June, 1891, that there was 
good reason to believe that the census, then recently taken, would 
prove the official estimate to be greatly in excess. The facts 
turned out to be :— 


Official) estima tes uauiie.scbaiess. vases deessbonedeods 38,652,244 
M ypestlinatbe siete saorisrioercrsecsesosusncdeevenstiazes 37,813,049 
Cenaiise US [piace st evap tessntse ceeon he ciecsicans viene 37,142,022 


The official estimate was therefore 919,322 (or 2°44 per cent.) in 
excess of the facts, whereas mine was only 80,127 (or o'21 per 
cent.) in excess. It is obvious that these figures go far to prove 
the substantial accuracy of my estimate for 1886. 

The requisite data for applying to the present year the method 
adopted in 1886 are given in the six short tables that follow :— 


Tasie 1.—Population Hnumerated 5th April, 1891, and Estimated for 
5th April, 1896, on the assumption of the same Rate of Increase being 






































maintained. 
1891. 1896. Change in live Years. 
England and Wales ....|. 29,002,525 30,646,480 Increase 1,643,955 
OE 4,025,647 4,179,C25 % 153,378 
PPR ai eos to evvedsscnes, 4,704,750 4,485,973 Decrease 218777 
United Kingdom ........ 37,732,922 39,311,478 Increase 1,578,556 
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TABLE 2.—Arithmetical Mean of Populations in Table 1, and Means 
of the Annual Birth and Death- Rates, 1881-90. 





Population. Birth- Rate. Death-Rate. 
































England and Wales .....° 29,824,503 32°'5 19°1 
Sootlaidaoctentvuns | 4,102,336 32:4, 19°2 
Lroland Se Features | 4,595,362 23°3 17°9 
United Kingdom ........ | 38,522,201 ae ae 











TABLE Ee: Deaths, and Natural Increase in Five vey 
April, 1891, to April, 1896, calculated from Data in Table 2. 















































Births. | Deaths. Natural Increase. 
England and Wales a 4,846,482 2,848,240 1,998,242 
Scotland fy ...c.::-.hwec es 664,578 393,824 270,754 
roland 5 cast: sccatseen | 535,360 411,285 124,075 
; grr arms 
United Kingdom ......... . 6, 046 420 a 3 653,3 349 2,393,071 





Tase 4. —Births and Deaths Registered in Five Years, April, 1891, to 
April, 1896. 






































Births. Deaths. Natural Increase. 
England and Wales .... 4,531,464 2,763,862 1,767,602 
Scotland. «2.4.42 50 woes 628,403 387,506 240,597 
Jreland:0.....2 8 ioe 528,832 423,051 106,781 
United Kingdom ....... 5,688,699 © 3,074,719 2,113,980 











TABLE 5.—Luxcess (+) or Defect (—) of Actual Numbers in Table 4 


compared with Calculated Numbers in Table 3 





















































Rirths, Deaths. Natural Increase. 
England and Wales ..... — 315,018 — 84,378 | — 230,640 
Seotland 10k Aes — 36,175 — 6,018 — 30,1597 
dedland. Guunee, CE AT | — 6,528 + 11,766 — -18,294 
United Kingdom ........ — 357,721 — 78,630 — 279,091 








It appears from Table 5 that the births have uniformly fallen 
short of the calculated numbers, and that this is also true of the 
deaths so far as England and Waies and Scotland are concerned, but 
that in Ireland the deaths have somewhat exceeded : anticipations. As 
a net result the natural increase of the United Kingdom is 279,091 
less than would have resulted from a continuance of the conditions 
of the preceding decennium. In the quinquennium 1881-86 the 
corresponding defect was only 77,733, but, as has been often 
remarked, the dominant factor in determining the changes in the 
rate of growth of our population is migration, 
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TABLE 6.—Luacess of Emigrants over Immigrants, British and Irish 
Origin only. 


Pall Gecenniuiy, LBRT-GO sil cesrcosseteccsteaeees 864,162 
PG CARB I DL GO geese ne cnsiedieyuceeay Viseraes AAAI OTL 
I SOLERSG- PE, Meant dae etitacces ees 416,251 





Table 6 shows a great falling off in the net emigration, 
amounting to no less than 416,251. 

We have therefore the population unduly increased by defect 
of emigration, and unduly decreased by defect of natural increase, 
resulting in a net increase amounting to 137,160 in excess of the 
estimate. 

It will be observed that the emigration figures in Table 6 are 
for calendar years, and as emigration in the first quarter of 1891 
was more active than for the corresponding quarter of the present 
year, a correction should be made. As, however, the complete 
figures are not published for quarters, this is difficult to do. 
Assuming the proportion of net emigration to gross emigration 
to have remained constant, 2,544 should be added to the estimate 
to allow for this :— 











Falling off in net emigration ................ + 416,251 
u natural increase ...4.....,...... — 279,091 
Net mcrease | seats. toate + 137,160 

Further falling off in net emigration ae ae 
in first quarter of 1896, say ..........+ 2044 
+ 139,804 





Therefore the method adopted in 1886 indicates that the growth of 
the population of the United Kingdom is now more rapid than in 
_ the past decade, my estimate indicating an excess in the five vears 
of 139,804 over the official estimate of the Registrar-General. 

But since 1886 great improvements have been made in the 
record of migration, the exchange between this country and the 
continent of Europe, which was formerly neglected, being now 
known approximately. ‘he returns now give a new datum, viz., 
the Summary of the General Passenger Movement. Vhis has resnited 
in a net balance outwards in each of the five years under consider- 
ation amounting in all to 379,125, so that we can make a direct 
estimate, thus :— 


Natural increase in five years, April, 1891, to 


tse TBD GENEL pact ERC Oe Soha 8 Pao LE 9Eo 
Batauce of passenger movement, 1891-95, | 4 
TE PAC TL Be esse th eee Rca tah oa Ned Oe cerant oe cha ae f 3793125 





+ 15734,855 








Correction for lst quarter, 1896 ................- NE 2,644 
TOV ERG 1 OPV OANS oy a0 .te<- ssh ccs vee cdnenetuicedenseeeenses + 1,737,499 
Increase of official estimate 0.0... cee eee + 1,578,556 

ixvess of my estimate ............... + 168.943 
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I have applied the same correction to the figures for emigration, 
since it happens that the number of “alien immigrants not stated 
to be en route to America”’ is almost identical for the two quarters, 
viz., 6,586 and 6,553. 

The second estimate is higher than the first, but only exceeds 
it by 19.139. It might appear to be the more trustworthy of the 
two, since it does not depend upon assumptions or calculations, and 
its errors are consequently only those of the official figures upon 
which it is based. Sir Courtenay Boyle says in his last report: 
‘‘'There is every reason to believe that the figures . . . as to the 
numbers of passengers in each direction are approximately com- 
plete ; any shght omissions that may possibly exist would apply 
on both sides of the account, and would not materially disturb the 
balance, which is no doubt sufficiently accurate for all practical 
purposes.” But, as Sir Cenrtenay Boyle has pointed ont, a large 
number of seamen are included amongst the immigrant aliens, but 
these, when putting to sea as part of the crews of English ships, 
are not reckoned as emigrants. The total number of such seamen 
recorded in the last five years amounts to 49,621. It has been 
suggested that these should all be deducted; but it should be 
mentioned that the number of foreign seamen enumerated in 
England and Wales increased from 9,978 in 1881 to 15,083 in 
1891. There would seem to be no means of getting at the exact 
facts until the simple process is adopted of recording the total 
numbers carried, crews as well as passengers, upon all vessels 
arriving from or clearing for foreign or colonial ports. However, 
we must do the best we can with the facts at our disposal; IT shall 
therefore deduct 10 per cent. from the 49,621 to allow for men on 
board ships in British ports and unemployed. Thus :— 











NecOnd @stdIN Ales wl. iki. tie.. ita a este, obec eente eles 1,737,499 
Tieeaisailorgeie rears. attis. hu Alois. ccsiadbtegectusateneeen eoeye —* 49,621 
1,687,878 
Add to per cent. for sailors in Great Britain... + 4,962 
1,692,840 


This number falls short of the first estimate by 25,520, but is 
114,284 above the official estimate of the Registrar-General. 
Supposing it to be correct, and I do not see how it can err by 
more than + 25,000, it does not prove that the British and Irish 
population has increased more rapidly than in the last decade (for 
that is not the case), but that it has been more stay-at-home. In 
proportion as the United Kingdom has gained, the colonies, and 
still more the United States, have lost. 

To apportion the increase between the three kingdoms is a 
much more difficult matter. The Registrar-General of Ireland 
estimates the population of that island for the middle of each year 
from the recorded births, deaths and migration. The number for — 
April, 1896, can be obtained by interpolation :— 
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Population of United Kingdom, Census 1891 .... 37,732,922 
Add estimated increase to April, 1896... 1,692,840 
CPG eae tol ae Bile LS COL Mis sgsctreaveccatooetictnen'stiecdetsees 39,425,762 
Deduct estimated population of Jreland_............ 4,557,400 

Estimated Population of Great Britain... 34,868,362 





If we distribute this population between England and Wales 
and Scotland in the proportions which prevailed in 1891, we get— 








Hngland and Wales .....cccsecdieccesstesssees 30,618,423 
SEO RIMINI On sur acutian fees ecu hee se Mamad ilies gl lacaiends 4,249,939 
DROLET eeaiones ceocpetucd-ceisrenshy bese toe osha sndewnate 455575400 
Wanabede Kin Pom a. scrh socs.crgene-s-<Besactdarnnrs 34,425,762 





We know, however, that the natural increase in Scotland has 
not fallen off quite so much as in Kngland. Scotland in this way 
has gained about 1,000. On the other hand the Scotch emigrants 
have fallen off much more than the English, so as to result in a 
gain of some 12,000 to Scotland. We know, however, nothing 
as to the immigration into Scotland, or the movements of the 
Scots into England. I have transferred 10,000 from England and 
Wales to Scotland, and finally get this reSult, using round 
numbers :— 















































Corrected Mstimate. Viiicial Hstimate. luxcess+or Defect—. 
England and Wales ... 30,508,000 30,646,000 — 38,000 
BICOLIATIO Soo. ccciccechheeses- 4,260,000 4,179,000 + 81,000 
MOAI esdgeutanceee.s 4,557,000 4,486,000 + 71,000 
United Kingdom ........ 39,425,000 39,311,000 + 114,000 











The difference between my estimate and that of the Registrar- 
General is much less than in the case of the corresponding 
estimates ten years ago, and it is of opposite sign. My estimates 
of the several divisions of the United Kingdom are far more 
doubtful than the total, an error of + 50,000, or even more, 
would not surprise me. 

It may be noted that the population of the United Kingdom 
probably passed that of France in 1894, or even in 1893. 

[Since the above was printed the result of the recent Census 
of London has been published. The revised figures show an 
increase of 200,900 in five years, this being 13,289 less than the 
estimate based upon constant rate of increase, and 29,877 less than 
the natural increase, but quite double the estimate based upon the 
number of inhabited houses. The falling off in the natural 
increase has been counterbalanced by a falling off in the net 
emigration. But the population of the administrative County of 
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London has little bearing upon that of the United Kingdom, 
since it so largely depends upon intra-migration.—G.B.L. ] 





Il.—Application of the Method of Percentles to Mr. Yule’s Data on | 
the Distribution of Paupertsm. By Francis Gatton, F.R.S.' 


Wuewn any large group: of statistical cases is sorted into a 
hundred classes equal in number, and progressively increasing in 
value, the dividing values between the classes are called Per- 
ceutiles;” or, if into ten classes, they are called Deciles; or if into 
four classes, they are called Quartiles. The fiftieth percentile, 
the fifth decile, and the second quartile are consequently the same 
as the median. All other deciles, &c., are calculated on the 
same principle as the median, and in the way that Mr. Yule 
has already explained. Still, it will be convenient to workers 
to possess a form by which a complete set of deciles may be 
compactly worked out, so l'able A is printed as an illustration. 
its headings sufficiently explain the process, with perhaps the 
following exceptions: In the first column the entries at either 
end of the series have been thrown into the separate lumps 
of below 1°75 and above 10:25, while instead of the remaining 
entries appearing as in Table I (p. 347), under the form of 20, 2°5, 
&.. they are written as 1°75 to 2°25; 2°25 to 2°75, and so on, those 
bemg the values to which the former figures really reter. The 
small number of cases that fell exactly on the dividing lines 
had been sorted, as I am informed by Mr. Yule, as equally as 
might be into the adjacent compartments. The multiplier o'5 is 
introduced into column F, because the intervals between the 
successive lines refer to differences of o'5 per cent. Usually I 
calculate the o-5th and g‘5th deciles in addition to those given in 
the table. If the ends of the series were abrupt, the o'1st and the 
9‘gth might also appear. The deciles being merely a condensed 
method of description, those additional values should be selected 
that are most suitable to the intercomparison of the particular 
series that are to be dealt with. The 2°5th decile is identical with 
the lst quartile and the 7°*5th with the 3rd; they are not used 
here. The quartile (irrespectively of its + or — sign) in a 
normal (symmetrical) series, is identical with its ‘probable errer.”’ 
Table B contains the deciles 1 to 9, for each of the five years. The 


1 For Mr. Galton’s remarks in the discussion which followed Mr. Yule’s paper, 
see p. 350. 

2 The principles of the method of percentiles, and the ogival curve by which 
I commonly expressed them, are fully explained in my Natural Inheritance, p. 46 
(Macmillan, 1889); the particular form under which perceutiles or deciles are here 
used, was employed in a paper by me on “Assigning Marks for Bodily 
Hificiency,” see Report British Association, 1889, p. 475. 
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Distribution of Pauperism. 
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diagram is drawn from the contents of Table B, to afford a graphic 
view of the changes during the period under discussion. Table C 
contains three selections for each year from Table B, namely the - 
median, and the values of the deciles 2 and 8 after the median has 
been subtracted from them; it contains two simple deductions 
from these, and it also utilises the mean (its value having been 
taken from Mr. Yule’s Paper). The result is that four entries 
for each year give all the necessary data for such quantita- 
tive comparisons as statisticians want, between that and the 
remaining years. ‘Two other entries which have been deduced 
irom the above are added for convenience, making six entries in all 
for each year. The diagram and the small Table C appear to me 
simpler and more distinct, and to be as useful and accurate in the 
present instance for the ordinary purposes of the statistician, as 
are the five plates and the results of the elaborate calculations 
that accompany Mr. Yule’s paper. The former were compiled 
with ease; they show the changes of the median and mean 
from year to year; they measure the spread of each series by 
means of the difference between the 2nd and 8th deciles (which 
forms an excellent measure of the spread), and they give a 
fairly good indication of the symmetry or skewness of the curve 
(by the ratty which is entered in the bottom line) between the 
deviations of deciles 2 and 8. In a symmetrical curve those 
deviations being equal, the ratio is 1; in a skew-curve it is less 
than 1 when the mode is to the left of the median, greater than 1 
when it is to the right. Besides this, the data contain materials 
for applying the empirical method of Professor Yule by which, 
in numerous cases, the mode may be determined, namely that 
mode = {mean — 3 x (mean — median)} or, using w to express 
the entries in the second line of Table C, mode = mean — 3u, but, 
as the mean = median + w, this may be changed into mode = 
median — 2u. Anyhow the line w gives a second measure of 
asymmetry. Whenever the series to be dealt with are more sym- 
metrical than these, there is yet another result obtainable from 
such data as those in Table C, namely, the power of approximately 
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reconstructing the entire curve. It is effected by the help of 
the normal curve, and succeeds in not a few cases with curious 
exactness. The deciles of deviations appropriate to the normal 
curve, which have to be used for this purpose, are given in the 
bottom line of Table B. I have, for curiosity’s sake, attempted 
a reconstruction on this principle of the absent deciles in C, for 
the year 1891, which is, on the whole, the most symmetrical of 
the set, and find the errors of He to be o°rg, 0°07,'0°03, 0°01, 0O°O, 
Gio, "O"034°0'07,'0°09. 

Peouer form of reconstruction is by the extremely rude and 
scarcely defensible method, but still a sometimes serviceable one, 
of looking upon skew-curves as made up of the halves of two 
different normal curves pieced together at the mode. One must 
be guided by the run of the deciles to know whether this process 
would be tolerably successful in any particular case. On trying it, 
again for curiosity’s sake, with the present series for all the five 
years, there was of course no error for the 2nd, 5th, and 8th deciles, 
while as regards the other six (6 X 5 = 30 cases) I found the 
five largest “mnisfits to be o 33, 0°22; 0'22, 0°20, 0-94, and the five 
smallest to be 0°00, 0°00, OO, O'02, o'2. The average misfit of 
these six deciles in all five years was 0°09, but if the misfits were 
divided among all the g deciles, that 1s among 45 cases, the average 
would be 0 06. 

We have now to utilise the diagram and Table C for arriving 
at conclusions. The first obvious fact is that the year 1870 is 
quite out of the run of the other four years. What that run is 
can be seen by laying a narrow strip of paper on the diagram so 
as to entirely cover all that les between 1860 and 1881, then to 
connect with lines drawn on this paper the corresponding ends of 
the deciles above and below ; also to substitute in brackets (__), as 
below, the interpolated values for 1870 in the place of the observed 
ones. The lines and figures for the complete system will now 
run consistently ; they show a steady decrease in the median 
percentage of pauperism (as determined by the returns from 
unions), the figures being 6°26, 5:00, (4°26), 3°52, 3°20. There is 
also a general decline in its variability throughout the kingdom, 
the measures of the relative spread of the series being 4°31, 3°67, 
(3°08), 2°49, 2°20. Moreover the skewness diminishes regularly as 
shown by the line of w in Table C, which gives the figures 25, 20, 
(18), 16, 9. It is similarly shown by the increasing approach to 
1°0 of the values in the bottom line (with however one exception 
which also affects the interpolated value), viz., 78, 83, (80), 77, 88. 

When the strip of paper is removed and the year 1870 is com- 
pared with the rest, the temporary increase of pauperism from 
what may be called its normal rate of change, as expressed by the 
interpolated values, is very striking, namely, from 4°26 to 5-39, or 
by 1°13 per cent. In spread, the increase is from 3°08 to 3°68, or 
in the ratio of 1 to 1°2. The skewness diminishes at the same 
time in the ratioof { 5°39— 2 x (0'18)} to {5:39 — 2 x (0:06)}= 
503 to 527, or as 0:95 to 1. It follows that the distribution of 
pauperism as the years go by tends to assume a symmetrical and 
normal form. In other Frode: the causes of its variability tend to 
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become of the same general character as those which occasion 
errors in ordinary observations. 

I do not propose to analyse the causes of the march of these 
figures, having no special knowledge of the subject of pauperism, 
which I regret, as the year 1870 would apparently reward a com- 
petent attempt at analysis. These remarks are merely offered as 
an example of the method of deciles, with the hope of proving that 
it gives the quantitative results that are chiefly desired by statis- 
ticians, and a very graphic map of changes, by remarkably simple 









































means. 
TaBuE A, 
ms) :) (c:) oe ie ) (g-) Interpolated D eci les 
Pauperism. No. of | Sums of B | Successive) 1 —C D—-C on ee 
Bee Gent Wee | hein te tenthsofthe) (in each | multiplied | 1g gividea Wels 
er vent. c TOME VOp: |} total of B. row). into 0°5. by By * Order. (G+ A)+ 

Below 1°75 .... 7 7 — — — — — 
Mero.to 2°25°.... 7 14 — — — _ — — 
Bio, 2°75 ... II 25 — — sa = — — 
eee 325...) 21 46 59 13 6:5 0:23 Ist 3°48 

fo.., 3°75... 28 74 — — — a a 
Beto 5, 4°25... 33 107 118 11 a5 0°12 2nd ArT 
Bee. 5, *4°75 46 1538 176 23 115 0°21 3rd 4°96 
ee 25... 55 208 235 ag 135 0°34 4th 5°59 
Bee, 5°75 .«..: 40 248 — — —_ — — — 
me, 6625... 45 293 294: a 05 001 5th 6°26 
B2o,, 6°75 .... 44 337 353 16 8:0 0°23 6th 6°98 
no. 1°25... 35 372 412 4.0 20:0. 0°45 7th DAG 
ee 0°75 wb 44 416 — — — — —_ -~ 
mae, S25 «.. 31 447 470 23 Lis 0°43 8th 8°68 
moo,, 875 .... an 4I7 A; — — — — — —— 
oegone 69°25 .... 34 -508 ~~ — — -- -— — 
ee. 9°75 ..... ag 529 529 0 0-0 0-00 9th 9°75 
iio ,, 10°25 .... 11 540 — — — — — —- 
Above 10°25...) 48 588 --- —- — -— — — 
588 aoe a see ee oan oo ss 

















* By, in column G means the entry in column B that lies one line below that on which the 
~try in F is standing. Thus 6°5 is divided by 28, and 5°5 by 46. 
+ The second decimal is approximate. 





TaBLE B.—Deciles. 












































1st. 2nd. | 3rd. 4th. 5th. 6th. 7th. 8th. 9th. 
1850 ............1 348 | 437 | 496 | 5°59 | 626 | 698 | 7-70 | 868 | 9°75 
G0 ......+....| 2°65 | 3°34 | 3°83 | 440 | 5:00 | 5°63.| 6°33 | 7°01 | 7°94 
VN aie ee 291.357 | 4:19 |-4°75 | 5°39 | 5°99 | .6:55)| 7:25 ~| 8:06 
4 eae 2:00 | 2°44 | 2:81 | 319 | 3:52 | 388 | 4:34 | 493 | 5°57 
CV gear 172 | 217 | 254 | 2:88 | 3-20 | 3°54 | 3-92 | 4:37 | 4-96 








Decile deviations in a normal curve 
of which that for 2°5 = —1, and that for 75 = +1. 











| — 1:90 | — 1:25 | —0-78 | — 0°38 0:00 +0°38 | +078 | +125} +.1:90 
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TABLE C. 
Selected Data. 1850. 1860. 1870. 1881. 1891. 
MG ait ixcsnasnont sossesieeaeatoanateraas 6°26 5°00 5°39 mba to 3°20 
Deviations from Median ..... 
of the Mean (#) ..,...-...055. + 025 | +020] +005 | +016 | + 0°09 
of Deciketaitny ica — 1:89 | -166 | — 1°82 | — 1:08 | — 1:03 
of Decile 8 (w) 0.1... + 242) + 201 | +186) 4+ 1:41 | +117 
Spread between Deciles2and8| 431 | 3°67 3°48 2-49 2°20 
PaQUvided DY W...alter an 0:78 0°83 0:98 O77 0°88 














Note.—The signs of the deviations are disregarded in the bottom line. 








TIl.—Remarks on Mr. Galion’s Note. By G. U. Your. 


By the courtesy of Mr. Galton I am enabled to offer a few 
remarks on his preceding note, which was sent to me for criticism 
before communication to the Society. The somewhat wide range 
of points touched upon by Mr. Galton in this note and in his 
remarks at the meeting may perhaps be best considered under the 
separate headings of ‘‘ use of normal curves,”’ “ use of skew-curves.”’ 
and ‘use of percentiles.’ I will take them in the order mentioned. 

I. The distributions of pauperism given in the present paper 
seemed to be of special interest because they were markedly skew, 
and showed very characteristic secular changes. These changes 
are measured by the constants of the fitted curves. Normal curves 
are not skew, and consequently hardly suitable for illustrating 
changes in vewneee 

The attempt to use the halves of two different normal curves 
to represent the skew distribution seems undesirable for several 
reasons besides the lack of theoretical justification; (1) it really 
assumes a knowledge of the mode, which can only be given by a 
fitted skew-curve ; (2) it leads to sensible frequencies of negative 
pauperism ; (3) the skew-curve gives a much berter fit than any 
two halves of normal curves, presents a continuous distribution 
round the mode, and does ag lead to the absurdity of sensible 
negative panperisms. 

II. If it be objected, as Mr. Galton objects, that the evidence of 
the suitability of the theoretical curves used in the present case is 
somewhat doubtful, the answer must be somewhat of the following 
character: (1) the-e skew-curves have been shown to be available 
for statistics from the most diverse sources, giving extremely close 
fits where the number cf observations is large; their use is con- 
sequently (empirically) justified in any case unless evidence to 
the contrary is strong ; (2) but Mr. Galton’s chief evidence aguinst 
them is the position of the maximum ordinate of the observation- 
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polygon in 1850-60. I do not think however that the mode can be 
determined by eye for a small series of observations, the alteration 
of an ordinate or two of the frequency-polygon (even well within 
the probable error of the frequency of that ordinate) entirely up- 
setting one’s judgment. The general sweep of the observations, 
when we are dealing with an irregular polygon, gives the mode, 
and this general sweep can only be found by replacing the observa- 
tions by a theoretical curve. (3) I would call attention to the 
remarkably close fit of the left hand end of the curve ranges to the 
zero value of pauperism—is it likely that this would be the case if 
the divergences of the polygons from the curves were not merely 
random? (4) I would welcome a comparison between the fits 
given by the skew curves in the present case with the fits com- 
monly given by the normal curve; statisticians have, unfortunately, 
teo often taken the latter on faith without graphically exhibiting 
its goodness (or badness) of fit. Had they done so I think the 
enrve for 1891 would have been considered an exceptionally good 
fit, and the rest by no means exceptionally bad. A series of ster 
observations given by Airy as an empirical illustration of the 
normal curve gives a “ misfit’’ of 9 per cent.; an illustration from 
target practice by Merriman gives a misfit of 15°8 per ceut.! Yet 
these curves are apparently considered satisfactory. (5) The 
deciles, according to Mr. Galton, are a sufficient representation of 
the facts. But my curves give the deciles very closely. Con- 
sequently I conclude they are a sufficiently close representation of 
the facts. I have reckoued® the theoretical deciles for the set of five 
years, and in only four cases does a theoretical differ from an 
observed decile by more than o'1 per cent. of the population in 
receipt of relief. The results are exhibited in the table below, the 
upper row opposite each year giving Mr. Galton’s deciles and the 
lower row the decile from the skew-curve :— 









































Bijele ls. 1 Paes aes mn 5 6 7 8 9 

1850 248 | 437 | 4°96 |. 559 | 626 | 698 | 7-70 | 868 | 9°75 
a aaa 3°39 | 4:35 | 5-05 | 5°66] 628 | 7:00 | 7°68 | SGA | 9°85 
1860 2°65 | 3°34 | 3:83 | 4°40] 5:00 | 5:63 | 6:33 | 7-01 | 7:94 
Bapey cst" 2°54 | 3°30'| 3921 448 | 5°08 | 5°61 | 625] 7:01 | 8:03 
18" 2-91 | 3:57 | 419 | 475 | 6:39 | 5°99 | 655 | 7:25 | 8-06 
ppeay 2:90 | 370 | 4:25 | 4°82 | 5:36 |) 590 | 650] 7-20 | 815 
1881 2:00 | 2°44 | 2°81 | 3:19 | 3:52 | 3:88 | 4384] 493 | 557 
Nae 2:03 | 2:48 | 2°87 | 3°22 | 3541] 389 | 434]°479] 546 

1891 | 1-72 | 9:17 | 2:54] 288 | 3:20] 3:54] 392 | 4:37 | 496 
ov aaa 7a p20 Wek ba wre 8O eS 21s BSL.) B88 ee BoA As 




















3 The deciles.were obtained from the drawn curves by means of a Coradi 
Integraph; as with Mr. Galton’s deciles, the last figure is probably not quite 
exact. 
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III. The observed deciles, as given by Mr. Galton, do not 
seem to me really comparable with the skew-curves. The latter 
give the form which the observation polygon would probably 
assume were the namber of observations to be indefinitely increased ; 
they give, if desired, a system of theoretical deciles—the deciles 
that would probably be obtained from an indefinitely large number 
of observations. They give the mode and its frequency, the limit 
to the range, the interpolated frequency, &c. The observed deciles 
give none of these things; they only compare, as a method of 
representation, with the observed frequency-polygon. 

The method of percentiles may, in fact, often be a convenient, 
method of representing observations, but 1t must be remembered 
that it is only a method of representation, it offers no theoretical 
law of distribution or legitimate means of smoothing observations. 
Its wide adoption to give the results of statistical researches is 
even to be deprecated, for it frequently causes the omission of the 
very data upon which a real statistical theory could be developed. 





IV.—* Contributions to the Mathematical Theory of Brolution. Note 
on Reproductive Selection.” By Professor Karn Pearson, 
M.A., F.R.S., University College, London. Communicated 
by F. Gatron, F.B.S. 


[Communication made to the Royal Society, and published in the Proceedings, 
vol. lix, No. 357. | 


(1) Inarecent memoir (‘ Contributions to the Mathematical 
Theory of Evolution, III. Regression, Heredity, and Panmixia,” 
now in type for the Philosophical Transactions) I have found it 
necessary to note the difference in mean and variation of a popula- 
tion when (a) the individuals of a sex are taken into account once 
as mates (b) when the individuals of a sex are treated as parents 
or weighted with their fertility. The mean and variation of the 
population are supposed to be taken with regard to any organ 
whatever. If such a difference is found to exist between the 
variation curves for mates and for parents, then there is a corre- 
lation between fertility and the organ (or characteristic) measured. 
Under the action of heredity there will accordingly be a progres- 
sive evolution in this organ, unless this evolution be checked by 
some other factor of progressive change, e.g., natural selection. 
In my memoir I term this factor of progressive evolution 
Reproductive Selection.* Without wishing at present to publish my 


* The influence of variation in. fertility has heen considered by Mr. Romanes 
under the title of ‘‘ Physiological Selection.”’ but the idea he expresses by this term 
appears to me very different from that of reproductive selection. In mathematical 
Janguage, Mr. Romanes supposes the fertility curve and the correlation surfaces, 
owing to some cause or other, to become double-humped ; they may accordingly 
be resolved into two components, each corresponding to a distinct species. 
Physioiogical selection thus aims at an explanation of the origin of species. 
Reproductive selection supposes the fertility curve and correlation surfaces 
to embrace only homogeneous material, and it can accordingly never give 
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complete work on this subject, I should like to put on record the 
following conclusions already reached :— 

(2) Let any organ in individuals of one sex be selected, and let 
y be the fertility of an individual, whose organ differs « from the 
mean organ of all mated individuals. Let M, be the mean organ 
for all mates’, M, be the mean organ for all parents, 7.e.,a mate ° 
reckoned once ior each offspring. Let M, be the mean of the 
offspring for the same or any other organ, Pe one or any other 
number equally from each mated individual, let M, be the mean of 
all offspring. Let om, op, 09, 0, be the corresponding standard 
deviations, reckoned from the formula: o*? = (sum of squares of 
deviations) + (number of individuals), and Wiont regard to any 
special law of variation, such as Laplace’s law of errors. 

Let ry be the coefficient of correlation between parent and 
offspring, each parent being given only one or, at any rate, an 
equal number of offspring, 7.e., 7) 1s the coefficient of pure heredity 
for the organs in question, supposing fertility to be uniform, or 
at any rate to have no correlation with the organ or characteristic 
under investigation. Let p be the correlation between fertility and 
the given organ in the parent, and‘let v equal the coefficient of 
variation of fertility in the parent, 7.e., 1f ym be the mean fertility : 
v = of/Ym, Where of is the standard deviation of parental fertilities. 
Let y’ = y — Ym be the deviation from mean fertility of the parent 
with organ w. ‘The values of 79 and p are to be calculated from 
the formule— 

__ Sum of (deviation of offspring x deviation of parent) 


Number of pairs of offspring and parent X oy X om ” 


_ Sum of (deviation of mate x deviation of mate’s NG! 
Number vf mated pairs X on x of 





where, in 79, each parent is to be taken only once, or at any rate the 
same number of times. 

Thus, 7) and p are absolutely independent of any special distri- 
bution of variation. 

Then the following results hold if ~ be the number of mated 
pairs :— 


VENT OU ails a kite ieee ae oa, aoe lay eae Ob 
Ss Mae 4 Ae, ms 

ot, = om (Li pv?) ee see (ii). 
M, = My+rppvay...- eels laste eosreseeceseceee (a1). 


oO. . 
a? = 93} (Land + oP 2) @eeeecereeoen (iv). 


m 


rise to a new species; it is purely a source of progressive change in the same 
species. The only approach to a double hump which occurs in the curves of 
human fertility that I have dealt with is a secondary maximum at absolute 
infertility, due in all probability to artificial restraint on fertility. As those 
couples who fall into this component leave no offspring, they cannot give rise to a 
hew species. 

5 If there be preferential mating, Mm will not be the mean organ for all 
individuals. I have adopted the mate mean in order to free the investigations 
from the influence of this portion of sexual selection, 
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The first three equations are true, whatever be the distribution 
of variation in mates, parents, offspring, and fertility; the fourth 
equation assumes the standard-deviation of a fraternity or an array 
of offspring to be o)?(1—7,"). This result would flow for normal 
correlation between organs in parent and offspring, a type of 
correlation which holds closely for inheritance in the case of man. 
It would also flow from any law of variation which gave a constant 
coefficient of regression and a constant standard deviation for the 
array. What, however, is the important point is this, that no 
assumption has been made with regard to the nature of the 
fertility correlation. This is essential, as certainly in the case of 
mau this correlation is like the distribution of variation in fertility, 
markedly skew and not normal in character. Our equations 
accordingly amply cover facts, which they could not cover had 
they been solely based on the usual or normal theory of correlation. 

(3) By simply forming the means for any organ (or charac- 
teristic) for mates and for parents, we can ascertain from Equation 
(1), if there is or is not any sensible correlation between that 
organ (or characteristic) and fertility. Hquation (11) enables us to 
verify the value found for p, since op and co, are easily calculated 
when we know the distribution of fertility. If the correlation 
were normal S(#*y') would be zero, and this term it may reason- 
ably be expected will never be very large. When p has been 
found from Hquation (i), then Hquations (i) and (iv) give us 


M,— M) and o,— «9, or the measures of reproductive selection in 


its action on the mean and variation of successive generations. 

(4) I have applied these results to the only case—that of man— 
in which statistics are at present available. 

I find for upwards of 4,000 families, principally of Anglo- 
Saxon race, v= 0692, and for 1,842 families of Danish race, 
v =(0'652. This, considering differences of race, is a very satis- 
factory agreement. In the next place there appears to be a 
significant difference 0°278" between the mean height of mothers 
of daughters and the mean height of wives. Thus we have 
pUom = 0278", and since om = 2303”, it follows that pv = 0121. 


Now, the coefficient of variation for fertility in daughters is not 


quite the same, but still very nearly the same as that for fertility 
in general. We therefore find that p = 0:175 to 0:186, according 
as we use the first or second value of v given above. We therefore 
conclude that there is a sensible correlation (circa 0:18) between 
fertility and height in the mothers of daughters. 

Turning now to Equations (iii) and (iv), I note that 79, oo, and 79° 
are multiplied by the small quantities pand 1—(o,/om)*, and that 79 
and om only ditfer from rp and o, by quantities of the order p. 
Hence, neglected to a first approximation p?, we can use the value 7p, 
already known, for 79 in (111) and (iv) and the value oj, already 
known for og in (iii), we thus deduce— 


M, — M, = 0:081" 
o) — 69 =— 0-008". 
These are the effects of reproductive selection on the height of 
women. We thus see that the effect is to render women less 


~ 
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variable, and to raise their mean height. The quantities are very 
small, but it must be remembered that the process is secular. 
Thus, supposing reproductive selection to have been unchecked by 
natural selection, say, for forty generations, the mean height of 
women, neglecting small quantities of the second order, would 
bave been raised about 34 inches. <A factor which would alter 
stature by about 3 inches in one thousand years is clearly capable 
of producing very considerable results in the Jong periods during 
which evolution may be supposed to have been at work. In the 
case of both mean and standard deviation the changes from wives 
to daughters (0°25 and G:044"") are, in the only statistics at 
present available. far more considerable than the above values; 
but, it must be remembered, that other causes than reproductive 
selection are at work, such as shrinkage with age and the greater 
physical training of the young women “of to- day. 

(5) I have only been able to measure, so far, the actual value 
of the correlation between fertility and any organ in the case of 
stature in women. It would, doubtless, be more sensible in other 
cases, e.g., pelvic measurements. But there are certain considera- 
tions which may be referred to here, and which will sugzest how 
important—at any rate in the case of man—it is to take into 
consideration the influence of reproductive selection. 

From considering the fertility of man, in England and in 
Denmark, I conclude that 25 per cent. of the mated population 
produce one-half the next generation. ‘This is the gross fertility. 
Allowing for the selective death-rate—which I knew only for 
Denmark—27 per cent. of the mated population produced half the 
next generation. In other words, although natural selection tends 
to counteract reproductive selection by a death-rate which, it may 
be shown, rises continuously and uniformly with increased fertility, 


_ yet, in the case of civilised man, it is totally ineffectual as against 


reproductive selection. If we allow for the portion of the popula- 
tion which remains unmarried, we are well within the mark if we 
say that less than 25 per cent. of one generation produce more 
than half of the next generation. Correlation. therefore, between 
fertility and any mental or physical characteristic must work a 
progressive change. 

We know that there are very considerable race and class 
differences in the matter of fertility. It is very difficult to 
understand how these could have arisen by the action of natural 
selection combined with heredity, unless either (1) fertility be 
inherited, or (2) fertility and some inherited mental or physical 
characteristic be correlated. But either (1) or (2) involves 
reproductive selection. We have seen that there is evidence of. 
correlation hetween the stature of women and their fertility. 
There is also evidence of a correlation between fertility and class. 
Taking Copenhagen, for which alone we have satisfactory class- 
fertility statistics, it is possible to show :— 

(i) That the gross fertility of the artisan is more than the 

gross fertility of the professional classes. 

(ii) That the net fertility of the artisan is less than the net 

fertility of the professional classes. 


Paap ete 
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Thus natural selection, at first sight, checks reproductive selection, 
greater fertility connoting a greater death-rate; but we find :— 


(iii) That the marriage-rate of the artisan is so much higher 
than the marriage-rate of the professional classes, that 
the percentage ” fertility of the former considerably 
exceeds that of the latter. 


Thus, while a selective death-rate checks reproductive selection 
as between class‘and class, a selective marriage-rate, again, places 
reproductive selection at an advantage as compared with natural 
selection; the population would accordingly appear to be ulti- 
mately, and in the long run, reproducing itself from the artisan 
classes. 

I hope, later, to publish the analysis, curves, and statistics on 
which these conclusions are based; at present [ only wish to draw 
attention to the general result: that reproductive selection—at 
any rate in civilised man—seems a factor of evolution equipotent 
to natural selection, if, indeed, it be not prepotent. 


V.— British Agriculture in 1895. 


THE annual volume of Agricultural Returns for 1895 recently 
laid before Parliament (C-8073) embraces the usual information 
respecting areas and produce of the British crops, numbers of live 
stock, prices, imports of agricultural produce, together with 
statistics of foreign and colonial agriculture. 

The following passages are summarised from the report on 
these returns, presented by Major Craigie to the President of the 
Board of Agriculture :— 

Of the entire measured surface of land and water in Great 
Britain, covering 56,772,000 acres, woods and hill pastures together 
cover 15,000,000 acres. The cultivated area actually accounted 
for in the occupiers’ schedules in 185 as under crops or grass, 
temporary or permanent, is little more than twice this total, or 
32,578,000 acres. The area not brought into account under either 
of these groups includes all the territory occupied for non-agricul- 
tural purposes or covered by fences, water, roads, railways, towns, 
and buildings, as well as the surfaces incapable of profitable 
occupation, and those held in plots below the acre limit of the 
holdings whence returns are collected. 

The wide variation in the surface character of the areas of the 
districtive agricultural divisions into which Great Britain is 
divided for the purpose of the returns is shown, as regards the 
relative share of territory falling into the several categories just 
indicated, by the following tabular analysis of the totals, so far as 
distinguished for 1895 :— 
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; Returned as | Approximate 
Total Area anaes Area of Perma- Arabl 
Gee Mountain and rable 
Divisions. of Land Sera sta Meith Land nent Land, 
and Water. ; used Pasture. 
Plantations. for Grazing. 
Thousands Thousands Thousands Thousands |Thousnds. 
ENGLAND: see Note. of acres. of acres, of acres. of acres. | of acres. 
I. Eastern & North- 
, . 2 y: een il ye 
Eastern counties .. at 232, 70, 1,962, 4,312, 
Il. South - Eastern 
and Kast Midland Teta 593, 118, 3,053, | 2,612, 
BOUMUCS coi slaseoveee a 
Ill. West’ Midland 
and South-West- 8,111, 455, 329, 3,831, | 2,561, 
ern counties. ........ | 
IV. Northern and 
North-Western 9,808, 386, 1,587, 4,399, | 2,115, 
GOUNTICS .......ccc00000. 
MAT RS 1S WV . iddaedacvvaseoass 4,774, 182, 1,099, 1,979, . 860, 
SCOTLAND. 
VI. Eastern counties 6,545, 457, 2,127, 521, | 2,174, 
VII. Western counties} 12,909, 421, ryeapiig 866, | 1,338, 
Great BRITAIN _........ 565772, 2,726, 12,606, 16,611, | 15,967, 




















Note.—Division I. (a) Eastern counties, viz., Beclford, Hunts, Cambridge: 
Suffolk, Essex, Herts, Middlesex, London. 
(6) North-eastern counties, viz., Norfolk, Lincoln, York, 
EK. Riding. 
by II. (a) Sonth-eastern counties, viz., Kent, Surrey, Sussex, 
Berks, Hants. 
(0) East midland counties, viz., Notts, Leicester, Rutland, 
Northampton, Bucks, Oxford, Warwick. 
» If. (a) West midland counties, viz., Salop, Worcester, 
Gloucester, Wilts, Monmouth, Hereford. 
(6) South-western counties, viz., Somerset, Dorset, Devon, 
Cornwall. 
re IV. (a) Northern counties, viz., Northumberland, Durham, 
York, N.R., York, W.R. 
(6) North-western counties, viz., Cumberland, Westmor- 
land, Lancashire, Cheshire, Derby, Stafford. 





The varying division of the cultivated area between the 
permanent grass and the arable land of the last columns of the 
above table, during the past twenty years, may be shown by the 


totals returned in each category at quinquennial intervals, as 


























under :— 
‘Year. Arable. Pasture. Total, 
a =e Acres. Le eae Acres. ‘Oe Acres. 
Ue AN 18,104,000 13,312,000 31,416,000 
“Oe ee 17,675,000 14,427,009 82,102,000 
Ue ee 17,202,000 15,342,000 82,544,000 
Le eae 16,751,000 16,017,000 32,768,000 
SS 15,967,000 16,611,000 32,578,000 
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Significant as the figures are of an important change in the 
agriculture of the country, it is pointed out that they lend no 
countenance to the exaggeration not infrequently met with, in 
comments on the agricultural position, that between 3,000,000 and 
4,000,000 acres of land, which were under the plough twenty 
years ago, have since that date passed out of arable cultivation 
into grass. The mistake, so often made, arises from a failure to 
make due allowance for so much of the extension of the surface 
now returned as permanent pasture as is due to other causes 
than the laying down of arable land, considerable areas formerly 
regarded as uncultivated being annually brought into view in these 
returns, especially in the earlier years of this period. The actual 
loss of arable area in the interval covered by the last two decades, 
which may be said to embrace the period of depression, 1s 2,137,000 
acres. ‘The reduction of wheat growing alone accounts for most 
of this loss. Under this head there has been a total diminution of 
more than 1,900,000 acres in the twenty vears. 

More than a third of the decline in the arable area, and more 
than half of this reduction in wheat acreage, has occurred in the 
last five years of the twenty. The unprecedentedly large loss of 
more than 510,000 aeres in the wheat area, which occurred under 
the exceptional circumstances of the past season, was in part 
balanced by the larger use of the arable surface for grain crops 
sown in spring, and by the retention of a considerable portion of 
land under clover cr temporary grass. It was thus kept nominally 
within the arable category, the net shrinkage of which between 
1894 and 1895 did not therefore quite reach 200,000 acres. 

After dealing with the numbers of live stock in Great Britain, 
the report, combining the information for Ireland and the Channel 
Islands, gives for the United Kingdom the following summary of 
the agricultural position for the last three years :— 




































































United Kingdom. 1893. 1894. 1895. 

Crop AREAS. Acres, Acres. Acres. 
Area under all crops and grass ........ 47,979,698 | 47,919,830 | 47,883,133 
Permanent, pasture sssecrceressperoresnenssoa0: 27,700,381 } 29,578,400 | 27,881,117 
Avable laid. js Ui. icntie ees emace tae. 20,279,317 | 20,341,430 | 20,052,016 
CAPRICYODS ti wrac ON piers memes aie eee e snes 9,171,180 9,365,877 8,865,338 
Green ‘Gro ps! asf see ee. 4,462,755 4,486,092. 4,399,949 
Clover, &c., under rotation ................ 5,916,349 5,862,764 6,061,189 
Plaxo) idatec dt tee ee 68,715 102,622 97,225 
Koyo) Mere Prar ney ce nee 57,565 Rabies 58,940 
Small fruit <a e eee meee et ease 65,845 68,868 74,920 
Bare fallow" c.ctrcc. eee ts eee 536,908 395,682 494,505 

Live Srocx. Number. Number. Number. 
LOTS 68s 46s ROL 45. 30: ee eee eran St 2,079,587 2,092,290 2,112,207 
Cattl gis cs tik, che soe ees aed 11,207,554 | 10,780,796 |. 10,753,314 
Sheep, das. sits occas. fo eee ae are 31,774,824 | 30,037,818 | 29,774,853 
Pits Hakeem tee 2 hast hee ees 3,278,080 35794,043 4,238,870 
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Ageregating likewise the estimates of production, the produce 
of the crops of the United Kingdom, exclusive of the Isle of Man 
and Channel Islands which supply no estimates of produce, is 
shown for each of the past three years as under :— 









































Crops. 1893. 1894. 1895. 
Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. 
Da! Sn 21,073,515 23,857,839 21,809,523 
BPE Wire ca scsanne sa spedteess 8,218,249 9,825,079 9,378,559 
G5 6,364,106 7,588,048 4,785,638 
PG Oo oc. tahar se cccsece 607,881 899,714 708,311 
CASS ARS RES ee 594,556 448,637 591,467 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 
TLE a 6,541,000 4,662,000 7,065,000 
Turnips and swedes .... 31,110,000 30,678,000 29,221,000 
Bea ONL. 2c sietevedseckeest 5,225,000 4,310,000 6,376,000 
oa cn pase vtaaves sasedeehssns 9,082,000 15,699,000 12,238,000 














The estimates of the harvest of 1895 and those of the last 
three years may be shown as regards yield per acre by the follow- 
ing extract from a table, which gives the details since 1885 :— 





























j Hay Hay 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. Potatoes. (Permanent 
(Clover). Grass). 
Year. Average Average Average Average Average Average 
1885-94, 1885-94, 1880-94, 1885-94, 1886-94, 1&86-94, 
29°32 Bushels | 33°02 Bushels | 38°21 Bushels| 5°82 ‘l'ons 28°22 Cwts. | 23°86 Cwts. 
per Acre per Acre per Acre per Acre per Acre per Acre 
= 100. =) 100; = 100. =" 100. = 100: = 100% 
1893 .... 89 93 93 113 66 53 
“94. ... 105 104 109 95 Tes 120 
Up ee 89 96 97 114 96 80 

















Dealing with the prices of agricultural produce, the course of 
grain prices per quarter in each of the five-year groups making up 
the whole period of thirty years from 1866 to 1895 inclusive, over 
which the ordinary agricultural returns have been collected, is 
quoted, showing a general decline in the case of wheat of about 
49 per cent., in barley 35 per cent., and in oats 29 per cent. 
Three-fourths of the decline in wheat prices, and still more in 
those of barley and oats, occurs in the fifteen years since 1880. 




















Period. Wheat. Barley. Oats. 

SFE Nena Smee Cs Eenale 

MOGC— 70)" scscceiets: 54 = «8 38 11 25 6 
ie ey Oeacere. ats 54 8 39 5 26 3 
P76 SO Lele. 47 6 36 (5 24 38 
BOLE BD weoes 0c) vn) 40 1 31 2 2] 2 
BOC DOE Seek snnsecs ole. Oo 26 10 Liars 
NSS ee 7a fat 2 25 3 Ae) 
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It is pointed out with regret that no average prices of meat or 
other agricultural produce than corn are obtained on any similar 
system. In the absence of better data it has been customary to 
quote the normal but wide range of prices at certain markets, 
collected from a variety of unofficial observations. Quotations of 
this class per cwt. showing the averages for the same five-year 
periods are offered for beef, which show that the fall in the lower 
erades of meat is far more than in the better qualities. It is 
21% per cent. at the Metropolitan and 35 per cent. at the Dead 
Meat market of London between 1866-70 and 1891-95, while in 
the higher grades it is only 124 per cent. and 10% per cent. 
respectively at each place. The figures stand as under, those 
for the first named market being estimates of the meat in the 
living animals sold, sinking the offal :— 

















y . Metropolitan London Central ; Average Values 
Period. (Dead Meat) Liverpool. Glasgow. of Fresh Beef 
Cattle Market. Market. Imported. 
So ah AS tee eS mee eS. <Q. S. 7 th. ee nea nO oS see $0 Ge 
1866-70 |49 -to74 8/43 2to65 4/46 8to67 8 eras 57 3 
T7176 6906) RB C2400 = 4 74 8149 -— 078 Bil 6ani—ton ate come 
“76-80 |59..6,, 81..8/40 10,73: 6149. —,, 67, 8157.2 ,,,68 10 £3 4 
°81-85 |56 -,, 80 6|42 -,, 70 -—|42 —-,, 64 2/57 2,, 68 10 Ce 
86-90 |36- 2,66 6/29 25,57 2/82 8, BE 10144 4, 54°10! 44°" 9 
°91-95 |88 6,, 65 4/28 -,, 58 4/29 2,,50 2)35 -,, 538 8 41 2 

















Import figures are not available for fresh mutton until the year 
1882, when the arrivals of frozen carcasses from Australasia first 
became an important trade; but a similar comparison so far 
practicable, from the same markets and for the same groups of 
years, for mutton prices indicates a great rise of values between 
the average of the five years ending 1870 and the three periods 
immediately following. The market reports agree in showing a 
decline in the averages of the last decade. 





Period. 


81 


91 

















Metropoliton cubed oe is a pees Mas 

ead Mea iverpool. asgow. of Mutto 

Cattle Market. Market. t Imported. 

So OES OC ny 8s | 8. a. ISP ON ee Re oe ae ee San we 
1866-70 |49 -to79 4/46 8 to 68 10 — — — 
"71-75 |67 8 ,, 92 2152 6,, 80 6|61:10to79 4/64 2to74 8 — 
°76-80 65 4,95 8|/45 6,, 84 -|65 4, 84 -|56 —-,, 67 8 — 

-85 |68 10 ,, 938 4146 8 ,, 8210/60 8,, 80 6/58 4,, 68 10 eee 

86-901 51 45,°82 TOSS OS 7 261 4, 72° 4758 4a 707 = 4I 2 

-95 |51 4,, 80 6/28 -,, 67 8/44 4,,66 6/49 -,, 68 10 30+ 








The report concludes with comments on the tables given of 
agricultural imports, and notices of the prominent features of the 
colonial and foreign agricultural statistics embraced in the returns. 
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V1I.— Notes on Economical and Statistical Works. 


Letters of David Ricardo to John Romsay McCulloch, 1816-23. 
Edited with Introduction and Annotations by J. H. Hollander, 
Ph.D., Instructor in Economics in the Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore. (Nos. for September and November, 1895, of vol. x of 
the Publications of the American Economic Association. New 
York: Macmillan. London: Sonnenschein, 1896.) 

The letters published in this country ten years ago from Ricardo 
to Malthus (see Statistical Journal, vol. 1, p. 739, December, 1887) 
gave the public a taste of Ricardo’s quality as a letter writer. He 
wrote to his friends, if they were economists, very much in the 
same style as he wrote his books, and a collection of his letters to 
Malthus or to McCulloch is therefore a volume of Miscellaneous 


_ Essays by Ricardo on economical questions. In this case the topics 


range from consols, corn laws, bullion, machinery, and measure of 
value, to agricultural distress. foreign exchanges, the position of 
the Bank of Hngland, and the resumption of cash payments. 
There is besides a good deal about current politics. Ricardo, in 
spite of natural shyness, was by no means a silent member of the 
House of Commons, and his opinions on men and measures were 
very frankly expressed there. On the former he is still more 
frank, as might be expected, in his private letters. 

The discussions on monetary questions will be among the most 
interesting parts of the book to readers of this Journal. The 
criticisms (in Letter XXVI) of Mushet’s “tables exhibiting the 
gain and loss to the fundholder” from fluctuations of the currency 
between 1800-21 may be commended to the attention of all writers 
on currency in our own day. Mushet’s failings were not confined 
to himself or his generation. 

In a case where a good part of the importance of the collection is 
due to the personality of the receiver of the letters, the editor might 
have been expected to give less meagre notices of J. R. McCulloch. 
But Dr. Hollander deserves nothing but praise for his annotation 
of the several letters. His notes appear only where notes are 
necessary, and they almost invariably do their work of explanation. 
On page 113, where he gives up the text as it stands, we might 
suggest that the text is explained by page 108, 9,000 yards out of 
10,000 and 90,000 out of 100,000 being equally ;%ths, and equally 
allowing ;4th to the employer. It must be admitted that Ricardo 
was not altogether wrong in condemning his own style. 


Hssays in Taxation. By Edwin R. A. Seligman. 8vo., 434 pp. 
$3. New York: Macmillan and Co., 1895. 

While in England the systematic scientific study of the subject 
of public finance is making progress, the growing interest of 


English students will receive much assistance from the works of 


American writers, and particularly from those of Professor Selig- 
man. The present volume consists partly of essays already pub- 
lished in American journals, partly of new material. The States 
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of the American Union supply a rich variety of examples with 
which to illustrate such subjects as the General Property Tax, 
Taxes on Corporations, Double Taxation, and Taxes on Inheritance. 
Some of the complications which render classification difficult and 
confuse analysis, appear to arise from constitutional difficulties 
which could hardly occur under any other form of government 
than that of the United States. In the matter of practical reform, 
too, extraordinary difficulties arise. For example, the conclusion 
reaclied by the author is that the best mode of taxing corporations 
is on their net receipts. It appears doubtful, however, whether a 
State tax on the net receipts of transportation companies is not 
unconstitutional. Further, the levy by the Federal Government 
of such a tax, the proceeds of which might afterwards be appor- 
tioned between the various States, may also be unconstitutional, 
and even if this doubt should be satisfactorily put on one side, 
the adoption of such a course is highly improbable in the near 
future. Recourse to another plan is necessary, and that advised is . 
a tax on the market value of the stock of railway companies, plus 
the indebtedness, in the proportion that the mileage within the 
State bears to the total mileage. Immediately following this 
conclusion we read that we are, as yet, but on the fringe of the 
difficulties which the problem presents. 

In dealing with the General Property Taz, the American 
experience detailed most effectually disposes of the arguments 
sometimes advanced for the adoption of that system in place of 
our Income Tax. The tendency so persistently illustrated in our 
own country’s history is shown to be operative again in America, 
where the General Property Tax falls in great proportion on real 
estate, while other property escapes lightiy. 

A discussion of the Single Tax forms the third chapter of the 
volume. The results could hardly be more unfavourable to the 
ideal of those tax reformers who pin their faith to this form of 
tax. It is declared defective fiscally, politically, morally, and 
economically. ‘’he aileged benefit to farmers and to artisans is 
shown to be a mere dream, and the whole scheme unjust and 
unnecessary. 

The treatment of special assessments will be interesting to 
those who-are following the discussions on the ‘‘ betterment ” ques- 
tion in England. It is disappointing, however, to be referred for 
an adequate treatment to a monograph by a pupil of the author. 
‘The short chapter on the Betterment Tax contains little that is 
informing to the English reader. 

An account is given of recent reforms in taxation in Hngland, 
Holland, Prussia, and New Zealand. The principle of the pro- 
eressive estate duties is warmly approved and the English scheme 
of taxation as a whole is referred to thus: ‘‘ Further consideration 
of this point’ (the relation between general and local taxation)~- 
‘‘ perhaps the only important point in which the English system is 
still defective—cannot much longer be delayed.” Recent develop- 
ments render this further consideration more urgent than ever. 
{t is the reform in regard to local taxation in Prussia which evokes 
the admiration of Professor Seligman, who regards it as “an 
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achievement of sufficient importance to entitle Dr. Miguel toa 
high place in the ranks of fiscal reformers.” The significance of 
the fact of tax reform, almost simultaneously in the four States 
named above, widely different as they are in most respects, is 
noted. The reason assigned is that economic conditions are fast 
becoming the same in all parts of the civilized world, and that 
financial systems must change in accordance with this develop- 
ment. 

A chapter dealing with recent Huropean literature on the 
subject of taxation, and another on recent American reports on 
taxation, conclude the volume. American bibliographies dealing 
with works on the General Property Tax, the Corporation Tax, 
and Reports on Taxation, are appended to the sections con- 
cerned, 


The History of Local Rates in England. By Edwin Cannan. 
1896. 8vo., 140 pp. Longmans, Green, and Co. 

The services which the London School of Economics and 
Political Science is rendering the community are not confined, in 
respect to persons benefited, to such as are able to attend the 
lectures and classes organised by the director. The publication of 
researches made by, or under the direction of, the teachers of the 
school, extends those advantages to a much wider circle. Mr. 
Cannan’s little volume contains the material which he used for a 
course of five lectures at the school last winter. The author states 
that his subject is, in itself, a dry one, but, however that may be, 
the account he gives of the development of certain features of our 
system of rating possesses more than a passing and trifling interest 
in the light which it throws on some pressing practical problers 
of the present. To follow out, for example, the process by which 
contributions, intended to be levied in proportion to the ability of 
the persons contributing, came to be assessed on the value of fixed 
property possessed by the payer in the locality of assessment, in 
spite of the fact that this, though the most easily ascertainable, 
was far from a just measnre of ability, will be most instructive to 
many readers of the volume. The, illustrations from actual prac- 
tice given either in the text or in footnotes, are abundant, and are 
one evidence among many of the careful study devoted by the 
author to the preparation of the lectures here printed. 

An incorrect impression is given in the account of the land-tax 
(p. 118) by the statement that this tax was levied for a whole 
century at the nominal rate of 4s. in the £. Mr. Cannan is 
probably as well aware as anybody that this was the maximum 
rate, and that lower rates were frequent, a rate of 1s.in the £ 
having been reached in 1722 and 1733. 

A useful addition to the volume would be a page or two 
devoted to a list of the names of the chief works on the subject, 
even though, like the book itself, the list made no attempt to be 
exhaustive, and merely recapitulated the references in the foot- 
notes for the greater convenience of readers who may wish for 
direction towards a more complete study of points raised in these 
lectures. 
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Tife and Labour of the People in London. Edited by Charles 
Booth. Vol. vu. 7s. 6d. London: Maemillan and Co., 1896. 

The completion ot the task undertaken by Mr. Booth gradually 
approaches. Vol. vii continues the classification of the population 
by trades on the same lines as in the two preceding volumes. The 
trades here dealt with are those connected with dress, food and 
drink, dealers and clerks, those concerned with locomotion and 
with the docks, wharves and warehouses, including the coal porters 
gas workers, and general laosourers. In some of the smaller 
sections we find little more than a careful, if somewhat dull (to the 
general reader), record of the numbers and social condition of the 
groups dealt with and a few particulars of the hours of labour and 
rates of remuneration. In other cases, as, for example, in dealing 
with the millers or brewers or costers, a vivid picture of the 
operations in which these workpeople are concerned is briefly 
sketched for the reader. The question of underground bakehouses 
is discussed in one part; the proposals to replace some of the larger 
street markets by markets in buildings under the authority of the 
County Council are debated in another, the conclusion drawn 
being that such interference is in a high degree risky. Hlsewhere 
some of the leading results of the cab strike, the omnibus strike, 
and the great dock strike are enibodied in the accounts of the 
present condition of the groups of workers concerned. The detailed 
comparison, where it is possible, between earnings and comparative 
crowding, confirms tolerably well the general impression of a close 
connection between these two conditions of welfare, or lack of 
welfare. The usual tables and index follow. Vol. viii will bring 
the work to an end, and may be expected shortly. 


Les Classes Ouvriéres en Europe. Hiudes sur leur situation maté- 
reelle et morale. Par René Lavollée. Tome ii, Angleterre, pp. 656. 
(Guillaumin, 1896.) 

M. Lavollée, after an interval of ten years, has added England 
to his series of studies. In his first volume he had treated of the 
labouring elasses in Germany, Holland, Scandinavia, and Russia ; 
in his second, of Switzerland, Belgium, Austria, Italy, Spain, and 
Portugal. He has still his own country to deal with, and the pre- 
sent volume on England will enhance the interest of its successor, 
for comparison will be inevitable. Unfortunately, as he himself 
remarks, the interval needed for any work of the kind may 
witness changes that will make any record antiquated. He is 
content to present us with a glance at the present situation 
in each country, for what the glance may be worth. 

‘““Hnegland seems at present one vast workshop, of which 
almost the entire nation forms the working staff.’ Its pro- 
gress, especially since the repeal of the corn laws, has been 
enormous; and the growth of its power has been accompanied 
with a perceptible improvement in the condition of its inhabitants, 
‘‘ It remains to be seen however if this improvement has been 
general, and if all classes of society have shared in it, or if, on 
the contrary, the working classes, especially the manufacturing 
population, have not paid ransom for the prosperity of the rest 


s 
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by a depression of their material condition ” (pp. 14. and 15). This 
is the question which the facts and figures of his book are designed 
to answer. 

The numbers and distribution of the population of the United 
Kingdom are first given. Then follows the classification according 
to trades and professions; the general census of occupations is 
accompanied with a special enumeration of the occupations of 
women and young persons. M. Layollée notes duly the difference 
between Paris and London as commercial centres. Hnglish 
manufacture is spread over the greater part of the whole country, 
but all English commerce centres in London (p. 54). 

Legislation is next considered, There is a careful account at 
first hand of the Truck Acts, Factory Acts, &c., with a sketch of 
the work of the Labour Commission. He sees how far the ideas 
of the present generation have gone beyond those of the last, in 
countenancing, for example, direct interference of government with 
the sweating system (systeme de ressuage) (p. 156). The general 
criticisms on our “ profoundly Enghsh” factory legislation 
(pp. 167—72) deserve respect, especially since many are un- 
answerable. 

The heart of the subject is then reached. What is the condition 
of the working classes? Is it happy or wretched, is it becoming 
better or worse? M. Lavollée works his way to an answer by 
discussing one after the other the writings of Leone Levi on 
wages, the writings and evidence of Sir R. Giffen, and the reports of 
the Labour Commission. Both the majority and the minority were, 
according to him, right in their reports, for the former had their 
eye on the aristocracy of labour, and the latter on the proletariat 
(p. 197). He sees clearly that the unskilled casual workmen who 
are excluded from the trade societies have been, and must tend to 
be, rather depressed than raised by the progress that has benefited 
the highly organised trades and even the class just below these 
(p. 198). Details of wages are given from various government 
publications, especially the most recent of the Labour Department 
(chap. iv). The decline of the agricultural population seems to 
M. Lavollée a fact that would cause serious alarm in any country 
but England (p. 308). A survey of the working classes in London 
(3809—61) draws from M. Lavollée the observation that the ruling 
characteristics are inconstancy of work and wages, and an absence 
of organisation. He makes allowance for the special causes affect- 
ing the metropolis; and there is not much exaggeration in this 
judgment. He bears strong testimony to the intensity and 
pertinacity of Englishmen at work in contrast with all other 
Europeans (p. 363), and set in relief by the comparatively short 
hours of labour. He is not clear that a “legal working day of 
eight hours ” is really demanded by the great body of the workers, 
or really desirable for them (pp. 8362—93). 

After wages and hours of labour comes the standard of living. 
We have a discussion of workmen’s budgets ; and some interesting 
data gathered by Mr. Higgs and Mr. Aves for the Economic Club 
are credited to the Hconomic Association (pp. 414, 426). On the 
whole the author is satisfied that the English workman lives well, 
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if only he is in constant employment (p. 427), and if his rent does 
not go too high. Like many writers, M. Lavollée describes one 
type of building society, and thinks he is describing all (p. 461). 
The account (pp. 467--513) of trade unions is much more 
adequate, though the heading is made to include friendly societies, 
co-operative societies, and even burial societies (p. 475). The rise 
of the new unionism and its contrast with the old are carefully 
described (p. 491 seq.), and the new is found to be master of the 
situation. But, notwithstanding, M. Lavollée believes there is no 
such thing as English socialism (p. 515). For some true result of 
good all “parties in England work together (p. 533). We are 
thankful for the candid criticism of an intelligent foreign observer, 
and we take comfort from his praise, so far as it goes. 


Eingland’s Wealth, Ireland’s Poverty. By Thomas Lough, M.P. 
Svo., pp. xiv + 221. London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1896. 

We gave in March, 1895, in this Journal, some very striking 
and important tables relating to the financial.relations between 
Great Britain and Jreland which had then been laid before the 
Royal Commission appointed to consider this sabject. Mr. Lough 
bases his book on the fuller information now available, which has 
been contributed as a result of the labours of this Commission. 
The facts are certainly sufficiently startling, ard need no exag- 
geration to make them impressive. We are all aware that the 
population of Ireland is little more than half what it reached 
half a century ago. The taxation per head for imperial purposes 
is shown to have doubled since the first twenty years of this 
century, while in Great Britain it has fallen to one half of what it 
then was. The local taxation of Ireland has grown in even 
greater proportion than the imperial. Mr. Lough, as an Irish- 
man, writes strongly on the policy of taxing heavily tbe national 
beverage of the Irishman, while placing but a hght burden on 
that of the English, and perhaps many Englishmen will agree 
with him. One of the most striking and ominous points brought 
out in the book is that, after but a poor allowance for a bare 
livelihood, Ireland has but a five per cent. margin with which to 
meet the chances of weather or other disaster. Altogether a 
strong argument for some reduction in the financial burdens laid 
on Ireland is here presented. A series of tables is added, giving 
detailed figures on some important points, and there are some 
excellent diagrams. 


Report regarding the possibility of introducing Land and Agri- 
cultural Banks into the Madras Presidency. Vol. i. EF. A. Nicholson, 
Government Press, Madras, 1895. 

The inquiry of which this book is the outcome was ordered in 
March, 1892. There has been no unwarranted delay. Not only 
are the facts and figures for Madras fully presented (pp. 225—73), 
but there has been a careful survey (pp. 33—224) of such societies, 
associations, clubs, and companies in Hurope as are performing all 
or any of the functions of popular banks for agriculturists. There 


also the draft (pp. 325 seq.) of a Bill for the Madras Presidency 
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designed to supplement the Indian Companies Act of 1882 by 
a measure analogous to the Friendly Societies Acts and IJIndus- 
trial and Provident Societies Acts which facilitate institutions 
of “self help” in England, but have as yet no counterpart in 
India. 

Madras is not in the lowest depths of indebtedness. The ryot 
is not only the chief borrower, but he is the chief lender (pp. 15, 
17). Two-thirds of the mortgage loans are from ryot lenders. 
There is a mass of village credit granted in grain, which is 
borrowed for seed and returned at harvest; and the amount of this 
credit in kind cannot be calculated (p. 18). But, apart from it, 
the total debt of the rural population at the beginning of harvest 
is estimated at 45 crores in an ordinary year, making an average 
indebtedness of 13 rupees a head, and being in the aggregate 
three-fourths of the whole produce, which is reckoned as 60 crores. 
“If it be roultiplied by 5 to compensate for the difference in 
money value, and if the product, 225 crores, be supposed equal to 
225,000,000/. sterling (which is not the case), the amount of debt 
compares favourably with that owed by the rural populations of 
continental Europe” (p. 20). The rate of interest is, on the 
whole, not less than 15 per cent.; and what is wanted is to make 
this rate lower, while discouraging indebtedness and encouraging 
thrift. 

In the year 1850 a few Hindoo officials started in Madras 
town a ‘‘ Nidhi” or loan society (nidhi = fund) on the model of 
the English building societies, where members subscribed every 
month a fixed sum per share, and the funds were lent to members 
on mortgages. There was also in operation the ancient Madras 
system of “chit” (or note) fund, where the natives are accustomed 
to club. together small sums and allot the whole to the sub- 
scribers in turn. Whether assisted or not by such precedents, 
the new “ Nidhis”’ of 1850 spread rapidly in the town, and later in 
the country districts. They are now about 140 in number, a much 
greater number having failed (p. 259). As yet they serve the 
professional and commercial classes more than the agricultural, 
but they could easily be adapted to the needs of the latter, 
especially if the law be altered as desired (pp. 21, 22, 25, 
230, 242, &e.). 

The type of popular bank which Mr. Nicholson desires to see 
realised in Madras is the Raiffeisen. ‘ What is really wanted is 
the advent of men of zeal, enthusiasm, devotion, and perseverance 
who will take up the Western ideas and methods, and by personal 
labour solve the difficulties of the problem not on paper but in 
actual practice; the philanthropic reformers of the Hast must sit 
down in the villayes as did their prototypes of the West” (25). 
Jf Indian initiative were to achieve this task for Madras, there 
would be fresh hope for India. 

Mr. Nicholson does well to bring out plainly that we must not 
expect the borrowing of agriculturists to be purely for the par- 
poses of agriculture (pp. 16, 33—35), and that the professional 
money lender, whatever his drawbacks, is not the ogre he is often 


painted (pp. 19, 236—37, &ec.). 
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Money and its Relations to Prices, being an inquiry into the Causes, 
Measurements, and effects of Changes in Cleneral Prices. By L. L. 
Price, Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. (Sonnenschein, 1896.) 

These are the Newmarch Lectures delivered at University 
College, London, last year, and well worth publication in per- 
manent form. 

The Measurement of Changes in Prices is first discussed. A 
short account is given of the reasons for desiring such a measure 
as an index number; then comes a history of the various 
attempts to perfect that statistical instrument, now held indis- 
pensable by most authorities. We read of the attempts of Evelyn 
(1798), Lowe, Scrope, and Porter, now superseded by the more 
elaborate methods of our generation. The rival index numbers of 
the economists Mr. Sauerbeck, Mr. Palgrave, and Sir R. Giffen are 
described, and their merits weighed. What is wanted, Mr. Price 
insists, is a standard of deferred payments. Like other bimetallists, 
he seems to require not merely that by means of the index number 
we shall be able to supply the constancy lacking in money, but 
that our money shall have all the virtue of an index number (Price, 
pp. 9and 10). He admits himself that the requirement is probably 
not to be fulfilled (p. 39). It is because money cannot fulfil it 
over long periods, that we fall back on the index number. 

The second chapter, on the Economic effect o“ Changes in Prices, 
sums up in favour of the position that a period of rising prices is 
better for society as a whole than a period of falling (p. 68). The 
growing importance of the employer as distinguished from the 
capitalist has (Mr. Price thinks) made this conclusion more 
probable than ever (p.50). But it is clear that prices cannot always 
rise; and it is the favourite contention of bimetallists that their 
system would not raise prices but steady them. Why then this 
longing for a time of rising prices ? 

Chapters iii, iv, v, and iv are historical, dealing with the 
rise of prices after the discovery of America, their fall after 1810, 
their rise after 1850, and their fall after 1873. The last three of 
these chapters, based on comparatively certain data, and bringing 
us in closer contact with present conditions, are naturally the 
liveliest, if that be of any moment in a book not written to amuse 

but to instruct. There is much instruction in them, and the parti 
pris of the writer does not prevent him stating the facts candidly 
tor judgment. The suggestion that retail prices may have been 
kept from falling by the high wages of manufacturing labour, 
certainly deserves discussion. 


La Mesure de la Valeur et la Monnaie. Par Maurice Bourguin. 
8vo., 276 pp., §fr. Paris: L. Larose, 1896. 

It is rare to find a book which, dealing with the monetary 
controversy, yet contrives to keep almost entirely clear of the heat 
which that controversy develops. This difficult feat has been 
achieved in the volume before us, and, but for two points in it, it 
would have been unnecessary to use the qualifying term almost. 

The volume begins with an examination of the nature of value, 
and, after an admirable critical treatment of the Marxian theory 
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of value, develops the idea of value as something which is not an’ 
intrinsic quality of things, but springs from their relation to other 
things. The second part, two-thirds of the whole, deals with 
money as a standard of prices, and passes in review the various 
possible systems or combinations of systems of money. The author 
concludes in favour of international bimetallism, but does not 
omit to state the real difficulties which this system involves. He 
holds to the old ratio of 154 to 1, mainly on the ground, as it 
seems, of the vested interest in that ratio which is possessed by 
the countries holding large coined stocks of silver. In dealing 
with the fall of prices of the principal raw products which enter 
into international commerce, and of the manufactured goods which 
are exported to silver-using countries from the countries of western 
Europe, it seems to be assumed that the present loss of the 
European producer is measured by the whole difference between 
the gold value of a given mass of silver at the ratio 155 to 1, and 
at the present ratio of silver to gold (silver prices being taken as 
unchanged). The losses due to alterations of the exchange to 
which prices have not been adjusted are sufficiently real and serious, 
without pretending that profits have had to bear anything like so 
great a charge as would have fallen on them were the hypothesis 
stated above a true one. Sut prices have been largely readjusted 
to a lower price of silver than 5s. per oz., and the attempt to return 
with any suddenness to that price would involve much hardship 
and loss, while the accompanying gain would not accrue to the 
same persons who have suffered loss during the fall of the past 
twenty years or more. It is to be regretted that a blemish so 
serious as this should mar a book otherwise admirably conceived 
and written with marked moderation. 

The third part gives a very useful examination of the relations 
between cost of production and value, and deals with rents and 
monopolies. 

Four diagrams are appended, showing the movements of index 
numbers since 1820, of the ratio of value and of production of 
gold to silver from 1500, of the amounts of these productions, and 
of the actual market ratio of gold to silver in Paris since 1820, 
and in London since 1833. with the quotations on which the curve 
(which is drawn on a considerable scale) depends. These figures are 
carefully examined also in the text, where it is shown that the 
actual limits reached by the ratio in Paris between 1820 and 1873 
were 15°11 and 15°94. 


A Treatise on Money and Essays on Monetary Problems. By J. 
Shield Nicholson. Third edition, 1895. 7s. 6d. London: Adam 
and Charles Black. 

To his well known treatise on money, Professor Nicholson has, 
in this new edition, added a second part “‘ with special reference 
to the influence of the production of the precious metals on industry 
and trade.” The object in view is to show how the quantity theory 
of money may be reconciled to the actual facts of the present time. 
The opinion is maintained that the present supply of gold would 
suffice to keep prices at a level above that actually reached, but 
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that the influence of the depreciation of silver prevents the attain- 
ment of this desirable consummation. ‘Two of the essays which 
appeared in the second edition, which had only a remote connection 
with the main subject of the book, have been transferred to 
another collection of essays, and the bulk of the volume thus 
remains practically unaltered. As a treatise on money, the first 
part of the volume would have gained a good deal by being 
remodelled so as to combine the two parts in a continuous series 
of chapters, avoiding some overlapping. We notice that the foot- 
note on p. 77 remains unaltered, stating the fiduciary circulation 
of the Bank of England at the amount at which it stood previously 
to February 1894, which is 350,000/. less than the present amount, 


Strikes and Social Problems. By J. Shield Nicholson, 1896, 
8vo., vili + 238 pp. London: Adam and Charles Black. 

This collection of twelve essays on various social problems is 
in part a reprint of essays previously published in various journals, 
the remainder being addresses delivered in Edinburgh, with the 
exception of the last brief essay, on ‘‘ Slavery in Zanzibar.” There 
are included the address which Professor Nicholson delivered as 
President of Section F of the British Association at Nottingham, 
which has appeared in this Journal, the address to the British 
Economic Association in 1894, entitled ‘ Political Economy and 
Journalism,” and the two essays which were printed in the second 
but not in the third edition of the author’s treatise on money. 
The attractive style in which these essays are written makes the 
volume a pleasant one to read, and the vigour with which the 
author attacks opinions with which he does not agree compels 
attention even where it does not succeed in dispelling doubt. The 
frank trust in liberty, as a surer remedy of most of our social evils 
than governmental regulation, which finds expression here, is 
worthy of particular attention. Fortunately the number and 
importance of the works which urge this view is increasing. It 
almost appeared to be in danger of being overlooked not long 
since, and many even believed it to have been abandoned. 


Classes and Masses. By W.H. Mallock. 1896. 8vo., xvi+139 pp. 
3s. 6d. London: Adam and Charles Black. 

The contents of this small volume are practically what appeared 
as a series of articles in the Pall Mall Magazine some time since. 
The first chapter deals with the relative wealth of different classes 
of the community, and in particular with the differences of distri- 
bution in 1850 and in 1881, with the object of showing that there 
is little truth in the assertion that the rich are growing richer and 
the poor poorer. ‘The conclusion is illustrated by many diagrams, 
some of which are of an unconventional character. The second 
and third chapters are concerned with the idea of a minimum 
wage, especially illustrating the fact that a man’s earnings do not 
entirely depend on the productiveness of his own labour, but also 
on that of the producers of the articles for which he exchanges 
his wages or the product of his labour. The last chapter gives 
some results of the census in regard to occupations, housing of the 
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people, age-distribution, &c. An unfortunate feature of the book 
is that the statistics used are of very varying degrees of relia- 
bility, while the author uses them as if they all rested on assured 
bases. 


Bulletin of the Department of Labor. Nos. 1—3. Washington. 

The United States Government has authorised the publication 
under this title of a Labour Gazette, of which we have received 
the first three numbers. The first number appeared last Novem- 
ber, and subsequent numbers at intervals of two months. It 
would appear that not more than 10,000 copies are printed for 
gratuitous distribution, so that the Bulletin does not stand on 
quite the same footing as our Labour Gazette. The first numbers 
contain, besides reports of State bureaus of labour statistics and 
digests of foreign reports on matters connected with labour, such 
as strikes, trade unions, &c., some articles of considerable in- 
terest, among which those on the Poor Colonies of Holland and 
on the Industrial Revolution in Japan, in No. 2, may be noticed 
particularly. The abstracts of the reports of the State bureaus 
contain some valuable statistics in regard to wages and kindred 
matters, which may be useful where the reports themselves are not 


available. A tabular statement in No. 1 shows that there are twenty- 


3% 


eight State bureaus besides the Department of Labor of the United 
States, and the dates of establishment range from 1869 to 1895. 
In the third number a series of articles entitled “ Industrial Com- 
munities ” is begun, the “ Coal Mining Company of Anzin, France,” 
being the subject of the article in this number. In future numbers 
Blanzy (France), Hssen (Germany), Guise (France), Mariemont 
and Bascoup (Belgium), and a number of less important centres, 
are to occupy attention. The general conditions of labour and the 
workmen’s institutions, such as pension funds, co-operative stores, 
&c., are treated in detail. At Anzin there are some 12,600 em- 
ployees, and about 3,000,000 tons of coal per annum are raised. 
The average number of days worked in 1893 was 288, which is 


about the average of the preceding eight years also. The follow- 


ing table, which we extract, will perhaps prove of interest for 


comparison with English facts :— 
































Average Hours per Day Average Hours per Day 
on Duty. actual Labour, 
Locality. = = 

| Under- | Above Under- | Above To- 
ground. | Ground. Together. ground. | Ground. | gether. 
TIE Bd Vi year ga chastne cluopaceneces 9°52 11°47 9°80 | 9°02 | 10°20 | 919 
Nord and Pas de Calais,1890| 9°40 | 10°50 9°23 | 8°80 9°50 | 826 
EAMES LSID: “Lxicccncsessssssesuoqes 9°45 | 10°46 | 10°00] 813 9°39 | 8°35 





Employees in coal mines are referred to in each case. 
- The average yearly wages of actual miners (? hewers) are 
stated as about 611., and of all employees about 53/. tos. Sup- 
plementary advantages, such as cheap housing, medical attendance, 
; 2E2 
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free fuel, &c., add the equivalent of about 10 per cent. to these 
figures. Comparative budgets for a typical family of six, calculated 
for the period 1820-30 and each following decade, seven in all, are 
given, and show an expenditure rising from about 10s. per week 
to about 27s. per week in the sixty years. The tables referring to 
length of service show that about 30 per cent. of the employees 
have been in the service of the company for twenty years or 
longer. 

This series of industrial studies promises to be a very attractive 
and instructive feature of the Bulletin. 


Revue du Travail. Nos. 1—8, 8vo. Bruxelles, 1896. 

With January of the present year the Belgian Office du Travail 
began to publish a monthly journal at the price of 15 centimes. 
This Revue has special features of its own which are worth notice. 
Each month a table of prices in several of the chief centres of the 
country is published. In course of time this record of retail prices 
of a score of articles of food and of wood, coal, and petroleum will 
be invaluable. Legislation and legislative projects connected with 
labour bothin Belgium and abroad form a prominent feature in 
the Revue. Reports on the industrial situation from various 
districts and from foreign countries, labour cases in the law courts, 
tables of accidents, &c., form naturally the staple of each number. 
Of other articles, one of the most interesting is in. the first 
number, where the results of an inquiry into lack of employment 
in Belgium in the winter of 1894-95 are stated. Of 3,459 persons 
out of work, 745 bad been so situated for periods less than one 
month, 1,302 from one to three months, 846 from three to six 
months, the rest for longer or unknown periods. Nearly one-third 
were unable to read and write, but only 12 are stated to lack 
work because they were too old, although 612 were over 50, and 35 
were over 60 years of age. 


Contributions to the Statistics of the Netherlands. Published by 
the Central Commission for Statistics. 

IIT. Survey of Wages and Hours of Labour in Government Works 
in 1894. (The Hague, 1896.) 

The first inquiry of the kind was held in 1892-93, and the result 
was not quite satisfactory, returns having been made on different 
principles by different informants. In this second the require- 
ments were simplified, but were more stringently exacted. 

The departments concerned were Public Works ({ Waterstaat), 
Trade and Industry, Justice, Home Affairs (including Public 
Instruction), and Admiralty. The tables give (1) average wages. 
per hour, according to provinces, with distinction of communities. 
above or below 20,000 inhabitants; (2) average length of working 
day; (3) the figures for skilled and unskilled workmen, boys, and 
men separately, and (4) the figures for dredging and drainage 
workers (Baggerwerkers), treated as a quite exceptional case. 
Both in wages and in hours of labour the Dutch workmen in the 
employment of the public authorities seem to be no object of 
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envy. Carpénters, for example, work (on an average for the 
whole kingdom) :— 





In January ..........0 9 hours | In-July ‘.........000.. 12 hours 

9p ODIUALY iiss. cit... GE i 3, August -.....50... EYE oy 

jy Mlarel cculeawn.. us TOs ”,; 9» Neptember......., ED (455 

AVAL 's ys. vas ee STU 55 ly October ... Losi, 

5p BAe. ds WoW, ced hice 12S +5, | t5,:November...iv... OE S55 

pete UNO biidesh asics. F2i- +55 5, December ........ 9% ,, (Table VII) 


and their wages are (if the gulden be reckoned at 1s. 8d.) about 
34d. for adults and 12d. for boys per hour (Tables I and 13, 
pp. 6 and 21). 


Report of the Massachusetts Board to investigate the Subject of the 
Unemployed. Boston, 1895. 

The investigations into the unemployed question in Massachu- 
setts during the winter of 1893-94 are reported in a bulky 
volume dated March 13, 1895. The three commissioners engaged 
in the investigation cover, naturally, in their report some of 
the ground traversed by inquiries concerning the unemployed 
elsewhere. ‘They consider that America is engaged in solving 
this problem not only for herself but for Europe also, and 
recommend restrictions on immigration, to the extent of exclud- 
ing all over 14 who are unable to read and write. In addition 
they propose a tax of $20 on each immigrant. This recom- 
mendation, so far as concerns illiteracy, has recently been embodied 
Im a Bill which has passed the House of Representatives, the 
age limit being altered to 18:in the Bill. The evils of fraudu- 
lent employment bureaus which were investigated by the Com- 
mission were so serious that they also report in favour of free 
bureaus, and the repeal of the present laws dealing with these 
agencies. The inclusion of working men on the board of manage- 
ment of any relief agency is also recommended. 

A great mass of material for the study of the problem, which 
should prove very useful at a time when so much attention is 
being given to this particular subject, is presented in this report. 
In regard to the extent of the mischief, statistics from the 
Annual Report for 1893 of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics 
relating to nine industries are detailed. It appears that, in 
ordinary years, a variation in numbers employed of about 2 5 
per cent. takes place, while the variation in 1893 was recorded 
as nearly 45 per cent. This percentage expresses the difference 
between the greatest and least numbers employed in the year as 
compared with the average. There are added diagrams showing 
_ the numbers of men and of women employed at monthly intervals 
during 1892 and 1893 in each of twenty-five industries, and a 
diagram for the whole combined. 

In addition to reporting the measures actually adopted in 
Massachusetts in 1893-94, the volame contains brief accounts of 
_ emergency relief in Great Britain, Germany, and Switzerland. 
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Ergebnisse der Zigeuner-Conscription. 4to., 98 + 81 pages of 
tables. Preis 2 gulden. Budapest, 1895. 

The Hungarian Statistical Bureau publishes in this volume the 
results of a census of the gypsies in Hungary on 3lst January, 
1893. These results are given in Hungarian and in German in 
parallel columns on each page, and five cartograms illustrate 
particular features in regard to their distribution in different parts 
of the country. The gross total enumerated was 274,940, of whom 
about nine-tenths were returned as permanently settled, about 73 
per cent. as resident for a considerable time in the place where 
they were enumerated, and only 8,938 as wandering. Over 38 per 
cent. of the whole were found in the district of Siebenburgen 
(Erdély), where they formed 4% per cent. of the population, the 
average for the whole of Hungary being 1°80 per cent. of the 
population. In some of the smaller divisions they form a very 
large fraction of the inhabitants, as, for example, 318 out of 989, 
and even 110 out of 142 in one case. There are some serious facts 
stated in regard to school attendance of the children of the gypsies. 
Hardly 30 per cent. of those who should attend school actually 
do so. In the counties where the gypsies are relatively most 
numerous, figures yet more serious are met with. In respect to 
dwellings, nearly 62 per cent. are stated to live in houses, while 
one-third of the whole live in mud-and-straw huts. As to age, 
the gypsies show a greater proportion in the younger age-groups 
than the general population, except as regards those less than a 
year old. This excess is greater with the wandering than with 
the settled members of the race. <A larger proportion marry, and 
they marry earlier than the rest of the population. About half 
these marriages should, however, be classed as illegal unions. In 
respect to'religion, the Eastern Orthodox Greek Church and Greek 
Catholics claim each twice as large a proportion among the gypsies 
as among the people at large, and together include nearly one-half 
those returned, but the Roman Catholics are the most numerous 
body, as among the whole nation. A careful inquiry in regard 
to language shows that rather more than half were ignorant of 
Hungarian, and about the same proportion ignorant of the gypsy 
tongue. The neglect of education shown by the facts of school 
attendance 1s emphasized by the further fact that, of those over 
6 years of age, but 63 per cent. could read and write, and over 92 per 
cent. were unable to do either, a proportion more than double 
that of the whole nation. Among occupations, the greatest number 
are returned as day labourers, then come musicians, the metal 
industries following, with building next. The nature of the in- 
dustries followed corresponds with the low level of education. 
The facts ascertained and reported in this volume furnish a most 
valuable mass of information in regard to a very interesting race. 


Die Arbeiterschutz, seine Theorie und Politik. Von Dr. Kuno 
Frankenstein. 8vo.,x +3584 pp. 11 marks. Leipzig, 1896. 

The purpose of the author in preparing this treatise was two- 
fold, on the one hand to provide a text book on the subject of the 
protection of labour, on the other to assist those who are engaged | 
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in the practical affairs of life to form a correct idea of the legisla- 
tion relating to this subject. Each section is arranged so that, 
after a discussion of the needs of the case, and the best way of 
meeting them, a statement of the actual laws of the principal 
industrial States is given. Much of the labour devoted to the 
preparation of the volume has been strangely misapplied, if one 
may judge from some of the statements made. Bearing in mind 
that the work is meant to be up to date in its facts (the Factory 
-and Workshops Act, 1895, is quoted), the statement that the 
minimum age of employment of children is 10 in England appears 
strange. The author should have known that it became 11 in 
1893, even if he be unaware that we hope it will be 12 before the 
present year is ended. The principal industrial States of the 
American Union fix 12 as the minimum age, not 10 as stated, 
though a few still retain the lower limit. Elsewhere the Swedish 
regulation relating to children’s hours is misquoted, the period of 
rest demanded in the course of their day’s work of six hours being 
in fact an hour, not half-an-hour. 

It is difficult to regard such errors as these as accidental, and 
confidence is shaken in the general accuracy of the statements 
made, perhaps without real justification. The later chapters of 
the book discuss trade unions, savings banks, workmen’s dwellings, 
and similar or connected subjects, but, somewhat strangely, though 
closely approaching it, avoid the question of pensions for aged 
workers. 

An elaborate bibliography extending over no less than 65 pages 
is appended, arranged under seventeen headings. We note that 
Jevons’s ‘*‘ Methods of Social Reform ”’ is included, but his “ State 
in relation to Labour” is omitted; that the recent report to the 
Board of Trade on Gain-sharing is noted, while the report on 
Profit-sharing is not named, although it is one of the most im- 
portant of recent documents on the subject. However selected, the 
list of works will be of some use, but it would be of greater use if 
one could see reasons for the inclusion of some little known works, 
and the exclusion of well known treatises. We miss, for instance, 
Mr. L. L. Price’s “ Industrial Peace,” and find other works on the 
same subject which we know to be of less merit, Hven without 
aiming at completeness, such vagaries as those named might have 
been avoided, and our confidence in the judicious selection of works 
by continental authors have been maintained. An index both to 
the book and to the bibliography is badly needed. 


The South Eastern Railway. 1895. 32 pp. 2s. 6d. | 

The London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway. 1896. 56 pp. 
3s. 6d. london: Cassell and Co. 
_ Mr. J. P. Patterson has expanded in these two pamplets two of 
the chapters from his book “ British Railways” published some 
three or four years ago. In addition to details as to the Passenger 
Services, Rolling Stock, &c., of the companies concerned, a good 
deal of attention is devoted to times occupied on particular runs, 
the figures relating to which cover a considerable proportion of the 
pages of each pamphlet. Diagrams showing the gradients of the 
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principal main line route in each case, and in the case of the South 
Hastern line a speed recorder diagram for runs between Hastings 
and Jondon are given. The author is of opinion that, considering 
the difficulties to be encountered, the work on both lines compares 
favourably with that on lines north of London; and that, generally, 
a close examination of what is actually done contradicts the some- 
what unfavourable impression which undoubtedly exists in the 
minds of most railway travellers in regard to the southern com- 

panies. | 


Statistical and Economical Articles in Recent Periodicals. 


Unitep Kinepom— 

Heonomic Journal. Vol. vi, No. 21. March, 1896—The Methods 
of Collective Bargaining: Sidney and Beatrice Webb. The 
Food and Labour-power of Nations: F. 8S. Nitti. Ricardo 
on Currency; with a Note by J. Bonar. Poor Law Statistics : 
C. Booth. Indian Duties on Cotton Goods: H. Helm. 
Further considerations on Index Numbers: N. G. Pierson. 
A Defence of Index Numbers: F. Y. Hdyeworth. 

Economic Review. Vol. vi, No.2. April, 1896—Relief by means 
of Employment: YT. Mackay. The Co-operative Banking 
Movement: H. W. Woljf.. Agricultural Depression: W. D. 
Drysdale. ITlicit Commissions: X. 


Unirep Stares— 

American Statistical Association’s Publications. Vol. v, No. 33. 
March, 1896—Real Estate values in Boston: H. Whitmore. 
Ethnic Influences in Vital Statistics: W. Z. Ripley. 

Journal of Political Hconomy. Vol. iv, No. 2. March, 1896— 
Quantity Theory of the Value of Money: W. H. Mitchell. 
Wages in the United States: H. Levassewr. Vienna Monetary 
Treaty of 1857: H. P. Willis. Subjective and Exchange 
Value H. W. Stuart. 

Political Science Quarterly. Vol. ai, No.1. March, 1896—Graunt 
or Petty? The authorship of the ‘“ Observations upon the 
Bills of Mortality”: C. H. Hull. Do we want an Elastic 
Currency ?: Ff. M. Taylor. 

Quarterly Journal of Economics. Vol. x, No. 3. April, 1896— 
The Location of Industries: H. A. Ross. The new Sec- 
tionalism: FF. H. Haynes. The Anthracite Combinations : 
G. O. Virtue. Recent American Books on Money: W. Fisher. 
Insurance of the Unemployed: J. G. Brooks. 

Yale Review. Vol. v, No. 1. May, 1896—The Economics of 
Improved Housing: H. Rt. L. Gould. Labour and the Injunc- 
tion: H. Woollen. The situation in Colorado: L. R. Ehrich. 
The Income Tax Decision: J. K. Beach. Commercial Rela- 
tions of the Poor: J. B. Reynolds. 
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FRance— 
Annales del’ Hole Libre des Sciences Politiques, 1896. Nos.— 

2. March—L’Ouvrier américain. Salaire des hommes: LH. 
Levasseur. 

3. May—LLa suppression des Octrois et les Impdts directs 
des Communes aux Pays-Bas: J. Seydouz. 

Journal des Hconomistes, 1896— 

March—Nouveau projet de loi sur la tentative de conciliation 
obligatoire entre Patrons et Ouvriers: H. dHichthal. 
Mouvement scientifique et industriel: D. Belley. Le trans- 

_ port des voyageurs en chemins de fer. Statistiques et 
tarifs: G. Frangovs. 

April—Le Compagnonnage allemand 4 la fin du moyen age: 
Hi. Castelot. Mouvement colonial: Dr. M. dHstrey. Le 
Parti du Travail dans le Queensland: Z.R. L’Industrie des 
constructions navales dans la Grande-Bretagne: .D. Bellet. 
Une compagnie commerciale francaise de Madagascar au 
xvul® siécle: H. Lebeuf. 

May~-Léon Say: G. de Molinari. L’ Assemblée constituante 
et son ceuvre financiére: C. Gomel. Les Banques d’Emission 
en Suisse et le projet de création d’une Banque d’EKtat: 
A. Viallatte. Le Mouvement agricole: G. Fouquet. Quel- 
ques notes sur la vie privée d’autrefois: D.R. 

June—Le Socialisme en 1896: G. du Puynode. Les rapports 
du capital et du travail aux Htats-Unis: DL. Vigowroux. 
Un Etat mis en actions: H. Raton. Le socialisme municipal 
en Angleterre: G. Frangovs. 

Journal de la Société de Statistique de Paris, 1896. Nos.— 

3. March—De la consommation du Blé en France de 1886 a 
1895: M. Fléchey. Des migrations intérieures et des mouve- 
ments de migration en France: V. Turquan. Sur une 
nouvelle table de morbidité calculée d’aprés la statistique 
de la Société de secours mutuels des employés d’Angers: 
Dr. J. Bertillon. Mouvement de la population de la France 
en 1894. Statistique de la vitesse croissante des traversées 
transatlantiques: D. Bellet. Les libéralités aux departe- 
ments, aux communes et aux établissements publics ou 
d’utilité publique devant Vimpét: L. Salefranque. 

4. April—Mouvement de la population au Groénland: M. 
Moron. Pouvoir et richesse des Etats-Unis: M. G. Mulhall 
traduit par C.M. Limousin. Progrés des principales industries 
des Etats-Unis: H. Levasseur. Mouvement de la population 
dans la Grande-Bretagne de 1881 41895: R. de la Grasserve. 

+. May—M. Léon Say: A. de Foville. La monnaie et le 
papier dans la circulation: P. des Hssars. De la durée de 
la génération en France (concluded in neat number): V. 
Turquan. Chronique des banques, changes et métaux 
précieux: P. des Hssars. 

6, June—La Turquie d’Asie: Rapport sur un ouvrage de 
V. Cuinet: T. Ducrocg. La question du prét sur gages 
dans les pays de langue anglaise, et Notice sur les bureaux 
auxiliaires du Mont-de-piété de Paris: H. Duval. 
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France—Oontd. 
La Réforme Sociale, 1896. Nos.— 

6. 16th March—lLa diffusion de la fortune mobiliére em 
France: BR. G. Lévy. Le monopole de l|’Htat en matiére 
d’assurance contre l’incendie: M. Ouénot. Propriétaires et 
Paysans russes. leur situation économique et sociale 
(continued in next number): N. Zvorikine. 

7. lst April—La défense contre lalcoolisme par Vaction 
locale: H.. Rostand. 

8. 16th April—Le socialisme au xvillé siécle, d’aprés un livre 
récent (continued in Nos. 9 and 10): H. Clément. Un pays 
d’états de langue francaise a la fin du xix® siécle: Jersey 
et ses institutions (continued in newt number): F. Hscard. 

9. 1st May—lLa cooperation, ses bienfaits et ses limites: — 
LI. Mabilleau. 

10. _ 16th May—tLes sociétés de construction aux Htats-Unis. 
(Loan and Building Associations): H. Levasseur. 

11. 1st June—L’état social en Gascogne au xi° siécle, d’aprés 
un livre récent: I. Batcave. Le systéme électoral autrichien 
et la représentation des intéréts. 

Revue d’ Hconomie Politique, 1896. Nos.— 

3. March—lLes causes régulatrices du salaire: H. Levasseur. 
Les origines de la protection ouvriére en France (concluded 
in next number): V. Mataja. les lois ouvriéres devant le 
Parlement anglais (continued in No. 6): J. Dumas. 

4, April—Un projet de loi francais sur de soi-disant conseils 
de conciliation: H. Schwiedland. 

5. May—lLes commenceients du crédit public en France; 
les rentes sur l’Hétel de Ville au xvi® siécle (concluded) : 
P. Cauwes. L’esprit desimpéts: H. Villey. Du danger des 
traductions: Hi. Mahaim. 

6. June—Le socialisme en Danemark: A. Jensen. Notes et 
statistiques sur la Garantie monétaire (to be ape 

G. Francois. 


ae 
Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung, Verwaltung, §c., 1896, Hefte— 

1—Uber Sparsamkeit und Luxus vom Standpunkte der 
nationalen Kultur- und Socialpolitik: H. Herkner. Studien 
zur Osterreichischen Agrargeschichte und Agrarpolitilk : 
K. Grinberg. Untersuchung der wirtschaftlichen Ver- 
haltnisse in 24 Gemeinden des Konigreiches Bayern: Haag. 
Die Russische Bauernbank mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung 
des Konigreiches Polen: L.v. Zakrzewski. Die Umwalzungen 
in der landlichen Verfassung Bohmens seit 1618: 7’. Ludwig. 

2—Die Lage der Arbeiterinnen in der Berliner Papierwaren- 
Industrie. Hine sociale Studie: Elisabeth Gnauck-Kiihne. 
Deutsches Privatrecht: H. Huber. Die Arbeiterverhaltnisse 
der Hisen- und Stahlhiitten-Industrie Grossbritanniens. 
Auf Grund einer Instruktionsreise: W. zur Nieden. Die 
Entstehung der Berliner Wasche-Industrie im 19 Jahr- 
hundert: H. Grandke. Zucker und andere landwirtschaft- 
liche Ausfuhrartikel von Britisch-Ostindien: D. Brandis. 
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Germany—Oontd. 
Jahrbicher fiir Nationalékonomie und Statistik. 1896. Hefte— 

4, April—Stoff und Methode der historischen Bevélke- 
rungsstatistik: Z. Daszynska. Die Kdelmetallgewinnung 
und. Verwendung in den letzten zehn Jahren: W. Lexis. 
Zur Reform des Apothekenwesens in Deutschland (con- 
cluded in neat number): W. Stieda. Das Grossh.-Hessische 
Gesetz tiber die allgemeine Einkommensteuer: Zeller. 
Die Ergebnisse der ~ Kinkommensteuer - Einschatzung in 
Hamburg von 1881 bis 1892. Die Pr eisentwickelung im 
Jahre 1895 und den Vorjahren: J. Conrad. Gur Frage 
der Genauigkeit der Volkszihlungen: H. Wirzburger. 

5. May—Kritische Betrachtungen zur theoretischen Sta- 
iistik: L. Bortkewitsch. Die wirtschaftliche Gesetzgebung 
Russlands im Jahre 1895: M.v. Sobolef. Die gewerblichen 
Genossenschaften in Oesterreich: V. Maiaja. Die Fleis- 
chversorgung Sachsens: &. Martin. Die Verschuldung des 
Grundbesitzes in einzelnen Staaten Deutschlands. 

Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Staats- und Volkswirtschaft. Band v, 

Heft 1—Der wissenschaftliche Sozialismus in Italien: F. 

Virgiliz. Die franzosischen Kolonien und das franzésische 

Kolonialrecht: K. von Stengel. Der Gesetzentwurf betreffend 

die Hrrichtung von MHandwerkskammern: J. (riitzer. 

EFleischpreise und Fleischverbrauch: A. Martin. Die politische 

Thatigkeit und die nationalokonomischen ‘Schriften des 

Graften Pietro Verri: G. Macchioro. 

Vierteljahrshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs, 1896. Hefte— 

1—Preise von Roggenbrod, Roggenmehl und Roggen in 

Berlin 1886 bis 1895. Rindvieh- und Schweine-Preise in 

10 deutschen Staidten 1895 und 1894-95. Die Gemeinden 
von mehr als 10,000 Hinwohnern, 1895. 

2—Der Verkehr auf den deutschen Wasserstrassen 1872-94. 
Die Volkszihlung vom 2 Dezember, 1895, Vorlaufig 
festgestellte Ergebnisse. Zur Statistik der Kranken- 
versicherung im Jahre 1894, Vorlaiufige Mittheilung. 


AUSTRIA— 
Statistische Monatschrift, 1896— 

February—March—Die Enquéte und Statistik der Armenver- 
haltnisse in Steiermark (concluded in next mumber): H. 
Mischler. Die Sterblichkeit in den grosseren Stidten 
Oesterreichs im Jahre 1895: Bratassevic. Studenten- 
stiftungen in Oesterreich in den Jahren 1894 und 1895: 
Bratassevic. Oesterreich- Ungarns Aussenhandel im Jahre 
1895: Pizzala, Die neue argentinische Hrwerbsteuer und 
ihre Verwerthung zu statistischen Zwecken: Hh. Cardona. 

April—Zur Statistik der Advocatur: J. Winckler. Zur 
Statistik der localen Versicherungsvereine gegen Feuer- 
schiden in Oesterreich in Jahre 1893: H. Ehrenberger. 


ITaty— 
Giornale degli Hconomisti, 1896— 
March—La crisi agraria nell’ Ingbilterra (concluded) : 
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Traty— Contd. 
Giornale degli Heonomisti, 1896—Contd. 
Hinaudi. Studi sulla distribuzione: La prima appros- 
simazione sintetica: H. Barone. ‘Teoria generale delle 
finanze. Saggio bibliografico: DL. Cossa. 

April—La riforma dei tributi locali (continued in next two 
numbers): G. Alessio. a base agronomica della teoria 
della rendita (continued in newt number) : G. Valenti. 

May—Lo spread degli Ameri icani: H. De Montel. 

June—ll principio delle variazioni nell’ Hconomia politica e 
nella Statistica: PR. Benint. La teoria del credito pubblico. 
Saggio bibliografico: L. Cossa. 


VIT.— Quarterly List of Additions to the Inbrary. 


Additions to the Library during the Quarter ended 15th June, 1896, 
arranged alphabetically under the following heads:—(a) Foreign 
Countries ; (b) India and Colonial Possessions ; (c) United Kingdom 
and its Divisions; (d) Authors, &c.; (e) Societies, &c. (British); 
(f) Periodicals, ce. (British). | 





Donations. 


By whom Presented 
(when not purchased). 








(a) Foreign Countries. 
Argentine Republic— 
Comercio Exterior Argentino. Afio 1896. No. 88.| The Director-Gene- 
Importacion y Exportacion de los afios 1894 y 1895 ral of Statistics 
Buenos Ayres (City). Monthly Return of Municipal | The Municipal Sta- 
Statistics. “(Current numbers) .......csssssssscdesstoctevesedess tistical Bureau 


Austria-Hungary— 

Ackerbau-Ministeriums. Statistisches Jahrbuch des 
k.k., fir 1894. Heft 2. Der Bergwerksbetrieb 
Osterreichs i im Jahre 1894. Lief.2. 8vo... 

* Austria.” Archiv fiir Gesetzgebung und in The Statistical De- 


The Ministry of 
Agriculture 


auf den Gebieten der Gewerbe, des Handels und partment, Ministry 

der Schiffahrt. (Current numbers.) 8vo. .............: of Commerce 
Ausweis tiber die monatl. Durchschnittspreise von } 

Weizen, Korn, Gerste, Hafer, und Mais in Markt- | 


orten. (Current numbers.) Sheets wc... \ The Central Statisti- 
Banken. Statistik der, fiir 1892 und 1893. Fol......... { cal Commission 
Finanzen der autonomen Verwaltung in den Jahren | 


TB S892. Ole este mete anne ooo often ee eee ee J 
‘Consulats-Behérden. Jahresberichte der k. und k. } 
ésterr.-ungar. (Current numbers.) 8V0. .....c cc 
Handel. Statistische Ubersichten betreffend den 
auswartigen, des dsterr.-ungar. Zollgebiets. (Current The :Statidical Deo 
mionth ly nti bers) pcssaneres es atgeaaedioss sce? othe te cutee | oe ig oe 
Handels. Statistik des auswirtigeu, des dsterr.-ungar. j 
Zollgebiets. Jahre 1894. Band 8, Vormerkverkehr, 
Durebfuhr’) (SVG Giescaevss cra. dence ee eeemcee ee 
Post- und Telegraphenwesens im J ahre 1894. Statistik 
des Ssterreichischon.. BVO! A... susccsrerdieeue habncotion J 


partment, Ministry 
of Commerce 
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Donations—Contd. 





By whom Presented 


Donations. (when not purchased). 





(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Austria-Hungary— Contd. 

Rechtspflege. Statistik der, 1892. Heft 2, Ergebnisse | 
des Concursverfahrens im Jahre 1892. Heft 5, | The Central Statist; 
_Civilgerichtliche Depositenwesen, Cumulativen - val Oo phe ek ge 
PY SIsENGASSEN- COG. HOls Mo acteecocpensoeneossesesontosaees SMa Cie see 

Statistische Monatschrift. (Current numbers) ............ J 

Bohemia. Mittheilungen des Statistischen Bureaus The Statistical B 
des Juandesculturrathes, fiir 1894-95. Map, RE ba ected 
BPM SON hes aS yet tage kis send ba ran do anods name seoucpaeravenea us 

Bukowina. Mittheilungen des Statistischen Landes- nw Pe HS 
amtes des Herzogthums Bukowina. MHeft 3. ee eur 
BED IR coe ates sco sy eat ag nig GPRS! ae Woes aua aparbbes osgehmin aes 

Briinn. Statistischer Wochenbericht ... der Landes- mt The Bur t 
-hauptstadt Briinn. (Current weekly numbers) eet 

Prague. Bulletins hebdomadaires et trimestriel]s de nl 


reau 


reau 


The Municipal Sta- 


ville de Prague et des communes - faubourgs. wt 
tistical Bureau 


Mee NEP TON by Tie DeLB) seen cesresy co urea nctaartis Ceoknreee etats 


Belgium— 
Budgets des Recettes et des Dépenses pour |’ Exercice 
TSENG sir. Ob shee on wah =spaiity «assests dora ra~ Bolen sa aavarAdagess mon sarensate : ‘dav 
Chemins de Fer, Postes, Télégraphes, Marine. Compte ye 
rendu des opérations pendant 1893. Maps, fol. .... 
Commerce Spécial de la Belgique avec les pays 
étrangers en ce qui concerne les principales mar- | The Bureau of Gene- 
chandises.. Bulletin mensuel du. (Current num- ral Statistics 
BDCER ORR EO cM od mare Nr evedrncu cs oeeals «sities neve detiansieccesys 
Travail. Revue du Travail publiée par |’Office du, 
_ 1 année. (Current tga ee ) 8vo. nal Tue Devorb 
Brussels— 
Annuaire Démographique et Tableaux Statistiques ) 
des Causes de Décés. 34° année, 1895. Diagram, 
iad SAY Capt 800s oe secs sa eed etagsasence ts cio gute’ hye ds cea LO ess 
Bulletins hebdomadaires et trimestriels de statistique 
dacwerpbians. ob, mrs, (Curonke 7 pe Feasara 
Statistique nosologique des Décés . . . pendant 
1867-90, et classés d’aprés les années, ‘les mois, 
Page, le sexe, l'état civil, le domicile, la profession, 
et la condition sociale. Diagrams, 4to. ................ 








Brazil— : 

Rio de Janeiro. Recensement du District Fédéral de etree. 

la ville, 31 Dec., 1890. Diagrams, fol. .........ccsscee } Mr. J. 8. Keltie 
Bulgaria— 


Mouvement commercial avec les pays étrangers. } 
Mouvement de la navigation par ports. Prix | 
moyens dans les ans Mie Taaie peep Pn aeialy u TRe Statistical Bu- 
numbers). La. 8vo... ae So dust. te be Pood 

Navigation. Statistique “des mouvements de la, | 
pendant 1891-94,  4to. .........s0+ Seon ore eae J 


Chile— 
Sinopsis Estadistica aA J Lppete ce: 9 de la ae en 
15 rane aie Mr. J. S Keltie 
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Donations— Contd. 





ze By whom Presented 
Donations. (when not purchased). 


(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
China— 
Customs Gazette. July—Sept., 1895. 4to. 
Lighthouses, Light-Vessels, &c. List for 1896. 4to. | Sir Robert Hart, 
Medical Reports for year ended 30th Sept., 1895. Bart., G.C.M.G. 


UO Mav cietceseacouwees4s (envse SeteMetnem int a eae ketisess seus ah nzsceatePedaueey 
Denmark — 

Annuaire Statistique. 1¢ année (1894). Map, 8vo. ) 
LBOG forbs oooh ae Re oC ucuckept cata | 

Communications de Statistique. 3° Série. Tome 16. | The Statistical Bu- 
8vo. 1896 sa Ra set (Nd hae ep EGS gastos -0bsod san aauoueeeeateerateuge reau 

Subventions 4 la vieillesse suivant la loi du 9 Avril j 
1891, en Danemark, 1892 et ‘1893. 8V0.............ss00000 


he Danish Political 


Nationalékonomisk Tidskrift, 1896. (Current numbers) { i Economy Society 


Egypt— 
Commerce extérieur. Bulletin mensuel du. (Current) The Director- Gene- 
TUUT DOTS) Merde cesiet eee co Sn vas anen dosidanvac tose eta taeete taeee tee ral of Customs 
Comité de Conservation des Monuments del’ Art Arabe. 
Exercice 1894. Procés-Verbaux des Séances, &c. } The Committee. 


Paso. ch lL UPla testis <i .ssccsivcscesencdoceemartocmen tyne ast 
Services Sanitaires, &c. Bulletin hebdomadaire de The Health Depart- 
VY Administration des. (Current numbers)...... ....... ment 


Bulletin de l'Institut Egyptien. (Current numbers) .... The Institute 


¥rance— 

Agriculture. Bulletin du Ministére de I’. Année] The Ministry of 
LOO Gi GAAN Os.) cOb cece eet. .cvassdcbesannde ceconch Cadena peceaegees Agriculture 

Budget Général de ’Exercice 1896. 15 parts. 4to. ... Mr. J. 8. Keltie 

Chemins de Fer Francais. Statistique des, au 31 Dec., A The Ministry of Pub- 
1894. Documents principaux. 40. wcceseererees lic Works 

Commerce de la France. Documents Statistiques. Proheend 
(Current monthly numbers) ............ssscsesseeecneeseensennes od 

Enseignement primaire, A Nan de l. Tome y,] The Ministry of Pub- 
1891-92. 4to. .1895.. ose lic Instruction 


de Législation comparée, (Current monthly num- 

Derg) ity iscia me vainy me temneen tras, o's dae es teil agouti omens 
‘Justice civile et commerciale en France et en Algérie. ) 

Cumpte général de l’administration de la, pendant | 

BBO Dio ig egies mame meenet ses csdsh Pay hiussoaceae tac teaeeee a 
Justice criminelle en France et en Algérie. Compte | 

général de l’administration de la, pendant 1892. 4to. } 
Travail, Office du— 

Bulletin. (Current monthly numbers.) 8vo. ..... 

La Vetite Industrie. (Salair es et durée du Travail.) ; 

Tome 2. Le Vétement a Paris. 8vo. 1896 ...4n% Lae Prench aoe 


Finances, Ministdre des. Bulletin de Statistique =| The Ministry of Fi. 
nance 


The French Govern- 
ment 


Statistique des gréves et des recours a la conciliation | DSreraneny 
et 4 arbitrage survenus pendant 1895. 8vo. ........_] 
Kconomiste Francais. (Current weekly numbers)........ The Editor 
Journal des Economistes. (Currenf monthly num- 
DOTS) oh cs usgehscodephvn tS URE eae Fy cee eee baw ote ae ae si 
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Donations—Contd. 





By whom Presented 
(when not purchased). 


Donations, | 
(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
France—Contd. 
Polybiblion. Revue Bibliographique Universelle. Par- 
ties Littéraire et Technique. (Current monthly } The Editor 


BIR OES ERG ee elas nag hoses bose coresh dates sdnny vekvasesvoceats 
Réforme Sociale. (Current numbers) ........ccceeeeeeeees fy 
Rentier. Journal Financier Politique. (Current 
PUREE TEM el Peg mescaRcne reid CoTche tent sgu an ondnadtcaetd acvaewotisa las stirs Fi 
Revue d’ Economie Politique. (Current monthly num- 
BNE aes oo eA LAS a rctse ea Guideline au'grileteedse¥enses wicks tieueeey bd 
eee AE ts Tartan 


Musée Social. Circulaires Nos.2—5. 4to. 1896 ........ 
Société de Statistique de Paris. Journal. acaaat The Rocioty 


RISEN VELLUIN WETS ia cacrenisr sa tesvtas seed sbsetteersacssadese roses 
Germany— 
Deutsches Handels-Archiv. Jan.—Dec., 1895. i 
EE ENE UG CSCO acai cneltras tes sbes cnet tacssnonseasoucivas a sey, } Mr, J.8, Keltie 
Handel des deutschen Zollgebiets. Monatliche Nach- | The Imperial Statis- 
weise tiber den Auswirtigen. (Current numbers)... tical Bureau 
Guide to Workmen’s*Insurance of the German Empire. } 
FEV NO eo Fateh ices ntoeSoes tedvctebhoseood souvent tions «pncatoans 
Geschaftsbericht des Reichs-Versicherungzamts fir 
Oe OME Lge ee RECN se ateseters earils csuerd eu sus ciscnens gecuneeua ne 


| The Imperial Insur- 


Nachweisung tiber die gesarnmten Rechnungsergeb- | 
ance Bureau 


nisse der Berufsgenossenschaften, etc., ftir 1894 .... 
Nachweisung der Geschafts- und Rechnungsergebnisse 

der auf Grund des Invaliditats- und Altersversicher- | 

ungszesetzes ..., flir L894) © Pols. iccscceees csessssceccsveee 
Seeschiffahrt. Statistik der, fir 1894. Abth. 2 ........ her teawornenenk 
Vierteljahrshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. aay eo rane 

eabrgang 1896); CHefe. 250 Abolisi acts hoseetteconees ok 
Bavaria. Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das K6nigreich 

Bayern. 1** Jahrgang, 1894. Maps, &c. 8vo. .. a HERA RNa 
Prussia— 

Geburten, Kheschliessungen und Sterbefalle wihrend } 





TROLS lin grama@n lola etic: cnsaeee callie | 
Sterblichkeit nach Todesursachen und Altersklassen | The Royal Prussian 
der Gestorbenen’ 2°.) 18042 (Holi jessie... seecvecses r Statistical Bureau 
Zeitschrift des k. preussischen statistischen Bureaus, | 
Vierteljahrsheft 4, 1895. 1, 1896 oh... eee 
Wirttemberg. Wirttembergische Jahrbiicher fir 
Statistik und lLandeskunde. Jahrgang 10. Mr. J.S. Keltie 
SEY CIRM Ute SVC. seta wav died ustscent neers eeistr sed bondetesveaoyeases 
Berlin— 


Eheschliessungen, Geburten, Sterbefille, und 
Witterung. (Current weekly and monthly 


RU CER Yo cies hanes tipec eerie Soa tateeceteescecbenveeed . 
Lohnverhaltnisse in der Broncewaaren- und Lampen- ee aaee rai Sta- 
ANG Westie: Wy LB OL |G Pi, LOL... crccussentedeosetessseeorevnese stents a: 
Tabellen tiber die Bewegung der Bevilkerung der 
Stadt Berlin im Jahre 1894, La. 4to. we 
Dresden, Monatsberichte des Statistischen Amtes der | The Statistical Bu- 
Briere COUPFCIPITIN DETR) Wesiiisseseteohsnvacseccessesovsnsesseeos reau 


Frankfort. Mittheilungen aus der Handelskammer.| The Chamber of 
POMPE PIRIOLS Favs rh ayacde Duster erevertjfoeas fuel ocadesencereseeses Commerce 
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Donations—Contd. 





By whom Presented 


Donations. (when not purchased). 





(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Germany— Contd. 
Hanover. Monatsberichte des  Statistischen Amtes] The Statistical Bu- 
der Stadt. (Current monthly numbers).........0 sss reau 


Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung, Verwaltung und Volks- 
wirtschaft im Deutschen Reich. Jahrgang xx, > The Editor 
Seite dude 2. 7 LOG gir meter o. ncasccxtsaseccansdanvatioree 

Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomie und Statistik. 
(Current month] yp mi bere i oivcroy s+s+ps0. sscrresereecesrpesr reese 

Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Staatswissenschaft. 52 
oS P ane TROL Re cotter ciecesenessvenseseosshecslonaareneness Ae 

Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Staats- und Volkswirtschaft, . 

ke Band v, Hefit,Le. 870. 1896.........cccee10-sereeres AeeM es 

Verein zum Schutz der deutschen Goldwahrung. 
Publications, &c., of the. S8v0. 1896  .........ccscceers 


The Publisher 


ie The Association 


Greece— 
Bulletin mensuel du Commerce spécial avec les pays | The Statistical Bu- 
étrangers. ' (Current numbers) sisny.ce.e-seercecsesasesecconsyoes reau 


Guatemala— ° ah 
Memoria de KEstadistica de la Republica, 1893.| The Statistical Bu- 
ALO." < casoaseusinen'es deck oc Ae fimBiercaieeaisone exnsnh'eutnsacey'iae es eapeniaeot cst reau 


Italy— 
Annali di Agricoltura, 1895. No. 209. Atti della) 
commissione consultiva per la Fillossera.............:0600 | 
Annali di Statistica. Statistica Industriale. Fasc. 60. 
LO ceschoe el gob tte Me eee oe cy nne cs <+i9+ pase geste eset eee 
Bollettino di Legislazione e Statistica Doganale e Com- 
merciale. (Current monthly numbers) ...........0 
Bollettino di notizie sul Credito e la Previdenza. 
{ Oiirrent ‘Tai bern reese ts v<a-da>- aiar-s 4 sdetv-easeeae eens aaa 
Bollettino Sanitario, Direzione della Sanita Pubblica. 
(Current. monthly numbers) ........5..02...0ccrscsaveseeeoge | 
Cause di Morte. Statistica degli anni 1893 e 1894. 8vo. 
Commercio speciale di Importazione e di Esportazione. ‘ 
Statistica del. (Current monthly numbers) ............ { The Director-Gene- 
Marina.. Ministero della, Statistica sanitaria dell’ ral of Statistics 
Armata per gli anni 1893 e 189+. Diagrams, fol..... 
Prezzi dei principali Prodotti Agraria e del Pane in 
72 mercati del Regno. Notizie sui. (Current 
pte DOe) Ci whe ce eens sae keen se Sananses << Gaceceae mugen ventus 
Sanita Pubblica nel 24° semestre de 1895, and other 
PODOPERT tacss setae teenie eerestdnesinass chodessiionnsncstsenpooerseeaeta as 
Tabella indicante i valori delle merci nell’ anno 1895 
per le statistiche commerciali. 8VO0.........ccccscesereee sees 
Vini ed alle Uve d’ Italia. Notizie e studi intorno ai. 
JGR EV L BOD” Li neeectrente lO cots. cash uahtensvernieninen ea ae J 


L’Economista. (Current weekly numbers) .........:.:000 The Editor 
Giornale degli Economisti. (Current monthly numbers) ” 
Japan— 
Tokio-Fu. Weekly and monthly reports of Births,] The Governor of 
Marriages, and Deaths. (Current numbers) ........... Tokio-Fu 
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Donations. 


By whom Presented 
(when not purchased). 





(a) Foreign Countries—Contd, 
Mexico— 
Budget Estimates for 1896-97. Explanatory state- 
ment by the Minister of Finance to the Mexican } Mr. J. 8S. Keltie 


Mean TOL ERO, che dec Gi sucec gets sacwasesedeaswageessedoayiy 
Estadistica Fiscal. Datos relativos. (Current monthly 

BP Pe een doe ti a rs ktak Ay oachiverajancaees «onc cerns ie 
Exportacion. Estadistica fiscal. Afio fiscal de 1893-94. + The Statistioal Bi- 


Resumen del primer Censo general de habitantes, eet 
20 Oct., 1895. Sheet........ sis daseShe sre tl untabneaers vsenoequesnsins 


Netherlands— 
Caisse d'Epargne Postale des Pays Bas. Extrait) a 
du Rapport concernant le service de la, en 1894. The Director of P.O. 
NMP rate Saget ie <anexaecsbfosuet sWacpk sushi sacae te<eeesshuesaeay veeestes 
Geboorten. Statistiek der, en der sterfte naar den 
leeftijd en de oorzaken van den dood. (Current 
POPC OLY, MUTA DOS Wate nay sk tat heetes 5 oa Set acaces fapeai vies veto ances. 
Maandcijfers en andere periodieke opgaven . . . Uitge- | 
geven doorde Centrale commissie voor de statistiek. | 


Savings Banks 


The Department of 
the Interior 


The Central Statisti- 


SRE Loa INO One OV Carri fe kecenarshsaceceicabestemecasas ones \. 10 hae 
Verslag van de Werkzaamheden der Centrale com- | A SRE TBA 
missie voor de statistiek In 1895. 80. wus eeeeseeen 


Scheepvaart. Statistiek der, 1895. Gedeelte 1. 4to. { Dr Ors des Rosell 


Kemper 
Staten van de In-, Uit-, en Doorgevoerde voornaamste The Director-General 
Handelsartikelen. (Current monthly numbers) .... of Customs 
Norway— 


Norges officielle Statistik. Old Series, 4to.:— 
C. 1. Tabeller vedkommende Folkemengdens Bevee- | 
BRAY Ree wrist cohoa reps she se iatoa test eiaé deaigcuvekes veg 
D. 1. Oversigt over kongeriget Norges Indtegter og 
(OTS CP At ele rs BRD ERE OL. iC aa ie FONE Conte OR Hi pCR 
Norges officielle Statistik. Tredie Rekke, 8vo.:— 
229. Recensement du 1 Jan., 1891. Maisons 
habitées et ménages. Population classée par 








ARO, AGS eb elab CIVile esi ase tcc cnageaberscoensensenenee’s 
230. Chemins de fer publics. Rapport pour 
Vexercice 1894-95. Diagrams ............seccee ee er 


231. Mines et usines. Statistique pour 1891-93 .... 
232. Successions, faillites et biens pupillaires. 
Dab les Uxy POUT sRO Oe we rctawegtotrs Soar vceteachnttensse 

233. Justice civile. Statistique pour l’année 
5151875 Nieee Deen UR AMAR er A JN vee Rae SR 

234. Mouvement de la Population pour 1892. ......... 
235. Recrutement. Statistique du, pour 1894......... 
Statistisk Aarbog, 1867-69, Hefte 1 und 3. (Dr. 
MU PEE EROOIL VOR) “-Leccncsssecaverasionssusvegrsso/pseacrieaseaee 4) 








Portugal— 
PAC GLEE UY TIS LOD LG G0 SV O. ccs testsdcrcstre accvcsaeseacsscecsocess Mr. J. S. Keltie 


Roumania— 
Buletinul Lunar al Miscarei Populatiunei in Orasele The . Statistical 
Romaniei. (Current monthly numbers)... } SA OK 
Population. Mouvement de la, en 1892. 4to............. 


Vou. Lik. PART Il, 2k 


Bureau 
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2 By whom Presented 
Donations. (when not purchased). 


(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Russia— 

Agriculture. Résultats généraux de la récolte de 1895. ares 
Céréales d’hiver et d’été comparées aux récoltes de Thy General Stabieee 
LS90-O4. Oa. BVO; csccancretceseecosnenese Pie nadcecesasceness eter anti 

Bulletin russe de statistique financiére et de législation. | my, Publishers 
(Current monthly numbers.) La. 870. ........cseeeee 

Department of Commerce and Industry. Report on ) 
the second and third Congress of Millers, 1895. | mye pe avinee eee 
CE ra Rss 1a Ped anther cccecesersy se servsentetoasanreantag Couat ate A 

Prices. Diagram-maps showing prices of rye and{ 7, ance 
oats in European Russia. (Current monthly y 
LUDADCTS 1) PLC CUS Nea teem ca aicr.+ -y-ransdinneangpn cece taalan 

Trade. Current Monthly Returns. [In Russian]........ Customs Department 

Finland. Annuaire Statistique pour la Finlande.] The Statistical 
7 FINO 0, LOS OM VE tensa eas ordiedescsoonns sShooarps tones : Bureau 


cal Committee 


Spain— 
Comercio Exterior. Resumenes mensuales de la | 
Estadistica del. (Current numbers) ..........scceseeeees | . 
Consejo de Aduanas y Aranceles. Informe... por la + Cae 
aplicacion del Convenio de Comercio vigente entre | 
spate oy SUiZA, eS VOMeL OO... .c0sssncseceoee-paphiceGerebyaered | 


Sociedad Geografica de Madrid. Boletin. (Current The Society 
TOMA V SMAI ORS) Meee teel casas, sovnsnselanenynopeieenatanbrceceasch 


Sweden— 

Bidrag till Sveriges Officiela Statistik :-— 
B. Rattsvisendet, 1894. (Judicial)  .......sescsescersess 
F. Utrikes Sjéfarten, 1894. (Shipping)... 
N. Jordbruk och Boskapsskétsel, 1894. (Agriculture) U The Central Statis- 
R. Valstatistik, 1895. (Elections) .............sccsccseseeeees f tical Bureau 
Y. Sparbanksstatistik, 1894. (Savings Banks)........ | 

Statistisk Tidskrift, 1895, Nos. 2 and 3. 1896, No.1) 


Switzerland— 
Assurances. Rapport du Bureau Fédéral des, sur les Thal Wederal sissur 


Entreprises privées en matiére d’ Assurances en 1894. 
P P . ance Bureau 


iL DRE Feb TT BO Meme ree oni 9b sa sessnnsssnyacpesedeteroe AR 
Bulletin démographique et sanitaire suisse. (Current Thiel Hedendl statis: 
weekly numbers) ........... sseneeseseesensesssessssceseseneaencneeneneanes Sich Maveenk 
Mouvement de la Population pendant 1894..........cseeee 
Turkey— 


Ottoman Public Debt. Special Report on, for 18th 
Financial Period (1894-95), with Annual Report +} Mr. J. 8. Keltie 
for 1894-95 of the Council of Administration. 8vo. 


United States— 
Census, 1890— 
Abstract of the Eleventh Census, 1890. 2nd edition. } 
revised and anlar godge mo VO, vrracsteacssccessoucacneceextcosins | 
Agriculture. Reports on Statistics of; on Agricul- { The Hon. George F. 
ture by Irrigation in the Western Part of the { Hoar 
United States; on Statistics of Fisheries. 1 vol. | 
DiagramayMaps, WC., LEO, cpseisccsssrettusisencisositaccamnskers J 


Se 


~6495 ae 
arg he —< 
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Donations. | (when not purchiased). 


(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
United States—Contd. 
Census, 1890—Contd. 
Report on Crime, Pauperism, and Benevolence. | The Hon. George F. 


Parti2us General Tables.” 4t0. i... .c,cscercserenrsseg sees Hoar 
Consular Reports. (Current monthly numbers.) 8vo. ee pet as ne 
Education. Report of Commissioner of, for 1892-93. | The Commissioner of 
Loh ita as Ns i Se ue I oe A SS a ea Education 


Debt. Monthly Statements of the Public, and of Cash ) 
in Treasury. (Current numbers.) Sheets................ EP IPha Gasrctarernt th 
Gold, Silver, and Notes, &c., in Circulation, and $ T ee Ne Oak 
Changes in Money and Bullion in the Treasury. | pipiens 
Monthly Statements. (Current numbers.) Sheets. ) 
Finance and Commerce. Monthly Summary of. } 
Parrot: DUMPGYS ALO. esis ss istsoocesseveoeseucetecneeeetes 
Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United | The Bureau of Sta- 
States for the year ending 30th June, 1895. Part 1.}+ tistics, Treasury 
Vols. i (in 2 vols.) and ii. 3 vols. Diagrams, 4to. Department 
Immigration and Passenger Movement at bea 
States Ports during year ending 30th June, 1895. 8vo. 
Labor. Bulletin of the Department of, Nos. 3 and 4, The D 
PaOG ee ramen CG 2 ane ae } Gveparinent 
Labor. Proceedings of 8th, 9th, and 10th Annual 
Conventions of the Association of Officials of Bureaus 
of Labor Statistics in the United States, 1891, 1892, 
PAUL LOS seh VOM | OVOP arth kess toca inoreeuad clcesecseseetceagess 
Railways. Sixth Annual Report on Statistics of, for 
1892-93. (Interstate Commerce Commission.) } Mr. J. 8S. Keltie 
Bee UPR VANCE Lol terre eraser tesa fiers lr aviaeestogi seh sscrapeogeosd #o0% 


Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1895. No.18 The Treasury De- 


Mr. L. G. Power 


partment 
World’s Commerce. Review of the, introductory to 
Commercial Relations of the United States with seksi Atkin; 


Foreign Countries during 1894-95 _....... 
Connecticut. State Board of Health. Monthly Bul- 

Perisne (Currents mem bers brs turrs ths. accscaviesecssasectseessss 
Maine. Bureau of Industrial and Labor Statistics, 


The Board of Health 


9th Annual Report, for 1895. 8V0....0......c.00 essseree the Borau.ofEabor 
Massachusetts. State Board of Arbitration and Con- he Boned 
ciliation. Annual Report for 1895. 8Vo. ....... 0 


Michigan— 
Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 3rd, 4th, 26th, and) 
27th Annual Reports on, for 1869, 1870, 1892, | 
Bi LB OG PME Sr VO late OVO AN IRaR, cheraed spice sagen nes iasoron t The Secretary of the 
Health. Annual Reports of the State Board of, f State of Michigan 
for the years (ending 30th J meh ay 1882, 1885, and | 
1888-93. 8 vols. 8vo.. aD 
New York State— 
Library Bulletin, 6. Legislation by States in 1895 
Museum. Bulletin. Vol. iii, Nos. 14, Geology of 
Moriah and Westport Townships, N.Y. 15, 
Mineral Resources of N.Y. State. Maps, 8vo..... 


The State Museum 


Bond Record, a Monthly Journal of Economics. . 
(Current monthly numbers.) 460. wc... ceseceseesoeee Bio Rupusn ess 
Bradstreet’s Journal. (Current weekly numbers)........... The Editor 


2E2 
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Donations. | (when not purchased), 


(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle. (Current weekly The Editor 
numbers, with Supplements)..............scesesessssesoneeesees 
Dun’s Review. Vol. iii, No. 140. (Containing 
Commercial Failures in United States “ Canada ment G. Dun | 
in first quarter of 1896.) 1896 ...cc.ssssssssessereerseerses one 
Engineering and Mining Journal. (Current numbers).... The Editor 
Journal of Political Heonomy. Vol. iv, No. 2, 1895 .... The Publisher 
Political Science Quarterly. Vol. xi, No. 1, 1896 ........ The Editor 
Poor’s Manual of the Railroads of the United ae Piccenaea 
28th annual number. 1895. Maps, 870. ...........0 Tener Re 
Quarterly Journal of Economics. Vol. x, No. 3, 1896.... The Editor 
Rhodes’ Journal of Banking and The Banker’s Maga- 
zine consolidated. (Current monthly numbers)........ } 
Studies in History, Economics and Public Law. 
Vol. v, No. 2. The separation of Governmental 
Powers in History, in Theory, and in the Constitu- # 
LORS SH. RORAY PU BVOMELOIO «, ..0sy0cecsbess svonssgncuatlnaheens 
Yale Review. Vol. v, No.1. May, 1896... ee 
American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
Annals. Vol. vii, Nos. 2 and 3, 1896, and supple | The Academy 
ment—Constitution of Belgium. 1896 ............ Bone 
American Heonomic Association— 
Economic Studies. Vol.i, No.1. The Theory of ) 
Economic Progress: John B. Clark. The rela- 
tion of changes in the volume of the currency to 
prosperity: FF. A. Walker; also Supplement : 
Handbook of the Association, 1896, with Report + The Association 
of Eight Annual Meeting, Dec., 1895. Sm. 8vo. 
Publications. Vol. x, Nos. 5 and 6. Letters of 
David Ricardo to John Ramsay McCulloch, 
1816-23. Edited by J. H. Hollander. 1895 .... ) 
American Geographical Society. Bulletin. Plates. 
(Carve OH MU BORS Vigo os eaeits on se ea estes ashen nen Rneeenceees 
American Philosophical Society. Proceedings. Vol. 
xxxiv, No. 148, The Theory of the State: G. Z. 


9 








The Society 


39 


Smith and Ni. 1849. (BVO. 1895 ......ccsccccecescecunees 
American Statistical Association. Quarterly Publica- The Associat} 

tions... New Series. No. 33. +1896 ..........ccscccsesscceenes Brana ieee ee 
1605-06 ca ke ey ee oe 
Medico-Legal Society. Bulletin of the Psychological 

Section. Vol. 3, No. 4. Dec., 1895. S8vo. ...0......8 F. L, Hoffman, Esq. 
Smithsonian Institution. Smithsonian Contributions | The Instituti 

to Knowledge. No. 989. 4to. 1895 wees Pic Weed Hite eee 
Union College Practical Lectures. (Butterfield 

Course.) Vol.i. Portraits, 8vo. 1895... eee } Be ee 

Uruguay— 


Mensaje del Presidente de la Republica al abrir las ) 
sesiones de la Hon. Asamblea... Feb., 1896. 8vo. |! 


Montevideo— 
Boletin mensual demografico de Montevideo: (Cur- | The Statistical Bu- 
pont mitimnbers) Su Ae cssmasessetadnrtss mpeticocodsesbesesh cons reau 


Commission des Etudes du Port dei Présentation 
de PAvant-projet. Rapport de la ‘Sous-Commis- } 
slow. | Plans Sy¥0. LOSE: ccantertadupecndvssccu otoeves unt yeate J 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
International— 
Bulletin International des Douanes. (Current 
MO DOYS: 2 SV. .do.cssk osiehs torrerds ucutos dea) Tei asiesverserboouseis } The Hoard of Trade 


(b) India and Colonial Possessions. 
India, British— 
India Office. Catalogue of the Library. Vol. i.) The Secretary of 
SAP ete FL Mee OVO. LOGO cary eietens.ctdisucteeesinteveresnce erro vocs State for India 
Trade of British India with British Possessions and. 
Foreign Countries. Statement for five years, 1890-91 } The India Office 
11 894-95. [| O-7997. 0) ~ 1896 3... ceissyeseee Mbitoeaesec sre 
Trade by Land with Foreign Countries. Monthly The Statistical Bu- 


mecconmts, (Current numbers) ....:.ccseccsecconssoesceseee ren saaene 
Trade and Navigation. Monthly Accounts. (Current py tah 
PISS Wd hyo pS Se SDS oh) AR 


Assam. Annual Note on Crop Experiments for 5 
Pea APRON TROT ceed cg URE pe. eee 
Bengal. Report on the Administration of Bengal, | The Lieut.-Governor 

remy NGS ETE Oley stasscsisscesitenschstecsesntuentirss -veegaras of Bengal 


Indian Engineering. (Current weekly numbers)............ The Editor 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. Journal. Vol. lxiv. VA Noeket 
Part I, No. 3, 1895. Part II, No. 3, 1895. 8vo..... y 


Canada, Dominion of— 
Canadian Archives. Report on, 1895...........ssscessserees 4 
Chartered Banks. Shareholders in, 1895 oes 
Civil Service Examiners. Report for 1898 .........00004 
Experimental Farms. Reports for 1895 00... 
Geological Survey Department. Summary Report 
Be a Ma rach soc hs te 5 yapbewnps Nuk os sane badéacvarnta® insane chives 
Insurance Companies. Abstract of Statements of, 
Birr NAN MeO Jecearn syiicc ss <sseek car eave solorttcbecacrttesaysovecsnes7> a9. 
Life Insurance Companies. Preliminary Statements 
EEL Airs on Facts tos Boo PPNEGAS Pin old cabbn svcd Wilds poeicn copa eetbat iv acs 
Marine and Fisheries. Report of Department for 
EBD» 2H ISH OTIOS..o. cauips 0. Uovg-apegsnaervbwinsachat shoe se Bus ivatsn oa? 
Military College. Report on the Royal, for 1896........ 
North-West Mounted Police Forve. Report and (| Dr. J. G. Bourinot, 
Supplementary Report of Commissioner, 18965 ........ C C.M.G. 














‘Printing and Stationery. Report of Department 
Bae Ele 5a ii5s gon ninhcehahe sve dosn Tarn. seuebaiedtpcdth ete » nena sideadiia ot 
Railways and Canals. Annual Report of Department 
PORE RSet, COTM ac ial Caabac ed csenapheevedieenreoerieuse 
Secretary of State. Report of, for 1895.0... see 
Trade and Commerce. Quarterly Report of Depart- | 
MPR ACL LIOCONIDOL, LE BOO) aitictess-iscecustiendovarciig peceurd pose 
Unclaimed Balances and Dividends in Chartered 
PRIME CUD sce. 4, ,Bsouczth st aN) cokedixesitasbngs abi debiobies cecal cases 


Sessional Papers. Session 1895. Vols. 6. Archives, 
Farms, Criminal Statistics. 7. Public Works, Rail- 
ways, and Canals. 8. Marine and Fisheries, Cattle 
Freight Rates, Steamboat Inspection, Postmaster-_) 
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(b) India and Colonial Possessions— Contd. 
Canada, Dominion of—Contd. 
Sessional Papers— Contd. 
General, 1893-94. 9. Secretary of Interior, Goce 
ical Survey Department; Indian affairs; N.W. ; 
Mounted Polibe 1894. 10. Secretary of State, l ve it a Bowsaey 
Justice, Militia, Manitoba Schools, 1894. 11. Liquor “tia oe 


Peratie, Miscell an Go usrmrreee sie -<c-n0-00sess0s-eanevecserereteneens 

Banks. Monthly See on Chartered. Cae a N. 8. Garland, Esq. 
numbers) ... 

Ontario. Dairy Bulletin. No. ‘101, “April, "1896. 8vo.... The Burean 


Insurance and Finance Chronicle. (Current weekly } The Editor 
THUTA DEES PE Nilecasteneupteremaes se -eccsisaa cove) svnsetuseveuonsenesetrenres f 


Cape of Good Hope— 
The Colonial Secre- 


Civil Service List and Calendar, 1896. 8V0..........:0006 tary 
Ceylon — 

Administration Reports for 1894. Fol. ...csesccessseseeeecen sa) es yon eee 
Jamaica— : 

’ Sir G. Baden-Powell 
Handbook of J: for 1894. “Map, Svo. iiijiniies J 
andbook of Jamaica for ap, 8vo K.C.M.G., M.P. 

Mauritius— : 

CiyIMLRGH EDEL S0G MM... ccs ene Bree Beer 


New South Wales— 
Public Accounts for 1895, and Twenty-fifth Annual] The Agent- General 


Report of the Auditor-General. Fol... cesses for N. 8. Wales 
Statistical Register for 1894 and previous years. 

For 1805. shart eshipping.<* 80. ..22..... ane ee The Government 
Wealth and Progress of New South Wales, 1894. Statistician 

VOL Pal.) BOLI ASS UC. MMOH Oe Uivstes tcc cscsssenoncadencs one tereae ered 


New Zealand— 
Labour Department. Journal of the. 8vo. (Cur-] The Labour Depart- 


HOLL TU DELS) le were eet eoe fedcsct. woysned ce osbea oeeeaneaee ee ment 
Minerals and Mining. Papers and Reports relating . x 
toi.’ Plans, Tou yale Oe tees. 5 tila a, eee eenes ae Ris eager 
Statistics of the Colony for 1894. Fol... wee eeessseees te 


Shops and Shop-Assistants Acts. Compilation of, ] The Labour Depart- 
issued by the Department of Labour. 8vo. 1896. ment 
Wellington. Harbour Board. Accounts, &c., for 1895 The Board. 


Queensland— 
Supplements to the Government Gazette Wiehe 3 The Registrar-Gene- 
Vital Statistics). (Current numbers) «0... eee ral of Queensland 


South Australia— 
Births and Deaths. Monthly Statements of. (Current | The Registrar-Gene- 
Hritn DEMS) esac sco Ree Rtgs eat oese cnc abe thes a ales ral of 8. Australia 
Friendly Societies. First Report of the Public ; 
Actuary relating to, for 1888-92; with Valuations ie is ey. Actuary, 
and statistics relating thereto. Fol. 1896 ............ eraer? 
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(b) India and Colonial Possessions—Contd. 
Straits Settlements— 
The Perak Government Gazette. (Current weekly] The Government 


RMR LE AB cccci ch ochond esecdaaseds ciscsetassens soeq suo gla phigh asietiete: Secretary 
Victoria— 
Friendly Societies. Seventeenth Annual Report on, ) 
Beara Ne RI ONL. 14 has fa. 0 Toauter + csooestammea- Deb devoos odie se scdeogh L . 
Statistical Register of the Colony for 1894. Parts Tia he ae Ay ist 
Law, Crime, &c.; 8, Production; Australasian aoe Kans 
Statistics for 1894, FOL. sssssccsssssssssssesssnssecssssceesseeee J 
Western Australia— | 
Seri 00 tOr L894, Hol. osiecccenhsahoousedcrtdctensnneataausst ; 
Year Book for 1893-94 (eighth year of issue). Map } ET aS eae 


Friendly Societies Acts and Regulations, with an 


Introduction and a Complete Index. 8vo. 1896... iH jesse Eh ARCA 


(c) United Kingdom and its several Divisions. 
United Kingdom— 

Board of Trade Journal. (Current monthly numbers).... The Board of Trade 

Budget Speech of Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer. | Sir E. W. Hamilton, 
(Explanatory Memorandum.) (1638), 1896 .......0... K.C.B. 

Emigration and Immigration from and into the 
United Kingdom in 1895. (180). 1896......0.000. 

Labour Gazette. Journal of Labour Department of 
Board of Trade. (Current monthly numbers) ........ 

Public General Acts, 58 and 59 Vict. 1895. 8vo......... Purchased 

Trade and Navigation. (Current monthly returns)........ The Board of Trade * 


The Board of Trade 


Great Britain— 
Agricultural Returns for Great Britain, showing the) 
Acreage and Produce of Crops, Prices of Corn, and | THe Pardee. 
number of live stock .... 1895. (C—8073.] Maps + lt 8 
Agriculture. Journal of the Board of. Vol. iii, No.1.| 9 °™~"™® 
Beas SOG secekensdateoucgs aupassese-bsshieabaleadthoootids Hiteeed lad <b J 


England and Wales— 
British Museum. Catalogue of Printed Books. 
Sates te AUO8 LOGO | ou:.02 saa asst caricanp sides is oSaeeny Geek. 
Annual Summary of Births, Deaths, and Causes of 
Death in London and other large towns, Sei eevccrsrss 
Quarterly Return of Marriages to Dec., 1895 ; Births | The Registrar-Gene- 
and Deaths to March, 1896. No. 189... f ral of England 
Births and Deaths in London, and in twenty-seven | 
other Great Towns. (Current weekly returns) ........ a 
London— 
Annual Report of the Medical Officer of Health of 
the London County Council for 1894. Diagrams | The London County 
London Technical Education Gazette. (Current Council 
RAMUS Oe MES cl -esnicnsey a ge Ln <agh din gobhs <n Sf ok daSath es eopilo dokses 
Birmingham. Report on the health of the City for) 7, . ; 
1895, and on udubeerntitn of articles of food and aay eine Din te 
drink. DDB ETATAS BNC WB; BVO ieess doko soveacssneeasenlt yeh» saa a 
Bristol. Annual Report of Medicai Officers of Health 
and of Chief Port Inspector of Nuisances for 1895 7 


The Trustees 
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Donations. 
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(c) United Kingdom and its Divisions—Contd. 
England and Wales--Contd. 
Derby. 19th Annual Report of Medical Officer of | The Medical Officer 


Healt for 1895. (Diagrams, 8V0; ...........:.cccssssteteons of Health 
Halifax. Report of Medical Officer of Health, with 
Reports of Sanitary Inspector and Borough Analyst > 
FOP BOD, s AD) ia cramer Renee sr strate. ssea.s.0e-nteoedness re 
Liverpool. Public Libraries, Museums, and t ; 4 : 
Gallery. 43rd Annual Report for 1895. 8vo. ........ } TherCiieti Laas 
Manchester— 
Health of, Weekly and Quarterly Returns of the | The Medical Officer 
Medical Officer. (Current numbers) ......+.se of Health 
Criminal and Miscellaneous Statistical Returns of } Sir G. Baden-Powell, 
the Manchester Police for 1895. 8v0. wee K.C.M.G., M.P. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne. Report of Medical Officer of | The Medical Officer 
Health on Sanitary Condition of, during 1895. 8vo. of Health 
Norwich. Annual Report on the Health of the City 


POPPA 1a OVATE Ieee ore sco0 vn sec-tenannantemeereeteenens 4 
Preston. Annual Report of Medical Officer of Health 
TOP VL BOS. Tal a Ds, ACMI sas. c60c+.ssnseaaccecunecepapePuosinneetten wt 


Mersey Conservancy. Report on present state of | Admiral Sir G. H. 
navigation of the River Mersey. (1895.) 8vo. .... Richards, K.C.B. 


Ireland— 

Births and Deaths in Dublin, and in fifteen of the | 
principal Urban Sanitary Districts. (Current weekly | TholRegisccunsaanes 
POUULTIG) Wace eee eee eases ced. .c05 .b-scgeaeoce higeegaeene amneee A 

Quarterly Return of Marriages to Dec., 1895, Births xal.ak ireland 
and Deaths to March, 1896. No..129..........csssesssesceee 


Scotland— 

Births, Deaths, and Marriages in the eight principal ) 
Towns. (Current weekly and monthly returns) 

Quarterly Return of Births, Deaths, and Marriages 
registered during quarter ending 31st March, 1896 | The Registrar-Gene- 

Supplement to Monthly and Quarterly Returns of ral of Scotland 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages registered during 
1895, and Vaccination Returns relative to children 





OTT a S94 Biri ete ite: bs ede inseven sere nreeneom nae 2 
Aberdeen. Reports by Medical Officer of Health and | The Medical Officer 
Sanitary Inspector. (Current numbers.) S8vo......... of Health 


(d) Authors, &c. 
Ahier (C. W.). Unorthodox Economics. 4 pp., 4to. 
is 1 e08 RIMMER Te ore vilicealic } ihe tniher 
Arslanian (Dr. D.). Le Vilayet d’Angora. Geographie, 
Agriculture Industrie, Commerce, Finances, Annie | 
tration provinciale. 132 pp., 8vo. Vienne, 1895. ........ 
Ashton (Ralph 8.). The Statist. Imperial Customs 
Union. Successful Essays. Essay on an Imperial | The Editor of the 
Customs or Fiscal Union between the United Kingdom Statist 
and the Colonies. 48 pp., fol. 1896 ........cceesseeseees 
Aubrey (W. H. 8.). Stock Exchange Investments: the] 
theory, methods, practice, and results. xxiv + 316 pp., } The Author 
Sv0. 1 LBSOG i a... seh aia aaa CU OE CHIE Ge ‘3 


ee ee ee ae Se 





Guyot (Yves). Les Tribulations de M. Faubert. L’ ae 
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Donations —Contd. 


Donations. 


By whom Presented 
(when not purchased). 


(d) Authors, &c.— Contd. 

Campbell (George L.). Miners’ Thrift and Employers’) Sir George Baden- 
Liability ; a remarkable experience. 71 pp., 8vo. Powell, K.C.M.G., 
IVa ELSE co) ee ae foam sins edscd ees s {ence cnet adh onan sguegancene Gees tees M.P. 

Cannan (Edwin). History of Local Rates in England. lear A.S. Hewins, 
Five Lectures. 140 pp., sm. 8vo. 1896  ..0...2..... css 

Chapman (T. A.). Insanity is decreasing: a statistical 
item suggesting that. 8 pp., diagram, 8vo. 1896 i ee 

Colmer (J. G.). The Statist. Imperial Customs Union. 
Successful Essays. Essay on the Commercial F cers ate pon gs Ses 
tion of the Empire. 43 pp., fol. 1896 ..............:...-.00 

Crupenski (C.)— 

Notice sur état démographique de la Roumanie | 

d’aprés le mouvement de la Population. 14 pp., | 

Sh RISOTTO Wa 4 15 pide eel: at A dae aie) On en by Phe Author 
Raport asupra sesiunei 8 a Congresului International 

de Higiena si Demografie, Budapesta, 1894... . 


Ba DPA OV On | UCULCRC], LEGO, 5, <cvivgascczcantssees-q0sény cesfeart 
Daly (Edward D.). Are we as Citizens doing our Duty 
toward our Neighbours? 15 pp., 8vo. Dublin, 1896 ee 


Edwardes (Edward J.)\— 
Vaccination and Small-Pox in England and other ) 
Countries, showing that Compulsory Re-vaccination | 


Ae TIC COSRAT VR CS. Die, BV Oly LO92 yt: catessilavaesrervarsvers \ * 
Vaccination and Small-Pox statistically considered. | 
PRREIDE eee Oe, EORMY Recor see cate Bic erasgacts sucdtsdouhsacsssrs J 


Féré (Ch.). Dégénérescence et Criminalité. Essai 
physiologique. Oe edition. 179 pp., 12mo., diagrams. bie rhe AUR oe 
Le Ro RC aD ac ME ay Need i raat a ea aad PR | Me met AO 
Fornasari di Verce (Ettore). Sulla ricerca delle cause Fhe Author 
nella Statistica morale. 5 pp., 8vo. 1896... 
Fowille (Alfred de). Léon Say. Ancien President aot 
la Société de Statistique de Paris. 6 pp., 8vo. 1896 
Frankenstein (Dr. Kuno). Der Arbeiterschutz, seine 
Theorie und Politik. x + 384 pp., 8vo. Leipzig, } The Publisher 
1c Rel Oca le aes gry Ae Bess tod eRe ar RA? ne ae Se 
Goy (Louis de). Nos Sociétés rurales de Secours mutuels. 
Etude statistique et comparative sur leur situation, leur The Adther 
personnel, leur prospérité, leur avenir. 24 pp., 8vo. 


Morrison 


be) 


Oe a Res a ar WARES senate, “UE ln aati a At 
Green (J. L.). Allotments and Small ae ne vill + 
ee VAS OV Ors LOG Be cag secon ciccs saree ill ta ph es canmea sees spettndecttaroa Ges % 


sur le Revenu. iv + 100 pp., 8vo. Paris, 1896 _........ 
Haynes (T. H.). The Statist Competition. "An Imperial 
Customs Union, or Commercial Federation of The 
British Empire. An abridged Essay. 34 pp., 4to. bt 
LEDS SNS ak ER et te et 8 5 eA aD, Oe Pal en ee 
[‘‘ Historicus.” ] Cocoa: all about it. [Anon.] 99 pp. t mye Puniehee 
So TREN Pah See eee Pe peribes sanistins Mak ene coe ssaalee bap dine vew'ess dw cto 
Johannis (A. J. de)— 
Sui rapporti tra Capitale e Lavoro. 22 pp., 8vo. 
Pere ioe B MON TSINPS TT a Aalto ten a asa at ey ae . 
Delle Socicta commerciali anonime .... 111 pp., The Author 
BRM E Vee DL ITOTIZ Gy, ESO core: tos pes sabevi cay acencosasecazesenesties 
Keltie (J. Scott). Statesman’s Year-Book for 1896. Phe’ Editor 
Germ EVERY Ey PU ILCOT OI ts peasy ssecteosnects-coorcdyoasncecveonsnesens 
263 
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Donations—-Contd. 


: By whom Presented 
Donations. (when not purchased). 


(d) Authors, &c.— Contd. 

Kurella (Dr. H.). Naturgeschichte des Verbrechers. | 
Grundziige der Oriminellen Anthropologie und 
Criminalpsychologie fiir Gerichtsirzte, Psychiater, 
Juristen und Verwaltungsbeamte. viii + 284 PP» 
plates, &c., 8vo. Stuttgart, 1893 .. 

Le Bon (Gustave). Psychologie des Foules. vii + 200: pp» 
Peace pind oR ot any Ba) foie) easy LO) so A a ene Py J) 

Leroy-Beaulieu (Paul). Traité théorique et pratique ) 
d’Hconomie Politique. 4 vols. and Annexe, 8vo. | 

Leap L896 o.neseerssssssessseoseeseneeseenencensevavenessessees serteeteeeneaee. :* Purchased 
exis (W’.). Zur Theorie der Massenerscheinungen in 
der menschlichen Gesellschaft. 95 pp., 8vo. eins 





The -sReév; Wet oa 


Morrison 


DBS LOT Ci Neo teet ce er EERE, 50 .c oss nag cnsay tence ceeanereaes 
Lombroso (Cesare). Les Applications de l’Anthr ologe 
Criminelle. 222 pp., sm. 8vo. Paris, 1892 | ....:....000. The Ros nae 


Lombroso (Prof. Cesar) and Ferrero (William). The $ 
Female Offender, with an introduction by W. Douglas | 
Morrison. xxvi + 313 pp., plates, 8vo. 1895 .......... J 

Lough (Thomas, M.P.). England’s Wealth eye the aythoe 
Poverty. xv + 221 pp., diagrams, 8vo. [1896] ........ 

Macdonald (Arthur). Criminology. With an Intro- 
duction by Dr. Cesare Tettiroco.” 416 pp-, 8vo. New Then Beri cals 
VOTE, LOO ince ctes Set eM ePRERMIREE 1.0 sane neseosasereukbanpesodtengtgeameetees 

Mallock (W.H.). Classes and Masses, or wealth, wages, 
and welfare in the United Kingdom -.. Xvi + 139 + Purchased 
PP-, Ciderams, econ oven LOO. .c:....:...<c..ses- uunmecereuretime 


Morrison 


Morrison 


Martinez (Alberto B.). La Estadistica en la Repub- Sir CG. Baden Pawel 


lica Argentina. ix + 99 pp., 8vo. Buenos Aires, K.C.M.G., M.P. 


Mullins (George Lane). Cancer in New South Wales. 
SPP., BU Say MONS Lae ME tes nese ca, sve! soa ave ecoeeeeeeeimeneeeys paces 
Onslow (Earl of). Landlords and Allotments. The) Sir George Baden- 
history and present condition of the Allotment System. Powell, K.C.M.G., 
PAL PTs ROM ON PLES OME Soy css sen nosssessescenuevareeae me teners ; M.P. 
Peek (Sir Henry). Peerages. Steps in the Peerage, 
and Baronetcies conferred by the several Governments, > The Author 
DS SO SOO OSG) Gears ct MERE EOS coca sn) oc socacenes ose at shu epee 
Price (L. L.). Money and its relations to Prices, 
being an Inquiry into the Causes, Measurement, and 
effects of Changes in general prices. vii + 200 pp., 8vo. 
ASDC sets tea pecrmstn Maen Peep rade ySedcespeccvoa<vapsonusneteetanteaeee 
Railways. The London, Brighton, and South Coast ) 
Railway, and the South Eastern Railway, their pas- | MosorssiChecanl aaa 
senger services, rolling stock, locomotives, gradients, > Co Tine d 
and express speeds. By the Author of British Rail- | ia 


ways. 2 parts, diagrams, 8vo. 1895-96.................c00 4 
Rothwell (William Thomas). Bimetallism; or a fixed ) 
ratio between the two metals gold and silver ...| Sir George Baden- 
77 PPG STOMP Mame essere SOO fei. .ekeristhsjoveenaeceeatdeseosons \ Powell, K.C.M.G., 
Smith (Samuel, M.P.). The Bimetallic Question. 146 PP; epee oS a 
Beat 1 BB70 7 tee Cemmmn MS SSN / Dol ie ae J 


Strachey (Sir John) and Strachey (Lieut.- Gen. Richard). 
The Finances and public works of India from 1869 to > Purchased 
S815 5 Sse 408 Dp oO vOp as teks arekcnbarrinkcconsaseepoeck ale J 

Streeter (G. T. P.). Metric System of Weights and : 
Measures.) 543 pps Svs) 91 B00 irre cescss. cosecstvacyapedeoes ortabaas The ae 
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Donations—Contd. 





D ‘ By whom Presented 
onations. (when not purchased). 








(d) Authors, &c.— Contd. 
Thomas (W. Cave). Cosmic Ethics, or the Mathematical 
Theory of Evolution, showing the full import of the | Messrs. Smith, Elder, 
doctrine of the mean, and containing the principia of and Co. 
the science of proportion. xxii + 296 pp., 8vo. 1896 


(e) Societies, &c. (British).* 
Anthropological Institute. Journal. Vol. xxv, Nos. 3 : 
and es Plates. RAO ete iets Nilas seas cpagnds te estan iiiuie ew Jie Lash aks 
British Economic Association. Economic Journal. 
ere aE ALON (LOO t cectsccestieyeacecrtesicasomenaetvsncatoneeiense 
Economic Review. Vol. vi, No. 2. 8vo. 1896 .......... The Publisher 
British Iron Trade Association— 
Iron and Steel Industries of Belgium and Germany. 
OUGEL OMEN AVI T ois Loy ace ss ieete’ stun coes toon tenner sesso cence 
Tron and Steel Industries in 1894. Annual Statistical 
Report of the Secretary to the Members for 1894..... 
Corporation of Foreign Bondholders. Twenty-tirst : 
Annual General Ronert of the Council for 183. Bae Dae aceite 
Hast India Association. Journal. (Current numbers) .... The Association 
Glasgow Philosophical Society. Proceedings. Vol. xxvi, The. Societ 
1894-05. Plates, Bvo. 1SQ5 ccc ccscslesstsssesssteseresenctesautos y 
Imperial Institute. Journal. (Current monthly numbers).. The Institute 
Institute of Actuaries. Journal. Vol. xxxii, parts 4) 


The Association 


The Association 


and 5. 1896; and Index to vols. xxi—xxx (inclusive). + *, 

Bes BU BOS at ens ctew as ans lsnisarttaae dev vevac slaeddosicuasvinsstougusaroeaeesves 
Institute of Bankers. Journal. (Current numbers) ........ 
Institute of Chemistry. Register of Fellows, Associates 

BOUL C1 UG ie LGOOr Is) | BVO, acted racestiesnsesbesenterealeseeseane 2 
Institution of Civil Engineers. Minutes of Proceedings. Phar nernentin 


POL, Cxxin, 1895-96."> Plates, Svs -iid.p eld evetdeseesssesseces 
Liverpool Literary and Philosophical Society. Proceed- } 
ings. Nos. 44—49. Sessions, 1889-90—1894-95. 6 f The Society 
BMA TU EE SY OLE, OVO. ofancsth, tures Sens estcasdtevoess soadhececbeobtet es 
London Chamber of Commerce Journal. (Onrenk| The Chamber of 


BANG TS Yer Recta uN TENG, (APO eset ha Ae sgestug te cessor vases Commerce 
London Chamber of Commerce. Ist—5th Annual] Sir G. Baden-Powell, 
Reports of Council for 1882-86. 5 vols.  8vo..........4.. ECGs ve 


Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society. Memoirs ] 
and Proceedings. Fourth series. Vol. x, Nos. 1, 2 The Society 
0a a WSs ERT SEA ie ES NR one ee AS es ARES ONBSY Sel AER 

Manchester Statistical Society. Transactions. Session 


ere AIM. VIACOM aia SVU ph arco ces op tan edrinsisg Ge seoderan tii ooe scenes i 
Royal Agricultural Society. Journal. ‘Third series. 

Vol. vii, Pr Patna oer eee ta ny tasty can cnencoatsduadnaiyauceeiyh snes is 
Royal Acakie Society. Journal for April, 1896 ................ a 
Royal Geographical Society. Geographical Joyrnal. 

Rarer ee TN AV uaT OTS) ston, voy pedatelevssaa at toctt ccgnarssre sduatcevesenvene % 


Royal Institution. Proceedings. Vol. xiv, No. 89, 1896; aley 
Pinay restr MECHA DOLS. S SVO. e:2eusecstnescsdesuastodovessiesineqesetesss Lhe: peu eoe 
Royal Society. Proceedings. (Current numbers) ........... The Society 


* Foreign and Colonial Societies will be found under the various Countries 
or Possessions to which they belong. 
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Donations—Contd. 





By whom Presented 


Donations. | (when not purchased}. 


(ce) Societies, &c. (British)— Contd. 


Royal United Service Institution. Journal. eae The Tastitation 


PIVOTS PF HE acco ke ae een Rae Le Mico os nce 2. dnp snes Sanwa 
Sanitary Institute... Journal. Vol. xvii, part }. 1896... The Institute 
Society of Arts. Journal. (Current numbers). ............... The Society 
r 1 1. \, 1 ig f - . . 
eevee Institution. Transactions. (Current num } the Thatconen 





(f) Periodicals, &e. (British) .* 
SA CEOTIEATIB SD © Oey. Merete is. nseresncene Current numbers| The Editor 








Atheneum, The EER Bile to noneede 5 ‘6 
Australian Trading World......:.......-c:00+ oe hs 
Bankers’ Magazine, 'The............:....ssssessee ~ Re 
aPIE DANI, eee rete re erate noes soe calnace ce wae 
British Trade Journal, The ..................03 - 5 
Building Societies Gazette, The................ si : 
Colliery Guava 2 craassyresese.o.ciseseccseee % ia 
COMME ROO. 205, seh tee eden tees ahs etn se no netes kite Pe ne 
Commercial World, The............--..:scceseees Ps | ie 
economists LIC ye cpeerccee i terete ae de soc noresanens re ey 
Finanee Chronicle, The ..........-.........sce0ee 4 | ¥y 
PM irene | eee ee eet es shan, inc eter cosy ee a "A 
Incorporated Accountants’ Journal ........ 4 a 
PNStirANCe POsb; PO Peemee  caces cose ncocs esate ne 5 we 
i Reeord, AUS occ ae ee i ” 

Tvesvene Monthly Manual, The ............ 8 ee 
Iron and Coal Trades’ Review, STG | on sobtes - 7) 
Johannesburg Standard and peer | | 

News. London Edition ........ a | Ey 
Machinery Market, The «0.0.0.0... cccseceeeeee Ms 3 
BS Avie Se en Pee elon Ue, 5 0 or eee : a 
Pohcy-Holder, The ...............4.. BPRS crbosiee ir hs 
ost MEAG AZING, el NO es ete. c.c.n:nnceessree be - 
ER Oy ae We, LNB ee sor eet ge tee AN esasicrosees ie | 3 
NAnibAry LEcOre s VCP csc intcseccssncesesness a FA 
Shipping World; Dhre:. 1... cteeresevesccsseoes fe Ms 
Statist, "Che: evisu ee ey een et ¥ 
Street’s List of Newspapers published in Great Pe i 

and Ireland. Maps. tn. ENOL ELOOO osiencvcutie or ee teen } WA deo ae 
Annual Resistor fOr ES 00 wees els senc, eos eceds.nrsche0.+-cycraeeemeal. Purchased 
Colonial: O Mice Wiss WtSOG tees c5-5.c05..c000.cesonicecscebenseqseddeeess - 
Foreign’ Of Ces G1s6, LG Ota aan iar blab csi dyicvsav.dosvesaseaneagevan ae = 
India) List, S06. cic eet eee a cone tivev avn eca-vcces tose iece need “ 
Kew Bulletin. (Current numbers) ... iN 
Official Year-book of Scientifie and Learned Societies, 1896 ya 
Palmer’s Quarterly Index to the Times ...... bidvuneobsacts eae nets a 
Publishers’ Circular. (Current weekly numbers)................ - 
Vacher’s Parliamentary Companion. (Current numbers) .. 3 
AW Ullanio’ a Presa: Gelder tamara eisies i-cccscntacedieeises.cenaderuse o 








* Foreign and Colonial Periodicals will be found under the various Countries 
or Colonies in which they are issued. 











Woe LIX.| 8 | [Part III. 
3 JOURNAL 


OF THE ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY 


SEPTEMBER, 1896. 


Report of the Councit for the Financtau Yuar ended 31st December, 
1895, and for the SusstonaL YEAR ending 26th June, 1896, 
presented at the Sixry-Suconp AnnuaL Generat Meetine of the 
Royan SraristicaL Society, held at the Society's Rooms, 
9, Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London, on the 26th of June, 1896. 


Tre Council have the honour to submit their Sixty-second Annual 
Report. 

The roll of Fellows on the 3lst December last as compared 
with the average of the previous ten years was as follows— 














Average 
Particulars. 1895. for the previous © 
Teu Years. 
Number of Fellows on 31st December .............cseeceers 928 994 
Life Members included in the above oo... eee eeeseeeeeeees 180 169 
Number lost by death, withdrawal, or default ............ 59 66 
BOISE LLO WE: CLO CEO Oo oc on ska 5 heccs seonee <r acaieniee tes vacdebtenhendens 54 68 





Since the lst January last, 11 new Fellows have been elected, 
and the Society has lost 14 by death or resignation, so that. the 
number at present on the list is 925. 

The Society has to deplore the deaths of the undermentioned 


Fellows since June last year :— | 
Date of Election. 
d Cossa, Dr. Luigi, LL.D. (Honorary Fellow) o....esesccee 
PAM OL GeV Lee iets ateae ace ase Sent etnacy eGo asesa<s-ckvosenesateks tous 
Hardy, William Henry, F.C.A. 
Hughes, John ' 
Keene, Captain Christopher T. Po wiccc.ce .. ceseeereerseseee, L894 
Aer Mieo,. Len rye PTAC a AISA teeter, ease taseretececdiees | LOMO 


CE VETO Wt ea GEN ALPS Sg ree ES * il ei RR et a 1885 
e d Pochin, Henry Tare ope Met hh ST geg 
“ER GUEOVET od tel 9 IRE ooh IO ae A, RE Pee nS Bs he) 
Peer eA OMAS VV TITAN coc srcs ci... seccacsesexeresdsichavcdSvescueccenaeese 1888 
Say,.J. B. Léon (Honorary Fellow)  .isssecccsiecssoeessssessece 1880 

SoU Us eaP AIDOS 1.20 cena che cca vcttilche vase sees teh OM. wahaspee ate 1878 


e Indicates those who had served on the Council. 
d Indicates those who had been Donors to the Library. 
1 Life member of the Society. 
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Of the above, Mr. Henry D. Pochin joined the Society in 1869, 
served for many years on the Council, and in 1882 generously 
placed 1o00/. at the Society’s disposal as a special gift for a 
Newmarch Memorial Essay. Both of the distinguished economists 
M. Léon Say and Professor Luigi Cossa were Honorary Fellows 
of the Society. 

The financial condition of the Society is exhibited in the 
accompanying table, in which the particulars are contained for 
the twenty-five years 1871-95. 

The papers read and the members elected at each of the 
monthly meetings have been as follows :— 


Session 1895-96. 


First Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 19th November, 1895. 


Sir Rawson W. Rawson, K-C.M.G., C.B., Honorary Vice- 
President, in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


William Elliott, junr. Roger C, Richards. 
John Joseph Garvan. S. Satthianadhan, M.A. 
Frederick L. Hoffman. J. Francis Sutherland, M.D. 
Hon. Lionel R. Holland, M.P. Harry Mallam Williams. 
Reginald H. Hooker, M.A. Edward Mowll Worsfold. 
Percy Peixotto. Count Yanagisawa. 
Announced that the Howard Medal for 1895 had been awarded 





to Mr John Watson, M.A., for his Essay on “‘ Reformatory and 
‘** Industrial Schools.” 

Mr. Lesley C. Probyn read a Paper on “ Gold and Silver and 
“ the Money of the World.”’ 

In the discussion which followed, the undermentioned took 
part:—Mr. H. R. Beeton, Mr. A. Sauerbeck, Mr. T. Cornish, 
Professor J. HE. C. Munro, Mr. Rowland Hamilton, and Mr. L. C. 
Probyn in reply. 





Second Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 17th December, 1895. 
Cuarues 8. Locu, Esq., B.A., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


Gerald A. Arbuthnot. Gabriel de Kamensky. 

Lord Henry Bentinck, M.P. James Kenyon, M.P. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Dudley, Viscount Milton, M.P. 

Henry C. Fulford, M.P. Frederick Platt-Higgins, M.P. 
John Gretton, junr., M.P. Thomas Richardson, M.P. 


David Couper Thomson. 
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Dr. Arthur Newsholme read a Paper on ‘“ A National System 
‘“‘ of Notification and Registration of Sickness.” 

In the discussion which followed, the undermentioned took 
part:—Dr. J. G. Glover, Dr. Weeks, U.S.A., Mr. A. C. Scovell, 
Dr. H. Clothier, Dr. Shirley F. Murphy, The Right Hon. Lord 
Thring, Mr. G. Howell, Sir Francis 8. Powell, Bart., M.P., Dr. F. 
Warner, Mr. N. A, Humphreys, and Dr. Newsholme in reply. 





Third Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 21st January, 1896. 
The Right Hon. Sir Joun Lussock, Bart., M.P., in the Chair. 


The following was elected a Fellow :— 
Charles William Campbell. 


Mr. J. A. Baines, C.8-I., read a Paper on “ Parliamentary 
“¢ Representation in England, illustrated by the Elections of 1892 
syd LS xe 

In the diseussion whieh followed, the undermentioned took 
part:—Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P. (Chairman),.Mr. John B. 
Martin, Mr. L. F. Everest, Mr. H. Kimber, M.P., Mr. J. Argyle, 
Mr. G. C. T. Bartley, M.P., Mr. N. L. Cohen, and Mr. Baines in 


reply. 


Fourth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 18th February, 1896. 
Cartes S. Locn, Esq., B.A., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 
John William Jones. | Samuel N. Richards. 


The following were elected Honorary Feliows of the Society :— 


Dr. Victor Béhmert, late Director of the Royal Statistical Bureau of Saxony. 


Dresden. 
Worthington C. Ford, Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, United States Treasury 


Department, Washington. 
Gregoire Olanesco, General Secretary, Roumanian Ministry of Finance, Bucharest, 
Dr. Nicolaas Gerard Pierson, late Minister of Finance of the Netherlands, The 


Hague. 


Dr. Francis Warner read a Paper on ‘‘ Mental and Physical 
“ Conditions among Fifty Thousand Children seen 1892-94, and 
“the Methods of studying recorded Observations with special 
‘‘ reference to the Determination of the Causes of Mental Dulness 
‘‘ and other Defeets.”’ 

In the discussion which followed, the undermentioned took 
part :—Mr. J. W. Palmer, Dr, G. Shuttleworth, Mr. H. W. Brabrook, 
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Mr. F. Hendriks, Mr. A. H. Bailey, Mr. Rowland Hamilton, 
Dr. A. H. Downes, Dr. Fletcher Beach, Mr. J. A. Baines, Mr.C. 8S. 
Loch (Chairman), and Dr. F. Warner in reply. 


Fifth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 17th March, 1896. 
Sir Courtenay Boytz, K.C.B., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 
Charles L. Edwards, | Alexander G. Thomson. 


The Howard Medal was presented to Mr. John Watson, M.A., 
for his Essay on “ Reformatory and Industrial Schools.” 

Mr. John Watson read his Essay on “ Reformatory and Indus- 
trial Schools.” 

In the discussion which followed, the undermentioned took 
part :—Sir Rawson W. Rawson, the Rev. W. D. Morrison, the Rev. 
C. M. Vine, Mr. H. Bainbridge, M.P., Mr. W. Winnett, Sir 
Courtenay Boyle, K.C.B. (Chairman), and Mr. John Watson in 


reply. 


Siath Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 21st April, 1896. 


The Right Hon. The Hart or Verutam, Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 

William Henry Coombes. | Captain Ernest G. Pretyman, M.P. 
Edward Thomas Pryor. 

Mr. George Udny Yule read a Paper entitled “Notes on the 
‘“‘ History of Pauperism in England and Wales from 1850; treated 
“by the Method of Frequency-Curves, with an Introduction on 
“‘ the Method.” 

In the discussion which followed, the undermentioned took 
part :—Mr. Francis Galton, F.R.S., Mr. A. H. Bailey, Mr. A. W. 
Flux, Mr. C. 8. Loch, Mr. W. F. Sheppard, Mr. J. A. Baines, 
Mr. N. A. Humphreys, Mr. R. H. Hooker, Sir Rawson W. Rawson, 
and Mr. G. U. Yule in reply. 


Seventh Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 19th May, 1896. 
Cuartes Bootn, Esq., Honorary Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 
George Heap. |. Samuel Day Hopkinson. 
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Mr. Robert A. Yerburgh, M.P., read a Paper on ‘ Agricultural 
*“ Credit Banks.” 

In the discussion which followed, the undermentioned took 
part :—Mr. Richard B. Martin, M.P., Mr. John Dun, Mr. S. B. L. 
Druoce, Mr. H. W. Wolff, the Hon. Horace Plunkett, M.P., 
Mr. E. W. Brabrook, Mr. HE. O. Greening, Mr. Charles Booth 
(Chairman), and Mr. R. A. Yerburgh, M.P., in reply. 


Highth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 16th June, 1896. 
Sir Courtenay Boyue, K.C.B., in the Chair. 


The followimg was elected a Fellow :— 
Edward Smith. 


Mr. Richard Price-Williams, M.Inst. C.E., read a Paper on 
‘Railway Rates and Terminal Charges.” 

In the discussion which followed, the undermentioned took 
part :—Mr. J. 8. Jeans, Mr. W. M. Acworth, Mr. C. J. Owens, Sir 
Courtenay Boyle (Chairman), and Mr. R. Price-Williams in reply. 





The President was unfortunately prevented from giving an 
inaugural address in November, owing to absence from England; 
aud some difficulty was also experieneed during the session in 
obtaining a sufficient choice of suitable papers, the authors in more 
than one instance finding it impossible to complete papers that 
had been promised. The importance of having a few good papers 
in reserve is thus clearly shown, and the Council would be glad to 
secure the active co-operation of all Fellows of the Society, and 
especially of their younger members, in endeavouring to insure a 
better supply of papers of interest and value. 


The change of hour for the ordinary meetings to 5 o’clock in 
' the afternoon appears to continue to meet with generai approval, 
although the attendance of Fellows through the past session has 
not maintained the considerable improvement which was apparent 
last year. 


Permission to hold the ordinary meetings of the Society in the 
Lecture Theatre of the Royal United Service Institution has been 
continued through the courtesy of the Council of the Institution, 
to whom the thanks of the Society have been again conveyed for 
the accommodation thus afforded. 


BrruKes 
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In July of last year the London County Council approached 
the Society with regard to the first quinquennial census of London, 


which was to be taken on 29th March, 1896, in accordance with 


the provisions of the ‘‘ London (Hqualisation of Rates) Act; 1894” 
(57 and 58 Vict., cap. 53), in order to ascertain their views as to 
the desirability of urging the Local Government Board to obtain 
further particulars concerning the population. A small sub- 
committee was accordingly appointed by the Council, consisting of 
Sir Rawson W. Rawson, Dr. G. B. Longstaff, Mr. T. H. Elliott, 
Mr. J. A. Baines, and Mr. Jobn B. Martin, to confer with the Local 
Government and Taxation Committee of the London County 
Council on the subject. In an interview which followed between 
these two committees the views of the Society as to the great 
importance of obtaining particulars of age, sex, and birthplace 
were strongly urged, and on the suggestion of the County Council 
it was finally determined to address a separate letter to the 
President of the Local Government Board asking him to receive 
a deputation from the Society to express its opinions. The Board, 
however, declined to extend the particulars to be furnished for this 
census to questions of age or birthplace. 


The International Statistical Institute held its fifth biennial 
meeting at Bernein August of last year, under the Presidency of Sir 
Rawson W. Rawson, K.C.M.G.,C.B. An account of the proceed- 
ings and the names of the Fellows and Honorary Fellows of the 
Society who attended was published in the Jowrnal for December. 
Among other subjects which were discussed was the desirability of 
obtaining a simultaneous universal census throughout the world in 
the year 1900, and a report by Dr. Guillaume dealing with. this 
question is also to be found in the Journal for December. The 
matter has been referred by the Council to the sub-committee 
which was appointed to consider the London quinquennial census. 


The Social Science Association having been dissolved some 


years ago, they have generously handed over to the Society the 


remaining balance, which amounts to 1ol., in recognition of the 
kindness of the Society in housing what remains of the Associa- 
tion’s library and records. The cordial thanks of the Society haye 
been conveyed to the officers of the Association, 


The Howard Medal for 1895 was awarded (together with 201.) to 
Mr. John Watson, M.A, for his essay on “ Reformatory and Indus- 
** trial Schools,” which was read before the Society in March, and 
appears in the Jowrnal for June. The result of the competition 
for the Howard Medal of 1896 will be announced at the ordinary 
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meeting in November next. The Council have decided not to 
select a subject for competition for the Howard Medal in 1897. 


The meeting of the British Association was held last year at 
Tpswich, Section F being under the presidency of Mr. L. L. Price, 
M.A., F.S.S., whose address ‘‘On the Relations of Heonomic 
“ Science to Practical Affairs’’ 1s given in the Journal for Decem- 
ber. Papers were also read by the following Fellows of the 
Society: Mr. A. L. Bowley, M.A., Mr. Edwin Cannan, M.A., 
Mr. Henry Higgs, LUB., Captain EH. G. Pretyman, M.P., Mr. 
W. A. Shaw, Rev. J. Frome Wilkinson, M.A., and Mr. G. U. 
Yule, 


Among events outside the Society of interest to statisticians 
has been the founding, in October of last year, of a London School 
of Economics and Political Science, under the direction of Mr. 
W.A.S. Hewins, M.A. The special aim of the school is the study 
and investigation of the concrete facts of industrial life, and the 
actual working of economic and political relations as they exist or 
have existed in the United Kingdom and in foreign countries. 


The cordial thanks of the Council have been tendered on 
behalf of the Society to the Auditors for their honorary services in 
auditing the Treasurer’s accounts for the past year. 


The Council have to report the resignation by Mr. A. H. Bate- 
man, C.M.G., of his office of Honorary Secretary. They deeply 
regret that Mr. Bateman has felt it necessary to take this step 
from.considerations of health, and wish to place on record their 
appreciation of the valuable services which Mr. Bateman has 
rendered to the Society during the fourteen years in which he has 
oceupied the post of Honorary Secretary. At the same time the 
Council are pleased that they will continue to have the advantage 
of his co-operation as a Member of Council. 


Another important change has taken place during the past year 
in the internal administration of the Society by the resignation of 
Mr. R. H. Hooker, who has held the post of Assistant- Secretary 
since March, 1891. The Council wish to express their sincere 
regret at losing his valuable services, while at the ‘same time 
congratulating him upon his appointment at the Board of Agri- 
culture. To the above office has been appointed Mr. Stephen 
Massingberd, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge (History Tripcs, 
1891), who also became Hditor of the Society’s Journal in January, 
1896. 
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The following list of Fellows proposed as President, Council, 
and Officers of the Society for the Session 1896-97, is submitted 
for the consideration of the meeting :— 


CouncIL AND OFFICERS FOR 1896-97. 


PRESIDENT. 
JOHN BIDDULPH MARTIN, M.A. 


COUNCIL. 

*Arthur H. Bailey, F LA. | *Henry Higgs, LL.B. 
Jervoise A, Baines, C.S.T. Noel A. Humphreys. 
Alfred Edmund Bateman, C.M.G. Frederick Halsey Janson, F.L.S. 
Henry R. Beeton. Charles 8. Loch, B.A. 
Sir Courtenay Boyle, K.C.B. Geo. B. Longstaff,M.A.,M.D.,F.R.C.P, 
J. Oldfield Chadwick. John Macdonell, LL.D. 
Major Patrick George Craigie. Richard Biddulph Martin, M.A.,M.P. 
Frederick C. Danvers. William Ogle, M.A., M.D., Who. Gk. 
Geoffrey Drage, M.A., M.P. Thomas J. Pittar. 

*Prof. F. Y. Edgeworth, M.A.,D.C.L. | Sir Francis 8. Powell, Bart., M.P. 
Thomas Henry Elliott. Richard Price- Williams, M.Inst.C.E, 
Frederick Brooksbank Garnett, C.B. *Lesley Charles Probyn. 

John Glover, Ae eH. Llewellyn Smith, M.A., B.Se. 
Rowland, Hamilton. The Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam, 
*Frederick Hendriks, F.I.A. Robert A. Yerburgh, M.P. 


Those marked * are new Members of Council. 


TREASURER. 
Richard Biddulph Martin, M.A., M.P. 


HONORARY SECRETARIES. 


Major Patrick George Craigie. | Noel A. Humphreys. 
Jervoise A. Baines, C.8.I. 


HONORARY FOREIGN SECRETARY. 
Major Patrick George Craigie. 
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The abstract of receipts and payments, and the balance sheet 
of assets and liabilities on 3lst December, 1895, are subjoined, 
together with the report of the Auditors on the accounts for the 


year 1895 :— 


(I.)\—Axsstrract of Receipts and Payments for the YEAR ending 
31st DECEMBER, 1895. 








RECEIPTS. 
ais 
Balancein Bank, 31st 
December 1894 et 4014 Se 
Balance of Petty Cash. 4213 - 
Postage 
e Account } eo dig 
417 14 4 
Dividends on 2,900. Consols,....cec- 77 24 nee 
Annual Subscriptions:— 
Os HALT COLE ccesscensses £77 14 - 
650 for the year p 
1G5 os } 1,365 - - 
12.in Advance ..... 25 4 — 
—- —— 1,467 18 - 
699 
OD COMPOSIULONS 2, .00tearesseresnacsertans 63 — - 
JOuUrNAl Bales 45.205 ves adascosne sg seaaeee ease) re. HL 
Advertisementsin Journal ........ ° 5 5 - 


Total eos eee ae 





(Signed) 


“Sth February, 1896. 


_——— 

















PAYMENTS, 4 
Ss. e 
Rent less Tax .....0. £314 3 4 , 
Less sublet ...... 7 - - 
239 3 4) 
Mates and Taxes; 3i2osc1sescesseees oe at 
Fire, Lights, and Water * 49 11 5 
Repairs, FuxnituresQ6..es cscsesaveses 1413 9 
Salaries, Wages, and Pension 541 2 = 
Journal, Printing...... £520 6 = 
Shorthand bs 
‘. Reporters i BL 1D 
Literary ° 
: Services } FE 
576 .- 79 
Ordinary Meeting Expenses ...... 38 5 109 
Advettisiney = cade ce ee.: 7514 58 
Postage and delivery of Journals.. 78 8 4% 
Stationery and Sundry Printing... 33 14 7 
LADVOLY so sces vans vere te tener ates 55 10 Ie 
Guy Meda sn ccsrsccdeoescaaasareeass 110 -— 
Incidental Expenses .......scceseeeee : 4419 3 
1,796 8 2am 
Subject Index to Journal ..,......+.. 26 5 oF 
£1,822 138 7) 
Balance per et: £352 9 2 ‘ 
BGok tei. rsesseentens ee 
Balanceof PettyCash 38213 - 
Postage 2 
Account ......+. et wut te 
388 7 16m 
fe 8 EO Ae ee ty ea £2,211 1m 


“J. O. Coapwick, F.C.A., 
“Sam. Dyrr Nix, F.C.A., 


‘‘Coas. ATKINSON, 

















a 


Auditors.” 
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(IJ.)—Bautanct Suxret of Assets and LiaBILiTIES on 31st DECEMBER, 1895. 

















LIABILITIES. ASSETS. fa _ 
Se. ds 
Sean ard Be ie si OASIS DAIATICON? .scaccearsneccasn ove ven op aon os LG 
Harrison and Sons, 11611 1 2,9002. New 23 per cent. hana, 2.760 14 5 
Se ior Journal ......... cost , ; 
Property: (Estimated Value of)— 
BES sac as per Books in Library......... £1,500 
et 100 28 Journals, &e., in Stock 1,500 
enn ahs) © Pictures, Furniture, 500 
and Fixtures....... — 
oe : a b00 -< 
ee weer piace ads 25 4 - |} Lease of Premises (cost) 500 
Less amount written 
; off for time expired 420 
242 13 6 (twelve years) ......... i 
80 - - 
Arrears of Subscriptions et: Coe cers 
Balance in favour of the Society* 6,595 2 3 MEV AVECREY ) assis secs cs ana coonte 
SS BHUYY: GD LOPS cn cosepnsaachvessiende ct 2813 6 
£6,837 15 9 £6,887 15 9 











(Signed) “J. O. Cuapwick, F.C.A., 
“Sam. Dyer Nix, F.C.A., 4 Auditors.” 
“Sth February, 1896. ** Cuoas. ATKINSON, 


* This balance is exclusive of the present value of the absolute Reversionary Interest 
bequeathed to the Society by the late Dr. Guy. 





(III.)—Buitpine Funp (EstasBiisHeD 10th July, 1873), BALANCE SHEET, — 
on 31st DEcEMBER, 1895. 


LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 




















Eads Oecd. Sa Game Se dO; 
Amount of Fund in- Invested as per last) 
vested from last 243 16 4 Account in Metropo- Stock. Cost, 
BPCOUNE .........c0.005 litan Consolidated 34 
per Cent. Stock, in $2832 - 5 243816 4 
Balance and the name of the Trea- 
Bividend (21.14. 1 surer, Richard B. 
Mirea.sn-( 1-19 3 Martin, Hsq., M.P... J 
vested.... ) — ake 967 9 g || Purchased ......c0.sseeveee $19.14,10,,..128: 18. 4 
Dividends received during 1895...... ade Dade) 251 1D Ose. co cee oats 
—— || Balance to be invested... 6 4.65 
pass Wie Sw el £273 14 1 








(Signed) “J. O. Cuapwick, F.C.A., 
‘Sam. Dyer Nix, F.C.A., $ Audttors.” 
“5th February, 1896. ‘¢ Cuas. ATKINSON, 
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‘REPORT OF THE AUDITORS FoR 1895. 


“The Auditors appointed to examine the Treaswrer’s Accounts 
of the Society for the Year 1895, 


“6 REPORT :— 


“That they have compared the Huntries in the Books with the 
several Vouchers for the same, from the Ist January to the 81st 
December, 1895, and find them correct, showing the Recetpts 
(including a Balance of 4171. 148. 4d., from 1894) to have been 
2,211. 18. 5d., and the Payments 1,822/. 13s. 7d., leaving a Balance 
in favour of the Society of 3881. 7s. 10d. at the 31st December, 1895. 


“They have also had laid before them an Hstimate of the Assets 
and Liabilities of the Society at the same date, the former amounting 
to 6,837/. 158. gd., and the latter to 2421. 138. 6d., leaving a Balance 
in favowr of the Society of 6,595/. 28. 3d., exclusive of the present 
value of the absolute Reversionary Interest bequeathed to the Society 
by the late Dr. Guy. 


“The amount standing to the credit of the Building Fund at the 
end of the year 1895, was 2731. 14s. 1d., of which 2671. gs. 8d. was 
invested in 2511. 158. 3d. Metropolitan Three and a Half per Cent. 
Stock, in the name of the Treasurer, Richard B. Martin, Hsq., M.P., 
thus leaving a balance of 61. 4s. 5d. to be invested. 


“They have verified the Investments of the Society’s General 
Funds and Building Fund, and also the Banker’s Balance, all of 
which were found correct. 


“They further find that at the end of the year 1€94 the number 
of Fellows on the list was 933, which number was diminished in the 
course of the year to the extent of 59, by Death, Resignation, or 
Default, and that 54 new Fellows were elected, leaving on the list on 
the 31st December, 1895, 928 Kellows of the Society. 


“Sam. Dyzr Nix, F.C.A., 


(Signed) “J. O. Cuapwicr, F.C.A., 
Auditors.” 
“ Cuas. ATKINSON, J 


Sth February, 1896. 
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- Proceepines of the Sixry-Suconp AnnuaL GuneraL Mertina. 


Sir Rawson W. Rawson K.C.M.G., C.B., Honorary Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 


The circular convening the meeting was read. 
The minutes of the last ordinary meeting were read and 
confirmed. 


The Report of the Council was taken as read. 

The Cuairman moved: “ That the Report of the Council, the 
Abstract of Receipts and Payments, the Balance Sheet of Assets 
and Liabilities, and the Report of the Auditors for 1895, be 
adopted, entered on the Minutes, and printed in the Journal.” 

Dr. F. J. Movat seconded the motion, which was carried 
unanimously. 


Mr. THomas Hupson and Mr. R. H. Hooxsr were appointed 
scrutineers of the ballot for the election of the Council and 
Officers for the ensuing session. 


The Cuarrman said that, while the ballot was proceeding, he 
had a matter to bring forward which he was quite sure would meet 
with universal approval. They were all aware that Mr. A. H. 
Bateman, the late Honorary Secretary, had felt compelled by the 
state of his health and the pressure of official duties to resign 
that post after fourteen years’ service, and the Council could not 
part with their esteemed colleague without recording their opinion 
not only of his services towards the Society but of their personal 
regard for him, and of the sense of loss they experienced in the 
withdrawal of his active, useful, and friendly co-operation. They 
had therefore passed the following resolution :— 

“The Council of the Royal Statistical Society desire to place 
on record their sense of the loss which the Society sustains in 
the retirement of Mr. A. E. Bateman, C.M.G., from the office of 
Honorary Secretary, the duties of which he has so efficiently 
discharged for a period of fourteen years, with great advantage 
to the best interests of the Society, and with the constant esteem 
and regard of his colleagues. ‘The Council deeply regret that 
Mr. Bateman has felt it needful to relinquish office from con- 
siderations of health, and they earnestly hope for his early and 
complete recovery.” 

He was very glad that Mr. Bateman was able to be present 
that day, and had much pleasure in handing him this resolution, 
with the strong expression of his personal regard. Mr. Bateman 
and he were, he might say, colleagues, having both entered public 
life in the Board of Trade, although he left the department after 
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thirteen years for the colonies. It was a great pleasure to him to 
know that it was to an old colleague on the Board of Trade that 
he offered this tribute of admiration and thanks. 


Mr. A. EH. Bateman said that it was not easy for him to return 
thanks for this resolution, which placed his services much higher 
than they deserved. He had had the advantage of sharing the 
Honorary Secretariat with most efficient colleagues—Mr. J. B. 
Martin and Major Craigie, and of being assisted by an excellent 
paid staff. It had been a great blow to him to have to give up 
the work which he had done, if inefliciently, at any rate with great 
zest for fourteen years. But he was more than ever convinced 
that, even if his health were what he should like it to be, it was 
very desirable that a permanent secretary should retire from his 
post after fourteen years. Such an official was inclined to get 
crystallised, perhaps to get lazy, and he was sure it was to the 
advantage of the Society to have new men who would bring new 
ideas and possibly get rid of some of the prejudiced notions one 
was apt to acquire after so long a period. He was glad to think 
that his successors would carry on the work much better than he 
had done, and he was sure that the Society would receive from 
them every care, and that they would not only do all they could 
to increase the membership, but would keep up the tone. and 
character of the papers, and maintain the standard both of 
practical and also of scientific statistics, for which their Society 
had been favourably known for so many years. 


The Cnatrman then announced that the proposed list of 
Council and Officers for the ensuing session had been unanimously 
adopted, and said that he could not pass over this list without 
making one or two observations on it. First as to the appoint- 
ment of his esteemed colleague and friend, Mr. J. B. Martin, 
as President. He did not think they could have made a more 
favourable selection, for he knew thoroughly the requirements of 
the Society, and had for many years been an active promoter of 
its interests. Then as to their new Secretaries, Mr. Noel 
Humphreys had been for years one of their most useful and 
valuable Fellows and colleagues on the Council, who, in his official 
capacity, had the opportunity of rendering the Society most 
valuable assistance, and had always shown himself most desirous 
of doing so. Mr. Baines had made his name in India, but had 
shown a determination not to lose it at home. Both gentlemen 
had entered on their office with zeal, and he was sure that the 
Society might be heartily congratulated on their appointment. 
He also wished to propose a vote of thanks to the scrutineers of 
the ballot for their services on the present occasion. 


This vote having beep immediately carried : 
Mr. Tuomas Hupson, in returning thanks, wished to ask as an 


old Fellow of the Society whether the alteration in the time of the 
Ordinary Meetings from 7.45 to 5 o’clock had’ proved in all 
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respects satisfactory, and if it had been productive of an increased 
attendance or the reverse? If the latter, he thought they ought 
to revert to the former practice. 


Tr CHAIRMAN said he would ask the late Senior Secretary, 
Mr. John B. Martin, to answer that question, as being better 
acquainted with the facts than himself. 


Mr. J. B. Martin wished to thank the Chairman and Fellows 
for the cordial manner in which they had received him on his 
election as President. Mr. Bateman had told them that in his 
opinion after fourteen years’ service as Honorary Secretary, it was 
in the interest of the Society that there should be some change. 
He regretted that the change in Mr. Bateman’s case had eon 
precipitated by considerations of health. He had himself served ~ 
as Honorary Secretary for sixteen years, but in his case the 
Society had been kind enough to bring about the change ina 
different way. The Chairman had referred to the intimate 
knowledge he had thus acquired of the working of the Society, 
but he felt that this very circumstance threw a greater responsi~ 
bility upon him in undertaking the duties of President. He 
would do his best to fulfil those duties adequately, knowing that 
he should have the cordial support of those with whom he had 
worked in entire harmony during the last sixteen years. The 
question put by Mr. Hudson was referred to on page 448 of the 
Report. The change in the hour of meeting had not been made 
without very careful deliberation on all the considerations 
involved. Whether the attendance had been seriously affeeted 
thereby he was not prepared to say without having the figures 
before him, but he was inclined to think there had not been much 
change. In the first year there had been a decided increase, but 
that increase had apparently disappeared in the last session. The 
Council thought that while the numbérs were little affected, the 
present hour was rather more acceptable to those who came. 


The CaairmMan said there was another matter to which he 
desired to invite attention. During the last two or three years 
the Council had exerted themselves to the best of their ability to 
obtain good papers for the ordinary meetings. A Papers Com- 
mittee had been formed to forward this work, and the Council 
really did wish for the co-operation of members in interesting 
persons in the work of the Society, not only by inviting them to 
become Fellows, but also by asking them to contribute papers on 
subjects of interest, even if they were unable to join the Society. 


Mr. F. Henprtxs proposed a cordial vote of thanks to the 
retiring Council and Officers for their services during the past 
session, and to Sir Rawson Rawson for so ably presiding on the 
present occasion. He had himself been a member of the Council, 
with a few intermissions, for more than forty years, and therefore 
might speak with some little experience of past Councils. They 
would all agree that their affairs had never been more ably con- 
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ducted than during the past year, and the cordial thanks of all 
Fellows were certainly due for the way in which the best interests 
of the Society had been furthered. 


Mr. R. H. Hooker seconded the resolution, which was carried 
unanimously. 


The CuatrMan (Sir Rawson W. Rawson) in responding said he 
had just compieted his sixtieth year of Fellowship of the Society ; 
nor-was he likely ever to lose his sympathy with the working and 
objects of the Society as long as health and strength were spared 
to him. 
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AGRICULTURAL Crepvir Banks. By R. A. Yersourau, M.P. 


[Read before the Royal Statistical Society, 19th May, 1896. 
CHARLES Bootu, Esq., Honorary Vice-President, in the Chair. ] 


I regret that owing to the shortness of the time at my disposal 
in which to prepare this paper, I have been unable to procure 
statistics from our representatives abroad and from the authorities 
connected with the co-operative credit movement in the different 
countries where it flourishes, which would furnish any information ~ 
other than that which has already been placed before the public in - 
the reports supplied to the Labour Commission and by Her Majesty’s 
representatives in Austria, Germany, and Italy. I have, however, 
had the good fortune to be put in possession of the admirable volume 
upon co-operative credit which has been prepared by Mr. F. A. 
Nicholson for the Madras Government. This work is of a most 
exhaustive character, and to any persons interested in co-operative 
credit affords an admirable opportunity of making a thorough " 
acquaintance with every variety of its application as at present in 
existence. Another disadvantage under which I labour is to be 
found in the fact that the Statistical Society have already published 
in their Journal some of the figures supplied by the Foreign Office 
Reports on the Raiffeisen Credit System. Approaching then this 
subject under these unfavourable circumstances, I trust that the 
many shortcomings, which I feel will place this paper below the 
high level maintained by the papers which your Society is accus- 
tomed to consider, may be regarded with some degree of leniency. 

As the subject is so vast, and could not possibly be treated in 
all its extent in such a paper as this, I propose to devote myself 
principally to that side of it which is represented by what is 
known, from the name of its founder, as the Raiffeisen System, and’ 
I am confirmed in my intention by the fact that it is this system 
which the Agricultural Banks Association and the Irish Agri- 
cultural Organisation Society have adopted with some considerable 
degree of success. 

Herr Raiffeisen, commonly known, in recognition of his great 
services to the poorer agricultural classes, by the name of Father 
Raiffeisen, was a native of Germany, and for some time Mayor of 
Flammersfeld. Finding that the small peasant holders in his 
district were to a very large extent in the hands of the Jews, he 
decided to form an association on co-operative lines which would 
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supply its members with cheap money, and so free them from 
usury. This he did in 1864. There were already in existence in 
Germany banks of a co-operative character founded by Herr 
Schulze-Delitzsch, some particulars of which are given in the 
accompanying table (A), but the provisions of these were not 
thought by Herr Raiffeisen to be applicable to the circumstances 
of people engaged in agriculture. 


TABLE A. 
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Loans made under this system were for short periods, while 
members were shareholders, and high dividends were paid upon 
shares, with the consequence that the charges upon the loans made 
were also high, varying from 8 to 12 per cent. The Directors, 
too, were paid for their services, and thus the expenses were of 
necessity heavy. Herr Raiffeisen had to consider how he could 
provide the money for long terms at the lowest possible rate of 
interest and at the least possible cost in the way of management. 
He solved the problem by forming an association for the purpose, 
not of paying a dividend to its members, but of furnishing them 
with cheap money. Dividends therefore were forbidden, and to 
avoid the temptation of breaking up the society and sharing any 
profits that might have accrued, he made it one of the principles of 
the association that all moneys remaining over after expenses had 
been paid should be carried to a reserve fund which was never to be 
divided, but used either for meeting losses, for loans to members, 
or applied to some object of public advantage to the whole of the 
community. In order to secure the active interest of all members 
and the success of the association, he laid it down that the liability 
of every member for the obligations of the society was to be 
unlimited, his view being that each member of the association 
would, to secure himself, watch with the greatest care the applica- 
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tion of loans, and bring to the notice of the committee of manage- 
ment any proceedings on the part of borrowers which might appear 
likely to prejudice the association. In order to make further use 
of the safeguard of the individual interest of members in the 
transactions of the association, he further laid it down that every 
loan must be made for a specific productive purpose, and that it 
must be the duty of the committee to see that loans were applied 
to the purpose for which they had been granted. Again, in 
order to keep the expenses as low as possible, and thus to enable 
loans to be made at very low rates of interest, he stipulated that 
the management should be defrayed by voluntary effort, and that 
no salary should be paid except to the secretary, who might receive 
a small remuneration. As it is essential that an agricultural 
borrower, in order to obtain the full benefit of his loan, should be 
enabled to have the use of it for a long period, arrangements were 
made to meet this requirement. Again, as an additional security 
against any possible loss to the association, its operations were 
restricted to a definite area, in order that its members might be as 
far as possible people living under the same conditions, animated 
by a common spirit, and capable of a fellow feeling for each others’ 
necessities. In this way the further object was attained of having 
the character of every candidate for membership known to its 
members, in order that the association might be secured from the 
risk, which would otherwise have arisen, of admitting persons who 
might, from their character and habits, be likely to involve it in 
monetary loss. 

For the purpose of stimulating the active interest of the 
members in the association, it was provided that it should be 
controlled by a committee elected by the members themselves, and 
that this committee should in turn be supervised by an adminis- 
trative council, both of these bodies being elected at the annual 
general meeting, in which was to reside the supreme authority of 
the association. As a further guarantee of the stability of the 
association, its books had to be audited at regular intervals. 

Such, briefly, are the principles upon which Raiffeisen founded 
his first bank, with the result that there were in Germany in 1890 
about 1,730 of these associations. What their exact number now 
is I have been unable to ascertain. In the Neuwied circle alone 
the numbers increased from 245 in 1885 to 408 in 1888, to 684 in 
1890, to 830 in 1891, and to 1,000 in 1893. In 1891 735 banks 
belonging to the Neuwied Association, with 70,000 members, did 
business to the extent of 30,000,000 marks. Baden banks in 1888 
numbered 77, with 9,247 members. In Hesse in 1889 the banks 
numbered 238, 99 of which belonged to the association for the 
Duchy; while in Bavaria in 1888 the banks numbered 71, in 
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June,.1890, they had increased to 105. In 1890 the Wirtemberg 
Association numbered 276 banks, with a membership of 19,000; 
and that of Westphalia 190 banks, with 20,239 members. As 
regards the financial position of these banks, it is stated that it 
is generally sound, and that while no cases of bankruptcy have 
occurred, instances of liquidation have been rare, and have not 
resulted in material loss to the members. 

In 1877 the Central Agricultural Credit Bank was founded 
as a joint stock company (‘‘ Actiengesellschaft’’), for the purpose 
of granting pecuniary assistance to separate banking associations, and, 
further, in order to recetve deposits from associations having a surplus 
to dispose of. 

The shareholders (‘“‘actionnaires”’) are limited to the members 
of the governing bodies of the central bank (1.e., the Council of 
Directors and Board of Control), and such credit banks as— 

(a.) Are constituted with the unlimited liability of members 
according to the provisions of the German law respecting co-opera- 
tive societies (‘‘ Genossenschaften ”’) of the 4ih July, 1868. 

(b.) Which endeavour to ameliorate the moral as well as the 
material condition of their members. 

(c.) Which receive, as members, only persons within a 
specified district: this district to be of ‘the narrowest possible 
limits compatible with self-maintenance. No person to be a 
member of more than one association. 

(d.) Which, as far as the law permits, issue no members’ 
shares (‘‘ Geschafts-Antheile”’), but which, if such are issued, 
allow only one to be allotted to each member. 

(e.) Which allow no salaries, but only their bare expenses to 
the officials, with the sole exception of the accountant. 

(f.) Which accumulate the profit obtained for the common 
benefit of their members. 

Each association takes at least one share (“ Actie”) of 1,000 
marks (50/.), and is lable only for the amount subscribed. 

The original capital (‘‘ Grund capital’’) amounts to 5,000,000 
marks (250,000/.), divided into 5,000 shares of 1,000 marks each. 
Of this amount 2,207,000 marks (110,350/.) were paid up to the 
1st April, 1895, and nearly 200,000 marks (10,000/.) stands as. 
reserved capital. 

Of the share of 1,000 marks, 25 per cent., or 250 marks, must 
be paid up at once. Interest 1s paid upon this amount. Further 
instalments are made at a maximum of 10 per cent., the amount to 
be determined by the Council of Directors. 

In order to prevent the shares coming into the possession 
of capitalists, and in order to make it difficult for associations to 
withdraw from the Central Bank, they may only be transferred 
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provided the Board of Control consent to the transference of the 
share to another association. 

Complaints have been made as to the difficulty which is some- 
times experienced by associations desirous of withdrawing from 
the Central Bank, but it is explained that this discretion is 
necessarily vested in the Board of Control, to prevent associations 
from suddenly retiring without rhyme or reason, and thereby 
injuring the whole organisation. 

During the year 1892, 176 associations were inscribed in the 
Central Credit Bank, and at the end of that year the total number 
of members was 886. 

This number was distributed amongst the following districts :— 
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WV CBBC SSI. y sarecre cee stioracntessenscesaccseocdeoes Lh steo eee 2 
East DMs ovo eeceavaner heats anecscasheesseerngeaccivnnsdeveen 15 
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On lst May, 1895, the number of members had risen to 


1,485. 
The balance sheet for 1892 was as follows :— 
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Marks. £ : 
Recommended dividend 
at the rate of 3% per 18,507 925 
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31,890 





The total amount of revenue and expenditure was— 
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The reserve capital at the end of 1894 stood at 200,000 marks 
(10,000/.). . 
The management, which is entirely unpaid, with the exception | 
of the Accountant, is as follows: | 
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1. The General Assembly, consisting of the shareholders 
(“actionnaires”’). Every shareholder may sit and vote. Asso- 
ciations delegate their voting power toa duly appointed repre- 
sentative. 

2. The Council of Directors (‘“ Aufsichtsrath ’’) is composed 
of eighteen members chosen by the general assembly. The 
number may be increased, but must always remain a multiple of 
three. 

The Council of Directors is elected for three years. One-third 
retire every year by rotation; in the first and second years the 
retiring members are determined by lot. 

The Council appoints a President and two Vice-Presidents, all 
elected for one year. 

3. The Board of Control (‘ Vorstand”) consists of two 
members only, viz., a Comptroller-General (‘‘ Direktor”’) and an 
Auditor (‘ Rendant”’), the latter of whom is at the same time 
Vice-Comptroller. 

4. The Accountant, the one paid official in the whole Society. 

The cost of administration, including taxes, rent, freight, wages, 
lighting, &c., amount to about 1 per 1,000 of the total amount of 
revenue and expenditure. 

The rate of interest charged by the Central Bank for moneys 
lent to Associations is— 

4; per cent. for sums not exceeding 10,000 marks (500l.). 

44 per cent. on amounts exceeding that sum. 

Upon sums deposited by Associations in the Central Bank 32 
per cent. is paid up to 10,000 marks, and 34 per cent. on amounts 
exceeding that sum. 

=> per cent. commission is likewise charged at the end of the 
year. 

The work of the Central Credit Bank has been recognised by 
Imperial notice. The sum of 30,000 marks (1,500/.) was granted 
by his late Majesty Emperor William, and a further sum of 20,000 
marks (1,000/.) has been given by the present Hmperor. 

The admirable effect of the working of the Raiffeisen banks in 
Germany led in course of time to similar institutions being 
founded in Austria and in Italy. 

In Austria loan societies on the Raiffeisen model were first 
founded by the efforts of private individuals in Styria and Silesia 
in 1886. In the following year the Diet of Lower Austria passed 
a resolution in favour of their establishment, and as a result of 
this action, by the end of 1891, 84 of these societies were in 
operation in Lower Austria. The Diet of Upper Austria followed 
the example thus set them, and by the end of 1891 Upper Austria 
possessed 45 Raiffeisen banks. The movement rapidly spread into 
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the various provinces, with the result that by the beginning of 
1892 there were 245 Raiffeisen banks in existence in Austria. In 
this case their exceptional progress was no doubt in great measure 
due to the fact that money was lent them by the provincial 
governments for a hmited period to enable them to commence 
operations, and that the savings banks also came to their aid by 
making them advances. 

In Italy there have been in existence for some years co-operative 
banks founded by Signor Luzzatti somewhat after the model of the 
Schulze-Delitzsch banks in Germany, and upon the principle of 
limited hability. These banks have met with a marvellous degree 
of success. 

The movement in their favour quickly spread through 
Lombardy, Tuscany, Emilia, Romagna, and Venetia, and finally 
penetrated into the southern provinces. In 1866 there were eight 
people’s banks in Italy, with a total capital of 1,940,000 lire; by 
1871 the number had risen to sixty-four, with a paid-up capital 
(“capitale versato”’) of 23,968,984 lire, and a subscribed capital 
‘* capitale sottoscritto”’) of 26,640,440 lire; by 1881 it had reached 

171, with a paid-up capital of 41,538,042 lire, and a subscribed 
capital of 43,449,670 lire. Notwithstanding financial crises, 
co-operative banks have continued to increase both in number and 
importance during the last ten years, and it may be noted that in 
1887, a year of acute crisis, 101 new banks were started, chiefly in 
the south. By the end of 1890 the total number of Italian 
co-operative credit societies was 738, with a paid-up capital of 
92 million lire, and a nominal capital (“‘capitale nominale’”’) of 
about 100 million lire. ‘This rapid progress is probably due partly 
to the action of co-operative congresses, and the support of other 
co-operative societies, and of the Neapolitan and Sicilian banks, 
and other banks of issue, and partly to the provisions of the new 
Commercial Code of 1883, which gave legal force to amendments 
which twenty years’ experience had shown to be desirable. Highty- 
three new co-operative credit societies were constituted in 1882-83, 
64 in 1884, 48 in 1890, and 53 (including rural banks) in 1¢91. 
_ In 1887 there was, on an average, one people’s bank for every 
46,809 inhabitants in the kingdom, and these banks were most 
numerous, relatively to the popalation, in Apulia and Basilicata, a 
fact which is the more striking when it is considered that the 
means of obtaining credit were formerly in a most primitive state 
in these southern districts, where the peasantry were completely 
in the power of the local usurers. 

The average annual deposits per head, with the average share 
of each inhabitant in the capital of the banks were, on the other 
hand, greatest in northern Italy, in the district of Lombardy. 
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The people’s banks in Lombardy had also the greatest average 
number of members at the end of 1887, amounting to 671 for each 
bank, but the largest proportion was found in Campania. About 
halfthe members were small manufacturers, tradesmen, and farmers, 
to whom the banks were true provident societies, giving them the 
advantages of the credit system, and freeing them from the neces- 
sity of applying to money lenders. The working classes however 
do not seem to have taken much advantage of the opportunities 
offered by the wider diffusion of credit; very few operatives and 
day labourers became members, and even the loans without 
security (‘‘ prestiti sull’ onore”’), which were specially instituted for 
their benefit, have not had much result. Professor Ugo Rabbeno 
stated in 1886 that ‘the people’s bank, as it was constituted by 
“* Luzzatti, was, at least until quite lately, an eminently bourgeois 


ae institution,” and Signor Luzzatti himself once admitted that 


working men had “ neither the need nor the opportunity of availing 
“‘ themselves of commercial credit.” 

In 1887, 27°58 per cent, of all the members of people’s banks 
in Italy were drawn from the class of small tradesmen and manu- 
facturers, in proportions varying from 46°59 per cent. for Liguria, 
to 21°94 per cent. for Sicily. 

At the same date the proportion of small agriculturists among 
the shareholders was 22°25 to the whole number, ranging from 
36°38 per cent. for Venetia, to 4°45 per cent. in Liguria. 

Clerks (impiegatt), schoolmasters, and professional men came 
next, in the proportion of 13°69, with their highest average in 
Emilia; while the numbers of operatives average only 9°74 per 
cent, for the whole kingdom, and was never higher than 17°20 per 
cent., falling in Calabria to 1°44 per cent. As might be expected, 
large manufacturers and tradesmen and persons without a fixed 
profession, amongst whom were included corporate bodies of 
various kinds, were found at the bottom of the scale; but it must 
be remembered that all these calculations are rather arbitrary, 
since the different banks probably classified their members accord- 
ing to different standards. 

The following tables give information upon various points 
which I think will be of interest. 
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Taste C.—Members of People’s Banks in 1887 classified according to their Occupations. 





Occupation of Members. 


Proportion per Cent. of the Total Number. 





Departments. 





Large Small Large Small Clerks, Persons 
Tarmers | Farmers |. Rural Manufac- | Manufac- School- without 
eres ees eva eet rere he Pg oom | eating 
Lease- holders, or | Labourers.| Trades- Trades- fessional and 
holders). | Métayers). men. men. Men. Minors. 
MOG ....,........... 5°90 | 19°59 1:12 6:99 32°34 | 427] 13:13 | 16°66 
BBUTIA © o-..-csceescrases 1:47 4°45 psy -5 A Wa hay 46°59 |17:20 6:02 4°88 
Lombardy .................| 6°98 23°33 3°44 | [5°12 2680 | 1017 |""12°38 ) 12:48 
ae | 489 | 3638 | 814 | 276 | 24:80 | 5:02] 1283 | 1018 
492 | 21°65 | 440 | 2°84 | 26:09 [11-48] 19:08 | 9°59 
BEPUSCANY .............00000: 4°03 12°49 3°15 8°80 Ae 4i el G:Oa ) 2 h7 ie? 
The Marches ............ 6:12 33°37 3°28 3°45 28°08 | 7°92} 18°40 9°38 
Membrie ................... S:70n pealsa, | B77-.) ‘4:80.) 30106] 814) 1300+] 7°88 
re 940 | 1530 | 780 | 161 | 32°81 | 895} 1812 | s151 
Abruzziand Molise..| 5°86 26°18 7-99 4°80 27°61 | 693 | 12°83 7°83 
Gampania ................ SRY orf Sod ES 4°18 8:03 | 28°89 [12°85.| 13:32 | 9°37 
BNI, .ccis2sscescsvacee. 10°05 | 20°06 5°23 Bape ss ore hay t137 1 10°38 
Mieailicata. ............ g-74 | arto | 9:17 | 2°63 | 25°39 | 8°60} 1281 | 11°47 
RIAD TIA, «..csecesssssees.e BSL | 23°13 1:31 | 1856 | 31°69 | 1°44] 11:00 | 7°06 
4 12°50 13°24 3°64 9°39 21°94 |12°16 | 1439 | 12°71 


{ SSS 


| 
Total for the } eg i 26 pis te : | a 
aa 607 oa 25 4°15 5°35 27°58 | 97 | 10°47 


Table D gives the numbers of members of people’s banks in 
the various districts for the years 1876 to 1883, 1886, and 1887. 
The development of the movement in Lombardy, Venetia, Emilia, 
the Marches, Umbria, the Neapolitan provinces and Sicily, is very 
remarkable. In the two last mentioned districts the numbers 
4 more than doubled in one year (1882-83), rising from 8,819 to 

21,691. Tuscany and Latium also showed a considerable increase, 

while in Piedmont and Liguria the number of members remained 

almost stationary, since the apparent decrease in 1879 was chiefly 
i due to the absence of information for that year relating to the 
| bank at Genca. 
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It is not a matter of surprise, in view of the remarkable success 
that has attended the Luzzatti banks, that the proposal made by 
Signor Wollemborg to introduce banks founded on the Raiffeisen 
system met with some opposition. 

The reason above all others that operated against them in the 
minds of the supporters of the Luzzatti banks was that they were 
formed upon the principle of unlimited liability. 

The first association was founded in 1883. The success they 
met with in face of this hostile criticism to which they were 
exposed was remarkable, as the accompanying tables will show :— 











Tnecrease. 
Year. 
By— To— 

TR ee amc ho Sena 5 42 
EEA Uh ee ee I 43 
Oe eae 9 52 

Gh cachet! eed 39 oI 

ge a ee ee 45 135 
yn 98 234 





The number of members vary from 70 to 200, including usually 
all the heads of families in the particular district. Statistics show 
that one half of the members of these Italian rural banks are very 
small peasants with less than 10 acres to cultivate, and only a few 
names are registered with more than 100 acres. It is not the 
quantity of assistance rendered that is remarkable, but the extreme 
poverty of many of those who seek it, and whom it keeps from 
misery and especially from usury. 

The financial situation of 136 of these rural loan banks, 
principally in Venetia, on the 3lst December, 1893, was as 
follows :— 



































Assets. Liabilities. 
Rents R Cash Money Money Boney, Borrowed | Other 
eserve; Invested : Receive from ee 
and eect eri Lent to at Total. oh some large Cre- | Total. 
Profits. Ifand. | Members. | Interest. Deposit. Bank. | ditors. 
£ £ £ £ pare & £ £ £ £ 
1,053 1,745 | 2,463 | 60,395 | 1,860 |67,016]31,815 | 27,250 |2,855 | 61,420 - 























The following table shows the annual balance sheet ot the - 
co-operative rural loan bank at Loreggia :— 
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Assets, Amount. Liabilities. Amount. 

& fae’ 

Surplus cash in hand ............ — Borrowed from City Bank vo 120 
Deposits for fixed periods ...., 321 

Current accounts... 27 Tintatcah Tersnnal heel ce 
Loans to members......0:-cssxennss: 598 Savings deposits .......ss0rsassses: 43 
Interest thereon... I 

Interest due from members a) p55 Sundry deposits etek 80 
Reserve £nd, sicsciserecotervamanee! 60 Interest thereon  ....sce00000 2 
EL Obeblssetseolessasseevnceoessecsee 700 PE OER en... cosetrere tees 580 








The vast majority of the sums lent vary from 2/. to 15/., loans 
over 50/. being extremely rare. 

The following list of the amount and object of loans, from the 
annual statistics of one of these banks, wiil be of interest in view 


of the details which we give later of the operations of a Raiffeisen 
bank in Ireland. 





Number of 














‘onsd. Amount. 
£ 
De FOr the Purchase Of Cattle i lreccessesssecssseaceeseneanve 30 568 
2 - POT SER cue erssses«dccspncessn oes 5 49 
3 iy TD Bs dan Cipss nav adsrinerieen SRN 10 
4, - BLOODY Sc saeschas cesoruianiidlacs sPoeaees 30 18 
5. , BTLATYPING!  cevccsecicesssdccvsevasdeel 40 180 
6. agricultural implements 28 41 
ve 5 PON IAIODS 5. hovencsenscarsincectect 32 go 
8 ¥s parcels of land and vet 
agricultural improve- 19 380 
SVG LBs i051 -d-casgstontc eee 
9. For paying off old debts to usurers sce 12 160 
10: ‘For the construction Of SHES ..........scsesceeseecsors 2 8 





The annual report of another small loan bank, at Vigonovo, 
gives the following details: The number of members starting this 
bank was 40; they increased in three years to 147, the head of 
nearly every family in the commune joining it. The maximum of 
working capital was fixed at 1,500/., of which at present about 
one half is derived from deposits received at the rate of 34 per 
cent., while the other half is borrowed from the Padua savings 
bank at the rate of 4 per cent. With these sums about 120 to 
150 loans are annually granted to members at the rate of 6 per 
cent., the minimum loan being 2/., and the maximum 20/. In 
three years this little society had acquired from the surplus 
interest a reserve fund of 46/. The rate of interest charged by 
the usurers in this district varied from 30 to 100 per cent. 

Such is the histcry of the Raiffeisen movement so far as it has 


N 


? —= Mee = ee 
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progressed upon the continent. Excepting in the three countries 
I have named and in Belgium, which I understand now has some 
three or four Raiffeisen banks, it has not obtained a foothold else- 
where, though most of the other European countries possess some 
form of co-operative credit. 

As to the general effect upon the social wellbeing of the people 


- who enjoy the advantage of co-operative credit, I cannot do better 


than quote the words of Mr. Nicholson: ‘ With the aid of these 
“banks,” he writes, “journeymen become masters, labourers 
“* become owners; hopeless debt is banished, and the usurer driven 
“out; agriculture and industry developed, and the villagers in the 
‘* poorest tracts become prosperous; the illiterate man turns towards 
‘* education, and the drunkard is reclaimed; the middleman is 
‘“‘ eliminated; the peasant gets full value for his produce, and pays 
“his rent with ease; village life is stimulated by associated action 
“‘ and by the business education of the bank; punctuality, thrift and 
‘“‘ mutual confidence are taught; litigation decreases and morality 
*‘improves; self-help, and not that of government or of philan- 
** thropists, is the mainspring of action; activity takes the place 
“‘ of stagnation and routine; associated action replaces distrust.” 

In our own country, so far as Lam aware, no system of 
co-operative credit such as that afforded by the Raiffeisen system 
had ever been introduced until the Agricultural Banks Association 
undertook missionary work with regard to it. 

Like all new movements it was regarded with distrust and 
suspicion, and in some cases met with hostile criticism, the principle 
of “‘ unlimited liability”’ being one that does not commend itself 
to the British mind. I am glad, however, to be able to say that 
after two years of hard and unremitting labour, the association has 
succeeded in securing in England the establishment of ten banks 
founded on the Raiffeisen system, while in Ireland one such bank 
is in active operation, and others are in course of formation. | 

Through the kindness of the gentlemen interested in these 
various banks, I am enabled to lay before you the details of their 
working. 

First I will take the case of the Irish bank, which’ exists at 
Doneraile, in county Cork. 
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DoNERAILE AGRICULTURAL Banx.-—Report and Statement of 
Accounts for 1895. 


I. Cash Account. 


PE Pass SOs 
TO OPOBIES scrceceee, sacseteneorsa: 5 - = SY POAT Sr idtsynct. vest eee 174 - — 
4) LOANS OPAC (sca sernnsaacke 100 18 6 tration fee 1.; 


», eXpenses, viz., regis- ) 


sign board 4s.; 
», entrance fees........4 (6... I 









































Sia stationery and 6 
postage 4s. 9d.; { gag 
5, interest on loans ........ 2 =», 64 receipt books 1s. ; 
cheque books 
GsSd. Cire 
179 4. -4 J 
175 16 — 
ithd 1S, geeces Toto 
Pe cirta Gy F3SE eed 5, bank deposits. ............ ok i | 
5, Cashion hand oc..es — 3 Ht 
aoe os 25 ees 
Il. Profit and Loss Account. 
iss. a Cu Ped ft h 
To expenses as per Cash mae dvips By entrance fees as per ; i 
A GEOUME nesemes ces Cash Account . e 
», interest due to eae Fas ao ,», interest on loans ........ 2 Seo BO: 
positors bteie eielsieisiesisiets siete A interest on loans 
,, balance nett profit... .-— 11>) -% due 31st December, =i F4010 
TBS te oe ees 
,, cheques on hand (17) -- 1 5 
3019 919% 3-19 9F 
Ill. Balance Sheet. 
sa. te Cpe 
LO Geposits ..rssssssesnarcsesvens 5 - = By loans due :....2neeee 73 6 
,, interest on deposits ~ 5, interest on loans 
to 31st December, f i22.°9 31st. December, - 12 10 
1895 <ah.eaeoee SUS Rise tceeeaee 
,, balance nett profit », cheques on hand ........ - I 
as per Profit and ial) tela 5 », cash in National Bank 3 4 =I 
Loss Account........ 3. Cash 1h Landes coer Se mh Hi 5 
Fides 93 114 30s 


And to this I may add the following details as to membership, 
&c., and as to the advantages such an association offers to the 
poorer agricultural classes, which I have taken from the report of 
the auditor :— 

‘The number of members on your register is 50. 





, 
: 
| 
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‘*The result of your operations is a net profit of 118. —4d. 
“ after paying the registration fee of 1/. and other small preliminary 
‘* expenses. 

*“The deposits which you received, amounting to 75/., came 
“‘into your hands sooner than they were required, as some time 
“was necessarily spent before opening accounts with borrowers in 
“initial arrangements. The interest received and receivable on 
“loans (at 6 per cent.) is therefore not quite proportionate to the 
‘interest payable on deposits (at 3 per cent.). 

“The total number of borrowers for the year is 37. Of these 
‘‘one has had three loans, and seven have had two loans each of 
‘from 1, to 37. No second loan has been given until the first has 
‘““been repaid. The number cf existing loans is 30, and the 
‘¢ amount as shown in the accouuts is 73/. 1s. 6d. <A total of 174/. 
‘‘ has been lent for productive purposes, and the total interest on 
“ this sam to 3lst December, 1895, is 2/. 13s. 43d. 

‘“T have examined the bouds given for the existing loans, 


ond find them in order. 


** All the loans are of the kind with which agricultural banks 
“ are intended to deal, and all of them have been and are being 
“repaid with remarkable and most satisfactory regularity. 

“ Your bank has made its way amongst the people without 
“ solicitation or advertisement. It was an experiment. Your pro- 
“ceedings were of necessity of a tentative character, and I am 
“bound to say they have been conducted with marked intelligence. 
“Your pioneer bank can now be taken as an example over the 
“country. It illustrates clearly the unspeakable benefits which 
‘“may be conferred on the honest poor by co-operative banks. 
“ Without them co-operation is to hundreds of thousands. of 
‘“‘ people an impossible thing. It is therefore not extravagant to 
“say that the modest and unpretentious co-operative village 
“bank ought to be regarded as the mainspring of the whole 
‘“* movement.” 

Now to take the case of the English banks. Of the ten 
registered, eight are in active operation; and through the courtesy 
of the gentlemen connected with them, I am able to furnish some 
particulars of the work they have done. It.will be observed that 
the objects for which the loans have been granted are very 
similar to those which are recorded in the example given aboye 
of the operations of a Raiffeisen bank in Italy. 
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VILLAGE CrepiT Society. Scawsy, LINCOLNSHIRE. 
i. Date -of formation <......qetns eee en ne érd July, 1894 
2.. Number of members |... ere ee 8 
3. “ Hb PTOBOTLE foc. .cctersee=t 19 
4) Amounhtiofcapital 2.20. 2 eee ae 2001. 
5 Chiefly small farmers, village 


bs eek at 


10. 


14. 


12, 


. Number of loans granted 


. Composition:—To what class domembers \ 


belong ? 


CHOC HCO O Es moore EOE HOO HOSE EOEEEOEHH OEE TOEOE HOES 


Minimum amount of loaniis.....ccccccsossssesees- 
Maximum As 


COTO eorovasesesssosssoeees: 


For what purpose have loans been 
Pranted ? i: seeine Meret cs ete stassn: 


For what purposes do you think they 
will mainly be granted in future ? .... 
Are instalments being punctually repaid ? 


fs 


What is your opinion of the usefulness, | 
L 





or otherwise, of the bank ? ................ 





tradesmen, and artisans 

2. Business delayed till 
October, 1895, awaiting com- 
pletion of rules 

20l. 

300. 

(1.) Purchase of farm live stock 

(sheep) 
(2.) Of iron, to be made up by 
a blacksmith 

As above, with addition o% all 
small village industries 

Yes ; 

I quite agree with the opinion 
prevailing at our annual 
meeting, held on 9th April 
last, viz., that the bank has 
already proved its utility, 
and that it is likely shortly 
to have a considerable acces- 
sion of members and expan- 
sion of business, not only 
amongst individual members, 
but by co-operation for the 
cheaper purchase of articles 
of general consumption 





ViLLAGE CrepiT Society. PrmbBury, Kent. 





Li Matacot OTe ai OM coerce testa cf assi eiar-sdehsos50% 
J. AVUM DED OL MEM DONS ei caedestenn-n0sscesnrto+ssonsee: 
e. ~ BEMPTeseMt i. ikon oss 
AoA mount Ol nee pita lets cee cen cnet scdeoye.foneheap oreo 
5. Composition—To what class do members 
|S ap ease cok rah obs. “neha oe 
6. Number of loans granted 1.01... 
7. Minimum amount of loan............00seeeer- 
8. Maximum Me Mi totes store nantes. 
9. For what purpose have loans been 
acy AS BPR Serre ees Eo eee 
16. For what purposes do you think they 
will mainly be granted in future ? .... 
11. Are instalments being punctually { 
TOPQiC Po recses aesecnodeteteresmstacntee teres aieeea oe 
12. What is your opinion of the usefulness 


or otherwise of the bank P 


Deeereratoreeres 


August, 1894 
21 


34 
1941. 


Small tradesmen and artisans, 
farmers, labourers, allotment 
holders 


sol. 
Horses, cows, carts, manure, 
trade utensils, seeds, building 


materials 
Trade and agriculture 


Up to present all have been 
repaid punctually 

I have no doubt that the bank 
has been most useful to its 
members even in the short 
time that it has been at work 





4 
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VituacEe Crepit Socrery. LAXFIiELD, SUFFOLK. 

1. Date of formation 2.0... | 20th September, 1894 

2. Number of members .................:ssccovssrsesevees 9 

3. a at present .......rrs00 | 10 

Gree A eouin OL” CADITAL 5.208. cages oous-oxcdssoasacuscassooe 200. 

5. Composition—to what class do members | hte rae » small paul 
Linas Pou 2 ame Nh ea ee ee ey te oe SR reac eco pel as ae 

allotment holders 

6. Number of loans granted .........cccssescsesrere | 4 

7. Minimum amount of loan........... seen | IE. 108. 

8. Maximum ease eee eevejes chia GES 

p 


. For what purpose have loans been 

GRSTIGOULY soe anteset teresa clesseensealncsincncpae dos 
10. For what purposes do you think they} 
will mainly be ranted in future? .... 


Z 
11. Are instalments being punctually re- 
PAI Fo aseptic cetera cn tae sects seni cas veareartoctan ss 


12. What is your opinion of the usefulness 
or otherwise of the bank? ................ 





| Purchase of horse, cow, young 
pigs 

For live stock, implements, seed, 
and manure 

Loans are repaid; punctuality 
in monthly instalments is 
diffeult during winter 

It should become a most useful 

- and economical institution 
for the whole parish 





VILLAGE CrREpDIT Society. 


Heper Enp, Dorser. 





@eoescoeocesooee 


29 

EA IMOUNE OF GAPIEAL C202. ncusecssastocsarvoettaseds<conees 
. Composition—To what class do members 

PMBLONG Pic wy cateretats vekces vasennscniouc\ cds srspaesi } 
» Number of loans granted. .........cc.cs0c-0ssoese- 
. Minimum amount of loan........ ee cokes ooees ats 
Me WL VEUIVATTIT St PO gene stds Cs cnadends os Awecoes 
. For what purpose have loans been granted ? 
. For what purposes do you think they 

will mainly be granted in future? .... 
11. Are instalments being punctually repaid? 


SOOTA Np 


lal 


12. What is your opinion of the usefulness 
or otherwise of the bank ? 


Ce erererescescce 





10th February, 1896 
Il 


ie) 


551. 
Market gardeners 


6 

31. 

150. 

Mauure, pigs, seeds, cart 


bP] 


Yes 

We think it too early at present 
to judge, but we are satisfied 
so far as we have gone 








ViLLAGE Crepit Society. CasTLEMORTON, WORCESTER. 
1. Date of formation ................ ee Ee Mee January, 1896 
Bey ter OL CTA ETD <n.c5-cenceapscsnpparemesecyante see 10 
3. £ ab present, ....2.0....0-«. 12 
OMA SNOUNE. Of CEPULAL veg li csssncanosulysncopescossitesecess 200. 
5. Composition—To what class do members { Mostly allotment holders, but 
BOLO Biv. mskbetesvictleesaacbae cool alah ceasapatochide all classes 
6. Number of loans granted ...........sessesseeeseees 3 
7. Minimum amount of loan............ccccccsossseres 3,08. 
8. Maximum RIND) «5 Ait SRE 1ol. 


9, For what purpose have loans been granted ? 
10. For purposes do you think they will 
mainly be granted in future ? ............ 

11. Are instalments being punctually repaid ? 


12. What is your opinion of the usefulness 
or otherwise of the bank ? 


See oe rerseerooe 


| 
1 
| 
L 


Seeds, pigs, cows, &c. 


9? 


Yes 

‘rhe bank is established to 
mainly help the small tenants 
to get a start. We think the 
bank will supply a long felt 
want when it gets better 
understood 
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There cannot, I think, be any doubt that the circumstances of 
the small holders and the peasants are much the same in every 
country, and that these classes are hampered in their operations 
and prevented from making use of their opportunities here as 
elsewhere from their inability to command the use of a little ready 
money. 

It is stated by Mr. Dunning Macleod that the marvellous 
development of Scotch farming was due to the system of cash 
credit adopted by the banks in Scotland. 

I venture to urge that in this country, too, the supply of 
capital on easy terms and for long periods would be found to be of 
immense advantage to those who are occupied in cultivating the 
soil, and that the system which has taken root in Germany, Italy, 
and Austria, in which countries the conditions of life are very 
diverse, but in all of which the small holder has been under the 
grinding tyranny of the usurer, would be equally successful in the 
United Kingdom, where, if the system of agriculture is somewhat. 
different to that obtaining in the above named countries, the heavy 
hand of the usurer is equally felt. 








Discussion on Mr. YERBURGH’S PAPER. 


Mr. Jonn Don wished to know whether, if these banks were to 
be conducted on a system of unlimited liability, the shareholders 
would not become uneasy if the sums lent grew large. The com- 
parison which Mr. Yerburgh had made with the Scottish guarantee 
system was a comparison of small things with great. He did not 
suppose that the operations of these credit banks would compare 
with the operations of the Scottish banks which more than a 
century ago had contributed to lay the foundation of the agricul- 
tural prosperity of Scotland, because it was very rare that any 
individual advance was less than tool. These advances were made 
upon the guarantee of two sureties, in much the same way as was 
adopted by the ordinary provincial banks in England, where a 
respectable farmer could get an advance for a year or two on 
the guarantee of a sufficient surety. He was afraid it would be a 
long time before the rural population gained confidence in these 
agricultural banks. That they would do good if well administered 
he had not the smallest doubt, but it would be in a very small way, 
and the good results would be very slowly gathered in. 


Mr. 8. B. L. Druct had watched with great interest the work 
which had been undertaken by the writer of the paper, but had 
not been able to discover whether the proposed Credit Banks were 
to be regarded as a business affair or a matter of philanthropy. 
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Their main object, as he understood, was to help especially the 
small farmers and labourers, and if that were to be done by the 
method of self-help, strictly speaking the money required to start 
the banks would have to be subscribed by these men themselves. 
That he thought would be impossible, and the banks therefore 
would have to be started, if not kept up, by help from outside. 
This consideration led him to think that a short description of a 
loan fund started in the purely agricultural village of Eynsham, 
Oxfordshire, as long ago as 1836, would not be uninteresting to the 
Society. He had found the accounts of the fund most carefully 
kept in two old books which had recently come into his possession. 
The maximum amount raised for lending purposes was 104/. 10s., 
and the amount varied from time to time as parts of it were repaid 
and others subscribed ; the minimum was $ol. during the thirty 
years the fund continued. Out of this fund, which was provided 
in sums varying from rol. to 2/. by the well to do inhabitants of 
the village, small loans were made to cottavers and others, which 
were repaid and the money lent again. In 1841 345/. was lent in 
this way; in 1850, 215/.; in 1866 the loans bad decreased to 
51/. ros., and in tl.at year the loan fund apparently came to an end. 


In the ten years from 1836 to 1846, 2,875/. was lent to 1,751 per- 


sons, in the twenty years from 1836 to 1856 4,929/. to 2,775 


-persons, and in the thirty years 1836 to 1866 5,997/. to 3,248 


persons. No interest was charged on the loans, but 4d. per £ was 
charged for expenses; he could not find one loan of more than 31., 


the bulk being from 30s. to 2/4. No money was lent without 
“security, and only to persons of good character. All borrowers 


had to get one gnarantor approved by the committee. The loans 
had to be repaid by weekly instalments of one shilling, the 
payments of which seemed to have been strictly enforced, and 
by this means the fund was turned over so often that more 
than 300/. was lent in a single year, or, in other words, tke 
fund was lent three times over. No borrower could obtain a 
second loan until the former one had been repaid, a rule which 
apparently was adopted by Mr. Yerburgh. The affairs of the fund 
appeared to have been controlled by the persons who lent the 
money, and not by the borrowers. The accounts were strictly 
audited every year, and the only expense was the payment of 31. 
annually to the secretary or treasurer. This was what was done 
in rural England sixty years ago, and he hoped that the establish- 


ment of agricultural banks as advocated by Mr. Yerburgh would be 


of equal benefit to the poorer rural classes, and as productive of 
the same good feeling between farmers and labourers as the old- 
fashioned loan funds were. 


Mr. H. W. Wotrr challenged the accuracy of Mr. Yerburgh’s 
figures and sources of information. Many of the statements drawn 
from Reports furnished by the Foreign Office were, he maintained, 
incorrect and misleading. 


The Hon. Horace Piunkert, M.P., thought that Mr. Yerburgh 
was perfectly justified in preparing a paper to be read before the 
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Statistical Society, based upon Foreign Office Reports. The 
blame of any inaccuracy ought to rest with them and not with 
Mr. Yerburgh. His own experience in introducing co-operative 
_ enterprises of various kinds in Ireland had shown him that, 
although imitation from the continent was extremely helpful, at 
the same time exact and servile imitation was in practice most 
misleading and tended to barren results. The work that was 
being done by Mr. Yerburgh had been criticised on the ground 
that loans of 30/. would not do much for the relief of agriculture, 
but he had been told that in one of the societies loans had been 
made in cases where 120 bills of sale for various sums up to 30/. 
had been given by farmers. Nobody supposed that these banks 
were going to solve all the difficulties of the agriculturist, but 
for the relief of small agriculturists cheap credit was urgently 
needed; this was the case particularly in Ireland. For the 
last six years he and his friends had been trying to introduce 
apricultural co-operation in all its forms into that country, 
but it was only recently that they had attempted to introduce 
agricultural banks. Up to the present time 110 societies, including 
2 banks, had been registered, and 50 more, including 4 banks, were 
in different stages of organisation. All told there were about 
17,0cO members involved, and tke 110 societies were all prospering. 
This movement had been started in Ireland chiefly with the 
view of trying to run something in the country against the 
demand for State aid on every possible occasion. They believed 
in voluntary association for the purpose of self-help, and, 
though the State could do immense good for agriculture, their 
theory was that it must always be preceded by voluntary associa- 
tion of the people to be helped. The State could do very 
little in the way of improving the individual, but working 
with and through these voluntary societies it could do a great 
deal, as had been shown on the continent. Those who enter- 
tained these views and were working on these lines, recognised 
that in the whole of their co-operative programme, which was 
very varied, the agricultural banks were far the most, important, 
on account of their educational, moral, and social value. In a 
small way the Doneraile Bank had illustrated the main advantages 
of the system. Voluntary service had secured the essential low 
cost of management, and the credit of the society had proved itself 
under the restrictions described in the paper to be absolutely 
good, whereas the credit of the individual members had been 
regarded as absolutely bad before the bank was established. They 
had entirely overcome the dislike of people in the class with 
which they had to deal to have their private affairs known; 
the transactions recorded might appear minute, but they were 
not at all minute to the people concerned. Their object had been 
to reach those who had no credit with the ordinary banking 
institutions. In Ireland private bankers formerly extended credit 
on their knowledge of the borrowers’ characters. But private 
banks had disappeared, and their places had been taken by big 
banking companies, which could not possibly give their managers 
this discretion. By means of these agricultural banks they hoped, 
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by giving these poor people credit, to get them out of the hands of 


the gombeen men, whose rate of interest, always extortionate, had 
in a case before the County Court Judge in Cork really amounted 
to 1,800 per cent. These monstrous rates of interest were as a fact 
paid, and the difference between them and a fair rate of interest 
constituted the economic basis for the credit system under discus- 
sion. 


Mr. E. W. Brasroox desired to add to what had been said in so 
interesting a manner by Mr. Druce, that about 1835 the movement 
to which he referred for the establishment of semi-charitable 
loan societies was so prevalent, that an Act of Parliament was 
passed on the 21st August in that year to regulate it. That Act 
was repealed by another passed in 1840, which was still in force, 
limiting the amount of loans to 15/., and the rate of interest to the 
equivalent of 12 per cent. per annum. The provisions also to which 
he referred as existing in the little village society, that no person 
should have more than one loan at a time, &c., were made statutory. 
Then arose a curious development. The Acts of 1835 and 1840 were 
originally intended to deal with those semi-charitable societies, but 
it was soon discovered that they lent themselves easily to the 
operations of mutual loan societies; and accordingly a class of 
friends of labour loan societies had taken the place of the 
original charitable societies such as Mr. Druce referred to. They 


‘had thus seen a development under that system of legislation from 


societies dependent upon charitable assistance to purely mutual 
societies. He trusted that the same kind of development might 
occur in the societies promoted by Mr. Yerburgh, and that they 
might become in the fullest sense mutual societies. He begged to 
thank Mr. Yerburgh for his excellent paper. 


Mr. E. O. Greenine said that they were all deeply indebted to 
Mr. Yerburgh for the time and trouble he had given to intro- 
ducing these banks into the country. When the late Judge 
Thomas Hughes, Mr. Vansittart Neale, and himself were forming 
the first mutual supply association for farmers, they found the 
greatest difficulty, even when offering the goods at practically cost 
price, in persuading people who were in the habit of taking long 
credit to alter their methods of buying, and to pay cash for goods 
in order to get the benefits of economical mutual supply. In 
order to meet the difficulty of introducing the cash system, they 
therefore embodied in the rules of the original Agricultural and 
Horticultural Co-operative Association the proviso that those 
obtaining goods might give the Association a promissory note at 
four months at a rate of 5 per cent. per annum. SBut so great was 
the dread of farmers in this country of putting their names on 
paper, that in no one year had more than six farmers availed them- 
selves of the opportunity of obtaining credit at that rate. They 
would take credit, but would not give a promissory note, and 
when they did give one they were never prepared to meet it. 
British farmers had got into the habit of taking open credit for 
six or sven twelve months, and knew nothing of the commercial 
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custom of paying by bill or promissory note due on a fixed date. 
Among the agricultural classes the difficulty was not so much the 
‘want of means among themselves, as want of knowledge how to 
make those means which they possessed available. Amongst the 
agricultural classes there were accumulations of capital lying idle 
in the hands of some, whilst others were wanting its use. The 
Agricultural and Horticultural Association adopted the system of 
charging 5 per cent. for the use of the money by members taking 
credit, and allowing 4 per cent. to those who had money deposited 
with the Association. The difference of 1 per cent. went to the 
Association for its working expenses. They had by that means 
accumulated 32,000/. at the present time upon deposit, and the 
whole of this sum had been put into the Association without the 
issuing of any sort of formal note or document or any special 
security. All that was done was to give the members the means 
of paying in whenever they liked, and withdrawing money when 
they wanted it, within certain reasonable restrictions as to notice. 
Of the 32,000/., no less than 12,000/. had been deposited by the 
members in sums of 5/. or under. Without a co-operative associa- 
tion to act as a medium between members who had capital to 
invest and others who wanted its use, it was hopeless to expect an 
interchange of assistance between agriculturists. Many farmers 
who had savings lying idle carefully concealed the fact, and even 
put on an appearance of poverty for fear they should be regarded 
as prosperous. The Agricultural and Horticultural Association 
had had some strange experiences in this respect. One man 
whom they had always supposed to be very poor, on being assured 
that if he put money into the Association the amount would not 
be known to the other members, brought in tool. He then con- 
tinued bringing sum after sum, until he had 70ol. in the Associa- 
tion, This was a man who had been supposed to be absolutely 
penniless. He understood from Mr. Anderson, the secretary of 
Mr. Plunkett’s Agricultural Organisation Association in Ireland, 
that they had had much the same experience there. Hven in the 
poorest agricultural districts they found a large number of men 
who had considerable savings. He undertook to say that there 
was no agricultural district in Hngland where, if they could once 
get the idea of co-operative banking properly brought out and the 
system understood, 1t would not be found that there was money to 
be obtained for the purpose of agricultural needs. Philanthropic 
help was only necessary for these banks in so far as the teaching 
and training of the people in this work was concerned. As 
Mr. Brabrook had pointed out, the actual principle of working all 
systems of co-operation should be self-help if they were to become 
permanently successful. The idea in starting the Rochdale move- 
ment was to teach the people to do their own work. This did not 
exclude generous philanthropic leadership, which had been freely 
given by many to the co-operative movement of to-day. Judge 
Hughes had told him that in the furtherance of the existing great 
co-operative movement Mr. Vansittart Neale had spent 60,000/., 
and Judge Hughes himself must have spent 15.000/. or 20,000/. 
He (Mr. Greening) thought that the outceme of this new banking 
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movement would be that we should not follow quite closely either 
the Raiffeisen or the Schulze-Delitzsch systems, but more nearly 
the Italian, and that ere long we should develop a British system 
which would adapt itself to the needs and habits, and even the 


prejudices, of our people, and probably be based partly on limited 


hability, like the Italian banks. He was certain that the intro- 
duction of co-operative banks would effect a great improvement in 
our agricultural position. 


The CuatrMan (Mr. Cuaries Boorn) said he ought to reply 
upon one point with regard to the imperfect condition of the paper. 
To suit the date of the meeting, Mr. Yerburgh hurried on the pre- 
paration of his paper at the special request of the Society, after 
laying before them the very point mentioned by Mr. Wolff, that 
his information came from official documents collected by our 
consuls and published by the Foreign Office, and was not directly 
collected by himself. His own impression was that this informa- 
tion was not so much misleading as incomplete. Turning to the 
subject of the paper, the main point with regard to these funds was 
that they were established for the purpose of co-operative borrow- 
ing. People borrowed the money they wanted wherever they 
could obtain it, by offering what was considered a good security ; 
the lenders had to be satisfied as to what was going to be done 
with the money, and that it was not guing to be squandered or 
thrown away. The guarantee was given by the mutual character 
of the society. If all the responsible members of a community 
guaranteed each other, and took care that the money was not lost, 
because they were jointly responsible for it, they would get a 
business in which they could induce people to deposit their money. 
If that were done, philanthropy would not be demanded, and they 
would get toa plain matter of business. It would be quite sufficient 
if the philanthropic side of the question were confined to its educa- 
tional aspect. 


Mr. R. A. YERBuRGH in reply regretted that some of the figures 
which he gave were not up to date, but he told the Executive 
Committee, before undertaking to prepare the paper, that the only 
figures available to him at such short notice were those in the 
Blue Books and Foreign Office Reports supplied by the Govern- 
ment. He had done his best when the late Government were in 
office to get a Commission sent abroad to take evidence upon this 
subject, but he failed to get sufficient support to carry his object. 
At his personal request, however, the Foreign Office had issued 
a Report answering the questions he had asked them to put to our 


representatives abroad. With regard to the objection that the 


English banks were not based upon the Raiffeisen system, and that 
the Irish banks were, he knew of no difference between them, 
except that in the former hovorary members had a voice in the 
management of the Society. Mr. Horace Plunkett, who had 
instituted the Irish banks, was a member of the Committee which 
was responsible for the rules of the societies in England, and they 
might be quite sure that he would never have given his sanction 
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to any rules which he thought in any way violated the great 
principles of co-operation. Another objection had been raised, that 
loans of 50/. would be too small to do much for the agricultural 
interest, but the greater portion of bills of sale in agricultural 
districts were for not more than 30/., so that their limit of 50. 
would have covered most of them, and the money might have been 
obtained from the banks instead of the borrowers giving bills of 
sale on their furniture and effects. The early society mentioned 
by Mr. Druce was not co-operative at all; it entirely lacked the 
principle of mutuality, and there was apparently no obligation 
on the part of the borrowers to say what they wanted the money 
for, or upon anybody concerned to see that it was applied to the 
purpose for which they said they wanted it. Under their system 
it was their duty to see that the money borrowed was properly 
expended. In conclusion he wished to refer to a matter of great 
importance. A society was founded in Norfolk early in May, and 
a local bank, Messrs. Gurney and Co., had come forward and 
offered to lend them all the money they wanted at 3 per cent., and 
Mr. Somerville Gurney had become treasurer. If they could only 
get the local peuple to take an interest in these societies, they 
would soon have more banks founded, and would be abie to 
number their members, not by hundreds, but by thousands. He 
begged to thank the meeting for their very kind reception of his 


paper. 
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Rattway Rates and TERMINAL CHARGES. 
By R. Price-Wiuurams, M.Inst. C.H, 


[Read before the Royal Statistical Society, 16th June, 1896. 
Str Courtenay Boyz, K.C.B., Vice-President, in the Chair. ] 


Tue necessity for readjustments of the maximum rates and 
charges, more especially those relating to the merchandise traflic, 
of the principal railway companies in this country, for the most 
part based on tariffs sanctioned by Acts of Parlianent passed in 
the early days of railways, has long been recognised, and an effort 
has recently been made to accomplish this under the provisions of 
“The Railway Rates and Charges Order Confirmation Acts of 
“1891 and 1892,” the maximum rates and charges sanctioned by 
previous Acts being considerably modified. It is anticipated that 
besides greatly simplifying the railway tariffs, and rendering them 
more in harmony with the requirements of the time, these recent 
changes in railway rates and charges may have the effect of 
stimulating the trade of this country, and tend to put an end to 
the long period of depression which has been experienced in this, 
as in most other countries. Sufficient time, however, has not 
elapsed to admit of any reliable opinion being formed as to their 
effect in this respect. 

Before dealing with the question of the relation which the 
actual cost of conveyance and the station and service terminal 
expenses bear to the new rates and charges for these services, 
authorised by the recent Acts, it is necessary briefly to refer to the 
method by which the railway working expenses have been 
apportioned to the different classes of traffic. 


Railway Working Hepenses. 


It has been asserted that the published reports of the railway 
companies do not afford the means of separately determining the 
expenses attributable to the passenger, goods, and mineral traffic, 
and it must be admitted that so far as regards many of the 
principal English railway companies there is some foundation for 
this assertion, inasmuch as they are not required by the Board of 
Trade and do not afford the necessary information. 

It fortunately happens, however, that as regards the ‘ Traffic 
* Hxpenses,” one of the main items of railway expendi- 
ture, which under the head of ‘Coaching and Merchandise 
‘“‘Expenses”’ constitutes considerably more than a third of the 
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entire working expenses of a railway, the published reports of 
the London and North Western Railway Company continued, 
for the long period of twenty-five years (1860 to 1885), to give - 
these expenses separately, and have thus not only afforded the 
means of correctly apportioning the working expenses of that 
railway, but of the vuther principal railways whose reports do 
not furnish the information, as- during this long period the ratios 
of the coaching to the merchandise expenses have remained almost 
constant, and what is cf still more importance they, as might be 
expected, so closely approximate to the ratios of the coaching and 
merchandise receipts, that the latter may be safely adopted in 
the apportionment of the traffic expenses of the other principa 
railways. 

Details of the method of apportionment of the working 
expenses, as applied by the writer of the paper in the case of the 
London and North Western, and other principal railways in this 
country, are given in the Appendix, Table A. It may be 
mentioned that the accuracy of the method was admitted by the 
late Sir George Findlay in his admirable paper on ‘“ English 
‘“* Railway Traffic,” read at the International Railway Congress at ~ 
Paris (Congrés International des Chemins de Fer, troisiéme session, 
Paris, 1889), which gives in a tabular form some of the results 
arrived at by this method in the case of the passenger traffic of 
the London and North Western Railway. 


First Class Passenger Trafic. Working Expenses. 


The great changes which have occurred of late years in the 
character of the passenger traffic in this country are so remarkable 
as to be well worthy of notice, more especially as regards the rapid 
decadence of the first and second class traffic, and the enormous 
development of the third class, to which reference was made by 
Sir George Findlay at Paris in 1889, and which has continued 
ever since. 

It should be mentioned that up to the period of 1873 (when 
the Midland Company initiated the new departure in railway 
policy of carrying third class passengers by all express and fast 
trains, quickly followed in 1875 by the abolition, by that company, 
of their second class traffic, combined with the reduction of first 
class fares to the level of those hitherto charged for the second, 
immediately resulting in a corresponding reduction in the first 
class fares of all the other railways) the first class passenger 
traffic of the London and North Western, and in fact of most of the 
other principal English railways, continued to increase, and the 
revenue derived therefrom was fairly remunerative. The number 
of London and North Western first class passengers, for instance, 
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which in 1860 only amounted to 1,911,757, and yielded a gross 
revenue of considerably over half a million (594,956/.), equivalent 
to 6s. 22d. per passenger, and nearly 1s. $d. per train mile, in 1875 
reached a maximum of 3,288,661 passengers, with a gross revenue of 
729,6471., which, although amounting to only 4s. 57d. per passenger, 
and 113d. per train mile, still left a profit of over 327,000/., or 
just 35 per cent. of the gross receipts. (Table J, Appendix.) 

The decadence of the London and North Western first class 
traffic, however, from the périod of the great reduction of fares in 
1875, has been exceedingly rapid and continuous, the number of 
passengers and annual gross receipts in 1894 being considerably 
less than in 1860, with this great difference, that whereas thirty- 
five years ago the first class working. expenses amounted to 
only about 445 per cent. of the gross receipts, and left the fair 
balance of profit already referred to, the working expenses in 1594, 
although apportioned in precisely the same way, approximate very 
closely to the gross revenue, only a nominal balance of profit of 
5935332. remaining out of a total gross revenue of 480,323/.' 

There appears to be very little doubt that when in 1875 the 
Midland Company abolished its second class passenger traffic, and 
at the same time reduced its first class fares to the level of those 
hitherto charged for the second class, Sir James Allport fully 
anticipated that the effect of this large reduction in the first class 
fares would result in a more rapid development of the first class 
passenger traffic, which, although up to this time showing no signs 
of decrease, was always of slow growth. 

It is needless to say these anticipations of Sir James Allport 
have never been realised; on the contrary, the result of the 
abolition of the Midland Company’s second class passenger traflic, 
as experience has shown, has only led to the continued depletion of 
the first class carriages, a large number of the first and of those who 
hitherto had occupied the second class carriages preferring to 
travel more cheaply in the comfortable and well upholstered 
carriages of the third class. Itis nota little remarkable to find that 
it is the Midland Company’s first class passenger traffic—the com- 
pany responsible for the general reduction of first class railway fares 
in this country—which has apparently suffered most from its effects; 
the number of its first class passengers, which in 1874 (the year 
preceding the reduction of fares) amounted to 1,204,377, and 
produced a gross revenue of 227,050/., having in 1894 become 
reduced to 1,134,332 in numbers, and to 200,187/. in gross receipts ; 
the working expenses attributable to this branch of passenger 
traffic (apportioned in the ratio of the number of carriages, as 
in the case of the London and North Western) exceeding the 

1 Table 5. 
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gross receipts in that year by as much as 111,0911., entailing an 
annual loss of that amount to the company, equivalent to nearly 
2s. (1s. 114d.) per passenger and 12d. per train mile. (Table 6.) 


Second Class Passenger Traffic. 


It is said that one of the causes which led to the. Midland 
Company’s abolishing their second class passenger traffic was 
the exceedingly rapid increase of the third class, resulting from 
running third class carriages by all trains, and the inadequacy 
of the third class carriage stock to meet the increased accommo- 
dation required; it is probable that this, coupled with the great 
exodus of first and second class passengers into the third class 
carriages, may have had something to do with it; however that 
may be, from that period down to the present time the decadence 
of the second class passenger traffic, more especially of the long 
journey traffic of the other principal railways north of the Thames, 
has continued at even a more rapid rate than in the case of the 
first class passenger traffic. The number of London and North 
Western second class passengers which in 1871 amounted to 
8,281,000, and yielded a gross revenue of 867,099/., or 2s. 1d. per 
passenger, decreased in 1875 to 7,017,000, and the gross revenue to 
549,295/., or to 1s. 6d. per passenger. Since then there has been 
a rapid and continuous decrease, both in the number of passengers 
and receipts, the number in 1894 being reduced to 2,928,939, and 
the gross receipts to 240,300. Although the gross receipts per 
passenger in that year appear to have slightly increased to 1s. 72d. 
per passenger, the working expenses attributable to the second 
class traffic, exceeded the gross receipts by so much as 77,518/., 
representing a direct loss to the company of 64d. per passenger 
and o’86d. per train mile.” 


Third Class Passenger Traffic. 


That the radical changes in railway policy initiated by the 
Midland Company in 1873 and 1875, to which allusion has already 
been made, are mainly accountable for the present. disorganised 
state and unremunerative character of the first and second class 
passenger traffic of the principal railways north of the Thames, 
there can be little doubt, but after all these minor evils (for 
which, no doubt, some adequate remedy will be found by the 
better adjustment of long journey fares and their closer approxi- 
mation to those of the third class) count as nothing in comparison 
with the immense gain to the railway companies and to the public, 
resulting from the extraordinary development of the third class 
passenger traffic, which up to the period of these changes 

2 Table 5. 
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constituted arelatively small portion of the revenue of the railways 
in this country, but which has since become the chief, if not 


4 the only profitable part of the passenger traffic. 

The following figures, obtained from the Board of Trade returns, 
enable some idea to be formed of the completely altered character 
of the present passenger traffic, the rapid growth of the third 
class and of the decadence of the first and second class, during 
the period in question. 


—— 







Railway Passenger Traffic, England and Wales. 
TABLE 1.—NUMBER OF PASSENGERS. 
[ Board of Trade Returns. | 


a 


Glasses. | 1860. Per- 1872.* Per- 1875.+ Per- 1894. Per- 


centage. centage. centage. centage. 























BE :+:.... 16,889,022 | 12°31 | 32,015,513} 8°60 | 37,186,435} 8°23 | 24,307,559] 3:02 
| 43,202,202 | 31°54 | 64,963,939 | 17°44 | 63,036,442 | 13°98 | 55,911,550| 6°95 
ere: 76,897,680 | 56°15 [275,470,771 | 73°96 [350,859,764 77°79 | 723,920,899 | 90°03 














Sere 














[classes |136,958,904 | 10000 1 372,450,223 | 100°0o | 451,032,641 | 100°00 | 804,140,008 | 10000 








TABLE 2.—RECEIPTS. 


& £ 

me 2,705,501 | 28°31 3,654,754 | 22°83 
w| 3,514,799 | 36°79 | 3,669,736] 22°93 
i: 3,337,397 | 34°92 8,681,495 | 54°24 


£ £ 
3,982,627 | 21°70 2,465,598 | 10°22 
3,293,358 | 17°94 | 1,694,515] 7°03 
11,081,676 | 60°36 | 19,958,858} 82°75 

















9,557,697 | 100700 | 16,005,985 | 100°00 





18,357,661 | 100°00 | 24,118,966 | 100°00 














lelasses 





* Third class added to all trains. 

+ Abolition of second class and reduction of first class fares. 

It will be noticed that the number of first class passengers, which 
had nearly doubled in the twelve years 1860 to 1872, and reached 
a maximum of over 37 millions in 1875 (the year which witnessed 
the reduction of first class fares and the abolition of the second 
class passenger traffic by the Midland), had declined in 1894 to 
roundly 24,300,000, and at present only constitutes 3 per cent. of 
the total number of passengers of all classes; while the first class 
receipts, which in 1875 reached a maximum of nearly 4 millions, 
have since dwindled down to less than 23 millions sterling. 


Second Class Passenger Traffic. 


The decrease, both as regards the number of, and gross receipts 
from, the second class passenger traffic has been still more remark- 
able; the former, which in 1860 constituted over 313 per cent., now 
representing only about 7 per cent. of the total number of all 
classes of passengers; while the receipts, which in 1860 amounted 
to as much as 362 per cent., have since become reduced to just 
7 per cent. of the purely passenger traffic receipts of the railways 
in England and Wales. 
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Third Class Passenger Traffic. 


As regards the third class passenger traffic generally, it is 
sufficient to draw attention to the significant fact disclosed by the 
ficures in the preceding table, viz., that go per cent. of the 
passengers who travel by the railways in England and Wales are 
of this class, and that out of the 24 millions of the gross revenue 
the railway companies annually obtain from passenger traffic, 
nearly 83 per cent. (82°75 per cent.) is derived from this source ; 
it may also be mentioned that the net revenue or profit derived 
from the third class is, as the results of the analyses of the 
working expenses of some of the principal railway companies 
show, so large as to more than compensate the loss at present 
sustained through the temporary falling off of the first and second 
class traffic. 

The growth of the London and North Western and Midland 
Companies third class passenger traffic, as will be seen from the 
accompanying statement, has been exceptionally large and rapid, 
and it is only due to the first named company to draw attention to 
the remarkably rapid increase of 75 per cent. which occurred 
between 1860 and 1865, followed in the succeeding five years by a 
further increase of 43 per cent.; the immediate effect however of 
the general adoption, during the next five years, of the Midland 
policy of running third class carriages by all trains is conspicuously 
shown in the case of the Midland and North Western Railways, 
the number of third class passengers and the receipts therefrom 
having nearly doubled between 1870 and 1875. 


Tasie 3.—Third Class Passenger Trafic. 
Lonpon AND NortH WESTERN RAILWAY. 





Number of Passengers. Gross Receipts. 















































Year. ~ t 
Number. Increase. | sate eyees Increase. bias 
per Cent, Receipts. per Cent. 
£ & 

1860. 22... 7,466,546 ne as 506,055 =e a 
60 Beate 13,026,330 | 5,559,784 | 74°46 702,322 196,317 | 38°80 
770 wives] 18,670,800 | 5,644,470 | 43°34 896,120 198,798 | 27°59 
1 Oe 33,810,762 | 15,139,962 81'og | 1,762,875 866,755 96°73 
PSOn Gan 40.608,296 | 6,797,534 | 20°10 | 1,948,764 180,889 10°26 
iach 48,070,861 | 7,462,565 | 18°38 | 2,267,175 | 323,411 | 1664 
OO Ee. 57,648,913 | 9,578,052 19°93 | 2,730,397 463,222 20°43 
OB. Med 66,680,532 | 9,081,619 | 15°67 | 2,969,808 | 238911 | 8-78 

Hotei - 59,213,986 | 793° — | 2,463,803 | 486: 
crease ati? Chew ,468, 486°51 


annual 





Average 


rate .... 


13°69 
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TABLE 4.—Third Class Passenger Traffic. 


MiprnAaANnpD RAILway. 


Number of Passengers. 























Gross Receipts. 





























Year. Rate of Gees Rate of 
Numb Increase. Increase ‘ Increase. | Increase 
per Cent. Receipts. per Cent. 
£ £ 
$S60-~wank 6,280,223*| = — oo 276,572 — oe 
2OD cae 7,8(2,809*| 1,532,586 | 24°40 362,399 85,827 | 31°04 
70S. 12,704,687*| 4,891,878 | 62°61 | 556,914 | 194,515 | 53°68 
ATO asecls 24,936,099" | 12,231,412 | 96:27 | 1,130,458 573,544 | 102°99 
OQ ocisaoaves 26,164,529*| 1,228,480 4°93 | 1,836,773 206,315 | 18°25 
Eee 29,190,004F | 3,025,475 11°57 4 1,528,555 | - 191,782 14°35 
SOO nee 37,120,791*| 7,930,787 | 27°17 | 1,753,486 224,931 r4ac7 1d 
BO sks 39,772,360F | 2,651,569 “14 | 1,917,993 264,507 9°38 
Total in- ‘ 
eee z= 33,462,187 | 533°39 —~ 11,741,491 § 93°49 
Average 
annual — —_— 5°41 — _— 5°69 
rate... 
* Board of Trade returns. t+ Reports. 





Third Class Working Expenses and Net Harnings. 


The results of the analysis of the working expenses of the 
London and North Western and Midland Companies, particulars 
of which are given in the Appendix, show that although the 
passenger traffic expenses attributable to the London and North 
Western third class traflic, apportioned in the ratio of the 
respective number of vehicles, amounts to 634 per cent. (63°49 
per cent.*) of the entire expenses chargeable to this portion of the 
passenger service, the net revenue obtained from the third class 
amounted in 1894 to 1,596,865/., equivalent to 555; per cent.* of 
the third class receipts, and that out of gross receipts which 
amounted to little more than 102d. per passenger, a net profit of 
nearly 6d. (5*89d.) was derived from the 65 million and odd third 
class passengers who travelled by that railway in that year. 

The net earnings per passenger in the case of the Midland 
Company’s third class traffic, with the working expenses appor- 
tioned in the same way, amounted, as will be seen from the 
following table, to almost precisely the same figure, 5°69d. per 
passenger. ° 


3 Table C, Appendix. 4 55°42 per cent., see Table 5. 
5 Table 6. 
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Merchandise Traffic. Receipts and Eapenses. 


Lonpon and Norta Western Rarway. 

Tt would be impossibie within the limits of a single paper to 
deal, except in a very general way, with the wide subject of the 
new rates and charges for merchandise traffic, and, as stated at the 
outset of the paper, these remarks have reference mainly to the 
relation they have, in the case of the London and North Western, 
to the actual cost of conveyance, and to the station and service 
terminal expenses of that railway company, as obtained from the 
analysis of its working expenses already referred to: 

The entire “ Merchandise Traffic’? of the London and North 
Western Railway constitutes, as in the case of the other principal 
railways in this country, considerably more than half the gross 
revenue, and is classified in the Rates and Charges Act under 
the usual distinctive headings, the lower classes of merchandise 
being designated by the three first letters of the alphabet, and the 
higher classes by the first five numerals. 

The broad classification, however, of merchandise under the 
respective heads of ‘ Goods” and ‘“ Mineral Traffic,” as given in 
the Railway Company’s annual reports and in the Board of Trade 
Returns, will suffice for the purpose of these investigations. 

_ The gross goods traffic receipts in the case of the London and 
North Western for 1894 were 4,160,131/., or just 365 per cent. of 
the entire revenue of that railway;°® being respectively 2,075. 
per mile of railway, 8s. 9d. per full train mile, and 0°8759d. per ton 
per mile, with an average net load of 120 tons.’. These receipts, it 
should be noticed, include the station and service terminal charges 


at both ends. (Table A, Part I, Appendix.) 


Goods Traffic. Working Eapenses. 

The working expenses (2,153,631/.) amounted to ee 52 per 
cent. of the merchandise trattic receipts, or to 48. 33d. (51°69d.) 
per train mile, and with the usual allowance of 10 per cent. for 
empty train mileage, would be increased to 4s. 63d., which, with 
the net load referred to, would be nearly 3d. (0°45d.) per ton 
per mile, leaving a profit of 4s. 22d. per full train mile, and a 
little less than a 3d. (o'42d.) per ton per mile. (Table A, 
as II, Appendix.) 

Mineral Traffic. Resin 
Lonpon and Norra Western Rai.way. 

From a reference to Table E in the Appendix, it will be 
‘seen that nearly three-fourths of the tonnage conveyed over the 
railways in the kingdom consists of minerals, which come under 
the category of the “A” or lowest class of merchandise traffic, 


5 Table A, Part I, Appendix. 
7 See Sir Aeoree Findlay’s paper, Institute of Civil Engineers, vol. xli, p. 5. 
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The Railway Rates and Charges Act does not deal with the 
passengers of this or any other railway company; it will be seen, 
however, from reference to the above table, that the cost of the 
terminals attributable to this branch of the London and North 
Western Railway traffic amounts to just 39 per cent. of the 
passenger traffic working expenses, or to 113d. per train mile; in 
other words, the cost to the company of the accommodation 
afforded and services rendered at stations and in other indirect 
ways amounts to as much as 1s. gd. in the case of each first class 
passenger, nearly rod. (10°1d.) in the case of the second, and 
only about 2d. (1°80d.) in the case of the third class passenger. 

The cost of the station and service terminals in respect of the 
higher class of merchandise amounts, as will be seen, to nearly 
two-thirds (61°42 per cent.) of the expenses attributable to this 
branch of railway traffic, or to about 3s. 2d. per ton, or 1s. 7d. per 
ton for the terminal expenses at each end. 

The mineral traffic terminal expenses constitute just 39 per 
cent. of the total expenses attributable to that traffic, amounting 
to 43d. per ton, or to 24d. per ton for the terminal expenses 
at each end. 


Lonpon anD Norro Western Rainway Company’s 
Maximum Rates AND CHARGES. 
(Rates and Charges, §c., Act, 1891.) 


The maximum rates and charges this Company is authorised to 
make under the provisions of the Act of 1891 in respect of the 
conveyance of the A or mineral class of merchandise are as 
follows :— 














Crass A. 
For the For the For the 
first 20 Miles next 30 Miles next 50 Miles P 
or any part of or any part.of or any part of For the remainder 
such Distance. such Distance. such Distance. of the Distance. 
20 Miles. 50 Miles. 100 Miles. 





Per ton per mile. 
d. d. d. d. 
0°95 0°85 0°50 0°40 

















Neglecting the charges allowed for distances beyond 100 miles, 
which are beyond the average “lead” of its mineral traffic, the 
mean of the rates for distances within these limits would be as ° 
follows :— 
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Ciass A.—Average Mileage Rate. 























Miles. Miles. d. d. 
20 20 <x O95 = 190 
50 50 x 0°85 = 42:5 

100 100 x 0850 = 6500 

170 1115 

111°5 F 
170 0°656d. per ton per mile 








the average actual expenses, as already explained, being, roundly, 


about one farthing (0'26d.), and the gross receipts 0°42 of a penny 
per ton per mile. 

In addition to the maximum charge for conveyance, a maximum 
station terminal of 3d. per ton at “‘each end” is allowed to this 
and (with two unimportant exceptions) to all the railway com- 
panies in the United Kingdom, the cost to the London and North 
Western Company, however, of its terminal expenses, as already 
stated, amounted in 1894 to over 39 per cent. of its mineral traffic 
expenses, and to 4#d. per ton, or to 24d. at each end. (Table 7.) 


Merchandise Traffic Conveyance Rates. 


The average maximum conveyance rate allowed the London 
and North Western Company in respect of the seven higher classes 
of ‘‘merchandise”’ for distances not exceeding 150 miles, which 
is about the average ‘‘ lead” of the merchandise traffic of this 
railway is, a8 it will be seen from the accompanying table, 13d. 
(1'79d.) per ton per mile as compared with the Company’s average 
goods receipts of o°88d. per ton per mile, the average net earnings 
only being, as already stated, a little under a halfpenny (0°44d.) 
per ton per mile. (Table A, Part I, Appendix.) 
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Rates in respect of Merchandise comprised in Classes B, C, 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. 


London and North Western Railway (Rates and Charges) Order 
Confirmation Act, 1891. 





Maximum Rates for Convevance. 




















































































































Class 7 ; - Rais 
For the For the For the For the Mean Rat 
of Traffic. first 2c Miles next 30 Miles next. 50 Miles remainder Tae 
of the 
or any part of | or any part of or any part of Distance, 
such Distance. | such Distance. | such Distance. say 
20 Miles. | 50 Miles. | 100 Miies. 150 Miles. 
Per ton per mile. 
d. d. d. d. d. 
BS [settee 1:25 1:00 0°80 0°50 0°7188 
Oe ie esiroeersen 1°80 1:50 1°20 0°70 1°0500 
ING Le ora 2°20 1°85 1:40 OOF. 1°3328 
sy Pa Shes 2°65 2°30 1°80 1:50 | 1°7906 
SRO tees 3°10 2°65 2°00 1°80 2°0766 
Sik airenessoon's _ 3°60 3:15 2°50 2°20 2°5297 
an eee 4°30 3°70 3°25 | 2°50 370304 
7)18°90 7)16°15 7)12°95 7)10°20 | 7)12°5289 
Mean............ 2°70 2°307 1:85 1°457 | 1°7398 
Miles. Miles, d. 
20 20 x 2°70 = 5400 
50 50 x 2°307 = 115°35 
100 100 x 1°85 = 185°00 
150 150 x 1°457 = 218°55 
320 572°90 
ad, 





320 
as EEE 


Maximum Station and Service Terminals. 


ars 10 


The average maximum station terminals,” common to all 
railway companies, with the two exceptions already alluded to, 
are as follows :— 


Per Ton. 
Seeds 
Average station terminals, one end 1... 17 2°R3 
. ms ather ends ie...%5...3-13 1° 3048 
DC SYPCRLOU: LOND Soleo tor ag crestgscsratss egsase 3 — 10°67 
3 A RELLPOM LI A cprel amor? ccncaseseevnesozare —. 10°67 
a Pe COVETID EG. seesessesesseerenee ER — 2°25 
=f Fs BYR RU O10 0 Wars edesorocance as ocber oases — 2°25 
Ae 870 





The actual cost of these terminal charges to the London and 
North Western Company in 1694 being as much as 3s. 2d. per 
ton, as already stated. (Table 7.) 

0 Table F, Appendix. 
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Cost of Station Terminals. 


Some idea is afforded of the large amount of capital expended 
by this Company in the construction and equipment of their 
terminal and other stations, with many miles of sidings, covering 
acres of valuable land in the immediate vicinity of our large towns, 
by simply drawing attention to the fact that considerably more 
than a quarter of a million sterling is annually spent in their 
maintenance alone, as will be seen from the following abstract. 


Cost of terminal Services. 


A glance at the items included under the heads of ‘ Traffic 
“« Hxpenses,” “‘ General Charges,” &c., is sufficient to show that in 
addition to the ‘‘ handling” services rendered at stations in “ load- 
Stange)? “covering,” and ‘ uncovering,’ for which 


9? 


ing,” ‘unloading, 
some provision has been made in the Acts of 1891 and 1892, the 
great bulk of them are for the most part directly chargeable as 
service ‘‘ terminals,”’ such for instance as are included in the chief 
item of “ Salaries and Wages ” (1,700,187/.),"' which almost exclu- 
sively represents the amounts paid to those employed at terminal 
and other stations; while by far the largest portion of the cost of 
the other items, such as general charges, is attributable to the 
indirect services rendered by the staff, from the general manager 
down to the office boy, which are equally chargeable to this branch 
of the service. ‘The question is how has the cost of these services, 
exceeding two and a-half millions sterling per annum (2,654,844/.), 
been provided for in the rates and charges Acts of 1891 and 1892, 
as it is quite evident they should be, either under the head of 
‘* Conveyance” or “Terminal Charges?” It is clear they cannot 
properly be attributed to the former, inasmuch as the expenses of 
‘‘conveyance ’’ mainly relate to the maintenance of the way and 
works, and to the locomotive, carriage, and wagon expenses, full 
particulars of which are separately given in the railway company’s 
accounts. 


1 Table A, Part V, Appendix. 
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Passenger Traffic. 
| Station Per Train Service Per Train | Total Cost | Per Train 
Terminals, Mile. Terminals. Mile. of Terminals. Mile. 
| £ ds ‘ £ d. £ d. 
Repairs of? stations Train mile, Train mile. J Train mile, 
signals, sidings, | 113,945 es) — — 113,945 | 1°27 
BeBe gupenses eee — — 797,147| 8:90 797,147 8°90 
eneral charges, rates | | : ; 
and taxes, law, &e... } Se sat cages 4 112,737 1 26 112,737 I 26 
Potalyns. ee AL 113,945 ay 909,884) 10°16 | 1,023,829 | 11°43 
| Goods Traffic. 

2 : | Per ton. Per ton. Per ton. 
Repairs of stations, &c...| 94,786 ate — — 94,786 aay 
Traffic expenses ............ — _ L,073,901 | 30°71 _} 1,073,901. | 30741 
General charges, &c. .... — —~ 154,046 | 4°56 154,046 4°41 

SCE TE) Sonne ae 94,786 Rote 1227047 |e 36743. | 1.322.733 | - 39°83 
| s 
Mineral Traffic. 

: Per ton. Ps | Per ton. | Per ton. 
Repairs of stations, Kc... 57,684 0°48 — 57,684 0°48 
Traffic expenses ............ pa ee — 462,273, 3°85" 462,273 3°85 
General charges, &e. .... oo —— 54,740 0°46 54,740 | 0°43 

Piste ee 57,684 | 0°48 | 517,018) 4°31 574,697 | 4°79 
Tee pial ae el Et, AP ae ey eye aia er 
Percentage Heaat| OMED ) — (90°88) | SEALER CEEO'SD ) — 











| 





The comparison made between the authorised maximum rates 
and charges for conveyance and the actual expenses incurred by 
that Company in connection with this important branch of its 
railway business, would in the first place certainly appear, from 
the comparatively small average receipts per ton per mile this 
Company derives from the higher classes of merchandise traffic, 
to indicate that the greater portion consists of the lower classes of 
merchandise, and in the next place that, having regard to the very 
large proportion the terminal expenses constitute in the working 
of a railway, no adequate allowance has been made in the terminal 
rates and charges authorised by the Railway Acts of 1891 and 
1892, either in respect of goods or mineral traffic. 

Another and most important conclusion to be drawn from these 
investigations is the proof afforded that the railway companies 
have nothing to fear but everything to gain by furnishing fuller 
information in their annual reports, such, for instance, as was for 
many years given in the London and North Western reports 
already alluded to, which, it is needless to say, would materially 
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assist in ascertaining the actual cost of “‘conveyance”’ and of the 
‘station and service terminals” expenses, and also make clear to 
the public what evidently they at present have no adequate idea 
of, viz., the large proportion they bear to the very moderate rates 
and charges which as a rule are made by the principal railway 
companies in this country. 7 

The expense and the difficulty involved in dealing with “ mixed 
‘trains,’ which appear to be the main obstacles to this information 
being afforded, constitute but a small factor in the case, inasmuch 
as any reasonable, even if arbitrary, apportionment of these minor 
expenses would in no appreciable way affect the reliability of the 
results; and as regards additional cost and labour, these would be 
more than compensated for by affording the railway companies the 
means of satisfying the freighters and the public generally that 
the railway rates actually charged are not, as generally imagined, 
arbitrarily determined without reference to the cost involved, but 
based on sound reliable data. 

Whatever objections may be taken to the method employed 
by the writer of the paper in the apportionment of the working 
expenses to the different classes of the London and North Western 
Railway Company’s traffic, it should be borne in mind that the 
same method has been adopted throughout, the results obtained 
affording reliable means at least of ascertaining the great changes 
which have occurred in the traffic of that railway during the long 
period of thirty-five years; he, however, is of opinion that the 
method affords the means of determining, within narrow limits of 
error, the expenses properly attributable to each of the three great 
branches of railway traffic business, viz., the passenger, goods, and 
mineral traffic, and also of determining the cost of conveyance 
and of the terminal expenses incident to each. 

It only remains to draw attention to the very significant fact 
that these large terminal expenses represent but an average, by 
far the greater portion of the expenses being attributable to the 
terminal and principal stations ; in view of this and of the present 
very moderate average rate charged for conveyance by the railway 
companies, as illustrated in the typical case of the London and 
North Western Railway, there would appear to be feasible 
possibilities of tariff readjustments being made by the railway 
companies themselves, well outside the actual expenses incurred, 
such as would offer sufficient inducements for the investment of 
capital in developing the latent traffic resources of many rich 
districts in this country at present far too remote, if measured by 
distance, from great commercial centres to afford any prospect of a 
profitable market being cbtained for either agricultural or any 
other kind of produce. 
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TasLE A—Part II. Lonpon anp 


Apportionment of the 



















































































| PASSENGER TRAFFIC. 
Per ee 
Cent. 
a : Ratio of | | 
of Working A ti Per 
; ortione 
Working | Expenses. 3 ; i Per 
Ix- ae = Working Train 
Ex- j 
ot an penses. en 
Per ent. £ £ Per ent. d, 
Maintenance of way (stores see below) ............40 17°36 | 1,088,689 | Table A,Pt.I11) 515,087 | 19°58 5°76 
Locomotive power 1°3.2.S5ascs-lateetarsvcsetonteeteeeer etree 24°34 | 1,527,721 » Dee 630,963 | 23°93 7°06 
Carriage repairs ...sscssescceeoeee weeeine 5°09 319,236 | Passenger...... 319,236 | 32°11 3°55 
} 443,8927. 1 : 
Wagon & Bey ecissibeocisees<cnmOteceee 1°99 | 124,656 |G. 3, M.3"... _ — — 
Traffic expenses— 
Ratio Reccipts. 
Coaching ...] — | 42°36 37°92 |) f Table A, (| 810,447 |. 30°73 9-06 
' Part V, | 
Merchandize| 63:3) 36°48 { 62°08 | 916 2,391,861 |4 and ratio _ — a 
| 57°64 | |} 1861 to 
Minerals>..... 36°7 | 21°16 | \ —- |) (1885 | _ — _ 
100-9 | 100-00 | — | 100-00 | 
| 
General charges ...... senearore “SRE “angpnsoney ns 4°79 300,341 | Receipts ...... 127,224 4°82 1:42 
Law charges ....... aban s ovteds so ctedesees 0°45 27,893 Pepi aa! ae 11,816 O45 0°13 
\ 34,8937. 
Parliamentary .......... bere ha ees crt 7,000 ie anBA 2,965 O's 0°04 
Passengers ......00.. deasopees Wessesci) IO. 72 44,9142 | Passenger...... 44,942 1°70 0°50 
Compensation 
GOOUSR CH iicwsswesepdcienccersetaesacs 0°79 49,302 | Goods ......... — —_ — 
Rates and taxes ssesereesscscrreseseceseeeerererssceessseree| | 5°26 | 329,451 | Receipts ...... 139,555 5°29 1°56 
GOveInmMenl duty | hscotatdssoneMubesiesoosatecsescerec +s aea| EO -53 33,280 | Passengev...... 33,280 1°26 0°37 
Mileage and demurrage .....sssssssesssssesseeseeseeseeee 0°38 | 23,830 | Ratio oh 1,673 | 006 | 0-02 
Total expenscs...... setoseepsees eaat senders: 100°co | 6,267,552 2,637,190 | rooco | 29°47 
Per cnt. Per cnt. 
Percentage of expenses ....0....008 sasdetcbouchatacstsestes — 100°00 42°08 —_— — 
Goods Traffic per Ton. 
Average Lead. 
Per Ton, Per Ton per Mile. 
; : = 3 118:97 
Gross rece pte, ..é.ivi.. Wisc dPesovgenses 18°9 0°8759 a = 
Pp 118-97 75 osyag tee cdonssvadentes = 136 
Working expenses ...... Seco cckauicd ee 61°60 0°4534 Empty ro per cent. ...... = 14 
DUCE TECOIPLB: cacceriseccactos tscuesegesiees 57°37 0°4225 pe! 150 miles 
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Norta WeEsTerN Raiiway, 1894. 


Working Expenses. 
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Goops TRAFFIC. 






































MINERAL YVRAFFIC. 






















































































Ex Empties. Ex Empti 
Ber - : : pties. 
95 per Cent. Per 35 per Cent. Full 
ee Per Full Trains. seers Per ai Frain Sites: 
=z Working Train mers Working} Train ies 
Ex- "| -Mile Per Per Ex- | Mile. |_ Per Pe 
: ja Mile. r 
penses. Fall Train Ton penses. Fall Train Ton 
| Mile. per Mile. Mile. per Mile. 
£ Per cnt ad. | d. 120 tons. £ Per cnt. d. d, | 250 tons. 
276,656 12°85 6°64 6°99 0°0583 296,297 20°07 Tl 12°93 | 00517 
368,735 1712 8°85 | 9°32 00777 527,972 S575 Le Ge 23°04 €°0922 
83,104 3°86 1-99 2°10 0°0175 41,552 281 1:0) 1°81 00°71 
} | 
kA os ae au Shan ie ae po pa mt in 
, 
1,111,151 srsq | 26°67 28-07 02339 Re oy Re oa 
-~ _— _ — ~ 470,268 31°85 | 11°29 20°52 0°0821 
H 
| | 
169,565 509 963 2-77 0-0231 63, 52 4°30 | 1°53 2°77 6-0111 
10,175 o'47 0°25 0°26 0°0021 5,902 o'40 0°14 0°26 0°6010 
2554 O12 0-06 0-06 0°0005 1,481 o'lo 0-04 0°07 06-0003 
49,302 3:29 |. 1:18 1-24 |  0:0103 — .- _ ~ 
| 
120,184 5°58 2°89 3°04 0°0253 69,712 4°72 1°67 3°04 9°0122 
22,155 1°03 0°53 0-56 00047 — | — - oe = 
2,153,627 100°00 51°69 54°41 04534 1,476,781 | ro0'00 | 35°44 64°44 0°2578 
» Per.cnt. | Per ent. 
34°36 _ — — — 23°56 ~ — - ne 
Mineral Traffic per Ton. 
Average Lead. 
Per Ton. Per Ton per Mile. 
Full 
20°07 : 
4 - 20° ‘42 a = 47° 
Gross receipts ........ NL ee ees 20°07 04210 Tey eee eee = 47°67 
Working expenses ..sccsoseresceeeee 12°29 0°2578 Empty 90 per cent. 47°67 = 42°90 
Net receipts ......... GOUMEEG sents ankaxe 7°78 0°1632 90°57 miles 
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TaBLE A—Part III. 


Apportionment of Permanent Way, Works, &c., Expenses. 


Lonpon AND NortH WESTERN RAILWAY, YEAR 1894. 


Ratios used in Apportionment. 


























































































































Receipts. Percentage. Train Mileage. Percentage. Gross Tonnage. Percentage. 
Passenger traffic..... 42°36 42°36 | Passenger traffic ..... 51°77 | Goods &live stock) 32°32 
Goods &live stock 36°48 6 Goods & live stock 85 
Minerals 05.534... 21°16 5Y OF | Minerala ...vatesseseorsc 4°23 | Minerals © ....csse-0+ 67°68 

100°00 | 100°00 | 100°0O 100°00 
Apportioned to Apportioned to 
Total << 
Working 
g Goods, and eee 
Expenses. Ratio. ot Ratio. eee Ratio. Toe Ratio nce 
£ 4 Per ent.| £ Per cnt. £ Per ori g Per cnt. £ 

DALATIOS, ei ssuacecoae 59,334 42°36" | 25,184 |57°64*| 34,200 [63:30>) 21,649 | 36°70"} 12,551 
Permanent Way* | 528,541 [51°77°) 273,633 | 48°23°| 254,908 }32°32%| 82,384 | 67°689| 172,524 
Works of line, &.| 180,933 | 42°367| 76,647 | 57°64°| 104,296 | 63°30°| 66,013 | 36°70) 38,273 
Stations . wee | LOZ, 765 es 45,551 “3 62,114 39,318 5 22,796 
» rebuilding 35,000 4 14,827 A 20,1738 , 12,770 As 7,403 
Signals sidings,&c.| 87,276 3 36,972 fe 50,304: > 31,842 8 18,462 
998,849 | 47°34 | 472,864 | 52°66 | 525,985 | 25°43 | 253,976 | 27°23 | 272,009 

Joint stations J] mean |} ss : 
and lines om } 89,1904 ratio |i 42,223 * 46,967 | - ,, 22,679 ‘9 24,288 
1,088,039 | 47°34 |515,087 | 52°66 | 572,952 | 25°43 | 276,655 | 27°23 | 296,297 
Percentage of in Per cnt. Per cnt. . Per cnt. = Per cnt. ss Per cnt. 

t tots - is 6 F . Ov. 
Denna eat: a (100°00) | — | (47°)84 | — | (52°66) | — | (25°43) | — | (27°28) 
EXPENSES) Gasecerscess E 





b Ratio of goods and merchandise Receipts. © Ratio of train miles. 
4 Apportioned in ratio of gross tonnage as follows :— 


@ Ratio of receipts. 














Per Cent. ‘Tons. Ratio. 
3s £ Goods and Live Stock— Pena 
ee Ceo) 709.474, . WetToad sic aeucieeeeetcoohatt 8,392,077 
ae eer sisuws tf 75°51 Tare weight of wagons........ 16,784,154. 

; abLOns, s1a1nss, 230.041 1 a9 returned 2 

Bigliolen we. ce , eat? empty, ro per cent. .... 1,678,415 
939,515 100°00 26,854,646 | 32°32 

Mineral Traffic— ee 

IN CEIOMOMION | cectpeenieesteerce: 28,839,389 

Tare weight of wagons......... 14,419,695 

; returned 

empty, 20 per cent. .... 12,077 

Total gross load........ 56,236,810} 67°68 








83,091,456 | 100°00 
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TaBLE A—Part V. Lonpon anp Norrmn WESTERN RAILWAY. 
Apportionment of Truffic Expenses 


As between. “coaching” and “merchandise,” on the basis of the actual results given in the 
railway company’s reports from 1860 to 1865 inclusive (but discontinued since), where the 
coaching and merchandise traffic expenses are shown separately. 





Average of Twenty-five Years. Per Cent. 
OR CT PRS SORT ROS FB oho ss sco dac oc cence Sad nusnns Sy Me pace 37°92 
Merchandise and minerals ........ crocs sessessnesseases 62°08 

100°CO 





Traffic Expenses. 









































































































































Ratio | Passenger | Ratio Goods Ratio Ratio 
It Traffic A of Traffic A of _ |and Mineral A of Goods of : Mineral _ 
oe Expenses. pegs Expenses 7 tei Expenses ead Expenses. | tion. | Expenses. 
ment. | (Coaching).| ment. | combined. || ment. ment. 
£ Pr. ct: £ Per ent. £ Prsct, £ Pr. ét. Lm 
Salaries and wages....| 1,700,187 | 37°92| 664,711 | 62°08 | 1,055,476 || 63°30] 668,116 | 36°70) 387,360 
Fuel, lighting, &e..... 212396) ,, 730 . 132,166! 23, 83,6614 ©} 48,505 
OlSthipg .i...50-5...croced 26,669| — | 26,667 | — — —_ — ae = 
Printing, stationer : ‘ 
tickets, a Se 70,142 | 37°92] 26,598 | 62°08 43,544 || 63°30) 27,563) 36°7c] 15,981 
Horses, vans ........ | 212,626) — —  |Goods} 212,626)| — | 212,626; — — 
Wagon covers............ 23,468; — — w 23,468 || — 23,468 | — — 
Agents’ commission.. 3,310) — — = 3,310 || — 3,010}. — | ig 
Hoists, heavy cranes 48,883 | — — a 48,883 || — 48,883 | — Fas 
Petey of 98,181 | 33°88] 778,708 | 66°12 | 1,519 473 6°46|1,067,627| 19°66] 451,846 
Joint line traffic and) | 2223) 33 ; ote g? eel ae 7 ; 
station eee : 93,680 om & 31,739 — 5 61,941 ; — 43,524 : — e 18,417 
2,391,861 | 33°88] 810,447 | 66°12 | 1,581,414 || 46°461,111,151| 19°66] 470,263 
(100°00)-} 5, -} (33°88) | 45 | (66°12) |}, | (46°46) |, | (1g66) 
oe <NA2 —- 
Station and Terminal Traffic Hxpenses, 7 
LSS aa a Pe TST PSL CRE (RGR CSAS RR oe SE SUS aE SS ee 
Tetals. Passenger. Goods. Minerals. 5: 
Salaries AVG: WALECS..5.,s0.serereenndo- 1,700,187 664,710 668,116 387,060 - am 
Buch; Hghting, Ser. svsasscenset 212,896 80,730 83,661 * . 48,505 Z| 
(LOCH g atc ets. dosstecss Reena es 26,669 26,669 — — 
ie 0,1420. , 
Printing, &e., 2° 35,071 13,299 13,781 7.99% > 
HT OTSES; UBIUB. | .socssessscibecesce eevee 212,626 Pac 212,626 = za 
Agents’ COMMISSION 2%.....esccceeee 3,310 — 3,310 — A 
ETOIStS, CYANO9s.ai.s08ae ened 48,883 _ — 48,883 | — 5; | 
‘$e 2,239,642 765,408 1,030,377 443,856 | 
Joint lines traffie expenses _.... 93,680 31,739 43,524 18,417 | 
—————- —— | 
2,333,322 904,147 | 1,073,901 462,273 | 
Conveyance Traffic Expenses. 

35,071 = 13,299 13,781 7,991 
Proportion of printing, &c..... 23,468 — 23,468 ay 
W8S0N, COVERS. < ecg. cvs-ccese1s-teievesatt en oe Scene 

58,539 13,299 37,249 7,991 
2,391,861 810,446 1,111,150 470,264 
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Taste B.—Lonpon anp NorruH Western Raiiway, 1894. 


Number and Percentage of each Class of Passenger Carriages (used in the 
Apportionment of the Passenger Traffic Receipts and Working Expenses). 
Ln a 
































Number. cn Per Cent. 
PE ipt: Chae scat ee cca. se ceve hans cotnne 250 } 
Saloon catridgésint..... 208. hds......: 197 
- duplicates: 2J...... lil 
First class ....4 
{ 558 
Com posites ig kractanstens 1,338 | r| 1,115 20°80 
L a duplicates “Ql bi BBY 
1,672 
1,115 J 
P pecond Clase: semis cirt Sb Retaencsss. 224 ) 
| 5 duplicates ....cnsssors. 61 
Second class + 
| 285 > 842 15 pa 
| One-third of composites ..........000 557 
842 } 
QC OTOL ©" Spee pee Sits ik Rapes 2,198 ) 
| Me duplicates. .......-..s00000- 652 
Third class .... 4 
2,850 || 3,407 63°49 
| One-third of composites ............. 557 





3,407 |] 





_— 






5,864 | too*oo 


2 
a 
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- Taste C.—Passenger Traffic Receipts and Expenses per Class and per Vehicle, 1894. 

















































































































































' Number 
‘ and Gross Receipts. Working Expenses. Net Receipts. 
5 Percentage. 
te Num- | Ber Per Per Per 
ber. Cent. Carriage. Carriage. Carriage. 
i. £ £ £ £ £ 
First C1088 sessssse {1,115} 20°80 480,323] 430778 | 420,740| 377°39 | 59,5881 53°39 
5 ; Loss. 
842 | 15-714 240,300} 285739 | 317,818). 377°46 | — 77,518 |— 92°07 
3,407 | 63°49 42,881,288 845°71 $1,284,423 376°99 1,596,865] 468°72 
5,364 |100°00f 3,601,911] 671°49 | 2,023,031) 377715 $1,578,880] 294°34 
ze 1 240,093 44°77 | 120,047 22°38 | 120,047] 22°3% 
ie eee § a ee | -—___—— 
we Totals ..,........: 5,364 3,842,004 716°36 | 2,143,078| 399753 41,698,927] 316772 
Parcel vans............ 2,370 799,044) 337715 |. 399,522 168°57 | 399,522] 163°58 
Mail eee 39 189,179 | 4,850°76 94,590 | 2,425°38 94,589 |2,425°38 
4 Totals sosseses 7,773 4,830,227 2,637,190; ....... | 2,193,038 





‘E=% 


or? 
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Taste D.—Lonpon anp NortH Western Rartway, 1894. Statement of the Working 






Permanent way, work, stations, &c. 

Salaries, 59,334/.— Perent. £ 
Perm. way and work 75°51 =44,803 
Stations, sidings, &c. 24°49 =14,531 








i100°00 . 59,334 








Repairs and renewals, stations, &c..... 
perm. way, &e.. 
works of line... 


9 39 


9 bP] 


Joint lines, 89,1902. 
Permanent way and works, 75°51 %.... 
Stations and sidings 2AAO gy «.. 


Peweeree 





O/ 


1CO'00 7 


Traffic expenses. 
malartées aNd Wag esad¢.cik.e.cuesteeretseesss 
Fuel; A ER por cr seers cesta var stensen ieee. 
Clothing 


Printing { 





Parmer eee meee near sere ee eeenes es esseseeeresess 


station, one-half £35,071 
conveyance 35,071 


teeeeece 





70,142 





TLOPSES, VANS, oC. Paka. eote, eee 
W avon COvers <2 cee ee 
Agents’ commission 
Hoists, cranes, &c 


Peer erec reer erereeseresroes 


SPOOR OOo e ree Hee eeeeeeereereroese 


J oint line traffic expenses 


Peco reer eeesereseese 


Total traffic expenses........ 
“Locomotive power....aandeli acinus: 
“Carriage repairs and renewal 
Wagon 


eoeeecccvers 


Peerecccoces 


) 9 


Oeeccere 


Total direct charges 


“Ceneral charges i.,..c.cn0nee eee: 
Law and parliamentary 
Rates and taxes 


Peete ea eereeessneeerses 


COMO moore eeee rere cere rere bEOs over 
























































Passenger Traffic. 














Total Ratio of 
Working Apportion- Total 
Expenses. ment, Expenses. 
ip £ 
44,803 | Receipts 18,979 
14,531 - 6,155 
230,041 ITableA, Pt] 97,450 
528,541 is 273,633 
180,933 . 76,647 
998,849 47°34 472,864 
67,347 “ 31,882 
21,843 — 10,340 
1,088,039 = 515,087 
1,700,187 | TableA,Pt.V 644,710 
212,896 . 80,730 
26,669 ‘; 26,669 
35,071 : 13,299 
35,071 i 13,299 
212,626 i 
23,468 Ms 
3,310 Pi 
48,883 ; 
2,298,181 33°88 778,707 
93,680 ‘ 31,739 
2,391,861 | 33°88 810,446 














‘Compensation, passengers 
goods 
uty 


eee eee eeersero sees 
Seer eee eeesereeeerassooseees 


39 
Government d 


Pewee ee ercc sere tees eseeeeeeores 


Mileage and demurrage 


COCO Oe eee reer eebeses 


Totals 
Ratios 


COP eo ee ee reese eer eres seseees 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 











664,685 | Mean ratio 














1,527,721. |Table A, Pt. IV 
319,236 |To passnegr. 
124,656 |G. 3, M. 4 








630,963 
319,236 


—_— 











5,451,513 ae 2,275,732 
— — (100'00) 
300,341 | Receipts 127,224 
34.893 bs 14,781 
329,481 Q 139,555 








*281,560 








44,942 |To passner. 44,942 
49,302 | ,, goods —- 
33,280 | ,, passngr. 33,280 
- {1861 
23,830 |Ratio 7 \ 1,675 
6,267,552 - 2,637,189 
— — (100°00)% 













Station 
and Service 
Terminals. 






Conveyance. 





















































£ £ 
— 18,979 
6,155 = 
97;450 ee 
— 273,633 
— 76,617 
103,605 | 369,259 
— 31,882 
10,340 rs’ 
113,945 | 401,141 
644,710 — 
80,730 = 
26,669 — 
13,299 Ras i 
— 13,299 














13,299 


765,408 
31,739 





13,299 

















7975147 











630,963 
319,236 


— 


















911,092 |1,864,639 
(40°c4) | (59°96) 























112,737 | 168,823 
















1,023,829 {1,613,359 
(28°82)% | (61°18)% 


* Apportioned in mean 



































Ratio of 
Apportionment. 





Receipts 





) 


"| table A, Pt. II 


”? 









-'., 
PNET «The 


hv ieetntebiptintnns 


Receipts 
>? 


» 


—— 


Mean ratio 








Total 
Expenses. 








£ 
16,344 
5,301 


83,930 
82,384. 
66,013 


253,972 
17,126 
555d 








276,653 
668,116 
83,661 
13,781 
13,781 





















212,626 
23,468 
3,310 
48,883 
1,067,626 
43,524 


1,111,150 











368,785 
83,104 








1,839,692 
(100°00) 








109,565 
12,729 
120,184 


¥242 478 








49,302 


22,155 





2,153,627 
(100'00) % 








Station 
and Service 
Terminals. 





£ 


83,930 





























164,741 | 








Con- Ratio of 


veyance. — Apportionment. 





£ 
16,344 


—— 


Receipts 


9 





82,384: | 
66,013 


Table A; Pt, IIL 
















89,231 Pag Ap 
— 17,126 “5 
5,555 = ” 
94,786 | 181,867 | — 

668,116 -- Table A, Pt. V 

83,661 —-— ” 
pee = i 
13,781 ise ” 
—— 13,781 3 
212,626 BE came 
— 23,468 — 
3,310 inte ee 
48,883 4 Se. 

1,030,377 | 37,249 19°66 
43,524 cae ” 

1,073,901 | 87,249 19°66 





368,785 § Table A, Pt. IV 


83,104 | 4 minerals 











1,168,687 | 671,005 aa 


(63°53) 








(36°47) — 





2S Receipts 
es ” 


9 





154,046 | 88,4382 | Mean ratio 








1,322,733 
(61°42)% 





ratio of direct charges. 








49,302 ie 


22,155 = 


830,894 = 
38°68)% = 





Expenses attributable to Station and Service Terminals, and of Conveyance, respectively. 


Goods Traffic. Mineral Traffic. 
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Total 
Expenses. 








£ 
9,480 
3,075 


48,661 
172,524 
38,273 
272,013 
18,339 
5,948 





296,300 








387,360 
48,505 
7,991 
7,991 





451,847 
18,417 
470,264 
527,972 











A1,552 
1,336,088 
(100°00) 
68,552 
7,383 
69,712 














*140,647 





1,476,735 
(100700) % 














Station Con- 
and Service 
Terminals. veyance. 
£ £ 
— 9,480 
3,075 bara 
48,661 ba 
a 172,524 
— 38,278 





——_—_ | ——__ ____., 


81,736 | 220,277 
zy 18,339 
55948 rae 


eee ee 


57,684 | 238,616 





387,360 <a 
48,505 a 


7,991 year 
— 7,991 





443,856 7,994 
18,417 Fo i < 








462,273 7,991 


— 527,972 





ae 41,552 


ee eet 








519,957 | 816,131 
(38°92) | (61°08) 














574,697 | 902,038 








(38°92 | (61'08)% 
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Taste F.—Maximum Station and Service Terminals common to all the 
Railway Rates and Charges Order Confirmation Acts, 1891 and 1892, 







































































except 
Maximum Terminals. 
Station : : 
Class. Terminal Service Terminals. 
at each End. | 
Loading. Unloading. Covering. Uncovering. eee - 
Per ton. 

s. d | s Cee ua Sas Os s. d s. d s. a 

Si 23 | ss | = es = 4 *6 
Per ton. 

s. da s. a Sa? Gs Sd s. id d 
ae eae | — — -- a — 1 - 
Cares | 1 - - 3 - 3 ~ il - 1 2 8 
No. 1 1.46 - 5 - 5 - 15 - 15 4 1 

m4 3 - 8 - 8 - 2 - 2 4 8 
sa 8 1 6 Lag Lie - 2 - 2 5 4 
4 Leno 1 4 1 4 - 3 - 3 6 2 
D LG 1 8 L235 - 4 - 4 tao 
7)9 - 6)5 4 6)5 4 6)1 15 | 6)1 15 | 7)3011 
Average) 1 3:43) - 1067) -1067| —- 2°25) - 2:25) 4 5 
Summary. 
Sac; 

Average station terminal one end... 1 3°43 per ton 

fp Pe Other EN. ...........ccce00e8 te 3 435;; 

Ge LOA GIT Ora thes ct ner en senteaser stich cncere¥ih cus, - 10°67. ,, 

a UBLO MNES oeeve css ha asccegsce vest vahercdneeacoagtesesse w= LOGE 45 

a COME LUIS reac gevet cacarnbane Ooo cock tion sede ooo eneseeoces ad a oO | 45 

Sue) | NUE@O VER BM tastier staseah-incad gi sirsnoceoenoazeseoes = 2°25. ,, 

APS 7O= hy, 
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TABLE H.—Lonpon AND NortH Western RaAi.way. 


Goods Traffic Receipts and Working Expenses. 

















Goods 
and 
Live Stock 
Receipts. 


£ 


ww] 1,548,279 
...| 1,601,929 
_...{ 1,712,836 
_...| 1,925,345 


2,098,079 


| 2,291,669 
| 2,437,354 
| 2,423,436 
| 2,544,473 
..{ 2,561,764 


2,699,268 


....| 8,005,421 


3,077,184 


...| 3,263,077 
| 3,407,620 
.{ 3,411,723 
| 3,420,264 


3,439,303 


| 8°53'7,916 
__..| 8,506,271 


...| 3,705,813 
...{ 3,821,491 


3,897,081 


| 8,911,799 
...{ 3,853,011 
...{ 3,829,748 
wa. | 3,744,735 
E.| 35751,917 
...| 3,917,206 
ve.{ 4,094,265 


vane| 4,228,429 
| 4,297,829 
un] 4,260,964: 
| 4,059,412 
| 4,160,131 
...| 4,234,979 


Goods 
and 
Live Stock 
Expenses. 


£ 
676,228 
740,472 
769,467 
832,371 
890,328 
. 968,397 
1,033,213 
1,048,676 
1,032,999 
1,014,717 








1,061,793 
1,121,871 
1,237,514 
1,454,456 
1,573,887 

72,548 


1,533,628 
1,593,583 
1,599,640 
1,615,500 
1,620,046 
1,616,753 
1,579,888 
1,581,801 
1,649,877 
1,737,621 


| 1,808,065 
1,842,664 
1,849,694 
1,755,254 
1,832,812 
1,879,490 














Net 
Receipts. 


—— 


£ 
872,051 
861,457 
943,369 
1,092,974 
1,207,751 
1,323,272 
1,404,141 
1,374,760 
1,511,474 
1,547,047 


1,637,475 
1,883,550 
1,819,670 
1,808,621 
1,833,733 
1,839,180 
1,867,714 
1,891,949 
1,995,380 
2,018,942 


2,172,185 
2,227,908 
2,297,441 
2,296,299 
2,232, 965 
2,212,990 
2,164,847* 
2,170,116* 
2,267,329 
2,356,644* 


2,420,364* 
2,455,165* 
2,411,270" 
2,304,158* 
2,327,319 


2,355,489* 





Per 
Train 
Mile. 


d. 


102°98 

98°50 
111°42 
109-00 
105°00 
105°37 
108°93 
101°44, 
109°19 
105°71 


102°91 
105°80 
97°98 
98°86 
102715 
97°37 
97°43 
98°74 
104°43 
102743 


97°68 
97°45 
99°54: 
97°13 
100°00 
100°29 
99°38 
97°93 
100°20 
99°41 


100°04 
99°85 
97°99 
100°91 
99°85 
103°22 














Per 
Full Train 
Mile. 


d. 


108°41 
103°68 
117°29 
11478 
110°52 
110°92 
11466 
10678 
114°93 
TEL 27 


108°32 
111°36 
103°13 
104-06 
107°53 
102°49 
102°55 
10394 
109°92 
107°82 


102°82 
102°57 
104°77 


102°24 | 


105°96 
105°57 


104°60 


103°08 
105°47 
10463 


105°31 
105°10 
102°94 
106°23 
105'10 
108°65 








Receipts 

per Ton 

per Mile 

(Net Load 
120 Tons). 


d. 
0°9034 
0°8640 
09774 
0°9565 
0°9210 
0°9243 
0°9555 
08898 
0°9578 
09273 


0:9027 
0°9280 
0°8594 
0°8672 
08961 
0°8541 
0°8546 
0°8862 
0°9160 
0°8985 


0°8568 
0°8548 
0°8731 
0°8520 
0°8830 
08800 
0°8717 
0°8590 
0°8789 
0°8719 


08775 
0°8759 
0°8578 
(8852 
0°8759 
09054: 








Goods 


Receipts 


Pp 





Ss. 


12 
12 
12 
VI 
10 
10 
10 
10 


\o 


OO WS COD COMM CO 


\© © 9 © 0 OO CO CO 


er Ton. 


d. 
2°89 
AiOZ 

11°04 
7°49 
9°28 
1°03 
5°42 
4°14 
0°62 
Oa 


4°06 
ee 
TELE 
9°44 
1°86 
152 
6°67 
8°34 
9°38 
O41 


5.33 
11°36 
8°40 
1°60 
0°49 
3°69 
6°77 
9°46 
g'16 
10°26 


11°08 
10°14 
o'80 
2°42 
10°97 
11°33 








Gocds 
Tonnage, 


2,529,871 
2,621,995 
2,652,886 
3,035,895 
3,894,698 
4,254,232 
4,664,072 
4,685,066 
5,063,060 
5,223,618 


5,781,502 
6,360,728 
6,765,361 
6,947,446 
6,978,217 
7,138,504 
7,158,858 
7,425,688 
7,274,288 
7,302,607 


7,857,122 
8,114,568 
8,367,722 
8,566,080 
8,523,681 
8,228,985 
7,829,337 
7,666,697 
8,024,305 
8,294,397 


8,520,802 
8,585,960 
8,463,668 
7,958,230 
8,392,077 
8,497,375 





* Eoard of Trade Returns, train mileage. 
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Taste J.—Lonpon anp Nortu WeEsTERN RarLway. 
Passenger Traffic Recevpts and Working Expenses per Passenger per Train Mile. 
First Crass. 





Year. 





1850.... 


63... 
"Oot: 


dies 


“eh 
Site 
35307. 
°83.. 
85... 
2883i 
1890... 
9485 


1860.... 
63... 


baa oe 
1870.: 
AIDS. 


si Meal 
1880... 


*85n8 
°88... 
1899... 
94... 


1860.... 
°63... 
OO: 
a pe 

1870... 
Aes Sat 


5d Droses 
ba hak 
1880... 
Sob hee 
28D 
ate Poot 
1850... 
D4 a0: 















































































































































Train Miles. as ae aah Bienes ae ae ae fot fi 
Receipts. | senger.| Mile. | Expenscs. | senger.| Mile. Receipts. | senger.| Mile. 

Number. £ d. d. afi ea d. £ d. d. 
7,208,942 594,956 | 74°69 | 19°81 an 590, 33° 31 8°81 330,456 | 41°48) 11°00 
8,825,737 645,962 | 64°73 | 17°56 264, 484, 26°50 | 7°19 881,478 | 38°23 | 10°37 

.| 10,253,026 771,263 |64°35 | 18°05 277, 7477| 25 Toe 493,516) 41°16) 11°54 
10,802,332 764,645 | 62°24 | 16°99 299,663 | 24°39 | 6°66 464,982 | 37°85) 10°33 
112,447,546 | 701,713 | 61°71 | 13°53 317,995 27:97 | 613 883,718 | 33°74) 7°40 
14,281,208 750,500 | 59°98 | 12°61 409,380 | 32°69 | 6°88 341,120 | 27°24 Ck 
..| 14,929,335 729,647 | 53°25 | 11°73 | 475,670 1 84°71 7°65 253,977 | 18°54! 4°08 
15,981,878 645,518 | 49°98 | 9°69 467,789 | 86°22 |- 7°02 177,729.| 13°76 2°67 9 
16,702,894 564,152 | 52°50 | 8°11 415,293 | 38°65 | 5°97 148,859 | 13°85 S14 
..| 18,765,729 559,485 | 55°21 | 7°16 468,778 | 46°26 | 6:00 90,707| 895 1°16 
19,642,321 497,447 | 55°89 | 6°cS 446,172|50°13 | 5°45 51,275| 5°76 0°63 
19,875,824 480,780 | 60°23 | 5°81 469,866 | 58°86 | 5°67 10,914) 1°37 O14 
.| 21,611,499 522,852 | 65°52 | 5°81 438,300 | 54°93 | 4°87 84,552 | 10°59 0°94 
.| 21,467,625 480,323 | 60°93 | 5°37 462,962 58°73 | 5°18 17,861); 2°20 O19" 
SEconD CLASS. 

Number. £ nid, d. £ d. d. £ d. d. 
7,208,942 635,504 2647 | 21°16 288,607 | 12°02 | 9°61 346,897 | 14°45) 11°55 
8,825,737 | 700,697 | 24°27 | 19°c5 350,204)/12:13 | 9°52 | 850,493) 12°14) 9°53 

.|10,253,026| 806,977 | 22°98 | 18°89 | 327,369) 9°32 | 7°66 | 479,608} 13°66| 11°23 
10, 802,332 818,875 | 21-70 18°19 360,284) 9°55 " oo | 458,591} 12°15) 10°19 
, 12,447,546 818,176 | 21°96 | 15°77 329,332] 884!) 6°35 | 488,844} 13:12); 9742 . 
; 14,281,208 | 557,200 | 24:40 9°06 337,330 |14°77 | 5°67 219,870| 9°63 3°69 8 
...| 14,929,835 049,295 | 18°79 | 8°83 384,922) 13°16 | 6°19 164,873 | 463) 2°64 
15,981,878 516,405 | 21:93 | 7°76 380,386 | 16°15 | 5°71 136,019| 5°78 2°O5m 
16,702,894 436,501 23°90 6927 348,375 | 19°07 | sot 88,126| 4°83 1°27 
. | 18,765,729 394,596 ! 23°35 | 5°05 344,147 | 20°36 | 4°40 50,449| 2°99 0°65 
19,642,321 359,302 | 23°51 | 4°39 326,048 | 21°33 | 3°18 | 38,254] 2°18 O'"“4I ? 
| 19,875,824 328,771 | 23°68 | 3°97 343,364 | 24°73 | 4°15 |— 14,593 }—1°05| —o'18 © 
21,611,499 | 331,566 ‘23°93 | 3°68 339,975 | 24°53 | 3°78 |— 8,409) 060! —o'10 
..| 21,467,625 240,300 19°69 | 2°69 349,670 | 28°65 | 3°91 ;—109,370|—8:96 — 
4 
Turrp Crass. ; 
.. 

Number. £ d. d. £ d. d, £ dd. ad: 

7,208,942 506,005 | 16°27 | 16°84 225,389] 7°25 | 7°50 280,616} 9:02 9°34 
18,825,737 621,330 | 14°70 | 16°90 289,532) 6°85 | 7°87 331,798| 7°85 9°03 
| 10,253,026 702,322 | 12°94 | 16°44 350,984| 6:47 | 8°22 351,838 | 6°47 8*2 zm 
..| 10,802,332 761,800 | 12°76 | 16°93 450,327 | 7°55 | 10°01 311,473 | 5°21 6°92 
112,447,546 896,120 | 11°52 |:17°28 545,904] 7°02 | 10°53 350,216] 4°50 6°7 5m 
.| 14,281,208 | 1,651,269 | 12°02 | 27°75 822,999} 5°99 | 13°83 828,270; 6:03] 13°92 

14,929,335 | 1,762,875 | 12°51 | 23°64 944,032 | 6°70 | 15°18 818,843! 481) 13°16 
15,981,878 | 1,861,559 | 11°74 | 29°96 972,724) 614 | 14°61 888,835] 5°60} 13°35 
16,702,894 | 1,943,764 | 11°49 | 27°93 $17,678) 5°42 | 13°19 |1,026,086| 607} 14°74° 
18,765,729 | 2,232,557 | 11°24 | 28°55 | 1,011,822] 5°09 | 12°94 |1,220,735| G15) 15°61 
19,642,321 | 2,267,175 | 11°32 | 27°70 943,824) 4°71 | 11°53 |1,323,851| 6°61) 16°17 
19,875,824 | 2,433,485 | 11°33 | 29°38 993,949] 4°63 | 12°00 |1,439,536| 6°70) 17°35 
21,611,499 | 2,730,397 | 11°85 | 30°32 | 1,266,045] 5°49 | 14°06 | 1,464,852] 6°36) 16°26 
21,467,625 | 2,881,288 | 10°62 | 32°21 |1,413,147| 5°21 | 15°80 |1,468,141| 5S 41| 1641 | 
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Discussion on Mr. Price-Witutams’s Paper. 


Mr. J. 8. Jeans had not had the opportunity of quite mastering 
the methods adopted by Mr. Price-Williams, and was not sure if 
they were correct. It seemed to him that the gist of the paper 
was contained in the paragraph in which he said that his method 
afforded the means of determining within narrow limits of error 
the expenses properly attributable to each of the three great 
branches of railway business, namely, the passenger, goods and 
mineral traffic, and also of determining the cost of conveyance 
and terminal expenses incident to each. Jf Mr. Price-Williams 
had put them in possession of a reliable method for ascertaining 
these data he had rendered the traders of the country, as well as 
the railway companies, a great service. He had ascertained that 
in respect of mineral traffic the gross receipts amounted to o*42d. 
per ton-mile, the cost to o'26d., and the profit to ot15d. If those 
figures were correct, some of them had been doing the railway 
companies of this country a very considerable injnstice for years 
past. Ina protracted discussion on the subject before the select 
committee of which Lord Balfour of Burleigh was chairman, and 
the present chairman (Sir Courtenay Boyle) a member, that 
question was raised again and again; but he did not remember 
that a suggestion was ever made that the average gross receipts 
were so low as the figures now given. In the last report of 
the Inter-State Commerce Commission of the United States the 
average ton-mile rates for merchandise and minerals in this 
country were stated at nearly 2d. per ton-mile. He did not know 
how that figure was arrived at, but they presumably had some 
good reason for adopting it. He had recently been making 
inquiries in several of the leading iron-making districts ofth is 
country with regard to the average rates charged for iron and 
iron-making materials, but he did not get a single figure coming 
near the one given by Mr. Price- Williams. On the contrary, he 
found that even in long haul traffic, such as that between 
Birmingham, or Dudley, or Wolverhampton and London, there 
was scarcely a case where the ton-mile rate for manufactured iron 
or steel or even pig iron was under 1d. He had in his possession 
a great many data which were submitted to the select committee, 
showing that for coal traffic the average ton-mile rates were nearer 
1d. than the figure now given. The evidence cf the paper as to 
station terminals must be regarded as satisfactory, as it showed 
how near the statutory limit had come to the actual cost as 
affecting railway companies. In view of the fact that Hnglish 
railway companies never gave the ton-mile rates, which were 
given in practically every important industrial country except 
their own, the great merit of the paper, assuming its accuracy, 
was that it gave the ton-mile rates without troubling either the 
Board of Trade or the companies. That was a most important 
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fact, and if the author bad been as accurate in the estimates he 
had placed before them as he was able and painstaking, the 
railway companies and traders would owe him a debt of gratitude. 


Mr. W. M. Acwortu fully agreed with the author of the paper 
that railway companies ought to give fuller information in their 
annual reports, and if they would copy the example of Mr. Price- 
Williams and give not only columns of figures but graphic statistics 
that would be even better. He could not, however, refrain from 
suggesting a doubt whether the author was justified in asking for 
those further figures, for, if his paper was correct, there was no 
need to trouble the. railway companies or the Board of Trade for 
ton-mile statistics or anything else, seeing that they could work 
them out for themselves from the existing data. ‘The important 
question therefore was, could the method adopted by the writer 
of the paper be relied on? Was it possible to apportion the 
expenses between passengers and goods? If not, a fortiorz, it was 
not possible to apportion expenses between the different classes in 
the case of passengers or between conveyance and terminals in the 
case of goods. Some of the railway companies of America used 
to give the expenses attributable to passenger traffic and those 
attributable to goods traflic; there was a set of recognised conven- 
tions as to the basis on which the apportionment should be made ; 
and the statistics of the Inter-State Commerce Commission, were 
drawn up on that basis. It had, however, recently been decided, 
after careful discussion by the statisticians of the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission and representatives of the great railway 
companies and of the various State Railway Commissions, to 
discontinue the attempt to distinguish the expenses attributable to 
passengers from those attributable to goods, the reason given being 
that these &gures were necessarily only an estimate, but that they 
were constantly treated as an absolute fact, and arguments were 
based upon them and deductions drawn from them which they were 
not jutended or calculated tosupport. Further, in no other country, 
though in almost every case the fulness of their railway statistics 
was such as to put us to shame, was an attempt made to apportion 
the expenses between goods and passengers. The point might also 
be illustrated experimentally from Mr. Price- Williams’s own paper. 
For instance, on p. 496, Table 7, the passenger traffic expenses were 
set down as 810,000l., and of that all but 13,coo/. was attimbuted 
to station expenses. But surely a large part of the traffic expenses 
consisted of guards’ wages and the cost of signalmen, who were 
attributable in the main to conveyance; only two signalmen, one 
at each end of a journey, however Jong, could be reckoned as 
belonging to station service. Another instance might be taken in 
the opposite direction: compensation to passengers, amounting to 
44,900/., was attributed by Mr, Price-Williams entirely to convey- 
ance. But passengers were really far more likely to be injured at 
stations than when travelling in the train. He mentioned these 
instances merely to show how arbitrary the distinction was, and 
how differently different individuals would estimate the apportion- 
ment of the gross sum. Even if the expenses between different 
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classes of traffic could be distributed with accuracy, what was the 
practical good of it? It might be proved, for instance, that second 
class passengers were carried at a loss of so many thousands a-year 
by attributing to them their full share of the cost of every kind 
that they incurred. But a railway man would argue that his 
second class passengers paid him 100,000/. a-year more than they 
would pay if they travelled third class, so thatif it only cost him 
80,000/. more to carry them in second class carriages than in third, 
he made 20,000/. a-year by the traffic. Therefore even if by 
averaging the expenditure over all three classes it was proved that 
the second class passengers yielded a minus quantity of profit, that 
still did not prevent the railway man having an interest in carrying 
them, still less did it prevent its being in the public interest that 
those who wished to go second class and liked to pay for it should 
be allowed to do so. He confessed therefore that not only was he 
convineed it was impossible to allot the working expenses between 
goods anil passengers, and still more to divide them further 
between different classes of passengers, different classes of goods, 
and cost of terminals and conveyance, but that, even if it were 
possible, he believed the division would be of no practical utility. 


Mr. C. J. Ownns, referring to Mr. Price-Williams’ statement 
that for a certain period the London and North Western gave 
certain statistics, but then discontinued them, said that this com- 
pany was progressive and not retrograde; and had they believed 
that the figures they were giving were trustworthy and valuable, 
no doubt they would have continued them. But, speaking with a 
lifelong experience of railway work, he said most emphatically 
that the division of the expenses of the working of a railway as 
between goods and passenger traffic, and still further as between 
various classes of the two main descriptions of traffic, was an im- 
possibility. The same staff at all the small stations on a railway 
such as that he represented, which were 60 or 70 per cent. of the 
whole, did all the work there was to be done, and how could the 
expenses of the staff at such stations be divided between the goods 
element and the passenger element? Then, again, how were the 
important expenses of signalling to be distributed? Certainly not 
in the ratio of the receipts, because the passenger traffic had to be 
specially protected in accordance with the regulations of the Board 
of Trade. Further on in the paper the author mentioned losses 
incurred in the working of the passenger traffic. In this matter 
he fully agreed with Mr. Acworth. They were told on p. 488 
that there was an actual loss of 2s. per first class passenger, or 13d. 
per train-mile. Such a statement would assume that if they did 
not carry these first class passengers they would effect a great 
saving. But how could they allot to this particular class of traffic 
the expenses of signalling, running the trains, locomotives, stations, 
and staff? They were all permanent expenses, and would be just 
the same whether the whole traffic was first class or divided into 
three classes. If the expense of providing improved (¢.e., first or 
second class) travelling accommodation was more than counter- 
balanced by the increased rates charged, then those classes of 
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traffic would be worked at a profit. On p. 499 was given the 
average station terminal, which was arrived at by dividing the 
terminals of all the various classes and dividing them by the 
number of classes. This would be a perfectly accurate assumption 
if they carried 1,000 tons in each of the various classes. But, 
dealing with goods traffic, t.e., Class C and classes 1 to 5, 60 per 
cent. of the total tonnage would be in Class C, which gave the 
lowest terminal, and somewhat less than 1 per cent. would be in 
class 5, which gave the highest terminal. By the method adopted 
therefore a figure was obtained which was wide of the actual fact. 
He agreed with Mr. Price-Williams when he referred to the in- 
adequate allowances in some cases made for terminal services. 
When this matter came before the Board of Trade the question 
was discussed as to what was to be allowed for loading furniture. 
That came in class 5, the figure being 1s. 8d. per ton, which was 
accepted by the railway companies, although he was convinced 
that none of the large furnishing houses could perform the service 
for that amount. The terminal services and conveyance rate were 
treated separately; but what railway companies aimed at in the 
division of the rates was that in the aggregate they should get 
what was fair. In some instances they did not get what was fair 
in terminals, but they got compensation in the conveyance rate, 
and vice versd. Their main endeavour had been to maintain the 
status quo. 


The CHairman (Sir Courrenay Boyt, K.C.B.) wished to safe- 
guard himself by saying that if he did not refer in detail to the 
majority of the points mentioned in the paper, he must not be held 
to acquiesce entirely in the accuracy of the arguments set forth 
with so much care and labour. ‘The question of railway rates was 
very full of difficulties and intricacies, with which a prolonged 
study could alone enable an expert to grapple. Just as an instance 
he might mention that in one place the author said that minerals 
came under the category of A, or the lowest class of merchandise 
traffic, but he thought the last speaker would bear him out that a 
good many minerals came under Classes B and C in the classifica- 
tion. Then on p. 498 Mr. Price-Williams calculated the mean of 
the rates for distances within the limits given, and worked out the 
mean for 20 miles at 19d., for 50 miles at 42°5d., and for 100 miles 
at 50d. But he ventured to think that Mr. Price-Williams did 
not quite appreciate the elfect of the schedule to the Confirmation 
Act of 1891. The charge for the first 20 miles ran through the 
whole of the conveyance, and consequently it was only for 30 miles 
not for 50 that the rate was o'85d., and therefore that 42°5d. in the 
third column should be 44°5d., and the sod. ought to be 69'5d. 
One of the most important suggestions was that the railway 
companies would do statisticians a most important service if they 
could tell them what was the cost of a ton-mile, and this point 
had been urged by the Board of Trade as well as by traders. 
Undoubted difficulties had been urged, but he thought that if it 
was understood that the figure given by the railway companies for 
a ton-mile was an estimate and not an arithmetical fact on which 








’ 
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argument might be based, some more information might be given 
than was given at present. He would suggest to the able repre- 
sentatives of the railways that they should once more consider 
whether it was not possible to give an estimate of what the cost of 
a ton-mile was. The author of the paper doubted whether any 
adequate allowance had been made in the rates and charges 
authorised in respect of goods on mineral traffic for terminal 
expenses. They were told repeatedly that the terminal allowances 
were extremely high and bore hardly on the trader. They were 
also told by the railway companies that the full maximum powers 
of charging terminals were very seldcm exercised. Lastly, he 
would say that railway statistics, like other statistics, must be 
used with a knowledge of what they really were. They must be 
treated as more or less estimates, useful as a guide but not 
indicating a perfectly accurate fact. He concluded by moving a 
cordial vote of thanks to the writer of the paper for the extreme 
care and patience he had taken in its compilation. 








The following reply to the various criticisms made on the 
paper during the discussion was subsequently forwarded to the 
Editor by the author. 


Mr. Price-Williams wished to express his appreciation of the 
value of the criticisms upon the paper. As regards Mr. Acworth’s 
observation, that if the author had discovered a method of getting 
the requisite information for the apportionment of the expenses 
between the passenger and goods traflic, what need was there to 
trouble the railway companies for further information, it was only 
necessary for him to point out that it was the absence of this 
fuller and more detailed information in the railway companies’ 
reports, which obliged his having recourse to the method he had 
adopted. That the necessary information could be furnished by 
the railway companies was admitted and exemplified in the case 
of the London and North Western Railway reports during a lorg 
period of years, and in a still more complete manner in the 
Government annual reports of the Belgian railways, the reports of 
some of the American railway companies (notably the New York 
Central and Hudson River), and also in the admirable “ adminis- 
tration reports” of the Indian railways, for which, in the latter 
case, they were largely indebted to a distinguished Fellow of this 
Society, Sir Juland Danvers. In all the railway reports alladed 
to, the ton-mile and the passenger-mile units were important 
features, and a great step would be gained were the railway com- 
panies in this country to furnish in their reports (he requisite data 
to enable these important factors to be determined. 

It must be admitted that the results arrived at, even with 
the aid of the fullest information, would necessarily be, as 
Sir Courtenay Boyle had pointed, out, only approximately correct ; 
sufficiently so, however, to admit of rehable conclusions being 
arrived at as to the relative cost of working on different railways, 
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due regard being had to the nature of the traffic and the character 
of the respective railways, and still more reliable when applied 
for the purpose of determining the relative working expenses 
attributable to each of the three great branches of traffic on a 
particular railway system like that of the London and North 
‘Western, where any slight errors in the apportionment such as 
those alluded to in the discussion would, as was admitted by the 
late Sir George Findlay, be entirely neutralised. 

No one acquainted with the working of American railways 
and the admitted absence of anything like uniformity in the mode 
of dealing with their accounts, would be at all surprised to learn 
from Mr. Acworth that the “ Inter-State Commerce Commission ”’ 
which was instituted in 1887 for the development of railway 
statistics under Federal control and for the establishment of a 
uniform system of accounts, had decided to discontinue their 
attempts to distinguish the expenses attributable to passenger 
from those attributable to goods traffic. 

That this decision was the inevitable result of their inability 
to get the American railway companies to adopt a uniform system 
of accounts there could be little doubt, the Commissioners how- 
ever had evidently not abandoned the hope of doing so, as in their 
report they expressed their opinion ‘“‘ that uniformity of accounting 
would never be obtained in this manner, and that the Commission 
would ultimately be obliged to exercise the power which Congress 
had reposed in it to prescribe for the carriers (7.e., the railway 
companies) a uniform system of accounts, and the manner in 
which such accounts were to be kept.” 

The few following extracts from the Commissioners’ report for 
1892, to which allusion had been made by Mr. Acworth, afforded 
some idea of the great and exceptional difficulties encountered in 
their efforts to bring this about, and sufficiently explained the 
reasons which at present rendered it so difficult to institute any 
reliable comparisons as to the relative cost of working the various 
railway systems in the United States, still more so to attempt 
accurately to apportion the working expenses as between the 
passenger and goods traffic. 

* # % * 

“So far as the general principles of accounting were concerned 
there appeared to be substantial harmony, but there existed a 
sufficient diversity in matters of detail to destroy any comparisons 
which might be made on the basis of the statistics collected by the 
several States. The Convention, recognising the necessity of 
uniformity, passed a resolution to the effect that ‘it is the sense of 
this Convention that a uniform method of collecting and publishing 
statistics, both as to time and matter, should be adopted.’ ”’ 

% a % * * 

‘“‘'The chief occasion for uncertainty at the present time is found 
in the fact that the carriers (the railway companies) do not them- 
selves follow uniform methods of accounting.” 

cS # * * * 

“Tt is a noteworthy fact that the percentages of items of cost 

of sub-classes of operating expenses are not, in many cases, the 
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same when compiled from the official reports and from the reports 
from railways to stockholders.” 
* * * * * 

“Tt is no secret that under present conditions it is exceedingly 
difficult for the shipper (freighter) whose rights are disregarded 
by a railway corporation to secure quick and speedy relief; and on 
this occasion shippers conceive their interests to depend upon the 
good will of railway managers rather than upon the protection of 
commissions or courts, and consequently are reluctant to bring 
cases for the defence of their established rights.” 

% % * % 

“In order that the law against discrimination in rates may 
become effective there must be created a uniformly organized and 
uniformly administered railway system. Menagers cannot be 
allowed the liberty of adopting unusual methods of business, nor 
lawyers the right of urging before commissions peculiar policies 
of management as a defence for unusual methods.”’ 

‘‘Now the first step towards the establishment of uniformity 
of management is to establish uniformity in accounts, and to take 
from railway officials the right of adjusting their accounts in an 
arbitrary manner. The railway laws of this country are not at 
present capable of easy execution, because of the difficulty of 
securing evidence against ‘ discrimination ’—a difficulty which in 
large measure is due to the numberless and complex methods by 
which railways do their business.” | 

% % * % 

‘The question involved in this controversy is not simply com- 
mercial in character; it is at the same time a question of public 
policy, and as such, like all questions of a political character, 
demands the fullest and completest knowledge respecting it. If 
the theory that railway rates should bear some relatim to cost of 
service be accepted, it is essential that the facts pertaining to cost of 
service should be known.” 





% a % * % 

“Tt will probably be said that a bureau of statistics and 
accounts outlined in the above recommendations contemplates 
an organization on a basis so broad as to preclude successful 
administration. The reply to this objection is that it is not 
magnitude of work assigned to a bureau which makes it difficult 
for administration, but complexity in the elements with which the 
bureau is called upon to deal; and provided only there be estab- 
lished unifcrmity in the general accounting of corporations engaged 
in inter-state traffic, and provided that Congress is willing to grant 
ample means and authority, there is no reason in the nature of 
the case why the plan outlined in this report may not be realized.” 

* * as % * 
The main difficulty experienced by the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission had in this country been already surmounted, as alk 
the railway companies’ reports, and the returns they were required 


11 The italics are my own.—P.-W. 
VOL. LIX, PART I11. 2M 
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to furnish to the Board of Trade—incomplete as they admittedly 
were—had at least the essential feature of uniformity, and afforded 
a great amount of most valuable and reliable information which, 
with some amplifications, would enable much closer approxima- 
tions to be arrived at in the separate determination of the 
passenger and goods traffic expenses. Amongst the most needed 
of these requirements was a statement showing the average 
number of vehicles in passenger and goods trains respectively, 
the average number of miles each passenger and ton of goods 
was carried, so that the passenger-mile and the ton-mile units 
might be ascertained. The railway companies’ reports should 
also give separately the main well defined items of the working 
expenses attributable to the passenger and goods traffic respec- 
tively, as was for many years furnished in the reports of the 
London and North Western Railway Company. 

As regards the few minor and indeterminate items to which 
reference had been made by Mr. Acworth and Mr. Owen, their 
entire omission or arbitrary apportionment would in no way 
appreciably affect the relative ratios of the large aggregate 
amounts which constituted the main items. Another and much 
needed requirement was a statement separately distinguishing the 
goods, mineral, and mixed train mileages, any difficulty in the 
apportionment of the latter being effectively dealt with as in the 
case of the minor and indeterminate items already alluded to. The 
goods and mineral train mileage, inextricably mixed up as ib was 
at present, was utterly valueless when used as a factor or common 
divisor for correctly ascertaining either the goods or mineral 
receipts and expenses per train mile, inasmuch as go per cent. of 
the mineral trains were hauled back empty on their return 
journey ; in other words 45 per cent. of the entire mineral train 
mileage was unremunerative, and the cost of its working solely 
attributable to the mineral traffic, whereas in the case of the 
goods trains the empty return mileage on an average did not 
exceed 5 per cent. of the entire goods mileage, so that altogether 
25 per cent. of the combined mileages of the goods and minerals 
was non-paying, 223 per cent. being solely attributable to the 
mineral, and only 24 per cent. to the goods traffic. 

The combined goods and mineral train mileage of the London 
and North Western Railway for the year 1894 was roundly 
twenty million miles (19,999,222). From an analysis of the respec- 
tive tonnage of the goods and minerals the average “‘ leads,” &c., 
it would appear that the mileages of the goods and minerals, 
including in each case, the empty mileages, were about equal.” 

Miles 











Trains. + ad Train Miles, 
2 Estimated goods train miles— “ 
Tonnage ........ 8,392,077 
meee ee OO.017 Kk 16O- = aloes 6 
Nef load',.swe. 120 tons ate 429359 


Estimated mineral train nmileage— 
Tonnage ........ 28,839,389 


= 228 x 6= : 
Net load ....... toe 10,451,435 





Total train miles = 20,939,031 
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Assuming this to be the case, the full and empty train mileages in 
each case would be as follows :— 
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Train Mile. Train eis Train as Train, \file 
| Full Trains. | Empty Trains,| Percentage of 

Empties, 
Total goods train miles ....| 10,000,000 a — mes 
oie CEU EAL ytd? ocpccossarnues 5,000,000 | 5,000,020 —— — 
5, return go per cent.....{ 4,5C0,000 | 4,500,000 a — 
Empty ,, 10 4 ‘ 500,000 — 500,000 — 
10,000,000 9,500,000 500,000 2°5 
Total mineral train iiiles | 10,000,000 — — — 
PEGA OS tee cya scvdsoin cure 5,000,000 | 5,0c0,cco — — 
7) return %o per cent. 2.2: 500,000 500,000 — a 
Empty ,, 90 _ 4,500,000 — 4,500,000 — 

10,000,000 | 5,500,0c0 | 4,500,000 32g 

EL GQUEIE joc edcaoaseonet ree 20,000,000 | 15,000,000 | 5,000,000 25°00 
(100%) | (75%) | (25%) a 











The railway rates charged per ton per mile had referencé only 
to the mileage the traffic was forwarded, no account being taken 
of the large amount of the empty return mileage, more especially 
in the case of the mineral traffic, the effect therefore of employing 
this large and unremunerative mileage as a factor in determining 
the receipts or expenses per train mile of either the goods or 
mineral traffic was unduly to diminish both, particularly in the 
case of the mineral traffic, as would be seen from a reference to 
Table A, Part II, in the appendix to the paper, where the deprecia- 
tive effects of the mileage of the empty return trains had been 
eliminated, both in the case of the goods and mineral trafiic. 

As bearing upon the important question of the apportionment 
of the passenger and merchandise traffic expenses, it should be 
mentioned that the New York Central Railway Company’s annual 
reports, like those of the London and North Western, had for 
many years given these expenses separately and continued to do 
so. A comparison in the case of these two great railway systems 
for the year 1894 conclusively showed that, although the working 
expenses severally attributable to the passenger and merchandise 
traffic had been independently worked out and in much detail, the 
ultimate ratios of apportionment in both cases corresponded 
almost exactly with the ratios the receipts from each class of 
traffic bore to the entire traffic receipts of each railway, and 
afforded the strongest testimony not only to the soundness of the 
economic principle that the working expenses properly attributabls 
to each branch of railway traffic should have close, if not exact, 
relation to the gross earnings in each case, but to the fact that they 
disclosed that the traffic was properly and economically worked 
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the New York Central passenger receipts, for instance, in 1894 
amounted to 37 per cent. of the gross revenue of that company, and 
the expenses attributed to it to almost exactly the same percentage 
of the total working expenses; while in the case of the London 
and North Western the passenger traffic receipts for the same 
year were 42°36 per cent. (Table A) and the working expenses 
attributed to it amounted to almost exactly the same percentage 
of the total expenses, viz., 42° 08 per cent. (Table A, Part IJ, 
Appendix). 

The expenses severally attributable to the goods and mineral 
traffic were not given in the New York Central reports, the 
mineral traffic expenses however of the London and North 
Western Railway in 1894, as worked out in detail in the paper, 
amounted to just 234 per cent. (23°56 per cent.) of the aggregate 
working expenses, somewhat in excess of the ratio which the 
mineral receipts bore to the total traffic receipts for the year, 
viz., 21°16 per cent. (Table A, Part I), and were due to the 
increased cost of working the large amounts of the non-paying 
empty return mineral trains. 

Full particulars were given in the tables appended to the paper 
of the method adopted in the apportionment of the working 
expenses of the London and North Western Railway: it might, 
however, be desirable to explain that the main items under the 
head of ‘“‘ Permanent Way, Works, &c.,” relating to the mainten- 
ance and renewal of the line had been apportioned as between 
the passenger and merchandise traffic in the ratios of the respective 
train mileages, and as between the goods and minerals in the ratios 
of the gross tonnages of the respective trains. 

In the case of the locomotive expenses, which constituted on an 
average about one-fourth of the entire working expenses of a 
railway, the wages item of the running expenses was apportioned 
in the ratios of the passenger and goods train mileages, divided by 
the average speed of the respective trains: the fuel consumed by 
the locomotives (the cost of which amounted to nearly one-fourth 
of the entire locomotive expenses) in the ratios of the respective 
train mileages, multiplied by the average consumption per mile, 
the apportionment of the locomotive expenses as between goods 
and minerals being in the respective ratios of the gross tonnages 
hauled by each class of train.. The remaining items of the working 
expenses where “‘ wear and tear’? was not concerned were allocated 
in the several ratios of the receipts derived from the respective 
classes of traffic. 

The apportionment of the working expenses of a railway under 
the respective Board of Trade headings of “Station and Service 
Terminals” and ‘‘ Conveyance” was a much easier matter, inas- 
much as the chief items given in the companies’ reports were in 
most cases chargeable almost in their entirety either under one 
or other of these headings, notably the ‘‘ Permanent Way,” 
“Works of Line,” &c. In the case of station and signal repairs 
and renewals, where the cost of the labour was not given separately, 
it was estimated to equal that of material, in accordance with 
what obtained in all properly maintained structures subject to 
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‘wear and tear,” as illustrated in the case of locomotive repairs 
pee renewals, where during a period of years the average cost 
of the labour and materials used had been found to correspond 
almost exactly,” the slight diminution of late years in the item of 
labour being attributable to the improved quality and greater 
durability of the material—steel, and the consequent saving in the 
cost of the labour expended in its repair. 

As regards the apportionment of the large items of salaries 
and wages under the head of ‘‘ traffic expenses,” and the omission 
under the head of “conveyance” of the wages of the guards of 
passenger and goods trains, to which Mr. Acworth had drawn 
attention, it should be explained that the omission of this small 
and indeterminate amount (which, strictly speaking, should not 
be entirely attributed to “ conveyance,” inasmuch as a portion of 
their services were required at stations, more especially in the case 
of goods and minerals trains) would not appreciably affect the 
results given in Table 7. The same remark applied to the inde- 
terminate amount of the portion of the wages of signalmen, which, 
as Mr. Owen pointed out, should also be attributed to “ convey- 
ance.’ The amount, however, would be very small, and limited 
to the cost of their services whilst occupied in signalling “ through 
running” trains, their services whilst engaged in signalling 
*“stopping’”’ trains being partly attributable to ‘‘ station” services 
and partly to “conveyance,” and wholly attributable to stations 
whilst signalling the engines engaged in shunting and marshalling 
trains in station yards and within the limits of the distant signals. 

On the other hand, and as a set off against any such omissions 
in the apportionment of minor and indeterminate items of expenses 
properly attributable to ‘conveyance,’ it should be pointed ort 
that the locomotive expenses connected with the shunting and 
marshalling of trains, &c., at stations, and chargeable to “‘ station 
services,’ had, owing to the impossibility of determining their 
cost since the railway companies’ reports no longer furnished the 
shunting mileage as they used to do with the other items of loco- 
motive expenses, been wholly attributed to ‘‘ conveyance.’ 

It was scarcely necessary after what he had already said in 
regard to the inappreciable effect of the apportionment of these 
minor items of expenses, to refer to Mr. Acworth’s contention, 
that a portion of the small item of compensation to passengers for 
accidents occurring at stations should be attributed to the latter: 

he might however state that an analysis of the Board of Trade 
Returns, showed that out of the 1,489 passengers either injured or 
killed on the railways in the United Kingdom during 1896, 
the accidents which occurred to 1,192, or 80 per cent. of the 
passengers, were due “to the movement of the trains,” while of 
those which happened at stations to the remaining 297 passengers, 
38 only, or just 2 per cent. of the entire number of passengers, were 
injured by falling over packages, or being struck by barrows, &c., 
on station platforms, possibly entitling them to compensation. 


13 Molesworth, p. 266, Locomotive Repairs and Renewals : Labour, 1°5 5d. per 
train mile; material, 1°75d¢. per train mile. 
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Full details, however, were given in the returns of the accidents on 
each railway, and there would be no difficulty in such cases in 
accurately apportioning these expenses, were such extreme refine- 
ment in the process necessary. Sir Courtenay Boyle was under 
a misapprehension in supposing that the particular figures he 
quoted from the table in the paper, relating to the maximum 
authorised “ A” class rates per ton per mile were ‘“‘mean” or 
average figures at all, or intended to be considered as such, the 
1g pence referred to merely represented the total amount of the 
particular rate for a distance of 20 miles, the 42°5 and 50 pence 
similarly showing the total amounts of the rates for the respective 
distances of 50 and 100 miles. These amounts, however, were 
essential factors in the calculation for determining an average, 
inasmuch as the aggregate of the amounts-for the given mileage in 
each case when divided by the aggregates of the respective 
mileages, gave 0°656 of a penny as the average or true “mean” 
rate per ton per mile of the several rates given in the schedule, 
which varied from o’g5 of a penny for 20 miles to 0°50 of a penny 
per ton per mile for a distance of 100 mules, the arithmetical 
mean, viz., 0°767 per ton per mile, being obviously incorrect. The 
object of the table was to show the relation which the average 
authorised maximum rates for the ‘‘A” class, bore to those at 
present charged by the London and North Western Company within 
the same limits of distance. It should be pointed out that in the 
case of the London and North Western the “ A” class were given 
separately, whilst the “Band C” classes to which the Chairman 
referred, were in the case of nearly all the other principal railways 
grouped with the other higher classes of merchandise. 

He particularly desired to draw attention to Diagram No. 5, 
which showed graphically and to scale the various London and 
North Western authorised maximum conveyance rates for different 
classes of merchandise other than minerals, and more especially 
to the upper and red scored dotted line showing to scale the 
average of all the authorised rates, viz., 1°79d. for the conveyance 
of a ton one mile within the limits of 150 miles, which, as 
already explained in the paper, was about the average “lead”’ 
of the goods traffic: the lower scored dotted line similarly 
showing the average rates at present charged by the London and 
North Western Company for all these classes of goods, including 
terminals, viz., 0°88 of a penny per ton per mile, the wide difference 
observable between the averages of the maximum authorised rates 
and those actually charged by this Company affording conclusive 
proof, if proof were needed, that, as in the case of the third class 
passenger traffic, it was from the lower classes of goods that this 
and most of the other principal railway companies in this country 
derived the great bulk of their paying revenue. 
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I.—Supplementary Notes on Statistics. 
By Proressor F. Y. Enauwortn, D.C.L. 


THe following detached notes are designed to supplement 
papers contributed to former numbers of this Jowrnal. 


I.* My first task is to test the conclusions reached in my paper 
on the Statistics of Unprogressive Communities, which appeared in 
the last number of the Journal. It may be remembered that the 
most recherché investigation there attempted was to determine the 
average duration of a wasp’s absence from its nest, by observing 
the time and number of those going in and out, en masse, without 
distinguishing individuals. One method is to observe the number 
issuing and entering each minute for an hour or so before closing 
time; and, if the number of exits during that period is n, to 
subtract the sum of the times of these n exits from the sum of the 
times of the last ~ entrances, and put this difference, divided by 
n, for the required mean duration of a voyage. Applying this 
method to a nest on the banks of the Cherwell (Oxford), on 
20th July, 1896, I found that between 7.57 p.m., when I began to 
observe, and closing time, which occurred at 8.46 P.m., there were 
262 exits. The sum of the times of these exits, measured from 
7.07 as zero, was 3,363 minutes. The corresponding sum of the 
last 262 entrances was 7,303. Whence for the mean duration of a 
voyage we have (7,303 — 2,368) + 262=15 minutes. Jor the 
first half of the period the mean duration proved to be 16 minutes, 
for the first quarter of the period, 17 minutes. 

The corresponding operation proper to the morning having 
been performed on a nest at Edgeworthstown, 14th September, 
1896, between 5.10 a.m. and 6.50 a.m., during which period there 
occurred 142 entrances, the mean duration of a voyage proved 
to be 12 minutes for the whole period; for the latter half of 
the period 17 minutes, and for the last quarter of the period 
19 minutes. 

These results are in accordance with those obtained by similar 
methods before.’ 

* Read before Section D of the British Association, 22nd September, 1896. 

1 Journal of the Statistical Society, June, 1896, Tables VIII, X, and XII. 
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But, when I cmployed the method proper to observations made 
in the middle of the day, I obtained this year, as sometimes last 
year,” results differing from the above. ‘hus, in a nest on the 
banks of-the Cherwell,’ on 22nd July, 1896, about 5 p.m., the flow 
of wasps issuing and entering was at the rate of about 4°25 per 
minute, 38 having been observed to enter, 30 to issue during a 
period of 8 minutes. Whence it m: ‘oht have been expected that, 
if the time of absence was about a quarter of an hour, there wonld 
have been 64 wasps out. But, having stopped the hole, I inter- 
cepted 92 returning, and there still remained over, when I had to 
leave the scene. a good number, say 20. These statistics point to 
a mean duration of voyage longer than 20 minutes. 

I obtained similar statistics at Belton, near Great Yarmouth. 
There, at a nest in the garden of an eminent statistician, I 
observed in the course of half an hour, on 3lst July, after 10 a.m., 
55 entrances and 38 exits, giving a flow of not quite I°5 per 
minute. Also the number excluded by suddenly stopping the 
hole proved to be 68. From which data it would seem that the 
mean duration of a voyage was about 45 minutes. 

It may be suspected that the determination of the flow in the 
two preceding instanccs, being based on comparatively few obser- 
vations, is inaccurate. But this suspicion is less appropriate in tlie 
following instance :—At Hdgeworthstown, on 30th August, 1896, a 
wasps’ nest, observed for 36 minutes® after 12.4 p.m. , presented 
the following data :— 
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The total number of exits in the 36 minutes was 281; the total 
number of entrances was 285. 

Whence with some confidence we may put, for the flow per 
minute, approximately 8. 

The hole having been plugged at 12. 47 p.m., the excluded were 
slaughtered as they appeared on the scene, in numbers and periods 
which are stated in the annexed table. The horizontal lines which 
demarcate the entries in the table indicate breaches of the con- 
tinuity of observation, when I had to leave the scene for some 
tinie. 


2 Loe. cit., Table IV. 

5 Not the one before mentioned. 

“ 3 (55 + 38) + 30 =1°5 nearly. 

5 The minutes were not quite successive, owing to my having occasionally 
missed count. 
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« The total number, 289, divided by 8 gives about 386 minutes 
for the mean voyage, a result which is paralleled by some of last 
year’s observations, which I had regarded as inexact.® 

The next experiment is even more decisive against the 
hypothesis that the normal duration of a voyage in the daytime 
is only a quarter of anhour. At Edgeworthstown, 8th September, 
in 34 (not quite consecutive) minutes, oa 10.33 a.m., the follow- 
ing observations were made :— 























Exits. Pntrances. Flow per Minute. 
Period of 12 m‘nutes.... 141 167 12°8 
33 4 ee 170 163 13°9 
5 10 minutes.... 138 123 13°0 
Potala street: AAQ a. 453 13/3 











Whence the flow per minute = 4 (449 4 453) + 34= 13:3. The 
steadiness of the flow is shown by its approximate equality for all 
the periods. Also the nest having been closed at 11.12 a.m., the 
arrivals were intercepted as follows :— 


Period. Number Intercepted. 
11.12—11.87 .....s.000 Rasaph on nssticenseck ivente se 300 
UR EN 7 bai, ) Behan Oe Be ees Seep neree 100 
PD a Aad me ved ataehs taiwteadeucceiegncsdsens”) “CO 
Dee Las a LAA) he ccd dimpeatnns cep seeed > Sd boulds qaheet 100 
Later, at-intervals .......:.5....00.+. 3 RR a 140 


OUR er ccticres sin as AO 


¢ Loc. cit., Table 1V. 
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Whence for the mean duration of a voyage we have 740 + 13:3 = 
56 minutes nearly ! | 

The morning operation above referred to as yielding an average 
of 12 minutes was performed on this nest some days after the 
operation which has just been described. 

It may also be sought to account for the discrepancy between 
ithe evening (or morning) and mid-day observations by the fact 
that the result of the former method is made too small’ by mis- 
dating the return of those belated individuals who do not come 
home till morning. The additional observations which I have 
made seem to show that some, but not very great, inaccuracy may 
be caused by this circumstance. 

There remains only the hypothesis that the voyages in the day 
time are longer than those in the early morning or late evening. 

The hypothesis that the mean duration of a voyage in the day 
time is longer than a quarter of an hour, squares with an observa- 
tion which I have made this year upon the total population, com- 
pared with the traffic.® Ina nest within the precincts of Balhol 
College, Oxford, having administered cyanide of potassium over- 
night, I counted 1,237 dead; and there survived a remnant who 
escaped the influence of the drug, numbering apparently from 50 to 
150. Also the flow of wasps entering and issuing had been pretty 
constantly, at different times on several days, about 30 per minute. 
Now if we suppose that the majority of the working population, 
say, at least goo were engaged in driving the traffic, we find for 
the duration of a complete cycle—including expedition outside 
and operations within the nest—about 30 minutes. This gives at 
least 20 minutes for the procuring of a load outside, if we suppose 
that the disposal of the load inside cannot occupy more than 10 
minutes.° 

I have obtained some confirmation of the length of voyages by 
watching wasps at work on trees and plants. One method is to 
fix attention on a particular individual among those who are found 
at work, and to note the interval between the moment at which 
the individual comes under observation and the moment at which 
it takes its departure. The average of such intervals is equate- 
able to half the time occupied in procuring a load, since the 
observation is equally likely to have commenced at the end, or at 
the beginning, or at any intermediate point of that time. 

This method proving tedious, as the intervals observed were 
often over twenty minutes, I adopted the following method. 
Where there is a limited number of wasps working steadily at an 
isolated shrub or flower-bed, observe the number of those who 
retire from the scene—not for a momentary excursion, but as 
bond fide travellers homewards—during a certain short period, e.g., 
a quarter of an hour; and put for the number constantly at work 
during that period, the mean of the number present at the 
beginning, and at the end of the period. Then—by the principle 
underlying that method of exclusion which is exemplified in the 


7 Loc. cit., p. 877 note. 8 Loe. cit., pp. 383 and 386. 
® Loe. cit., Section V. 
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preceding pages—we have, for the required mean time of presence, 
the number constantly at work + by the number ot departures 
per minute, or the number constantly at work x the number of 
minutes in the period + by the number of departures in that 
period. For example, this September I observed in 42 not quite 
consecutive minutes 20 departures from a cluster of snakeweed 
at which there were about 10 wasps constantly at work. Whence 
we have 10 x 42 + 20 = about 21 minutes. It may be suspected 
that the result is too small, owing to some of the constant workers 
escaping notice. | 

It remains only to add that some of the observations made 
this year confirm the hypothesis ° that the frequency curve for 
the duration of a voyage is asymmetrical. 


II. The reference to the asymmetrical statistical curves leads 
me on to supplement my remarks on this subject in this Jowrnal 
for September, 1895, by calling attention to a remarkable formula 
for the frequency of incomes which has been lately given by the 
eminent mathematical economist Professor Pareto in his La Courbe 
de la Répartition de la Richesse (Lausanne, 1896). Designating each 
amount of income as 2, and the number of incomes equal or superior 
to # as N, he finds the following simple relation between the 
logarithms of these quantities 


log N = log A — «a log a; 


where a is a constant which proves to be much the same for 
different countries, whence 
N= A+ 2". 

This law is of considerable economic interest, as M. de Foville 
has lately pointed out in the Journal des Economistes. The 
approximate identity of the law as ascertained for different 
countries, points to the dependence of the distribution of income 
upon constant causes not to be easily set aside by hasty reformers. 

But we are here concerned with the statistical lessons to be 
derived from Professor Pareto’s formula. It appears to me to 
confirm the opinion which I expressed last September, that a close 
fit of a curve to given statistics is not, per se and apart from 
@& priort reasons, a proof that the curve in question is the for 
proper to the matter in hand. The curve may be adapted to the 
phenomena merely as the empirically justified system of cycles 
and epicycles to the planetary movements, not like the ellipse, in 
favour of which there is the Newtonian demonstration, as well as 
the Keplerian observations. 

It may be objected that Professor Pareto’s curve does not fit 
the phenomena at its lower extremity. For according to the 
formula given above there ought to be an infinite number of nll 
incomes, and an indefinitely large number of incomes in the 
neighbourhood of zero. This objection however is not applicable 
to the formula which is given by Professor Pareto as a second 
approximation." This formula appears at first sight identical with 


© Loc. cit., p. 366. ~ 11 See Appendix, Note I. 
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- that which Professor Karl Pearson has given, 7m pari materia, for 
the statistics of house valuations (‘ Contributions,” No. II, Z'rans- 
actions of the Royal Society, p. 398). But the identity is only 
apparent, since N denotes in Professor Pareto’s formula all the 
incomes ator abovea certain x,while the corresponding symbol in Pro- 
fessor Pearson’s formula denotes only the valuations at a certain a. 

It is true no doubt that the difference between the two curves 
is rather in form than in fact.’? Still I am not satisfied that the 
form preferred by Professor Pearson is decidedly preferable. I 
submit that it might be possible to find other forms equally ap- 
propriate.” 

I do not forget that there are certain theoretical arguments 
in favour of the Pearsonian formula, and I have allowed a certain 
weight to them in the critical paper above referred to. I have 
allowed great weight to the authority of Professor Karl Pearson. 
Where opinions on a matter of this sort differ, the presumption is 
certainly in favour of the author who has made the greatest 
advance in the science of Probabilities which has been made since 
the era of Poisson. 


III. Referring to Professor Pearson’s splendid series of 
‘** Mathematical Contributions to the Theory of Evolution,” in the 
Transactions of the Loyal Society, I may advert here to one of 
his Jatest improvements in the method of statistics. I allude to 
his having been the first to point out the most probable determina- 
tion of the constant which characterises the law of frequency for 
two correlated phenomena™ (‘ Contributions,” No. III, p. 265). 
As he intimates, this most probable value has the same sort of 
advantage over others as the most probable value of the constant 
in the simple case of the normal law of error has over other 
determinations of that constant.’? The formula had been obtained 
before by a method” which may be described in Professor Pearson’s 
phrase as “ of somewhat arbitrary character.” 


IV. I take occasion to adduce a property of the theory of 
correlation which has some bearing on an important practical 
problem, namely, how to identify individuals by anthropometric 
records. 

The method of identification iovieet by Dr. Bertillon and 


12 Owing to the smallness of the constant B (see Appendix). This was pointed 
out to me, along with some other remarks of which I have here availed myself, by 
Professor Pearson himself. 

13 See Appendix, Note IT. 

4 The constant 7 in the formula given in Appendix, Note Ill; to which the 
three constants employed in some statements of the formula (e¢.g., Journal of 
the Royal Statistical Society, 1893, p. 671) may, by a well known theory of 
Mr. Galton, be reduced. 

15 See “ Methods of Statistics,” by the present writer, Journal of the Royal 
Statistical Society, Jubilee volume, 1885, p. 188, where observe that the term 
modulus is used in the same sense as Professor Pearson’s standard deviation. 

16 T allude to the method which I have described as the most accurate in the 
paper on “ Exercises on the Calculation of Error’? in the Philosophical Magazine 
for July, 1893, pp. 100 and 101. © 
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now generally practised, consists in classifying persons according © 
to the degree in which they possess each of several attributes, e.g., 
stature, head length, &c. Three degrees of each attribute are 
commonly distinguished: large, medium and small. If the 
attributes are independent of each other, it may-be expected that 
the whole set of persons who have been observed will be divided 
into 3” equal groups, 7 being the number of attributes. - 

For example, when there are two attributes, let z and y denote 
the deviations of each from its mean. On the axis 2, a horizontal 
line through O, take the points P and P’ such that the ordinates 
through those points divide the whole number of observations 
into three equal groups. This will be the case if OP = OP’ = 
‘305 x modulus of the first attribute. 








SS : LS 


MS 





On the axis y, a vertical throngh O, take points Q and Q' such 
that the co-ordinates through those. points also effect a tripartite 
division. If the attributes are independent of each other, it may 
be expected that the whole set will be divided into nine groups, 
such as the following :— 


SL, small degree of attribute I, large of, IT 
ML, medium i 1 ae ae ey 
SS, small . 1, small ,, II 


and so on. (The compartment MM has not been labelled in the 
figure, to avoid confusion). 

Bui, as a matter of fact, attribute are frequently correlated ; 
so that a large value of No. I attribute generally goes with a 
large value of No. II. In this case the whole set is not divided - 
into nine equal sub-groups; the anthropometer finds bimself with 
respect to several of his compartments in the position of old 
Mother Hubbard. 

The remedy which has hitherto been employed for this evil is 
to break up each of the three divisions formed by the three degrees 
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small, mediwm and large of a first attribute into three sub-divisions 
formed by such values of a second attribute as are tentatively 
found to break up each division into three equal sub-divisions. 
Geometrically the two horizontal lines (not represented in our 
figure) which break up each division into three will not now, as 
in the case of independent attributes (represented in our figure) 
be the same for different divisions. The principle is extended to 
the case of any number of attributes. This method, as practised 
by the distinguished anthropometer who occupies the Bureau of 
Identification in Scotland Yard, seems to leave nothing to desire 
on the score of practical efficiency. 

A certain advantage in respect of theoretical elegance may, 
however, attach to another remedy for the defect due to correla- 
tion, which is afforded by employing attributes which are wot cor- 
related. Such a set of attributes can always be found, formed by 
combining the original attributes in definite proportions as follows 
from the mathematical theory of the subject.” 

The theory may be illustrated by a concrete instance, that of 
stature and cubit which are closely correlated, the coefficient 
7 being approximately ‘9. 

Dealing with observations on some 300 individuals submitted 
to me by Mr. Galton, I find for the independent characteristics— 


First characteristic = 0°2 stature (in inches) + 0°66 cubit (in inches) 
Second ,, =" 25 oy re — 066 _,, « 


For example, John Doe is 60 inches in height, and has a cubit 
length 18 inches. 
12 + 11°88 = 23°88 
‘ 12 — 1188 = 012 


J.D.’s first characteristic 
J.D.’s second 


I ii 
I 


These characteristics each afford a tripartite division of the 
whole set of observations by two limits demarcating small (below 
lower limit), mediwm (between both limits), and large (above 
higher limit). The position of the limits for each characteristic 
is found to be as below. 

For the first characteristic— 


(Small)... 25 LAA ie (ineditint) eer 2S OB ress ene, (large). 


For the second characteristic— 
(Small). LSD ishewene (medium)............ b Ref ray oe (large). 


John Doe, for example, is small with respect to the frst 
characteristic, and also small with respect to the second. 

If Peter Doe has the same cubit length as John, but stature 
= 70, then Peter is medium with respect to the first characteristic, 
and large with respect to the second. 

This principle may be extended to any number of attributes. 
There are always as many independent characteristics as attributes. 

I have roughly worked out the characteristics for three attri- 


1 Sce Appendix, Note IIT, 
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butes in a concrete case; that of stature, cubit, and knee height. 
The characteristics are approximately— 


No. I= 016 stature + 051 cubit + 0°39 knee height 
oak = OR ee 0 buY + 0-086 s 
hho Ole Urtie we Faron 


And for the limits (each effecting a tripartite division of the 
observations, and all together a ninefold division)— 


Limits of characteristic I............... 27°6 and 28°6 (inches) 
Se ie dete adele nian 0b 
He a ELI sa tebieess —4:12,,-—390__,, 


For instance, let John Doe have stature and cubit as before, 
and let his knee height be 21 inches (a common observation, 20° 8 
being the mean). 


Characteristic I == 0:16 x €0 + 0°51 x 18 + 0°39 x 21 = 27:00 
s) lI = 0O17 x 60 —O69 x 18 + 0:086 x 21 = —0°42 
yi III = —015 x 60 — 0°25 x 18 + 0:52* x. 21 = —26 


Comparing these measurements with the limits before given we 
see that John Doe is 


Small with respect to characteristic I 
” 9 33 II 
Large ” ” III 


Perhaps the closeness of the limits for characteristics other 
than the first may excite suspicion. For the purpose’ of 
criminal identification, the compartments, it is said, must be 
wide, The natural change of the body, and perhaps deliberate 
attempts at disguise cause considerable ‘‘probable error” in 
the measurement of each individual, so that the boundary between 
the compartments becomes indefinite. I find, however, both 
a priort from the mathematics of the subject, and @ posteriori 
in one concrete case—that of cubit and stature— that the proposed 
method is not more precarious in this respect than the accredited 
one. 

The only jiddarniage of the method is that it is more 
troublesome. I do not conceal the magnitude of this disadvantage, 
but I think it worth while putting the theory on record, on the 
chance that others may be able to make some use of it. 


APPENDIX. 
I. Professor Pareto’s second approximation for the number of 
A 
incomes at or above a certain amount «is N = (Cars 10-*; 


where a and 8 are additional constants. The differential (with 
respect to z) of this function is to be compared with functions 
representing the number at a certain amount. When # is small 
the differential does not differ much in form from the original, 
which is identical in form with Professor Pearson’s curve for 
representing the number (of house-valuations) aé a certain amount. 
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II. A curve suited to represent the number of houses of a 
certain value, or incomes of a certain amount, and similar statistics, 
may be obtained on the lines indicated in the Appendix to my 
paper in the Journal of the Royal Statistical Society for September, 
1885. This curve represents in a particular case the frequency 
of magnitudes each of which is a function of one of a set of 
magnitudes which obey the normal law of error. In general, as 
pointed out elsewhere (Philosophical Magazine, November, 1882), 
a curve thus derived from a normal curve would be itself normal. 
For example, if human statures conform to the normal law, the 
squares of human statures will also conform. This is due to the 
fact that the range of fluctuation, as measured by the modulus, 
which is about 3°7 inches, is small compared with the average, 
which is, say, 67 inches. It is otherwise where this relation does 
not hold. In the case of temperatures, for example, assuming that 
this phenomenon obeys: the normal law, the squares (and other 
functions) of temperatures forming a normal group will themselves 
form such a group if the temperatures are measured from absolute 
zero, the average being such a one as is ordinarily experienced, 
say Fahrenheit zero. Butif the same temperatures are measured 
from that zero their squares will no longer form a normal curve, 


. : 3! x 
* but one of which the equation is y = neaae e-@, a curve which 
AY 


continually trends downwards to the right of the origin; at which 
the ordinate is infinite. There is not the same objection to an 
infinite ordinate that there is to the infinite integral involved in 
Professor Pareto’s first approximation (above, p. 533); and the 
curve is [ think in this respect not ill adapted to the statistics 
under consideration. A rough representation of the distribution 
of house values given by Professor Pearson in his Contributions 
No. II (Transactions of the Royal Socrety, 1295, p. 398) have been 
obtained by me by putting c = 1°75 in the above written curve 
(101. being taken as the unit of the abscissa). It is indeed very 
rough, with an error, as measured by a method which Professor 
Pearson has employed, of some 20 per cent. on the area given by 
observation, which ought to be conterminous with the curve. 

But then it is only a first approximation. To obtain a second 
approximation let us suppose our curve to be generated by taking, 
not the square, but some other simple function of magnitudes 


Lia : 
obeying the normal law, y=—= e @. Whereas in the first 


/ TC 
approximation we transformed this curve by putting § = 2’, let us 
now put = («+ 4), where « is a new constant. According to 
the rule for the transformation of frequency-curves, we shall 
obtain a fairly simple curve, which continually trends downwards 
io the right of the origin (at which the ordinate is infinite) if 
a</f/2xc. The equation of the curve is 
L — (V%r-a)? 4 (Vat0)" 
Y= a ote emai +e hed 9 : 
QV rx (. ¢. oahy 
x being substituted for & after the transformation has been effected. 








a 
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It may be observed that whereas the first approximation gives 
the distribution, or frequency, of the energy of a body which 
moves from rest under the influence of a great number of small 
impulses varying from time to time at random (according to 
definite independent laws of frequency), and so evenly balanced 
that the resulting velocity is on an average of instances zero, the 
second approximation gives the distribution of energy where the 
fluctuating impulses on an average generate a certain velocity 
(not very great in comparison with the range of fluctuation), a 
type which is presumably sometimes realised 7m rerum naturéd. 
Judging from the success of my rough tentatives in fitting such a 
curve to phenomena such as house values and amounts of income, 
I anticipate that a very good fit might be obtained with the skill 
of adjustment which has been exercised in favour of other curves; 
and, if so, | submit that the formula would, in virtue of its @ priort 
basis, have as good a claim as Professor Pearson’s, and a better 
claim than Professor Pareto’s, to be regarded as the representation 
of the phenomena. 

This is not offered as an explanation of skew-curves in general ; 
for instance, the statistics of duration of marriage in America, 
discussed in my paper of last September. I regard such statistics 
not as probability-curves transformed in the manner above indicated, 
but as inchoate probability-curves, involving elements or causes 
which are not sufficiently numerous in relation to their degree of 
interdependence and the asymmetry of their frequency-loci (Joc. cit.) 
—to generate a tolerably perfect probability-curve. 

III. In the cases of two variables the law of frequency is (if 
the modulus for the fluctuations of each attribute be taken as 
unity ) 

ac 1 — 2? — QWwey + y2 ‘ 
pier a ee 


where ris the Galtonian coefficient of correlation. Transform to 
new coordinates X and Y, making angles of 45° with « and y, and 


you have— 
1 sy | Nata ae) 
er ee CONG 1-7 
ZA/ | — ¢ 
Thus X and Y are independent. And the whole solid will be 
divided into nine compartments of equal content by the planes 


Xen 2305. ALL. 
Vee S0h aA — + 


In the case of any number of variables, the exponent of the 
frequency function is a quartic of which the coefficients involve 
1125 T23, Yu, &C., each of which is the constant of correlation for a pair 
of attributes (see the present writer’s articles in the Philosophical 
Magazine for August, 1892, and January, 1893); and this quartic 
is to be tranformed to principal axes according to well known 


rules. 
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Il.—The Distribution of Personal Property in France. 7 
By A. Neymarcx, 


M. AtrrepD Neymarck publishes in the numbers for July and 
August of the Journal of the Statistical Society of Paris the results 
of an elaborate investigation as to the distribution and allocation 
of personal property in France. The statistics which he produces 
are, he says, instructive from three points of view, viz., economic, 
political, and social. They allow the increase or the reverse of 
thrift to be followed, and, show how the savings effected are 
invested and what return they make to the investor; they afford 
by definite facts and figures a strong refutation to the attacks 
which are constantly being directed against capital, and show if 
there really exists, as is so constantly asserted, a financial 
plutocracy controlling the great mass of the capital of the 
country, or if, on the contrary, this capital is held and directed 
by a numerous and laborious democracy. M. Neymarck has 
endeavoured to ascertain if the increase and division of personal 
property, represented by the individual holdings in the public 
funds and the debentures and ordinary shares of great industrial 
undertakings, has injured, not the general welfare of the country, 
for that theory could not be sustained for a moment, but the 
workers and labourers themselves. Granted that even the larger 
proportion of the French nation has become capitalist, is it true 
to say that the working classes have remained wretched, and have 
not to a large extent profited by the increase of wealth which the 
capitalist class now enjoys ? 

1. He begins by examining the French Government annuities 
(rentes) which are distributed among 5,096,811 inscribed holdings. 
The average amount of dividend paid on each of these comes to 
159 frs. per annum, representing a capital of less than 5,500 frs. 
This stock is held by 2 million persons, and the total dividends 
paid on it amount to 812 million frs., so that each one receives on 
an average 406 frs. a year, which represents a capital of from 
13,000 frs. to 14,000 frs. J'rom this average, however, must be 
deducted the stock held by various public institutions, savings 
banks, the Legion of Honour, &c., which would reduce it con- 
siderably. 

The following table, compiled from the official documents of 
the Ministry of finance, gives as accurately as possible the total 
figures of the French rentes for the last eighty years :— ; 





























Number of Total Amount Average 
Inscribed Holdings. of Dividend Paid. per Ifolding. 

frs. frs. 

1st April, 1814 .... 137,950 63,307,637 459 
1st August, *30455 195,570 204,696,459 1,041 
24th February, ’48 .... 747,744 244,287,206 326 
1st January, 752 .... 810,901 239,304,527 295 
os nla Moe 1,108,676 306,044,376 Reel 

3 "GD tae: 1,165,531 403,962,035 346 

a ik at Bos 1,269,739 386,222,343 304 
[SS.aN, 4,217,223 730,939,119 173 

“a AOS aes 5,096,811 812,604,069 159 


ATRESIA NGL BS SRLS SAD NAL TA NOE RSS LEE A SY FE EE ET I IE A FE IIIS 


See ert CC tC 
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2. The accompanying table shows how the capital of the Bank 
of France, which consists of 182,500 shares of 1,000 frs., has been 
divided since 1870*:— 





























Number Average Number Number Average Number ~ 
r., of Shares of Shares 
Year. of to each Year. of to each 
Shareholders. Shareholder. Shareholders. Shareholder. 
1870 .... 16,062 Il 1885 ... 25,782 a 
Oils UT OT 8 OO 20,0Le 4 
POO vas 22,370 8 TOG bes 28,358 64 





All the officials and chief employés of the bank are obliged by 
law to possess a certain number of shares in the bank. Taking 
this into account each shareholder possesses on an average not 
more than five shares, representing a capital of 17,500 frs. 

3. Similarly the Crédit Foncier of France possesses a capital of 
170,500,000 frs., divided into 341,000 shares, held by 40,339 
persons.” This gives an average of nine shares to each shareholder. 
At the end of 1895 the shares were worth 705 frs. each, so that 
nine represent a capital of 6,345 frs. 

4. The debentures are even more widely diffused, because they 
offer certain special attractions by means of lotteries. Out of 
3,913 million mortgage bonds and municipal loans issued by the 
Crédit Foncier, 819 million are inscribed and divided among 
208,953 certificates. 

5. The debentures and ordinary shares of the six great railway 
companies of France represent altogether 20 milliards of francs 
(800,000,000/.), which belong to more than 700,000 families, 7.e., 
more than two million individuals, representing for each one a 
capital of from 10,000 frs. to 15,000 frs. at the very most. This 
calculation is confirmed by the number of inscribed certificates of 


. the debentures and ordinary shares of these companies, and by 


their extreme subdivision in the books. 

6. Out of 3,059,090 ordinary railway shares, 1,501,000 are 
inscribed and divided into 108,945 certificates, being an average, 
per certificate, of 12°82 shares, ora capital varying from 11,000 frs. 
to 26,000 frs. 

7. Out of 30,106,577 debentures 21,488,106 are inscribed. The 
number of certificates is 686,090; the average number of shares 
to each certificate 1s 32°59, or a capital of 15,000 frs. 

To show how very largely the number of shareholders has 
increased, the following table gives the number of share certificates 
and the average number of shares to each certificate for the six 
great railways in 1860 and in 1895 :— 


18 See Annual Reports of the Bank of France. 
19 See Report of the Administrative Council of the Crédit Foncier of France, 
1895. 
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1860. 1895. 
eat taat Number Sens Number eines 
of Certificates. | ror Certificate, | of Certificates. | ao, Certificate. 
Est teasiditad Le we 8,253 22°00 19,279 13°00 
dW, oy Ween eee a oN 14,488 ie 27,514 13°50 
BNET AT rts ccvecsesacasestvioteoet 1,656 20 Bt 7.946 Oy ee 
IN OF ssa. .ahrice eas 8,726 25°91 19,415 14°62 
Oriana. .c-saacccceee eee 5,876 26°00 20,621 14°00 
OU Csi tier eee 1,847 47°24 11,170 10°50 








8. In the savings banks there are 8,600,000 books for a capital 
of 3,900,000,000 frs., giving an average per book of 455 frs.,”? while 
the sums deposited in banks and in great firancial establish- 
ments as current accounts, and which may be considered as the 
floating capital of bankers, merchants, and the wealthy classes 
generally who do not place money in the savings banks, amount 
to about 13 milliard francs (60,000,000/.). 

9. For the last three-quarters of a century the amounts of 
personalty and realty have been gradually tending to counter- 
balance one ancther. In 1826 inherited personal property repre- 
sented 52 per cent. of realty. In 1892 the sum total of personalty 
exceeded that of realty by 1 per cent. In 1894 the total amounts 
were practically identical. 

10. During the last fifty or sixty years the rate of interest has 
decreased from 5 and 6 per cent. to less than 3 per cent., a diminu- 
tion of 50 per cent. Double the capital is necessary to-day to 
obtain the same income as formerly. 

11, During the same period the wages of all the labouring 
classes, miners, domestic servants, &c., have increased by 50, 60 
and 75 per cent. In support of this calculation M. Neymarck 
quotes M. Levasseur’s book on population, M. Paul Beauregard, 
M. E. Chevallier and M. de Foville, giving references to their 
various works. 

12. In the great mining companies, such as those at Anzin, 
Lens, Liévin, Courriéres, the sums paid as wages to the miners 
are four times as large as the amount paid in dividends to the 
shareholders. On 100 frs. net produce the share of labour is from 
75 to 80 per cent.; the share of capital sinks to 25 or 20 per cent. 

M. Neymarck concludes his researches as follows :—The 
80 milliards of frances (3,200,000,000/.) which compose the govern- 
ment stock of the great countries of the world, form a colossal 
aggregate which excites much envy end covetousness. When 
examined, however, the main portion is discovered to be in the 
hands of humble and thrifty people, all tax-payers, all also electors, 


20 Bulletin de statistique et de législation comparée, février, 1895, p. 174. 
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who are wrongly regarded by a certain jealous and uneasy 
section of the democracy as public enemies; for this section 
entirely forgets that ‘capital is nothing less than the tangible 
evidence of an improvement in the condition of the people... . 
Doubtless capital does bring profit to the capitalist, but only by 
the labour which it initiates and which in turn reproduces it.’ 
There is no such thing as a vast financial feudal system controlled 
by a powerful plutocracy, but, on the contrary, a great financial 
democracy. 

To deal any severe blow to these private fortunes, great or 
small, would be to deal a serious blow to labour. LHvery fortune 
honestly gained is respectable, every fortune honestly employed is 
usesul, Any attempt to ruin the capitalist, the man of indepen- 
dent means (rentier), would prove the ruin of the working man, 
the wage-earner. 

In exactly the same proportion that these opportunities for 
placing and transferring personal property have developed in our 
country, and that government stock and ordinary and preference 
shares in great industrial undertakings have gradually come to be 
regarded as the favourite means of investing capital, the more 
democratic have these different institutions become, and the higher 
have wages ascended. 


111.—The Registrar-General’s Decennial Supplement, 1881-90. 
By Nort A. Humpureys, 


Tue Registrar-General’s weekly, quarterly, and annual reports 
deal with the current mortality and vital statistics of Eugland and 
Wales. At the close of each decennium, however, the Registrar- 
General issnes an elaborate and detailed supplement to his annual 
reports, dealing with the statistics of the ten years, comparing 
them with those for previous decennia, and discussing the influences 
of the changes on the duration of life, and the evidence they afford 
of improvement in the health-condition of the nation. 

The Decennial Supplement just issued relates to the ten years 
1881-90, and is the fourth thet has been published by the General 
Register Office. The decennial reports relating to the periods 
1851-60 and 1861-70 were written and compiled by the late Dr. 
William Farr, the latter of the two being regarded as the magnum 
opus of that eminent statistician. The report on the ten years 
1871-80 is among the best statistical work of Dr. William Ogle, 
who succeeded Dr. Farr as Statistical Superintendent in the 
General Register Office. Dr. John Tatham, who was appointed to 
succeed Dr. Ogle, on his retirement in 1893, is the author of the 
report just issued, and it is gratifying to be able to congratulate 
him upon his worthy contribution to the valuable series initiated 
by his two eminent predecessors. All the best features of the 


21 « Tes Questions Politiques et Sociales,’ par Michel Chevalier. (Extract from 
the Revue des Deux Mondes, 15th July, 1880.) 
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previous reports have been maintained, and in many respects 
distinct advance and improvement is in evidence, more especially 
in the elaborate correction of all local crude rates of mortality for 
the disturbing influence of the varying age and sex distribution of 
population. The value of the report, from an educational point 
of view, to medical officers of health in general cannot well be 
overrated. 

The report displays unmistakable evidence of satisfactory 
health progress in England and Wales during the ten years with 
which it deals. The annual death-rate in England and Wales was 
practically stationary during the thirty years 1841-70 at 22 per 
1,000, but under the influence of the Public Health Acts of 1872 
and 1875 a distinct decline of mortality was initiated, and in the ten 
years 1871-80 the mean rate fell to 21°27. The mean death-rate in 
the succeeding decade 1881-90, dealt with in the supplement just 
issued, further declined to 19°08. Following the example set by 
Dr. Ogle in the preceding Decennial Supplement, that now issued 
contains a new life table, based on the mortality statistics of the 
ten years 1881-90. This life table shows the true effect of the 
reduced mortality on tue mean duration of life among the English 
nation. Dr. Farr, in his Life Table (No. 3), based upon the 
mortality in the seventeen years 1838-54, calculated the mean 
lifetime, or expectation of life at birth, to be 39°9 years for males, 
and 41°9 years for females. According to Dr. Ogle’s table the 
mean duration of life had increased in the ten years 1871-80 to 
41°4 yearsfor males and 44°6 years for females; and Dr. Tatham 
shows by his new table that the duration of life in 1881-90 had 
further increased to 43°7 years for males, and to 47°2 years for 
females. Thus in about forty years nearly four years have been 
added to the mean lifetime of males, and more than five years to 
the mean lifetime of females. , 

It has frequently been pointed out that the increased mean 
duration of life due to the reduced death-rate in recent years is 
almost exclusively caused by the marked reduction of infant and 
child mortality, and of the mortality of young adults; and Dr. 
Ogle in his report for 1871-80 called attention to the fact that the 
death-rate both of males and of females above the age of 50 years 
showed an actual increase on the rates that had prevailed in the 
preceding decennium. Dr. Tatham, however, in his recent report 
is able to show that during the ten years 1881-90 this increase of 
mortality among males and females past middle life had ceased, 
and that the rates for males at each of the twelve separate age- 
periods were lower than those returned in the preceding ten years, 
with one exception, the age-period 65-75; and that the rates for 
females showed a decline at each age-period without exception. 
Dr. Tatham also calls attention to another aspect of the returns 
for 1881-90 in which they differ from those of the preceding ten 
years. The reduction in the rate of mortality in the recent 
decennium was slightly greater among males than among females ; 
whereas in the preceding ten years the decrease had been con- 
siderably greater among females than among males. 

The recent changes in the rates of mortality referred to the 
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twenty-four diseases, or groups of diseases, separately dealt with 
in the decennial supplement, are carefully examined and discussed 
by Dr. Tatham in his report. Among the diseases which in the 
latest decennium showed an increased mortality may be noted 
measles, diphtheria, heart diseases, cancer, and diabetes. Under 
most of the other headings a decline is shown which is most marked 
among the deaths referred to small-pox, scarlet fever, whooping 
cough, typhus, enteric fever, diarrhoeal diseases, and phthisis. 
The local mortality statistics of cancer and phthisis are analysed 
with much care, after correction for the disturbing influence of 
varying age distribution of the population, which throws a new 
light upon local cancer rates, the causation of which had apparently 
been previously to some extent misunderstood. The much debated 
question as to the reality of the increase in the recorded death-rate 
from cancer in recent years is not discussed in this supplement, 
and a satisfactory conclusion on this point is rendered exceedingly 
difficult by the constant and increasing efforts that have been 
made by the Registrar-General since 1881 to improve the material 
on which these statistics are based, by addressing special inquiries 
to the certifying practitioners whenever the medical certificate - 
of the cause of death is insufficient for satisfactory classification. 
As the direct result of inquiry in cases certified as due to “‘ tumour” 
a large number of deaths have, for instance, been referred to cancer, 
while it is impossible to estimate the additional number of deaths 
that have been certified to this disease through the indirect effect 
of these inquiries. Thus, while the number of deaths referred to 
cancer has undoubtedly increased rapidly in recent years, there is 
no means for determining how much of this increase is due to 
improved classification. The increase of cancer mortality has been 
much greater among males than among females, which is attributed 
to the fact that females suffer to a far greater extent than males 
from external cancer, which is much more easily diagnosed than 
cancer affecting the internal organs. | 

It should be stated that the volume recently issued is only 
Part 1 of the Supplement, and we are informed that Part 2 will 
be specially devoted to occupational mortality, which was one of 
the most valuable features of Dr. Ogle’s report on the statistics of 
1871-80. Before his retirement, and during the preparation of 
the report on the census in 1891, provision was made by Dr. Ogle 
for extended and more detailed statistics relating to the influence 
of occupation on mortality. Dr. Tatham’s analysis and report on 
the results of these statistics will therefore be included in Part 2 
of the Decennial Supplement, which will be anticipated with much 
interest. Part 2 will also include, there is reason to believe, 
a new healthy district life table, based upon the mortality 
statistics of those registration districts which in the ten years 
1881-90 showed the lowest mean annual death-rate. Dr. Farr’s 
Healthy District Life Table contributed to the “ Transactions of 
the Royal Society,” in 1859 was based upon the observation of 
about 5,000,000 years of life in sixty-three registration districts 
during the five years 1849-53. Since 1853 the rates of mortality 
have very considerably declined in the healthiest, as well as in 
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other, parts of England and Wales, and the results of this new 
healthy district life table will form a valuable standard by which 
the loss of life in the less favoured districts may be measured. A 
comparison of the two healthy district life tables will be full of 
interest. 





LV.—The London Census, 1896. 


Tue results of the first quinquennial census of London, taken 
on the night of 29th March, 1896, in accordance with Section 3 of 
the London (Hqualisation of Rates) Act, 1894, were published as a 
Parliamentary paper by the Local Government Board at the close 
of last session. Only a bare enumeration of the population is 
given, with no particulars as to age, sex, or birth place. The 
acccmpanying table gives the number of persons in the civil 
parishes compared with the census of 1891, but in any comparison 
of the census of 1896 with that of 1891 and with those taken 
earlier in the century it must always be borne in mind that the 
interval between the present census and its immediate predecessor 
only consists of five years, whereas all the other inter-censal 
periods have been decennial. 





Increase or Decrease. 





























1896. 1891. 
Number. Per Cent. 
PADDING TON oe bre soeee oot eee 124,506 117,816 | + 6,660 tie 
KENSINGEON | peace cmr erence 170,465 166,808 | + 4,157 a5 
FoLaam— 
Hammersmith 25..2.eoaoe, eee 104,199 97,239 | + 6,960 y2: 
Fulbameneu: oRete. nA ol S78 1. 91,639 | + 22,142 py ap 
OBPEABAY ¢.45-te iG ieeee 96,646 96,253 | + 393 O74 
St. George, HANOVER SQUARE— 
St. George, Hanover Square .... 79,967 78,364 | + 1,603 2°O 
St. Margaret and St. John . at ; 
the Evangelist, Westminter I Opes 22. Sai emits i’ 
Sloe elie Cues Yi. 5 aaa) eM Me 
West MINSTER Bites nse aks hous, 35,098 37,3812 | — 2,214 5°9 
ST. MARYUEBO NB eee... 141,188 142,404 | — 1,216 o°8 
HAM PSTEND®,..00,. ee ose 75,449 68,416 | + 7,033 10°3 
ST) PANCRAS 1B eae: ee 240,764 234,379 | + 6,385 2°7 
ISLINGTON acne. ae Ccodapaties ned 336,764 319,143 | + 17,621 5s 
Hacknry— 
Stoke Newimeton... ease. 33,485 30,936 | + 2,549 8°2 
: piers wane ssh ae st See NPE Meas ch 213,044 198,606 | + 14,438 Vie) 
T. GILES-IN-THE-FIELDS and mie ‘ 
Sr. GEORGE, Bloomsbury .... ets pee ta hag 39 
SLRANDAL 0. eae eee eee 24,811 27,421 | — 2,610 9°5 
HoLBorn 
Clerkenwell ....... ere Pre ae 66,202 66,216 | — 14 O° 
Bt. uukes onte Po savsad ouienestameenoneeteees 41,527 42,440 | — 913 Zan 
Rest of Holborn¥....-. eee 20,759 32,957 | — 2,198 6°7 
6°3 


Orry ‘or: Lon pont s..20.5.e ee 31,563 37,705 | — 6,142 16° 





London Census, 1896. 
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Tncrease or Decrease. 
1896. 1891. 
Number. Per Cent. 
DHOREDITOW  .2..cctss:s0-eeemeteence 122,358 124,009 | — 1,651 IZ 
BETH WAL GREEN .....5c0 eee 129,162 129,132 | + 30 rome) 
WHUCHORAPED — c....cc.ceten eats 78,676 75,008 | + 3,668 4°9 
St. GEORGE-IN-THE-EHAST .......,.... 47,506 45,795 | + 1,711 ey 
Pali CD SAD lk te, IMAI Sti hoo 8 58,305 57,376 | + 929 1°6 
Minn UND OLD TOWN aoe, 111,060 107,592 | + 3,468 32 
OED Rett Bee tie i 169,267 166,748 | + 2,519 rs 
St. Saviock, SoOUTHWARK............ 206,582 202,693 | + 3,889 19 
ST. OLAave, SOUTHWARK © ......00000 137,585 136,660 | + 925 o'7 
ANTS Ge a5, suck ccv cose meee 295,033 275,203 | + 19,830 pee 
W anpswortu— 
EEL OT ROA Se o.oo 05.5. vecaavex scone oes | 165,115 150,558 | + 14,557 9°7 
Clapham. ...... hor ihm Mi Dette ors 46,953 43,698 | + 3,255 ae 
Woandswortit ..........0tecn., 58,101 46,717 | + 11,384 | 244 
JANG Ck eee fc 20,566 Ledeen 25700. | 167 
Tooting Graveney  ...,..-sccoreser 7,306 5,784 1 + 1,522 2653 
RBI bela itRSS addns oachasseiee ee eae 54,3388 42.972 } + 11,366 26°4 
OOUETSOL D0 2 een e Cet oe 253,076 235,344 | + 17,732 a6 
RS BTN Wale co «dp casenavanace eee 175,774 165,413 | + 10,361 63 
EEE SOOM, (3 5<. c= scncccnee neem 103,873 94,335 | + 11,538 To 
BVVMCXOT: WilCUE cscs. 2sccscessoctedeor he Meats 116,494 107,324 | + 9,170 8°5 
Croyvon (part of) — 
OTIS Cimeisgsccthsn owen cyte ix een 21,308 20,375 | + 933 4°6 
Nov ATTACHED TO ANY UNION..... 536 471] + 65 | 13°8 
MOUNT au te eee. 4,433,018 | 4,232,118 } +200,900 | 4°7 





The group of districts in central London which have for along 


time been undergoing a decrease of population show a further 
continuation of this decline, with the exception of St. Pancras, 
St. George-in-the-East, and Stepney. Of these St. Pancras and 
Stepney both showed an increase during the decennia 1861-71 and 
1871-81, but a decrease during 188]-91, while St. George-in-the- 
Hast now appears on the lst of increasing districts of inner 
London for the first time for thirty-five years at least. All three 
of these districts border on the central area, and consequently the 
variations which they show for the last twenty-five years are 
inconsiderable. | Whitechapel, which showed an increase in 
1881-91 of 4°3 per cent., after declining 3°0 per cent. in 1861-71, 
and 6°8 per cent. in 1871-81, has more than maintained its rate of 
increase wish an additional rise of 4°9 per cent. 

The following tables show the changes in the last quinquenninm 
and the two preceding decennia (1) in those central districts in 
which the population fell off between 1891 and 1896, and (2) mm 
the remaining districts of Inner London, which show an increase 
during that period. In the central districts the total decrease 
since 1891 has been 19,085, or 2°8 per cent., having been 7°2 in 
1881-91 and 4°6 per cent. in 1871-81, while in the remaining 
districts the total increase has been 218,987, or 6°2 per cent. since 
1891, against 17°5 in 1881-91 and 29°3 per cent. in 1871-81. 
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Decrease per Cent. 
Districts in Central Area. 
1871-81. 1881-91. 1891-96. 
St. George, Hanover-square................ 4-2 10°4 0'4 
SW OstMMinsber 2: rieseac fcvemere einem dee zit 19°8 59 
Mary le bOn0 5.1) s.ssssecb--asteipenmteocesuacbeosere 2°7 81 08 
SEL Grileg hs: catecantereane pesnate tek Saceett catia 15°6 12°] 3:9 
SEATS. Wiis eavgecsvn tones Mivrpeaae Newnaeeae, easy 188 18°1 9°5 
FL OTRO 8%}... siecies treveruneonbactbeneceent waa ibearete vig 6°6 2°2 
Don don, City, 2.0: sasso0 4 -opetseacnguy eeeers sds. 323 25°5 16°3 
ShoreGiteh eccseyss.ctacsehoumaeavesieheesssthe seat 05 eye 13 











Other Districts of Inner 


Increase per Cent. 

















Other Districts of Inner 


Increase per Cent. 















































Shain 1871-81.| 181-91.| 1891-96. ae 1871-81.} 1881-91.| 1891-96. 
Paddington %....0.2..-.005+. 106 | +101 56 | St. Saviour, Southwark | 11:5 cw pt ke) 
Kensington osc] 35°6 1°9 2°5 | St. Olave 5 10°0 rs 0:7 
Wulhant Gee... doee ce (M40 8° 64%s) 15°4' | Hambeth -iher anne 21°8 i yi ee ho 
Chelsea, [5h ish tastes 24°6 | 92 0°'4 | Wandsworthl..............00..- 68°3 | 461 | 14°6 
Hampsteadt....3c.50-04..7 40°8 | 50°5 | 10°3 | Camberwell ...............04 OTD 26-10) 1 
ASLINGON GE sccs. Beeetvte| Ooo a2 O 5° 1 (Green wich )srfacsuseer ee 30°4 | 260 | 63 
FACk ny este citestestecatece AGO 23°14) P74 | Lewisham ......jsestte 42°2 | 30°0 | 12°2 
Bethnal Green ............ 5 pt Rea ee 0:0 | "Woolwich oii ie 10°2 | 32°8 | 865 
Whitechapel ................ —68 | 43 4D. 1 St. Pandvas* 1 2a e 67 | —o8 | 27 
Mile End Old Town....| 13°3 | 1°9 3°2 | St. George-in-the-East* | —1:9 | —2°9 | 3°7 
POPLAR sisssastpessneerncerseseere 345 | 6°5 To WG tepne y* nc isa acdsee | 15 |—2°0 | 16 

* Tn these districts the population decreased in the decennium 1881-91. 

V.—-Agriculiwral Returns of Great Britain, 1896. 

Tux Journal of the Board ef Agriculture for September, 1896, 
contains the following preliminary statement for the current year, 
compiled from the returns collected on the 4th June; the corres- 
ponding figures for the three previous years are also given. 
Detailed comparisons with 1894 and 1895 are shown in the second 
table :— 

Crops and Live Stock. 1896. 1895. 1894. 1893. 

Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 

Wihéati83:f ge Ge ete ee 1,693.957 1,417,483 1,927,962 1,897,524 
Barloyjcotikd.«qathee dere 2,104,764 2,166,279 2,095,771 2,075,097 
LEE RRA wee nae erry ates Sai OE 3,095,488 3,296,063 3,253,401 3,171,756 
Potatoes. in. ans x. suavanebc ager 563,741 541,217 504,454. 527,821 
Hay from clover & rotation grasses| 2,171,966 2,303,431 ay 21,004 2,047,008 

9) permanent pasture ‘......../..00. 4,938,722 4,760,889 4,852,442 4,270,480 
FLOP ayy sdctcincth ceca dee. cies Ree geo 54,249 58,940 59,535 57,564 
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Crops and Live Stock. 1896. 1895. 1894. 1893 
Rig No. No. No. Ma ‘ 
Cows and heifers in milk or in calf} 2,511,675 2,485,820 2,460,086 2,554,624 
Other cattle—2 years and above....| 1,365,057 1,431,525 FiS16, 672 1,580,242 
he 1 year and under 2 1,306,313 1,190,368 1,207,045 1,854,523 
- Under Ll yesr..s..+s60: 153 105537 1,246,623 1,153,210 1,211,287 
TOTAL OF CATTLE .........0. 6,493,582 6,354,336 6,347,113 6,700,676 
Ewes kept for breeding ..........0000. 9,925,587 9,663,129 9,668,002 10,128,676 
Other sheep—l year and above ....| 6,427,982 6,334,386 6,342,730 6,911,063 
rr Under, 1 -year..1:2.75 10,351,760 9,794,680 9,850,768 10,240,595 
ToTAL OF SHEEP ........... 26,705,320 .|.20,492,195 :| 25,861,500 27,280,334 
Sows kept for breeding..............008 393,729 415,210 351,119 808,722 
SEDER PIPS tA) HALEN AL LSE. then 2,485,072 2,469,221 2,038,907 1,804,803 
AP OPAT OPE IGS | s.cusecssmunes 2,878,801 2,884,421 2+390,026 2,113,530 
Comparisons with 1895 and 1894. 
Increase. Decrease. 
Crops and Live Stock. 
Over 1895. Over 1894, Under 1895. Under 1894. 
Acres. Per ent. Acres. Per cnt.} Acres. Per cnt. Acres. Per cit. 
Rh scar anperevodics 276,474} 19°5 — eas — — 234,005 | 1271 
ET ga an eiaeaiin beatinliiedoan ea — 8,993) o4 | GI,515) 2°38 — — 
eee enact reise eit Bn a5 —— — — | 200,575 | 61 || 157,913| 4°9 
BRE ALOOS.) -2..,<decaseecsedseasons: 22,024] 4°2 59,287 | 11°8 aS tay ee Ia 
meiiay from clover ...s.5...:.: Gas: — 50,062; 24 | 181,465, 5°7 — — 
: - pasture ........ == — —- =) | 122.167 |+..2°6- | 213,720 | ate 
I ss Soi Seas outst os odovere re ae — — 4,691} 8°0 5,286 | 8°9 
Number. Number. Number. Number. 
|S ay ee Rane 25,855 | 1'o 51,589 2°1 — — = — 
Other cattle— 
PPAR LOOVE <4. .00n0000.-2 ee = — _— 66,468} 4°6 |} 151,615] 10°o 
fand under’? .........« 115,945] 9°7 89,168) 7°3 — _— — _— 
Brorsl 005, shi eias 63,914) 51 || 157,327) 13°6 -- — = — 
Toray CaAtTTL®.:....: 139,246 | 2°2 146,469 | 273 — —_— a aie —— 
BE ee ec . 262,458| 27 || 257,585] 27] — | — — | — 
Other sheep,l and above} 93,596) 1°5 85,252 | * 1°3 — — — a 
: under 1 ....| 557,080] 5°7 || 500,992) 51 — --- — — 
ToraL SHEEP ........ 913,134] 3:5 || 843,829] 373 oe a — |*— 
Sele — — 42,610 | 12°! 21,4811 5°2 — oa 
BMPEDIEL PIP8.....0205.....cc0es0000. 15,851} 06 || 446,165) 21°9 —_ — esti <a 
TOTAL PIGS s...0...:- — == 488,775 | 20°5 5,630 | o'2 — — 





| WOT Ee Wes Se ee 
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VI.—WNotes on Heonomical and Statistical Works. 


Traité Théorique et Pratique d’ Economie Politique. Par Paul 
Leroy-Beaulieu. 4 vols.,8vo. 36frs. Paris: Guillaumin et Cie., 
1896. 

This systematic treatise of the illustrious French economist, 
extending to some three thousand pages, is, as its title proclaims, 
something more than an ordinary theoretical exposition of 
economic truths. It is enriched by numerous practical illustra- 
tions drawn from the personal experience of the author and other 
sources, modern and ancient, and, while reading it, one experiences 
a sensation of having a clearer understanding of some problems 
than had previously been enjoyed. Hven if this sensation be due 
in part to the personal and national characteristics of the writer in 
regard to the language employed, it is not by any means a mere 
sensation. The clearer insight gained is a permanent possession 
of the reader. 

We do not imply, in these phrases, that there is contained 
much that is new or unusual. In fact we failed to discover 
the differences between some of the views set forth by the author 
and those of, for example, certain groups of English economists 
with whom he believes himself to be in ar:tagonism. We have not 
space at our disposal to enter into great detail in this matter. We 
will content ourselves with a single example. We find it stated 
(vol. ii, p. 187), that: “Le théorie anglaise confond l’entrepeneur 
avec le capitaliste, le profit de l’un avec lintérét de l'autre.” We 
will merely say that we do not recognise in this a description of 
what is currently taught by English economists of repute in the 
present day. 

In another point, too, we conceive M. Leroy-Beauleu to be 
labouring undera delusion. We believe he has entirely misunder- 
stood the essential services of the mathematical method in this 
science. The utility of mathematics consists in the avoidance of 
‘many confusions and difficulties in the logical process of tracing 
the conclusions inevitably derivable from given premisses. The 
process of proof by particular instances, in which even the most 
wary may be led astray, may frequently be avoided by the use 
of general mathematical symbols. The mathematical economists 
do not profess to have determined, or to be able to determine, 
the precise form, for example, of the demand curve for any com- 
modity, thongh they may, to make clearer their method and 
conclusions, investigate what would be the results of some par- 
ticular assumed form. Our author quotes as an example of 
mathematical error the following: ‘‘ Value varies directly as the 
quantity demanded and inversely as the quantity supplied.” The 
truth intended to be expressed in this phrase is precisely explained 
by our author, and we must admit that the strict meaning of the 
terms employed makes the statement a palpable absurdity. But 
why use this as a foundation for the utter rejection of the mathe- 
matical method? The man of mathematics is precisely the man 
who would be careful not to use these terms where they could be 
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so understood. The non-matHematician is far more likely to 
employ this language because, being unfamiliar to him, the real 
import of what he is stating escapes him. The other objection to 
the mathematical method which is urged is “ La loi de substitution 
rend impossible lusage utile des mathématiques en Heonomie 
Politique.” We should require evidence of a very different order 
to induce us to assert that the mathematical method, in the hands 
of trained mathematicians, cannot render the greatest services to 
economic science. 

The author’s views have been set forth in many works, to 
which he refers frequently in the course of the treatise, and there- 
fore need the less to be recapitulated here. We think it worth 
while, however, to direct attention to his treatment of capital. 
He draws a useful and important distinction between saving and 
investment, the combination of which is needed for the production 
of capital. The consideration of the importance of the second 
operation is fruitful of a clearer understanding of some knotty 
points. Another short phrase appears to be of considerable 
importance, in which the productivity of capital is stated to 
consist in the fact that the time saved by the use of capital in 
production exceeds the time occupied in the production of the 
capital, and the excess is the precise measure of the productivity 
of the capital. This appears to meet some of the criticisms of 
Bohm-Bawerk of the productivity theories of interest. We may 
here note that the term interest is used in a sense which 
includes the allowance for the risk of any given investment. 
The probable productivity of the capital is given as the maximum 
limit of the rate of interest, which, it is asserted, must remain 
constantly below this limit, or the inducement to employ the 
capital would be lacking. But may we not note that the pro- 
ductivity to be considered is, in general, the combined produc- 
tivity of capital and ability (directing power)? In order to 
obtain an opportunity of exercising this ability and gaining the 
reward proper to its exercise, it is quite conceivable that the 
whole of the productivity proper to the capital itself, if we may 
conceive the separation made, may be sacrificed to the lender of 
the capital by the proprietor of the ability. 

We cannot follow the author through every section of his 
masterly work. The various departments of the subject, it is 
sufficient to say, receive adequate treatment, the functions of the 
State receiving perhaps the smallest proportional share, an arrange- 
ment not usual. Consumption, luxury, and such questions as 
insurance are more carefully dealt with than in most treatises. In 
addition to the table of contents at the end of each volume, there 
is an Annexe containing a careful index. 

One further observation we are impelled to make, and that is 
that we have been struck with the number of inaccurate statements 
relative to matters English contained in these volames. It is true 
that this is a common characteristic of French works, and appears 
to be largely due to the obtaining of such information at second 
hand. It is none the less to be regretted in such a work as we are 
considering particularly. We will specify a few instances to show 
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that onr complaint is not without reason. The Luddite riots are 
dated 1830, whereas the outbreak of 1816 seems to be referred to ; 
the number of shillings coined from a pound of silver is given as 
sixty-two, ‘‘jusqu’a nos jours,” instead of sixty-six, since 1816. 
The errors in regard to English bank notes are numerons: it is 
stated that restrictions on issue only exist in the care of associations 
of more than five persons, and that individuals are free to issue 
lank notes as they please. The withdrawal of small notes and 
the limitation of the Bank of England’s monopoly to a radius of 
65 miles from London, are given in historical order after the crisis 
of 1837-39; the suspension of the Bank Act in 1847 and 1857 is 
mentioned, but that of 1866 is passed over unnoticed. It is stated 
that banks of less than six partners could not take new partners 
without losing privileges of note issue as a result of the Act of 
1844; and the fiduciary issue of Bank of England notes is in one 
place given as 16,790,000/. In regard to America the rate of 
deposit by the national banks at the Treasury is given as 10 per 
cent. of the issues; we find that it is stated at 5 per cent. by 
Professor Dunbar in Palgrave’s Dictionary. The reform of the 
Hnglish poor law is assigned to 1832, the year of the appointment 
of the Commission whose inquiries led to the reform; the date 
given in one place is, however, 1825. Finally we may mention that 
our author displays no knowledge of the change in J. 8. Mill’s 
views on the wages fund doctrine subsequent to the publication of 
his Political Hconomy. 


L’ Economie de l’ Effort. Par Yves Guyot. 8vo., x + 320 pp. 
4frs. Paris: Armand Colin et Cie., 1896. 

The volume which bears the above title contains a series of ten 
Jectures delivered last year by the lively French politician and 
economist, whose work is tolerably familiar in England. The 
definition given of economic science includes under its scope value 
and exchange only. Important as these departments are, they do 
not cover the whole range of what is commonly understood as 
political economy, and is included within the scope of that science 
by some of the best writers both of the past and present. In the 
treatment of the subject this defect of definition is not seriously 
damaging to the work. The fundamental thesis of the course of 
lectures is that all economic progress is attained by economising 
effort. To obtain an equal result with less effort than formerly, or 
a better result with no more than the effort formerly required, this 
is the object constantly in view. Though intended to imply some- 
thing not very different, the impression produced on the mind by 
the phrase ‘‘ buy in the cheapest market and sell in the dearest,” is 
far more unfavourable than the motto here suggested (not for the 
first time) as a substitute. Government interference with industry 
_is condemned as increasing the effort necessary to attain a given 
result. Socialism, later on, measured by a like standard, is found 
wanting in the essential requisite of progress. It is hardly 
necessary to say that protection, when viewed in this light, is 
strongly condemned. ‘The various matters treated reccive illustra- 
tion and gain point by bringing facts to the support of theoretical 
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argument. Some popular misconceptions are thus readily dissipated. 
The paradoxical method of expressing some well known truths 
gives them a point which might easily be lacking otherwise. 
M. Guyot pushes to an extreme point the condemnation of inter- 
ference of public authorities in industrial matters, but he does 
show very clearly the dependence of progress on individual 
freedom of initiative, if we take as the ideal of progress the 
obtaining of the greatest possible useful result with the least 
possible expenditure of effort. 


Sunday Labour. Report of Ministry of Industry and Labour in 
the Kingdom of Belgium. Vol. i. Industrial Establishments (not 
including Mines and Quarries), 6503 -+ lxili pp. (Brussels, 1896 ; 
4frs.). 

Sunday labour in this Yellow Book is taken to mean any 
labour going on after midnight on Saturday and before midnight 
on Sunday. The Government, chiefly by means of its factory 
inspectors, inquired into (a) the number of workers so employed, 
(b) the nature of the work, (c) the frequency of its occurrence, 
(d) the length of it, and (e) the causes and conditions that give 
rise to it. Distinction is also made in the tables between constant 
and inconstant work, the former being of regular recurrence every 
Sunday, the latter coming fitfully and it may be on emergency. 
The system of shifts (travail par équipes) has been separately 
noted. The inquiry was applied to the establishments falling 
under the Act of 13th December, 1889, which was like an English 
factory Act, passed for the protection of women, children, and 
young persons (xiv). Hence, though the greater part (three- 
fourths) of all the industry in Belgium is believed to be embraced 
by it, it leaves out, for example, transport, except as an incident of 
manufacturing business. On the other hand it has been applied 
to many domestic and other industries which are not under the 
Act of 1889. Finally, the figures have been given not for all the 
establishments concerned, but for typical and representative cases 
(xiv) to the number of 1,459 (xxxix). The present (first) volume 
will be followed by a second, giving the results for mines and 
quarries, which have been obtained by the inquiries of the Govern- 
ment engineers. Neither inspectors nor engineers found any 
considerable difficulty in getting answers to their questions, 
though they had no compulsory powers (xv). 

Out of the whole number (1,459) of the concerns figuring in 
this report, no less than 946, or nearly 65 per cent., were found to 
employ Sunday labour, but in 763 cases the Sunday labour was of 
the intermittent or inconstant sort (xliv). As to the nature of 
the work done, in 675 (71 per cent. of the 946) of the concerns it 
was manufacture, in 500 repairing and cleaning, in 109 sur- 
veillance, dispatch, or carriage, the total (1,284) being higher 
than 946, because in many cases different kinds of work done in 
the same shop have been returned as if in different shops. 

The results as regards constancy and inconstancy, combined 
with the data as to the nature of the work done, are as follows :— 
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(a.) Constant .... 308 (out of the 946) are cases of manufacture. 
143 ¥ bs - repair and cleaning. 
74 7 rs surveillance, &c. 
(.) Intermittent 462 ie i manufacture. 
392 4 a repairs, Kc. 
41 3 . surveillance, &e. (xlv.) 


To get a basis for calculation by percentages, under the first 
head (constant) we have simply to take the numbers employed on 
Sunday and compare them with the numbers employed during the 
whole week. For the second head (inconstant or intermittent) the 
basis is found by a more complicated process. ‘‘ To obtain a result 
comparable with the former, we have substituted for the actual 
number of workers employed thus occasionally on Sunday a 
fictitious number of workers so calculated. We have looked for the 
number that would have to be employed regularly fifty-two Sundays 
in order at the end of the year to make the product of that number 
multiplied by 52 equal to the product of the actual number (d) of 
working Sundays by the actual number (n) of workers employed 
on these Sundays; we then find the fictitious number by modifying 


the actual number 7 in the proportion ;-. To calculate the 


52 
percentage of the workers employed on Sunday, it is enough then 
to take the product of the fictitious number of Sunday workers 
multiplied by 100 and to divide that product by the whole number 
(NV) of weekly workers.”’ (xvii.) 

In addition to the present volume and the volume on mines 
and quarries, the report will deal with associations, Sunday work 
in larve city shops (les grands magasins), and Sunday labour in 
Germany, Austria, Switzerland, and England (ix). 


Cosmic Hthics; or, the Mathematical Theory of Evclution. By 
W. Cave Thomas. 8vo., xxii +296 pp. 10s. 6d. London: Smith, 
Elder, and Co., 1896. 

The purpose of the writer of this work is to emphasise the 
importance of the mean in all departments of human life. One of 
his axioms appears to be that Nature always averages right. We 
are not quite sure what meaning we are to attach to the word right 
in this phrase, and fail to secure satisfactory enhghtenment from 
the pages of the volume. ‘The forty-three “‘ principia”’ which 
comprise the second chapter are curious though not very instrue- 
tive reading, especially where they deal with mathematical 
conceptions. For example, we find it stated that in the series 
1:2:4:8:16, &., “each antecedent term is the mean of its 
sequent,” and we might quote other equally curious expressions. 
Our author’s facts are also not quite up to date in at least two 
respects. He appears to be ignorant of the fact that, now nearly 
forty years since, Adams showed that it was necessary to introduce 
a correction into the calculation by which Laplace had arrived at. 
his conclusion as to the invariability of the sidereal day. In this 
case, however, the correction, though important, is net large, but 
in regard to all classes of measurements, physical and otherwise, 
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the author is clearly labouring under the delusion that the distri- 
bution about the mean is invariably a symmetrical one. We need 
not remind our readers that the contributions to the mathematical 
theory of evolution which have recently been made by Professor 
Karl Pearson are based on the lack of symmetry which is found in 
nature in regard to the frequency of occurrence of given measure- 
ments. We sre not prepared to accept the “mean” as the ‘‘ type”’ 
in the light of this work, the ‘““mode”’ as defined in Mr. Yule’s paper 
read Jast April before the Society being a far better representation 
of the type. This will, perhaps, not affect Mr. Thomas much, fcr 
the greater part of his work is devoted to extolling ‘the mean or 
moderate” in everything, and the “mean” in the precise sense of 
the term is only important in special chapters. Into his discourse 
on the importance of the mean in art, in architecture, in hygiene, 
in morals, and in education we do not feel it necessary to follow 
Mr. Thomas closely. We are not desirous of under-estimating the 
importance of moderation in each of these fields. We do not, 
however, conceive that the secondary title of the book is justified 
by its contents. 


Family Budgets: being the Income and Hapenses of Twenty-eight 
British Households, 1891-94, 8vo., 67 pp. 2s. 6d. net. London: 
P. S. King and Son, 1896. _ 

In the preparation of this collection of family budgets, the 
Economic Club has accomplished a most useful work. It has, 
moreover, set an example which it may be hoped will be followed 
by other investigators, singly or in groups, for the value of this 
material would be greatly increased if other material of a similar 
kind were made available for comparison with it. Hight of the 
budgets are from London, nine from provincial towns, eleven from 
rural districts. The average weekly expenditures dealt with range 
from 3s. 6d. for an old widow of 80 in a rural district of Surrey 
to 2/. 148. 85d. for a family of a man and wife with an infant, one 
servant, and the wife’s sister, living in Cambridge. There is also 
given an exceptional case of an income of 715/. per year. The 
accounts of the circumstances of the various families, which are 
prefixed to the tables of income and expenses, are full of interest and 
show vividly the kind of life led by the persons described in some 
instances. In other cases these statements are limited to a few 
lines. The ups and downs of life, the nature of the recreation in 
which working men indulge, or the lack of all recreation which 
they are compelled by poverty to endure at times, as well as the 
quantity and cost of their food, &c., are thus laid before us. The 
volume itself must be consulted to appreciate what we are here 
referring to. We cannot usefully summarise such material as is 
contained in this volume. We may content ourselves with noting 
that only twelve of the twenty-eight families record any expendi- 
ture on alcoholic drinks, only eight any on tobacco. As the 
compilers state, there are clearly Jacune in the information supplied 
them. <A study of what they have done, of the suggestions they 
make as to the useful purposes which such inquiries may serve, 
and of the methods they employed, may help some others favour- 
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ably situated for obtaining material of this class to contribute to a 
more complete and exact knowledge of the condition of our 
population. 


Highth Biennial Report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
‘Illinois, 1894, Second edition, 1896, 8vo. xxiii + 384 pp. 

The interest aroused by this report in its first edition has been 
so great that it was considered desirable to issue a second edition 
of 20,000 copies. ‘The opportunity for replying to some criticisms 
on the report has been seized in the introduction, and some changes 
have been made with a view to bringing out more clearly the 
results of the investigation to which 1t was devoted. 

Speaking generally, the purpose of the report is to set forth 
the mischief resulting from the system of taxation of general 
property in Illinois; to show how grossly unfair have been the 

-assessments made, particularly in under-assessment in the city of 

Chicago; and to propose remedies for the evils shown. The 
Bureau recommend the entire exemption of personal property from 
taxation. The system proposed is one of taxation in proportion to 
benefits, and the subjects for taxation indicated for the attainment 
of this end are (a) Corporate Monopoly Franchises ; (6) Ground 
Rents. Site value taxation in particular is urged ‘as attaining 
both these ends at once, and being, in other “alleged respects, 
desirable and effective. This form of tax being no new proposal, 
need not be discussed here, and we may merely state that the usual 
arguments in its favour are presented in the report with at least 
as much force as usually attends their statement. 

Quite apart, however, from the aim of the report and the 
proposals of the Bureau, there is an absorbing interest in the 
material of a statistical nature presented by the Bureau for the 
purpose of establishing its case. In providing evidence of assess- 
ments showing discrimination in favour of the wealthy and privi- 
leged classes, there is also provided material for elucidating the 
wealth and resources of Chicago and other parts of the State of 
Illinois. In contrasting the valuations for tax purposes of both 
real and personal property in Chicago, with their fair market 
value, material of a most valuable kind for the determination of 
the latter value is provided in considerable quantity. The progress 
of value of one of the most valuable sites in Chicago is traced 
from 1830 onwards. In that year, when the population of Chicago 
was fifty only, the value of the quarter-acre is given as twenty 

dollars. An estimate of the value of the site, and of the popula- 
tion of the city is given for each year down to 1894, when, with a 
population of a million and a half in the city, this quarter- acre had 
attained a value of a million and a quarter dollars. In the new 
edition some particulars of a yet more valuable site, with a value 
at the rate of over two million dollars for a quarter-acre are given. 
-In comparing the assessment of such valuable sites for tax purposes 
with those of ordinary farm land, it is shown that while the farms 
are assessed at somewhat more than one quarter of their real | 
value, these bnsiness sites are assessed at less than one seven- 
‘teenth of their value, and that assessment in proportion to value 
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‘would reduce the farm taxes to about one-fifth of their actual 


amount, while increasing the tax on the business site to about 


three times its present total. The examples of under-assessment 


of personal property in Chicago are very striking. The return 


of moneys of bankers, brokers, &c., for tax purposes on 


lst May, 1894, for Cook County was under $50,000. The State 


_auditor’s report shows that, on 5th June, 1893, there existed over 


one million dollars of net credit, and nearly nineteen million dollars 


_ of moneys, in only twenty-seven of the banks of Chicago. It is 


certainly difficult to account for such discrepancies as those of 


~ which this is by no means a solitary or exaggerated instance. We 


will quote two others: (1) Cook County, with a population of 
nearly 1,200,000, returned only 7,597 watches and clocks, or about 
one to every 157 persons. The whole State, with rather under 
4,000,000 inhabitants, returns only about 114 persons to each watch 
or clock. (2) The assessed value of saloons and eating houses 
in Cook County when compared with the number of licences for 


_ saloons alone in the city of Chicago shows an average valuation of 


less than $2 fur each saloon. 

In no part of the State does it appear that the assessments 
approach the true values of the property assessed, but the greatest 
degree of under-assessment is shown in the wealthiest parts of 


_ the wealthy city of Chicago. The elaborate tables illustrating 


this thesis from many different points of view will repay careful 
study even by those who have no sympathy with or interest 
in the proposals of the Bureau for tax reform. 


Ubersichten der Wellwirthschaft. Begriindet von Dr. F. X. von 


- Neumann-Spallart, fortgesetzt von Dr. Franz von Juraschek. 


Berlin.) 
The new edition of this useful work of reference, the first parts 


~ of which appeared in 1890, is at last completed. The earlier 


numbers appeared with the notification that the work was to be 
completed in thirteen to fifteen monthly parts; but this antici- 


‘pated result has not been attained, the numbers now issued 


being the sixteenth and seventeenth, and appearing nearly six 


‘years after the first. The delay in ‘publication affords the 


advantaze of later information on the subjects dealt with in 
the more recent parts, for, while the first part gives figures 
only to 1889, the facts contained in the seventeenth part are 
brought down to 1894, and, in some cases, 1895. 

The sixteenth part, after completing the account of shipping, 
begun in the previous part, contains an article dealing with the © 
commerce of the world, the total value of which is given at 
68,291 million marks for 1894, a decrease of nearly five thousand 
million marks on the maximum figures of 1891. It is interesting 
to note that, of the total excess of imports over exports of five 
thousand million marks in 1893, the United Kingdom accounts for 
3,800 millions. America, Asia, and Australia have each an excess 


-ot exports, Africa a small excess of imports of 100 million marks, 


and Enrope an excess of imports of 6,200 millions, the total of 


European commerce being about 44,600 millions. 
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A further comparison of the proportion of the world’s trade 
falling to different countries shows that in 1894 England had 18-7 
per cent. as against 19°6 per cent. in the period 1886-90, while 
Germany had 10°! per cent. as against 10°2, France 8:2 as against 
g‘5, and the United States of America 9'1 per cent. as against 9°6 
per cent. The sixteenth part concludes with a general index to 
the whole work. 

The seventeenth part deals with various phases of industrial 
development. Evaluations of the total mcome, resources and 
capital at the disposal of the inhabitants of several of the chief 
countries of the world now and formerly are given. The changes 
in the production and comsumption of some of the most important 
commodities are stated. The course of prices, wages, discount 
rates, capital issues, &ec., are traced. Strikes and lock-outs, emi- 
eration, marriage and birth-rates, suicides and pauperism, occupy 
another chapter, and the work is closed by a few pages of general 
reflections on the material here passed in review. 

The completion of the new edition of Neumann-Spallart’s 
valuable work will be welcomed by that large circle of students 
who have profited by the convenient form in which it presents 

indispensable information on a wide range of important subjects. 


Allgemeines Statistisches Archiv. Herausgegeben von Dr. Georg 
von Mayr. Vierter Jahrgang, II Halbband. Tibingen, 1896. 

The contents of this number of the Statéstisches Archiv 
maintain the customary level of interest and importance. Of 
articles, that of Dr. von Mayr, urging the necessity for a yearly 
‘international report on the movements of population, and dis- 
_ cussing the essential requisites for real usefulness of such a series 
of returns, is perhaps the most important. 'To deal with the mass 
of returns specified, a new International Bureau of Population 
Statistics would be needed, and Dr. von Mayr pleads for a move- 
ment towards the establishment of such a bureau on the part of 
_ the International Statistical Institute. For further particulars of 
this proposal, and for the arguments in its favour, we must refer 
to Dr. von Mayr’s article itself. 

The collection of statistical material in this number includes 
some of considerable interest. ‘The first is a considerable paper 
dealing with mortality of orthodox Russians. Among the results 
given we may note that one-half of the males born die before 
reaching their tenth birthday, while the females are not similarly 
reduced till the eighteenth year of life, according to the records of 
the years 1867-90. Other articles deal with the sexes of twins, the 
preliminary results of the 1895 census in Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
in Germany, and in Luxembourg, strikes in the United States and 
other subjects. | 

This number also contains a part of Dr. von Juraschek’s 
article on International Trade, which, in a somewhat abbreviated 
‘form, occurs in the Ubersichten der Weltwirthschaft, and to which 
we have referred in noticing the last numbers of that publication. 
. From an article on statistics of suicides, by Dr. von Mayr, we see 
that, comparing .the years 1891-94 with the ten years 1881-90, 
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suicide is on the increase in nearly all the countries from which 
returns are examined, Switzerland, Norway, Denmark, and Spain 
alone of twenty-four countries named showing decreases, and these 
decreases being very small in tle cases of Switzerland and 
Denmark. The comparison of returns from eleven States show 
that June or May is the month of the most numerous suicides, 
December as a rule that of the least numerous. In. this last 
respect, however, there are instances of minima in January, 
February, and even in November. 


Statistical and Economical Articles in Recent Periodicals. 


Unitep Ktnapom— | 

Heonomic Jowrnal. June, 1896 — Meetings of the British 
Heonomic Association. Ireland’s place in the Financial 
system of the United Kingdom: C.F’. Bastable. Agricultural 
Co-operation in Ireland: Rev. T. A. Finlay. The burden of 
small debts: Helen Bosanquet. The Swiss house industries: 
W. H. Dawson. 

Lconomic Review. July, 1896—Thomas Hughes and Septimus 
Hansard: J. M. Ludlow. The Rights of the Individual: 
Rev. H. Rashdall. Socialism and Social Politics in Austria: 
Rev. M. Kaufmann. Some Statistics of Middle-class Hx- 
penditure: H. Grubb. The Agricultural Banks Association— 
I. A Vindication: H. M. Leman. II. A Rejoinder: H. W. 
Wolff. 

Statistical and Social Inquiry Society of Ireland. Journal. 
August, 1896—The fluctuating character of modern employ- 
ment: C.H. Oldham. A Suggestion for the removal of Taxes 
on Litigation in Ireland as a condition of the reduction of the 
Judicial establishment: A. W. Samuels. Further details as 
regards Foreign legislation on behalf of destitute and neglected 
children: Miss Rosa M. Barrett. The want of industrial and 
practical education in Irish national schools: C. Dawson. 


Unirep Stares— 

Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Scvence— 

July, 1896—Principles of Sociology: L. F. Ward. Fusion 
of Political Parties: D. S. Remsen. Pennsylvania Paper 
Currency: C. W. Macfarlane. Railroad Pooling: M. A. 
Knapp. 

September—Growth of the French Canadian Race in America: 
J. Davidson. Financial Procedure in State legislatures: 
EH. L. Bogart. The Union Pacific Railway: J. P. Davis. 
Uncertainty as a factor in production: H, A. Ross, 

Journal of Political Economy. June, 1896—Credit Devices and 
the Quantity Theory: H. Parker Willis. Factory Legislation 
for the protection of Women and Children in ltaly: BR. B. 
@Ajano. Transportation on the Great Lakes: G, Tunell. 
Subjective and Exchange Value: H. W. Stuart, 
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Unitep States—-Contd. 

Political Science Quarterly. Fune, 1896 — Federal Railway 
Regulation: H. T. Newcomb. Party Politics and Finance: 
H. Cary: The Gold Reserve: I’. Fetter. Free Coinage and 
Prosperity: J. B. Clark. The Colonial Corporation. I: 
H. L. Osgood. Seebohm’s Tribal System in Wales: W. J. 
Ashley. 

Yale Review. August, 1896—The Standard of living of American 
working men: HH. Levasseur. Government .Publications ; 
W. F. Willoughby. A Social Reformer of the 15th Century : 
F. Goodrich. International Bimetallism: H. W. Farnam. 
Land Tenure among the Negroes: P. Dillingham. 


France— 
Annales de V Heole Libre des Sciences Politiques, July, 1896—Les | 
Colonies Anglaises de la céte occidentale d’ Afrique: Noufflard. 

Lia suppression des octrois et les impéts directs des communes 

aux Pays-Bas: J. Seydoux (concluded). La Politique Fran- 
eaise dans lIndo-Chine: Annam: J. Silvestre. Hxpéditions 
coloniales et Finances publiques: J. Wilhelm. 

Journal des Hconomistes, L596— 

July—Un devoir social: H. de Vari Lgny. La véritable situa- 
tion des Sociétés Frangaises de secours mutuels: DL. de Goy. 

August—ti' lronie des Faits et le Protectionnisme: Yves Guyot. 
Le mouvement agricole: G. Fouquet. 

September—es travaux parlementaires de Ja Chambre des 
Députés: A. Iiesse. la courbe de Ja répartition de Ja 
Richesse: G. Frangots. L’émigration de la population des 

campagnes dans les villes: I’. Leveson:Gower, 
-Journal de la Soctété de Statesteque dz Paris, 1896— 

July—Intinence des crises commerciales sur l’état économique 
(concluded in September number): CO. Juglar. Le Morcelle- 
ment des valeurs mobiliéres, les salaires, la part du capital 
et du travail (concluded in next number): A, Neymarck. 

Axgust—Statistique des médecins étrangers vivant a Paris 
(1891): Dr. J. Bertillon. Nationalité, (Rapport sur la Statis- 
tique des Naturalisations frangaises, 1890-94.) Chronique 
des banques, changes et métaux précieux: P. des Hssars. 5 

' September—Tableaux statistiques des habitations dans la 
Grande Bretagne en 1891: R. de la Grasserve. Le placement 
eratuit par les bureaux municipaux a Paris: H. Charbonnel. 

La Réforme Sociate, 1896. Nos.— | 

12. Le Socialisme dans les colonies Australiennes: P. Leroy- 
Beaulieu. L’Impodt sur le revenu dans le Budget de 1897: 

0. Preot. 

13. -L’Idéalisme en Economie politique: D. Cochin. La Société 
d’économie sociale et les Unions en 1895-96: A. Delaire. 

14. La Décentralisation et ses differents aspects: G. Picot. 

_ le troisiéme congrés de Patronage 4 Bordeaux: H. Joly. 

15. Le chédmage dans .quelques industries Parisiennes : 

_ EF. Honoré. Trois idées directrices du mouvement du crédit 
populaire: LH. Rostand. . 
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France—Contd. 
tevue @’ Heonomie Polrtique, 1896. ipa Dar nouvelle 
loi sur les mines en Roumanie: M. Lambert. Le Socialisme 
en Suisse: I’. Berghoff-Ising. Notes et statistiques sur la 
question monétaire: G. Frangois. 


GeRMANY— . 

Archiv fir Soziale Gesetzgebung und Statistik. Band ix, Heft 1 
und 2, 1896— Die Frage des Arbeitsnachweises in Brankraeh: 
BR, Jay. Das banonhehe Erbrecht in Gesetzgebung und 
Litteratur der jungsten Zeit: M. Hainisch. Das “Probie der 
Arbeitslosigkeit in Hngland: H. Loew. Beitriige zur Kenntnis 
der eldgemeinschaft a Sibirien: A. Kaufmann. 

Jahrbuch fur Glesetzyebung, Verwaltung, Sc., Heft 3, 1896— 

Die Epochen der Getreidehandelsv erfassung ‘and -politik : 

G. Schmoller. Die Moskau- Vladimirsche Batniwollndestre 

(to be continue’): G. v. Schulze-Gaevernitz. Versammlungs- 

und Vereins-. Polizei im Konigreich Bayern: J. Grassmann. 

Stanton Coits Nachbarschaftsgilde und die sociale Theorie: 

v. Kap-herr. Die klassische National6konomie und ihre 

Geener: W. Hasbach. Die Arbeiterverhaltnisse der Hisen- 

. und Stahlhiitten-Industrie Grossbritanniens: W. zur Nteden. 
Die Geld-- und Bankfrage in den Vereinigten Staaten: C. J. 

Fuchs. Die Streitfrage der Abkurzung ier Arbeitszeit im 

Handelsgewerbe: v. Hottenburg. 

Fahebilcher | fiir Nationaldkonomie und Statistik. 1896— 

~ June—Das osterreichische Gewerberecht und seine batiested 

hende Reform: &. Kobatsch. Der Gesetzentwurf itiber die 
Reform der preussischen Handelskammern: ft. van der 
Borght. Kosten der Betorderung von Getreide und Sinken 
der Getreidepreise seit 1870: H. Soetbeer. Japan und die 
Silberentwertung: J. Wern:cke. 

July—Die Innungs-Hnquéte: W. Stieda. Die Ergebnisse der 
preussischen Hinkommen- und Hreanzungssteuerseit 1892-93: 
W. Schultze. HEntwickelung und Lage der deutschen 

-Gerstenkultur und des deutschen Aussenhandels in Gerste 
-und Malz wahrend der Jahre 1851-95: W. May (continued 
an next number). 

August—Preisbildung und Fortscbritte in der Her stellung der 
Waren: F’. Schotte. Die Heimarbeit in der Gowebxiid were 
von Liittich und dessen Umgebung: A. Swaine. 

September—Die wirtschaftliche Bedeutung von Sibirien: C. 
Ballod.. Das Borsengesetz: A. Hndemann. Die Lage der 
Landwirtschaft in Bayern: J. Goldstein. Indien und die 
Silberentwertung: J. Wernicke. Die Sparkassen in England: 
H. W. Wolff. 

Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Staats- und Volkswirtschaft. Band v, 
Heft 2—Entstehen und Werden der physiokratischen Theorie: 
A. Oncken. Die soziale Metaphysik: G. Fiamingo. Die 
Arbeiterberufsvereine in Deutschland und ihre gesetzliche 
Regelung: K. Frinkenstein. Beitrige zur Geschichte des 
Soz.alisuuus und des Kommunismus FH. Dielzel. 
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GrermMany—Ceontd. oe 

Zeitschrift fiir d’e gesamte Staatswissenschaft. Heft 3. 1896— 
Die Ausschliessung der verheirateten Frauen aus der Fabrik: 
R. Martin. Der kommunale Arbeitsnachweis in der Schweiz: 
EH. Laur. Das menschliche Glick und die soziale Frage: 
Prof. von Schubert-Soldern. 

Vierteljahrshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs, 1896. Heft 3— 
Die amtliche Arbeiterstatistik in Oesterreich. Zur Statistik der 
Preise (in Paris und Amsterdam, 1886-15). Hrnte-Statistik 
des Deutschen Reichs ftir 1895-96. Die Zoll- und Steuer- 
Straffalie im LHtatsjahre 1895-96. Die Klembahnen in 
Deutschland. 


AUsTRIA— 
Statistische Monatschrift, 1896— 

May—Der Clearing- und Giro- Verkehr in Oesterreich-Ungarn 
und im Auslande: H. Rauchberg. Die Bewegung der ~ 
Getreidepreise in Oesterreich im Solarjahre 1895. 

June—Das Wachsthum des Territoriums, der Bevolkerung 
und des Verkehres von Wien, 1857-94: F. v. Juraschek. 
Zur Reform der Statistik der Giiterbewegung auf den Oster- 
reichischen Hisenbahnen: EH. Riesenfeld. Die Lohnverhalt- 
nisse der industriellen Arbeiter in Schlesien: L. Schiller. 


ITaLyY— 
Guornale degli Hconomisti, 1896— 

July— La base agronomiea della teoria della rendita: G.Valentv. 
I dazi fiscali e 1 consumi: A. Contento. la circolazione in 
Italia—Difetti e rimedi: DL. Sbrojavacca. 

August--Di alcuni punti oscuri della demografia: R. Benint. 
Valutazione dell’ Imposta di Ricchezza Mobile: J. 
Gagliardi. a produzione laniera ed i dazii d’ importazione : 
LL. Fontana. 

Scptember—La ragioneria come scienza sociale ed economica : 
CO. Ghidigia. La base agronomica della teoria della 
rendita: G. Valenti. Supplemento. Indice alfabetica del 
saggio di bibliografia economica italiana (1870-90): A. 
Bertolint. 


SwITZERLAND— 

Journal de Statistique Sudsse, 1896. 2nd Quartal-Heft—Die 

_ Fabrik-Wolnhauser in der Schweiz. Technische Grundlagen 
zur Aufstellung der Bilanzen fiir die Pensions- und Hiilfskassen 
von Hisenbahngesellschaften: C. Kihm. Statistik der Todes- 
falle in Bern in der zehnjaihrigen Periode 1881-90, mit 
vergleichender Beriicksichtigung der Periode 1871-80: W. Ost. 
Vorliufige Ergebnisse der eidg. Viehzihlung vom 20 April, 
1596. 





——————————————— 





1896.] meces 


VIL.— Quarterly Inst of Additions to the Library. 


Additions to the Library during the Quarter ended 15th September, 1896, 
arranged alphabetically under the following heads:—(a) Foreign 
Countries ; (b) India and Colonial Possessions ; (c) United Kingdom 
and ws Divisions; (d) Authors, &c.; (e) Societies, &c. (British); 
(f) Periodicals, éc. (British). 





: By whom Presented 
Donations. (when not purchased), 


(a) Foreign Countries. 
Argentine Republic— 


Comercio Exterior Argentino. Afio 1896. No. a The) Directo Geren 


Importacion y Exportacion de los primeros trimes- a GesGeciepine 


Pres Ge l6dp ¥ | SOG FOV serccpees cots sctoeccssecsonncosoreroese 
Buenos Ayres (City)— 
Annuaire Statistique de la Ville. V* année, 1895. 


DAB OVO: cc. necaces een mans ee aarorret tact sareoerk ooh The Municipal Sta- 
Monthly Return of Municipal Statistics. (Current tistical Bureau 
MUA DOLE). sc2s.500sttsree eattheceeeie ese Oeseets sdvedesedsosuscesoresecesen: 


Austria-Hungary— 

Ackerbau-Ministeriums. Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir] The Minist f 
1895. Heft 1. Statistik der Ernte des Jahres $ inistry 0 
1895. Diagrams, &e. 8vo. 

* Austria.” Archiv fiir Gesetzzebung ‘und oie The Statistical Des 


Agriculture 


auf den Gebieten der Gewerbe, des Handels und partment, Ministry 
der Schiffahrt. (Current numbers.) BVO. reseenseseseee: of Commerce 
Ausweis tiber die monatl. Durchschnittspreise ef tre Central Statisti« 


Weizen, Korn, Gerste, Hafer, und Mais in Markt- mee 
cal Commission 


orten.. (Current numbers.) Sheets  .......,...cccosceseeee 
Consulats-Behérden. Jahresberichte der k. und k. } 
ésterr.-ungar. (Current numbers.) 80. ........cc8 | The Statistical De- 
Handel. Statistische Ubersichten betreffend den} partment, Ministry 
auswartigen, des dsterr.-ungar. Zollgebiets. (Current of Commerce 


monthly numbers, and for the first half of 1896)... 
Oesterreichisches Statistisches Handbuch fir 1895. ) 
Rechtspflege. Ergebnisse der Civilrechtspflege fir 

ToS UNS OI) apaihaee prensa ARR nora hee i eee 
Sanitaétswesens. Statistik der, fiir 1898. Fol............. e 
Sparcassen. Statistik des, fiir 1893. Fol... eee 
Statistische Monatschrift. (Current numbers) ............ 
Unterrichts-Anstalten. Statistik der, ftir 1893-94. } 
Hungary. Auswirtiger Handel der Linder der] The R. Hungarian 

Ungarischen Krone im Jahre 1895. 40. wees Statistical Bureau 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. UHauptresultate der Volks- ) 

zihlung in Bosnien und der Herzegovina vom | 

22 April, 1895, nebst Angaben tber Territoriale + 

Eintheilung, éffentliche Anstalten und Mineral- | 

sate here Seksy AOL MP ROU si etast ce stescoc certs pate ee a 
Briinn— 

Die Gemeinde—Verwaltung der Landeshauptstadt 

Brann in der Zeit 1804-95. Bv0.:.2:.2..cscc0s0c0 oeeereon 

Statistischer Wochenbericht ... der Landeshaupt- 
_ stadt Briinn. (Current weekly numbers) age . 

vague. Bulletins hebdomadaires et trimestriels de la . : 
' ville de Prague et des communes - faubourgs. PE eo Ee 

(Current numbers) .........sssseee «elie Perrateas Pa J 





The Central Statisti- 
cal Commission 


The Statistical Bu- 
reau 


The Burgomaster 


tistical Bureau 
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Donations. | By whom Presented 


(when not purchased). 


(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 


Belgium— 
- Annuaire Statistique de la Belgique. 25° année, 1895. | The Bureau of Gene 
OVO. ahdeosnaicecnaAietoas regina amemetam manag Sete eece aces ak.csSneauaegs ral Statistics 


rendu des opérations et de la situation de la Caisse. son, K.C.M.G., 
Année d BOD sols | Diae rams o.c..s.te.sccececsccevessesnceness C.B. 

Commerce spécial de la Belgique avec les pays 
étrangers en ce qui concerne les principales mar- | The Bureau of Gene- 


Caisse générale d’Epargne et de Retraite. . Ca. | Sir Rawson W. Raw- 


chandises. Bulletin mensuel du.. (Current num- ral Statistics 

Tet.) Cbs roe ee ee ee ins casdhac sctle eee aoeboeeen ; . 
Mines de Belgique. Annales des, année 1896. Tomei, | The Administration 
->livraisons 1—3. Plates, 8vo. ...... at of Mines 


Travail. Revue du Travail publiée ‘par ‘POffice du a 
lve année. (Current monthly numbers.) 8vo. .... 

Travail du Dimanche. Vol.i: Belgique. Etablisse- 
ments industriels (non compris les mines, miniéres, | The Belgian Labour 
et carriéres), Tableaux Statistiques. 8vo. 1896... Ae Department 

Travail. Rapports annuels del’ Inspection du Travail. 
1@e année (1895), Tome i. Rapports de l’admini- 
stration centrale. -.Plates,; BVO. 22.2 iAse.-veneete ances J ; . 

Brussels. Bulletins hebdomadaires et trimestriels de ; 
statistique démographique et sanitaire. (Cane | Dr. E, Janssens 
MUTED OLS) noeitevenecieo bon Weecioietdetitecsiarertes sci aah Meanie 








Bulgaria— 
Mouvement commercial avec les pays étrangers. ) 
_ Mouvement de la navigation par ports. Prix | 
- moyens dans les principales villes. (Current monthly dae he Statistical Bu- 


Mav Derey ble! SV G5 cok. cet Reet f  reau 
Mouvement de la Population dans la Principauté | 
pendant BOS 4 PBLO Ls ri eck wosses eede-oe Vepemuaieiccuren atau J 
China— 
Customs Gazette. Oct.—March, 1895-96. 4to. 0... Sin! eR ahevt ior art 
Trade Returns and Tr ade Reports for 1895, Parts 1 "B meat OM G ed 
Ce bey Pamerc irc Mpaadnehen Mey.” Iiaenaries ery One ats 9 Mme liege Ns WS seis A val ebook 
Denmark— 


1e Danish Political 


Nationalékonomisk Tidskrift, 1896. (Current numbers) { fei ne Scot 


Egypt— 
Commerce extérieur. Bulletin mensuel du. (Current } ; 
NUM DELS) 5 c.5snsciecererfeneeatee atk hae od sacstr ast RE tateyaeks | . . 
Commerce extérieur de l’ Egypte pendant 1895... \ see Nei eeat Ck 
“Douanes. Administration des, Rapport du Directeur | Seek 
Général sur |’Exercice de l’année 1895 .......sececeee J 


Dette Publique. Compte-Rendu des Travaux de la 
Commission de la, pendant 1895. 20° année. 8vo.| The Ministry of 


Finances. Compte général de l’administration des, Finance 
pour lExercice 1895 eS Ot tae cuit vig a... eee fi 
Postes Egyptiennes. Administration des, Rapport 
sur l’Tixercice: 189i oS v0. samuetts ere at Sica leae ; The Post Office 
Postal Guide. Egyptian, No. 16, May, 1896. 8vo. 


Sanitaires, &c. Bulletin hebdomadaire del’ Administra- | The Health Depart 
tion des Services. (Current numbers) > «0... sss . ment. 
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Donations—Contd. - 





By whom Presenied 


Donations. (when not purchased). 


SSS ee 


———. 


(a) Foreign Gormerisa Contd. 
Egypvt— Conid. 
Bulletin de l'Institut Egyptien. (Current numbers) .... The Institute 


ph oe 


2 Egyptian Statistical Tableau for 1895. Sheet... ww... Messrs. Moss and Co. 
France— 
Agriculture. Bulletin du Ministére de I. Année | The Ministry~ of 
eiSoo. (Current NUMPEEEae csr cfegsesesbsseng-ccere eee: bace J Agriculture 
Commerce de la France. Documents Statistiques. Piditees 
(Corre monthly mums bers aie scctse.500sveapscsecbubcs<ben.0.x. 
pee Ministére des. Bulletin de Statistique et The Ministry of Fi 
le Législation comparée. (Current monthly num- ieee 
; gid? 1) Lao Se Oe ESE ee ee ee a 
Travail, Office du— 
; Bulletin. (Current monthly numbers.) 8vo. ........ 
| Répartition des Salaires du personnel ouvrier dans | The French Labour 
: les manufactures de l’Ktat et les compagnies de Department 
: ebemims defers “SVG, BEG QOd sia sescsnccince Sebel es vex: 


Statistique et de’ Legislation comparée. Table Pew orks 


Travaux Publics. Ministére des, Bulletin met The Ministry of Pub- 
des matiéres, vols. i & xxx. (Annges 1880- 94.)... 


‘Eeonomiste Francais. (Current weekly numbers) Bib, The Editor 
Journal des Economistes. (Current monthly num- 

TIES No ai mest SE: Be) 8 Seal te 
Monde Economique. (Current weekly numbers) ............ rr 


Polybiblion. Revue Bibliographique Universelle. Par- 
ties Littéraire et Technique. (Current monthly } The Editor 





PSRPUL EYL GTS) cakes erate. fae I hate SAT Ak Ca aco Suh heen dies 
‘Réforme Sociale. (Current numbers) SPS Se Ree - 
Rentier. Journal Financier Politique, (Current 
COUT EY eat Wee oy ane 9) eye ae ag 
Revued’ Economie Politique. (Current monthly num- 
SP Ris ieee ge ian ae 5 2 9 oea. tl SA Mth we Me ie SEN RN 2? 
Revue Géographique internationale. (Current numbers) i: 
Sieg ee eee aS? | the Tapitation 
Musée Social. Circulaires. (Current numbers ) 4to. 
DS Dae ata NR Baca eet est RNs an Merete eh ssay chosen y 
Société de Statistique de Paris. Journal. Loa Phe Sbeict 
BROIL Me TiAl ADELE ) A, cepesneees gibi socby creesss anobapeereneralfadne cxnen y 
i. Germany— A 
Gesundheitsamtes. Verdffentlichungen des Kaiser- | The Imperial Health 
i Mohen, » Nos. 1-26, Ryo. ch BIG Encik <ssoernnoosongmaszscan ses Bureau 
“4 Handel, Auswirtiger, des deutschen Zollgebiets im ] 
: Jahre 1895. Theil 1, Auswiitige Handel nach | 
me Menge und Werth der Waaren-Gattungen... 4to. 
t Handel des deutschen Zollgebiets. Mounatliche Nach- The Imperial Statis- 
i ~ weise tiber den Auswartigen. (Current numbers)... RNG pels 


Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich, 


17* Jahrgang, 1896. --Maps, Sv0.-rseccie..ccesecstsececetes 
Vierteljahrshefte zur Statistik des Deyecned Reichs. | 

Pera BOG.\ Hett.ds “ALO. .i.-..0coos0srssnnesanpaaceatenetor ) 
Prussia— 


> Staatshanshalts - Etat, 1874, 1877-78, 1878-79,| The War Office, 
1880-81 to 1886- 87. 10 Rein 1 LOL, - cosgerernenssansiagsoses London 
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By whom Presented 


Donations. : (when not purchased). 





(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Germany— Contd. 
Prussia—Contd. ; 
Zeitschrift des k. preussischen statistischen Bureaus. | The Royal Prussian 
WV tertel jalrshe ttre SO mice ere teecsstee-ccescomcsencsserrosees Statistical Bureau 
Saxony— a 
Kalender und Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir 189 
Zeitschrift des k. sichsischen statistischen Bureaus, } Au egee 
1895;  FLOS be en GON sce ccscs-casanecobecessssown conoeon 
Berlin— 
Die Arbeiter-Kranken-Versicherung in Berlin im 
Jahre 1895. Fol. 


Die Berliner Volkszéhlung von 1890. Heft 2. 4to. ome Manica 
Eheschliessungen, Geburten, Sterbefalle, und Wit- | Maia 
terung. (Current weekly and monthly numbers) ) 
Dresden— 
Mitteilungen des Statistischen Amtes der Stadt 
Dresden: Janreane 5, 1895 2% nckeuseraee ee ie Statistical ae 
Monatsberichte des Statistischen Amtes der Stadt. reau 
(Curren tanuin bers )ii.8iia.t cree teercr amet merereieerss: 
Frankfort— 
Handelskammer zu Frankfurt am Main, Jahres- 
Derichtsrur So S¥Oc ne tein eocccesteome terrace The Chamber of 
Mittheilungen aus der Handelskammer. (Current Commerce 
TLE ETS) secvases toes oestrone ssa stonsusc-tecssaccactees ttsoreeeee ere 


Jabresbericht des Frankftirter Vereins fir 
Geographie und Statistik. Jahrgang 1892-93 bis + The Society 
LS94205 OB VO ec eee rete eee eee 


Hamburg. Hamburgs Handel und Schiffahrt, 1895. | The Statistical Bu- 
La. 4to 


PE EU Se Sena ae ORE hy were 2 peat na reau 
Hanover. Monatabericite des Statistischen Amtes] The Statistical Bu- 
der Stadt. (Current numbers) <.cci:t-ic.tc:c-v<ccsesenuecsesore reau 


Allgemeines Statistisches Archiv. Jahrgang IV. 
Halbbandia. Ma pr Svor SOO": mire stsseemresterts ener: 
Archiv fiir Soziale Gesetzgebung und Statistik. 
‘Band ine Het tesa ss gli8OG ee oe ees eee 
Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung, Verwaltung und Volks- 
wirtschaft im Deutschen Reich. Jahrgang xx, > The Editor 
Heft 3. 1896 


i Dr. Georg von Mayr 
The Publisher 


Oe ee rer sense sere sooo EsOe SOTO OREOE OST ESFOOORO OST SOS WoLETeD 


Jahrbucher fiir Nationalékonomie und eee The Publicuer 
(Current monthly aram bers) 0.0.3. Se..co7.ee ekeme vera Bry 
Zeitschrift fiir die gesammte Staatswissenschaft. 52 
J dhinge ng PE Of ts meee Oo reich. a. rave sect caeeeereenmee od 
Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Staats- und Volkswirtschaft, The Edit 
&o 2 Band v,; Eletig 7 Sv0. 1 896 1c eccrine eres: i 7 oe 
Greece— 
Bulletin mensuel du Commerce spécial avee les pays 
étrangers. (Current numbers)............scscseecsesseoseneees The Statistical Bu- 
Commerce de la Gréce avec les pays étrangers reau 
pendant 1804 Alor nares: ssacccesssscys vncesastpeetesanmianortecse> 
Italy— 
Annali di Agricoltura, 1896— 
La Cooperazione nell’ Agricoltura Italiana. 8vo 


Malattie del Bestiame. Atti della Commissione ea 
per lo studio delle. Plates. 8yo. ral of Statistics 


sees } The Director-Gene- 
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By whom Presented 


Donations. | (when not purchased), 


(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 

Italy— Contd. 
Annali di Statistica. Atti della Commissione per Ja) 
Statistica giudiziaria civile e penale. 2° sessione 











Gels pao 805. | Swimmer rie hehe etc n as os vveinseie nse sede 
Bollettino di Legislazione e Statistica Doganale e Com- 
merciale. (Current monthly numbers) ..........0.0. 
Bollettino del Ministero degli affari esteri. Nos. 79, 
ST G2 ee BVO | LSOGe eerste sic eet cote gn es 
Bollettino di notizie sul Credito e la Previdenza. 
(Current, monthly nipmems ey ortt ce cea ernsrnicstinscnsse 
Bollettino Sanitario, Direzione della Sanita Pubblica. 
(Current monthly, nim bers). 7..ct...tsocccscyeetes oeouendaneseenee 


Biblioteche. Statistica delle, Parte 2. Buiblioteche 
appartenenti ad accademie, scuole secondarie, semi- 
Havin we, ~ SVOs. — VOSS Meee ey eeeve er sked tae contests 

Commercio speciale di Importazione e di Esportazione. 
Statistica del. (Current monthly numbers) ............ 

Emigrazione Italiana. Statistica della, avvenuta nel 
LBD EB VOil es. sccern cae tenement pee esaunete 2 cae Bachan’ aseets- 

Istruzione secondaria classica e tecnica e oan! g 
maschili e femminili. Anno scolastico 1893-94........ 

Istruzione elementare. Statistica della, per I’ anno 
scolastico 1893-94. Introduzione. 8vo. ......... | 

Movimento Commerciale del Regno nell’ anno 1895. 
ego Pa Wi) ay Cl Ss ec cam pty haa ele were oes eciascshioa nee 

Movimento della Navigazione nei Porti del Regno 
nell anne 13805 (in 2 vole. Vo Wolse (ie0 iv ieasersecdeacstoee 

Postale e Telegrafico. Relazione statistica intorno ai 
“servizi, per 1894-95, ed al servizio delle casse postali 
di risparmio per 1894. Fol., diagram.............-0....0000 

Prezzi dei principali Prodotti Agraria e del Pane in 
72 mercati del Regno. — Notizie sui. aaa 
weekly numbers).....004. 

Sanita Pubblica nel primer “semestre ‘de. 1896, “and 








The Director-Gene- 
ral of Statistics 





UAT EATS CONUS. = ot sec set nechh teas tags acces teat seewnwioxs sais -chiarcosn isu sede 
Scioperi. Statistica degli, avvenuti “nell? Industria e f 
nell’ Agricoltura durante 1894. SV. .......cscesoeesereoes 3 
L’Economista. (Current weekly numbers) ........csscee The Editor 
Giornale degli Economisti. (Current monthly numbers) + 
Japan— 
Agricultural and Commercial Department, 11th a ha: Denarau 
tistical Report, 1896 (in Japanese). 8V0. ....sessereeee P 
Résumé statistique de Empire du Japon. 10° année] The Statistical Bu- 
(1893-94)., Diagrams, maps. La. 870. .......cescerrees i reau 
Tokio-Fu. Weekly and monthly reports of ee The Governor of 
Marriages, and Deaths. (Current numbers) ........... Tokio-Fu 
Mexico— 
Estadistica Fiscal. Datos relativos. (Current monthly] The Statistical Bu- 
BORG Oh cclecgtt ace iar leBnctsndnescnhneventpeonr¥ivarscnersnceranese en reau 
Netherlands— 


Annuaire Statistique des Pays-Bas. Colonies. 1894] The Central Statisti- 
et années antéricures. S8V0. .....ssersesesees emia ganasedeas cal Commission 
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y By whom Presented 
Donations. (when not purchased), 


(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Netherlands— Contd. 
Bevolking. Statistiek van den Loop der, van Neder 
land. Supplement op de Statistiek over 1890 and | 


LBD. oe Dares, yc eee ene oltre oeeanee er as, ee Department. of 
Geboorten. Statistiek der, en der sterfte naar den ( the Interior 

leeftijd en de oorzaken van den dood. (Current | 

monthly tum Det Varennes tata vockcewenetet ts secess eecceeneee 


Scheepvaart. Statistiek der, 1895. Gedeelte 2. 4to. Dr. de Bosch Kemper 
Staten van de In-, Uit-, en Doorgevoerde voornaamste | The Director-Gene- 
Handelsartikelen. (Current monthly numbers) _.... ral of Customs 
Taehs eee de EY TUES geal eee dps The Department of 
evindingen en handelingen van het geneeskundig “A Mdy prio 


StaatetGezich batal eee. | MALO. ...n:cccccceservetneseereaprevoarel ote 
Norway— 

Aliénés. Statistique des hospices d’, pour 1894.) 

(280) Cs ik oe On Ds RS, MOEA y 


Caisses d’épargne. Statistique des, pour 1895. (241) 
Justice criminelle. Statistique pour 1892. (238) .... 
Maisons centrales pénitentiaires. Statistique des, 

189304 (237) ).0 EN ed, Dae iee ei a 
Navigation. Statistique de la, pendant 1894. (240) 
Recensement 1 Jan., 1891. Population classée par 


L The Central Statis- 
tical Bureau 





DIOL GSUaT (2G) Beer ec ciertre teeta tonee reer en e eeereee i 
Télégraphes. Statistique des, pour 1895. (242) Zonta) 
Roumania— 
Buletinul Lunar al Miscarei Populatiunei in Orasele) The Statistical 
Romaniei. (Current monthly numbers) ....,........... Bureau 
Russia— ' 


Bulletin russe de statistique financiére et de législation. a 
(Current monthly numbers.) La. 8v0. ........cc Tbeaknblishers 
Commerce extérieur de la Russie pendant 1895.) 





Apercn preliminigire: eto. Loses tires oes 
Commerce extérieur de la Russie pendant Jan.—Mar., | vipa eet: Samar 
1896 eBulletin desis votmesto ee ee ms 


Commerce extérieur dela Russie. Tableaux statistiques 
du, expliquant les diagrammes presentésa l’ Exposition 
Russe de ‘Nijni-Novgorod. 8vo. 1896 on... ee ! 


| partment 


Prices. Diagram-maps showing prices of rye and) The Department of 
oats in European Russia. (Current oath Commerce and 
UII OMA IE ere Che Semeur mod censectnie tte tere on oneraee eee Industry 

Trade. Current Monthly Returns. [In Russian ]........ Customs Department 


Pan-Russian Exhibition of 1896 in Nijni-Novgorod. 
Guide: Book to the Town, the Fair, and the Exhibi- } Mr. G. de Kamensky 
iO: “FP Mapsy ACs HIME VO. LOU Urs, ..ccreccenqaterettses sates 


Servia— 


Dénombrement de la Population. Résultats nf The? Sististical 


liminaires du, 31 Dec., 1895. (Population et Bétail.) Bieau 


SS VO: acavebac ne oetaccoa hoe meee aee cates eae eect eee re aaee eae nee 


Spain— ; 
Comercio Exterior. Resumenes mensuales de la) The Director-Gene- 
Estadistica del. . (Current numbers) ........0.. ensatensats ral of Customs 


——— 


—_ss 
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Dunations. (when not EE 


(a) Foreign Countries— Contd, 
Spain— Contd. 
Consejo de Aduanas y Aranceles. Informe... acerca’) 
del Comercio espafiol con la Gran Bretaiia en 1894 he 
y con la Republica Argentina en 1895. 8vo... 
Informe acerca de la produccion, comercio y consumo | 
del Trigo en Espafia [1890-94]. Diagrams, 8vo. . The Director-Gene- 
Tablas de valores para la Estadisticas comercial de ral of Customs 
BSDAnye LBOS Sv oP steers teeter ee ines sce ke senses. 
Granada. Provincia de, Memoria de Valoracioues 
para 1891. Estados parciales de importacion y ex- 
portacion. .Svo0.d TSH Berwesecaermr kee etivsssdassectes ss J 


Sociedad Geografica de Madrid. Boletin. (Current | 7, Societ 
MODEL yA EOVG ). ees meteegs aterenent eran artesy cteesecttersces oglety, 


‘Sweden— 


Bidrag till Sveriges Officiela Statistik. 4to.:— 
D. Fabriker och Manufakturer, 1894. (Factories) ) 
K. Helso-och Sjukvaérden, 1894. (Lunacy and | 
Public: Heatly ere cere eres teats dos i The Central Statis- 
L. Statens Jernvigstrafik, 1894. (Railways) ........ r tical Commission 
P. Undervisningsvisendet, 1894-95. (Education).... | 
Y. Sparbanksstatistik, 1894. (Savings Banks)........ yi 


Stockholm. Berittelse till Kongl. Medicinalstyrelsen D TOT cit; 
om Allmanna Helsotillstandet 1 Stockholm... af A at Officer ; 
Stockholms Helsovardsnamnd. Aret 1895...........4... chat en 

Switzerland— 

Alcools. Rapport concernant la gestion et le compte | The Department of 
de la Régie des Alcools pour 1895. 8V0........... eee Finance 

Bulletin démographique et sanitaire suisse. (Current] ry, Warlratictatin 
WEL] FUND CLS eek ei eeenre see aieeess Re ecsnsatet aoetenactetese rah Barca 

Journal de Statistique Suisse. 1896. BREE 2 ress seeks 

Geneva. Bibliothéque Publique. Compte-rendu pour The Library 
HED Oo BS USO a eat Sere bert poonir erecta troy CEE CREED 


United States— 


-Census, 1890—- 
Report on Manufacturing Industries. Part 1. Totals ) 


for States and Industries: 440. .......5.cecccsscsseee ves 
Report on real estate Mortgages at the 11th Census, 
Rn) TARY SU ence etre limreeris Si vescstasats oncbesats The Hon. George F 


Report on Transportation business. Part 1. Trans- + pape 





portation by land. (Steam railroads, street rail- 
ELV) at WU aUEN AL oe mene note tient cawofeesbesecreteae™ oak 
Report on Vital and Social Statistics. Part 3. 
Statistics OF Pont nes 4b0y...32 cassettes. ooh Sieesess J 
Commerce of the United States with Africa and) 
Oceania, 1821-95, — Diagram, 400. * iii cc...ccseesceecsneanse 
Commerce of the United States with Asiatic Countries, 
Be eleva ts LBA M NINA e crates cov facta ctecentesncauservocesoree sts The Bureau of Statis- 


Commerce, Foreign, in Merchandise of principal > tics, Treasury De- 
Foreign Countries, 1885-94, Diagram. 4to. ..... partment 

Cotton in Commerce. Statistics of United States, 
United Kingdom. France, Sgr de Egypt, and 
Bpeieh EndiaL~ Wtos8890—Sysnnesn. cece. naschetas J 
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(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
United States—Oontd. 
; The Department of 


Consular Reports. (Current monthly numbers.) 8vo. { Stake 
Ethnology. Bureau of, 13th Annual Report, 1891-92... The Director of the 


Hol, pla tee a5. sped eeteieetne tons e, an aan STs ignegtu sees Bureau 
Debt. Monthly Statements of the Public, and of Cash’) 
in Treasury. (Current numbers.) Sheets... | The Seareiaeyoeilt 
Gold, Silver, and Notes, &., in Circulation, and > T pabtag hey A 
Changes in Money and Bullion in the Treasury. | eid 
Monthly Statements. (Current numbers.) Sheets. ) 
Finance and Commerce. Monthly Summary of. | 
(Current: numbers \eedt0cns \aer.a.sivi. Squeegee 
Movement of Prices, 1840-94. Sauerbeck, London 
Keonomist, U.S. Senate Tables. 1895. 4to........ ba. ha Burenter sen 
Receipts, Lee aud Debt of the ee Gist isaret fT tenon 
States, 1789—1896, with annual SRB rae oe Departure meen 


made by Congress, 1873- 96. Diagrams, 4to. ........... 
Wool Clip of the United States, 1887-95. 4to. ........ 
Wool and Manufactures of Wool. Prices and Im- 
ORGAN BYO-IG SAGO. 2.05 straienate aco tapuennemameriasete eter J) 
Connecticut. State Board of Health. Monthly Bul- 
letins. (Current numbers.) Also 18th Annual Re- 
port of a Board, with he es Report for 1894. SAE OF EES 
DIAS TAM GONG 8, trac henss sinter ep ne oeeea eins 
Michigan. Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 5th—27th sets 
re ae Reports on the registry and return of, for wy ess 
1871-980 923 MO sa OVO Messe teks enetentvaterarsecinnahestoeste oe: 
New Jersey. Bureau of Statistics of Labor and 
Industries. 18th Annual Report for the year > The Bureau 





partment of State 


ending 3st Oct: LBOS. Sv Ong tes: ted reroute asn nce 
Brooklyn. Annual Report of the Department of | The Superintendent 
Police and dixcise for. 18952 BVO. fo cs.sors-seamereriene i of Police 
Bond Record, a Monthly Journal of Economics. : 
(Gimerbr nates) abs re.c ccc Beenese orton secnneaseace geagge sus: 
Bradstreet’s Journal. (Current weekly numbers)............ The Editor 
_Commercial and Financial Chronicle. (Current weekly 
numbers, with Supplements) :.......:....:..--cescssesssorsooneeoe 2 
Dun’s Review. Vol. iii, No. 153 (containing 
Commercial Failures in United States and Canada hee G. Dun 
in second quarter Qie LSID) * 2x, aasst= dna anvwdusenatanetuecseows vd 


Engiveering and Mining Journal. (Current numbers)... The Editor 
Journal of Political Economy. Vol. iv, No. 3, 1896 .... The Publisher 
Political Science Quarterly. Vol. xi, No. 2, 1896 ........ The Editor 
Quarterly Journal of Economics. Vol. x, No. 4, 1896, 
also Index of Writers and Subjects. Vols. i—x, +} The Publisher 
886-86... A890... Bite tee rce see atUIN vase dhqsseniccoceieean: teed 
Rhodes’ Journal of Banking and The Banker’s Maga- 
zine consolidated. (Current monthly numbers)........ 
Studies in History, Economics and Public Law. 
Vol. v, No. 3. Municipal Government in Michigan | The Edicor: Prof. 
and Ohio. A spade in the relations of City and EH. R, A. Seligman 
Commonwealth: Delos F. Wilcox. 8vo. 1896 . 
Vale Reviews”. VO yoUNGr 2 ail B90 fe... cde eee The Editor 
Actuarial Society of America. Papers and Trans- (he Santor 
actions... Vol.-iw No. 15.1806 0. ...ccceene oe 8 ch 


} The Editor 


: 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
United States—Contd. 
American Academy of Political and Social Science. The Acad 
Aa V OL.) Villa INOe ee io ssten elovdokiseovsoscseoonsose \ hee ee 
American Economic Association— 
Economic Studies. Vol. i, No. 2. Adjustment of) 
Wages to Efficiency. Three Papers on Gain- 
Sharing, the Premium Plan, and a Piece-Rate 
System: H. R. Towne, F.A. Halsey, and F. W. 
Taylor. No. 3, The Populist Movement: F. LZ. + The Association 
MeV cys Suri SV Gg LSOOr te pa a ae 
Publications. Vol. xi, Nos. 1—3. Race Traits and 
Tendencies of the American Negro: F. L. Hoff- 
Wa OV Ow, LSID Wescapecetccacnassesinests cogs ssoiesdysuorktvbeasdee 


pad 


American Geographical Society. Bulletin. ey: The Society 


(Current num bers ) uct tet eek oc clitonensaxgteneioessaieaks 

American Philosophical Society. Transactions. New 

Series. Vol. xviii, Part 3. Plates, 4to. 1896........ 

Leland Stanford Junior University Publications. Con- 

tributions to Biology from The Hopkins Laboratory The Universit 

of Biology. I. The Fishes of Sinaloa. Plates, 8vo. Sue Ge ae 
BCLs eanalhle irr tar tse fae 7a ep ae er eh one RE oe 


”» 


Uruguay— 
Comercio exterior y movimiento de navegacion, afio 
Sher Shhic ap gem batene ae smn deen ees ee dane ere aa The Statistical Bu- 
Montevideo. -Boletin mensual demografico de Monte- reau 
MACLOO.0 ~ (CUTVOUG NUM DOES Bi ascrone cist tovarinensarester copes pas 


International— } 
Bulletin de lInstitut international de Statistique.) The Director-Gene- 
Tome viii, 2° et derniére livraison. Tome ix, 1° et ral of Statistics of 
2° et derniére livraison, La. 8vo. 1895-96 ............ Italy 
Bulletin International des Douanes. (Current ] 
TULF: JO OV Or vat consaasccecssanrvaconciavsuensayssczeh ocoivhosa. bsrivoes j The Board of Trade 





(b) India and Colonial Possessions. 
India, British— 


Statistical Atlas of India. (Second edition, 1895). J 72e Pepartment ot 
Maps and diagrams, ObL. 4t0.....1...,.cccesesssesstessensetssenees AAR nae 
Dictionary of Economic Products of India. Index. ieee AN a 
Soper tO ree esterases Ee gice cates Mh tonends = Senne cyst vcsnsvansicvesys oils SS 8 
Moral and Material Progress and Condition of India 
during 1894-95. Statement exhibiting, 31st > The India Office 
PUN Me 8s RCE Oe cas cere ahcotahecenintaccnanievasenepacsesces 
Prices and Wages in India. 13th issue. Fol. 1896) 
Trade carried by Rail and River in India. Accounts | 
of, in the year 1894-95, and the four preceding | The Statistical Bu- 
years. 7thissue. Fol. 1896............ sosesneasesseansssesess ce Giteitiant 
Trade by Land with Foreign Countries. Monthly { ? eee 


Accounts. (Current numbers)  ...ssesserseeereeserees of India 
Trade and Navigation. Monthly Accounts. (Current 
MIMBO ENOU AMO Gye sstesssvgsrisiessssneselssesoesecepeasnsecocasspnovqientarses J 
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(b) India and Colonial Possessions— Contd. 
India, British— Contd. 
Indian Engineering. (Current weekly numbers)........04 The Editor 
Asiatic Society of Bengal— 
Annual Address by the President. 8vo. 1896... 
Journal. Vol. lxiv. Part I, No. 4, 1895; and The Societ 
WOL. ARV. 1 ALGAE IN On be OyO,) VLOG  ochcstsesessvterrtes pO OES 
Proceedings, Nov.—dJan., 1895-96 .i....c..sesccscesnsorseses : 


Canada, Dominion of— 
Statistical Year Book of Canada ue 1895. 11th year) The Department of 





OPUseUe, pe IRD UO SES Tier setet ts eh csen ns traesesers veces or treme? Agriculture 
Journals of House of Commons. Appendix to ) 
VOL) XRiIK) pe OOSs1 ONO D Uilecerncutscoscoriqencccmeteciaet ateaecbees 
Journals of the Senate of Canada, vol. xxx, 1896 ........ 
Agriculture and Colonization. Report of ae a 
(omunittee On, [SIG cc..tconscssesd ccasteoomtenpeaneeescectse sees 
Chicago Drainage Canal. Report on, 1896. Diagrams. ; 
High Ce iaicnen Reports of, £Or 1895 seosccccscovsccssee eae 4 a + BRE 
Insurance. Report of Superintendent, for 1895 ........ ame TS 
Marine and Fisheries Department. List of Shipping, 
BO irre sae caiesisustnasl tina suis tee ech les vedeeareasvecceaces Conte Menrencayesms 
Sweating System in Canada. Report upon, 1896........ 
Trade and Commerce. Quarterly Reports of Depart- | 
TUNED GOL, (LOD arte Rete cerca retorts te 
Banks. Monthly Reports on Chartered. (Current N.S. Garland, Esq. 
HUM DELS) Mae eh asc oeenneettcctnt anoeranes< neeestencest teste: : 


Manitoba. Report of Department of Agriculture and The D age! 
Immigration for the Province, for 1895. 8vo. ........ i Seed ee 


Ontario. Crops and Live Stock in Ontario, ve. | The Buran of 


1896. Experiments with winter wheat. 8vo. . 
Industries 


LODGE AB ae Ne, Sev es nee, Mtr, can, one meme teeter 
Insurance and Finance Chronicle. (Current numbers).... The Editor 


Cape of Good Hope— 
Acts of Parliament of Colony. Session 1895. Fol....) 
Births and Deaths, 1895. Preliminary Report of 
Registrar of, with Memorandum regarding Mar- 
Triaged, 1 SOD/ eG ie nti yeretctsai ests Scotian cise hueerte cages 


Statistical Register for 1895, with Supplement for $ nas POSEN SEER 
March quarter, 1896. Diagrams, fol. ...........ss00se00 ary 

Votes and Proceedings of Parliament, 1895, also 
Appendix I. Vols. i—iv. Appendix ii (1 vol., 
BVO.) WG VOlas 1 S80 Gia6 aise ansencns s-osvveh has acon Meineke anes sy 

Natal— 

Durban Chamber of Commerce, Annual Report for] The Chamber of 

L895 .m BY Os. crccigers SLU eENe Mento ted Te des nee tees Commerce 


New South Wales— 
New South Wales: The Mother Colony of the) The Agent-General 


Australias, 1896. Plates, &e. 870.  ...c..esccessseleorsees for N.S. Wales 
Statistical Register for 1895 and previous years.| The Government 
Part.2,. Gommereen48V0,s musts nas aetna seen Statistician 


Wealth and Progress of New BeHR Wales, 1894. ] The Agent - General 
Vols ai.” “Sth issuceSy0s tusiinen isin for N.S. Wales 
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(b) India and Colonial Possessions— Contd. 
New Zealand— 
Friendly Societies. Nineteenth Annual Report by eh The Registrar of 


FeOPISt Patil TOU | SO nage Obert rent sted cca. dhs cay ewan necicve eaves Friendly Societies 
Labour Department. Journal of the. 8vo. (Cur- 
The Labour Depart- 
WONG WUMADETS )~..:.ccsngeeeseearee eect tees ac tusnraarysegpormecesocenssoves a 
Labour Department. Annual Report for 1895-96, Fol. ies 


New Zealand Trade Review and Price Current. The Editor 
(Current monthly numbers) .............-. Meta deat: «ty a 
New Zealand Institute. Transactions and Proceedings. \ nike Teens 


Wiolsx<yvall, 1895.) CP lates Oui mectce iene sch nsrkesciey ys 
Queensland— 
Supplements to the Government Gazette (containing | The Registrar-Gene- 
Vital Statistics). (Current numbers) ..............scesoeee ral of Queensland 


South Australia— 
Annual Report of Registrar-General of Births, Deaths, 


end Marriages, LSO bya) WOte ccsim ys sages os sarees -sancrnignenes The Registrar-G ene- 
Births and Deaths. Monthly Statements of. (Current ral of S. Australia 
PVD OLS) oceanic haere Ren tea cst vette tee scart Attain ca coeon 


Straits Settlements— 
The Perak Government Gazette. (Current weekly] The Government 


PETRI SD ATCT Ure Rn Bons Rac hy ARAL oh oo ane a Mena OEE Secretary 
Victoria— 
Statistical Register for 1894, Part 9, Social Condition;|] The Assistant 
POM EGGS Pare Le LGC OOK. sates ccaicsat tsgrsh faced tes onset tes Government Statist 


Royal Society of Victoria, Transactions. Vol. a ; 
1895. Plates, 4to. . Pras ieee ry tha Ag nanan nce aE The Society 


Australia— 
Year Book of Australia, 1896. Advance Proof Sheets 
of an Article on “ Australasian Banking Satis” The Editor 
and a Commercial Review of 1895  ... ...s.esscrcerseoerees 


(c) United Kingdom and its several Divisions. 
United Kingdom— 

Board of Trade Journal. (Current monthly numbers).... The Board of Trade 

Customs. 40th Report of Commissioners of, for year 
ended 31st March, 1896. [C-8205.] 8vo............. “0 

Emigration and Immigration from and into t iy; . : 
United Kingdom in 1880, 1881, 1884. 3 parts, fol. The Board of Trade 

Foreign Office Reports on Trade and Finance. Annual } Parchneed 
and Miscellaneous Series. (Current numbers) ........ | 

Labour Gazette. Journal of Labour Department of 
Board of Trade. (Current monthly numbers) ........ . 

Labour. Wages and hours of. Second Annual Re- ¢ The Board of ‘Trade 
port on changes in, for 1894, with preliminary | 
figures for 1895. [C-8075.] 810. ....seccssersereseesrescees J 

Local Government Board. Supplement to a The Medical Officer, 


The Commissioners 


Annual Report, containing Report of Medical Local Government 
Officer for 1894-95. [C-7906.]  8V0.....sssssee eee, Board 


mee 
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Donations. | 


(c) United Kingdom and its Divisions—Oontd. 
United Kingdom— Contd. 

Mines and Quarries, year 1895. Summaries of Sta- 
tistics relating to the mines and quarries of United > The Home Office 
Kingdom, 5) Maps.csgiks i hen cahcvencshotas anteteasecere-stcane 

Navigation and Shipping. Annual Statement for) 
1896. 51 C-S080 | Semeee eet a ee ae 

Railway Returns for the United Kingdom for 1895. 
CO R8 LS 1A ee ma hinec ae meme Mente dst Hoh deena. sh cons tens cossoonanemtis 

Statistical Abstract for the principal and other Foreign + The Board of Trade 
Countries, 1884—1893-94. 22nd Number. | C—8045. ] 

Trade of United Kingdom with Foreign Countries and 
British Possessions. Annual Statement for 1896 .... 

Trade and Navigation. (Current monthly returns) ....) 





Great Britain— 
Agricultural Returns of Great Britain, 1896.  Pre-" ; 
liminary Statement. Slip sc. caisssvereateas tearees teens The Board of Agri- 
Journal of the Board of Agriculture. Vol. iii, No. 2. culture 
OTE LOO vised ty troryasesssherionce AMR eeepor nee ise Oreunaes trues 
England and Wales— 
British Museum. Catalogue of Printed ae The Trust 
BS rasp AGO. sal SONS ae) join shoasscsQocih a cele es ch eee Racer nar 
Births and Deaths in London, and in twenty-seven ) 
other Great Towns. (Current weekly returns) ........ 
Quarterly Return of Marriages to March, 1896; Births oa 
Grid Death atone toc MeN a0 see ae The Ree aes 
Supplement to the 55th Annual Report of the Regis- is ia a kai 
trar-General of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in 
England. Part1. [C-7769.] 1895. 8vo............. iy) 
London County Council. Technical Education Gazette. 
(Current: numbers) i277 ne secteaans eee ee ete econ eee 
London School Board. Report for the year ending 
Liady-day, L895 SIN 0.79." GVO. anced tesat ts acesters stereos 
Metropolitan Asylums Board. Reports for 1895 of 
Statistical Committee and Medical Superintendents 





The County Council 
} The Board 


of Infectious Hospitals and Imbecile Asylums. * 
MLS, SS N0 ete accsc capt te saaee nes cae nies vats. elesteedcceernaee aes 

Battersea. Incorporated Vestry of the Parish of St. 1. de ried 
Mary. Annual Report for 1895-96.  8vo. .........00. I Ri se 


Lambeth. Report on the Vital and Sanitary aoe Medical Officer 
tistics of the Parish during 1895. 8Vo0. ......ceeesereee of Health 
Wandsworth District. Fortieth Annual Report of } 
the Board of Works for 1895-96, with report of > The Board of Works 
Medical Officers of Health for 1895. 8vo. ............ 
Birkenhead. Report on Sanitary Condition for 1895.| The Medical Officer 
Map.” ESV Os -ccncas postseason tLe t, ceek nate ene rts of Health 
Birmingham— 
Abstract of Treasurer’s Accounts for 1895-96, and 
Epitome of Blue Book for 1895-96. 2 parts. 8vo. . 
General and Detailed Financial sia tSmnione for year TEC y eee 
ended 31st March, 1896 
Bristol. Annual Report of Medicai Officers of Health | The Medical Officer 
for [SODAS IG. Kt, Aes essere etches arenes of Health 


Cardiff. Annual Report on the Health of Cardiff for | 
1895. Fol. 


COCO ee reams oeseee en eesene reese Oeee ree 


3) 
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(c) United Kingdom and its Divisions— Contd. 
England and Wales-—Contd. 
Liverpool. Report on the Health of Liverpool during) The Medical Officer 
PSOGa yt Blans. (4 Sy oisdee-ceaeeeress eee tas seek scscs ose ecbences of Health 
Manchester. Health of, Weekly and Quarterly ee 
turns of the Medical Officer. (Current numbers)... 
West Sussex. 22nd Annual Report on Condition of 
Combined Sanitary District of West Sussex ror Dr. Charles Kelly 
LSIOLE SV... ..:..nssinetinpneenmmacer ca teteeseries sto seseens etpiaescune 


3) 


Ireland— 
Births and Deaths in Dublin, and in fifteen of the ) 





principal Urban Sanitary Districts. (Current weekly 
BOGUS) op fotsecesss.:.ciske omeernciene ema e eT ete 

Quarterly Return of Marriages to March, 1896, Births ' The Registrar-Gene- 
and Deaths to June, 1896. No. 180 v2.0... .ccseseseee ( ral of Ireland 


29th Annual Report of the Registrar-General of 
Marriages, Births and Deaths for 1892. [C~7255. | 
Also 32nd Report for 1895. [C-8236.] Fol. ........ J 





Scotland— 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages in the eight principal ) 
Towns. (Current weekly and monthly returns) .... 
Quarterly Return of Births, Deaths, and Marriages 
registered during quarter ending 30th June, 1896.... + 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages. 40th detailed Annual 
Report of the Registrar-General. [Abstracts of 





The Registrar-Gene- 
ral of Scotland 





1804. lon CoB h On imeVOn. alike teem athe tlc eReawas ya haces 

Edinburgh. Account of the City, published in 1895. | The City Chamber- 
Wika) Meee ee SOR ny des eps Mee se ee nae er Lt eae lain 

Aberdeen. Reports by Medical Officer of Health and | The Medical Officer 
Sanitary Inspector. (Current numbers.) 8Vvo0......... of Health 


(d) Authors, &c. 
Birley (Samuel). The Ashford Men’s Friendly Society. 
Statistics of Sickness and Mortality based on 105 > The Author 


Vvears, experience. 18: pp, SVOvsccssonsissesesvsssensssersnsersensed- 
Cooper (Joseph). Tabular Insurance Guides. Folded 
shlicets-s6, LBSG ec ssccestenlecaseiciynsn ese eet ass ctatiddsiavecaveess 4: 
Dalla Volta (Ricardo). 11 nuovo oro africano. 75 pp., 
PoIRLWS YClg ie MIPOM AO Le ciacs tees snneeteneteseos-s0s Ciaatvevecteenas sess 5 
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L— Introd uctory. 


THE Royal Statistical Society has conferred on me the honour of 
succeeding, as the thirty-third occupant of this chair, to the dignity 
of the Presidential office. The honour and dignity of presiding 
over a Society such as this, which has in successive years de- 
servedly obtained an ever-increasing measure of public consider- 
ation, will be freely acknowledged not only by the Fellows of 
the Society, but also by those who, though not within its ranks, 
are interested in the studies which we pursue. This dignity is 
associated with an equal measure of responsibility. It is my 
privilege tc address a Society which has been presided over in the 
past by statesmen whose names are in the first rank of those who 
have been associated with the conduct of public affairs, such as 
the first Earl Russell, who is, and probably always will be, better 
known as Lord John Russell, the late Karl of Derby, Mr. Goschen, 
and Mr. Gladstone. The list of your past Presidents includes also 
yO. LIX. PART IV. 2Q 
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names such as those of Dr. Farr and Sir Robert Giffen, experts 
whose duties may be said to entitle them to the name of profes- 
sional statisticians; and your Presidential chair has in turn been 
occupied by men such as Lord Overstone and William Newmarch, 
whose lives were passed, as has been my own, in the practical 
handling of the business affairs of the financial metropolis of the 
world, and who at the same time have been no less eminent as 
~. statisticians and economists than they were as bankers. 

But in my owncase the responsibilities of assuming the Presi- 
dency are increased by the fact that it comes to me after a member- 
ship of the Society extending over twenty-two years, during the past 
sixteen of which I have served with pleasure to myself, and I 
trust without detriment to the Society, in the dual capacity of 
Honorary and Foreign Secretary. The knowledge thus acquired of 
the methods and work of the Society, of its aims and means of 
attaining them, imparts to me a feeling that if much is conferred 
on me, much also is required. : 

To cne who has for so long a period of time served you to the 
best of his ability as a member of your executive, it may be 
pardoned if the delivery of a Presidential Address does not appear 
to be the most essential of his functions. To carry out the objects 
of the Society on the basis laid down at its inception, as 
widened in scope by experience; to extend still further on legiti- 
mate lines its work and influence; to maintain the unbroken 
harmony which has hitherto prevailed between its officials and 
the general body of Fellows; these appear to me to be aims no 
less worthy than the mere egotistical ambition to lay before you 
an address that shall deserve to take its place among, orif possible 
outrival, those to which you have listened in the past. 

More than one of my predecessors has devoted a portion at 
Icast of his address to the year’s work of our Society, and especi- 
aily to a notice of those whose loss the Society has had from time 
to time to deplore. I may be excused if I take a wider survey, 
aud pass in review the names of those who, in the period during 
which I have been associated with the Society, have dropped out 
of the ranks. We have lost, since 1874, no less than twelve of 
our ex-presidents— 


1878. Earl Russell (1859-61). 1885. Dr. William A. Guy, F.R.S. 


1880. 
1882. 


Lord Hampton (1861-63). 


William Newmarch, 


[oe ah 


(1873-75). 
Lord Houghton (1865-67). 


(1869-71). s ae fe Pee K.G. 
Earl of Harrowby, K.G. 1891. Dr. T Cat: Balf EF.RS 

33 
(1840-42, 1849-51, 1855-57). (1888-90). See aie 
1883. Dr. William Farr, F.R.S. | 1892. Sir James Caird, K.C.B., F.R.S. 
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(1871-73). 
Lord Overstone (1851-53). 





(1880-82). 
Earl of Derby, K.G, (1857-59). 
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The list of Honorary Fellows who during the same period have 
been taken from us, comprises the following names familiar to all 
who are conversant with statistical and economic study :— 

1874. Adolphe Quetelet. 1891. A. Beaujon. 
1876. Louis F. M. R. Wolowski. 


1878. Professor Bruno Hildebrand. 
1879. Michel Chevalier. 


- A. Vesselovsky. 
1892. Dr. Charles Keleti. 


1881. Joseph Garnier. 1895. Henry H. Hayter, C.M.G. 
1883. P. F. Le Play. 1896. J. B. Léon Say. 

1885. Dr. Edward Jarvis, U.S.A. »» Professor Luigi Cossa. 
1888. Prof. F. X. Neumann- Spallart. as Dr. Karl Becker. 


_ The death roll of ordinary Fellows is more formidable still. I 
extract from it the following list :— 


1875. R. Dudley Baxter. 1888. Frederick Purdy. 

1877. Walter Bagehot. 1890. Sir Edwin Chadwick, K.C.B. 
1879. Sir Rowland Hill. Ke Hon. J. J. Knox, U.S.A. 
1881. Ernest Seyd. 1894. Dr. Robert Lawson. 


1882. W. Stanley Jevons. John Walter. 


sx George Warde Norman. bb 
1885. Cornelius Walford. Pe Tor ott eae ISERP. si 
1886. Robert H. Patterson. % Henry D. Pochin. 
1887. Lionel L. Cohen, M.P. 1896. Frederick B. Garnett. 
1888. Professor Leone Levi. 3 Rowland Hamilton. 


With almost all of these, either as your Honorary Secretary or 
otherwise, I was myself brought into immediate and in some cases 
close relationship. Such losses as those here recorded are heavy, 
they might almost appear to be irreparable. But it is true that 
in our Society, as elsewhere, no man is indispensable, and if we 
have to deplore losses such as those enumerated above, we may the 
more congratulate ourselves that our ranks have been filled up, 
and the places of the missing occupied by not unworthy successors. | 

If new workers have come forward to take the place of those 
who have passed away, new work and more ample fields of inquiry 
have, with the lapse of time, been provided ready to their hand. 
It is impossible on this occasion not to refer briefly to a period of 
time more than twice as long in its duration as that of my own 
individual connexion with our Society. Public attention is at 
this present time directed to the unprecedented length of the 
period to which our Sovereign’s reign has been prolonged. Com- 
parisons have been made, and contrasts have been drawn in many 
quarters between the economic and social conditions at presei t 
existing, and those which obtained in 1837. The establishment 
of our Society in 1834 was slightly antecedent in date to the 
accession of Her Majesty the Queen to the throne. For presert 
purposes it may be said that our existence has been of equal 
duration with that of the present reign. Both have been coin- 
cident with a development of science, and of the application of 
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science to the purposes of practical life, without parallel in the 
history of mankind. The recognition of the scientific laws which 
govern the development of steam, has led during the past sixty 
years to its employment for the practical purposes of locomo- 
tion by land and water to an extent which, at the beginning 
of that period, would have been held to be altogether chimerical. 
The case has been the same with electricity, whose possi- 
bilities are as yet by no means exhausted. Sixty years ago 
the statistics of railways and of steam tonnage were practically 
non-existent. From their various aspects they now furnish: 
no small amouut of matter to the contributors of our papers, 
and to the contents of our Journal. It is sufficient to mention 
on this point the name of Mr. John Glover, the worthy recipient 
of our recently founded Guy Medal, who has laid before us, at 
decennial intervals, the statistics of the tonnage of our mercantile 
marine during a period of forty years. The future may be for 
us no less fertile in supplying materials for statistical inquiry 
than has been the past. When we look back at the manner in 
which prophecies as to the limitations of steam locomotion have 
been falsified, it would be rash to deny the possibility that sixty 
years hence electrical locomotion by land and water may not be 
at least as important a topic for the consideration of those who by 
that time will have succeeded us. It may be that the problems 
of aerial navigation will then have been more or less completely 
solved. It is possible that in the art of cycling, which we usually 
consider merely asa pastime or a fashionable craze, we have already 
with us the development of an invention which is already exercis- 
ing a marked economic influence, the statistics of which it may 
even now be worth while to observe. In matters such as these it 
is for the statistician to keep a watchful eye on the march of 
events, to discriminate between the trivial phenomenon and the 
inception of an economic movement, and by a careful tabulation of 
the ‘primary statistical quantity,” to present essential facts in a 
well digested form for the consideration of the economist. 

A very cursory perusal of the addresses which have been 
delivered by my predecessors in office, is sufficient to show how 
wide a field of selection is open to your President in the choice of 
a subject. The circumstances of my connexion with our Society 
have led me to the conclusion that I shall be justified if I devote 
a part at least of the time at my disposal to a sketch of the 
marked impetus that has been observable in the collection and 
study of statistics, both at home and abroad, whether by the direct 
action of the State, by private initiative, or by way of academic 
training, during the last twenty or five and twenty years. I 
cannot sufficiently express my thanks to those Honorary Fellows, 
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of our Society, and to many of the Members of the International 
Statistical Institute, as well as to others to whom I addressed 
myself, for the readiness with which they have responded to my 
queries. I cannot even quote as amply as I could wish the 
expressions of individual opinion on the aims, scope, and tendency 
of the statistical method as made the subject of academic teaching. 

Fully sensible that I have dealt very imperfectly with the 
material which has thus been placed at my disposal, I proceed to 
review the development of statistical methods that has been 
observable at home and abroad :— 

(1) On the initiative of the State, 

(2) Through the efforts of private Societies, and 

(3) Owing to the increased attention that has been given in 
recent years to Statistical training by educational bodies. 


IT. 


The Development of Statistical Research under the 
direction of the State.’ 


Austria. 


Since 1867, when the relationships between Austria and 
Hungary were settled on their present basis, the control of official 
statistics has been vested as regards Austria in the Central Statis- 
tical Commission, whose president is Dr. von Inama-Sternegg, 
Professor von Juraschek being vice-president. The Commission 
is responsible to the Minister of Public Instruction. The investi- 
gations as carried out by the commission are submitted in draft to 
a permanent committee consisting of representatives of every 
ministerial department, as well as: some professors of political 
economy. 

From 1872 onwards the Ministry of Commerce has compiled 
statistics of foreign trade, posts and telegraphs, railways, etc., 
while since 1873 there has been established in the Ministry of 
Agriculture a special statistical department, which deals with the 
statistics of agriculture and of mines. More recently, in 1892 and 
1893, the Ministry of Finance has published valuable statistics 
relating to the currency question from data compiled by Dr 
Griiber. A Bill for establishing a Labour,Department in the 
Board of Trade has not yet passed into law, but the statistical 
department of the Board of Trade is already collecting statistics 
dealing with strikes and labour lock-outs. 

The censuses of 1869, 1880 and 1890 were taken under the 
provisions of the Census Law of 1869. Formerly each parish 


1 Cf. “Le 25¢ Anniversaire de la Société de Statistique de Paris, 1860-85.” 
Paris, 1886. 
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furnished its census returns to its district, while the district as a 
whole handed in the collective totals to the Central Commission. 
But since 1890 the census papers themselves have been delivered 
to the Central Commission for more scientific treatment. The 
tebulation is performed by the Hollerith electrical apparatus, 
which it will be remembered was explained to this Society by 
the Hon. R. P. Porter, U.S.A., and Dr. Hollerith in December, 
1824. 

Administrative statistics relating to crime, hygiene, sanita- 
tion, &c., have received increasing attention from the Central. 
Statistical Commission. Formularies and instructions are issued 
to school boards, medical officers, law courts, etc., and with a 
view to popularising the results of these investigations, since 
1883 they have been presented to the public in the periodical 
‘ Oesterreichische Statistik,” and since 1889 in the ‘Statistical 
“Year Book.” The Austrian Board of Trade has, since 1891, 
published in the monthly organ of the Board the statistics of 
foreign trade, and also in the “ Statistische Monatschrift.” Values 
are established by a permanent commission of values in trade, 
composed of officials and business men, though it may be questioned 
whether this method is trustworthy, and whether the British 
method of valuation is not preferable, as being more independent 
of government control. 

The Chambers of Commerce have, since 1880, supplied indus- 
trial statistics to the statistical department of the Board of Trade. 
The returns are based as regards the number of traders on the 
taxation lists, which are collected by the Chambers of Commerce 
as self-governing bodies; as concerns the extent of production, on 
returns furnished by the great producing establishments at the 
request of the Chambers of Commerce—an inquiry in which the 
Chambers of Commerce have the assistance of the Civil Service 
magistrates. It is proposed to supersede these statistical returns 
in 1897, or perhaps in 1900, by investigations based on an 
industrial census of all producers. 

Agricultural statistics are furnished to the Department of 
Agriculture by agricultural societies, who take local estimates of 
the harvest, together with the average cost of production and 
average prices of the principal products. Mining statistics are 
supplied to the department by the owners of collieries, ete. The 
Agricultural Department issues a special year book. Its opera-~ 
tions have not been marked by any noteworthy changes. 

Social statistics have no uniform organisation. Some special 
work, such as a report on agricultural wages in 1895, has been 
done by the Central Statistical Commission. The Statistical 
Department of the Board of Trade has issued statistics of strikes 
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and lock-outs since 1894, chiefly based on the reports of factory 
inspectors. In addition to this, local Chambers of Commerce have - 
done independent work. The Chamber of Reichenberg issued in 
1891, “ Labour Statistics of North Bohemia,’ and the Brinn 
Chamber of Commerce put forth the statistics of the working men 
of the engineering industry of Briion, compiled by Dr. Stephan» 
Bauer. The Briinn Chamber of Oaireies also issued in 1894 a 
work on the local labour guilds. This inquiry was in 1895 
extended to the whole of Austria, and published by the Statistical. 
Department of the Board of Trade. 

From 1883 onwards the greater part of the statistical work has 
been published in the “ Statistische Monatschrift.” 


Belgium. 


The administrative organisation of the Statistical Bureau 
remains, aS always, under the direction of the Minister of the 
Interior and Public Instruction. The other ministerial depart- 
ments have each of them special statistical bureaux. 

There is one special statistical organisation, founded in 1894, 
which deserves independent notice: this is the Labour Bureau, 
which is placed under the administration of the Ministry of 
Industry and Labour. The publication of official statistics up 
to 1885 are set forth in the proceedings of the Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary of the foundation of the Statistical Society of Paris, 
in a paper contributed by Monsieur Leemans and Dr. Nicolai, in 
which the publications of the Belgian Statistical Bureau are 
enumerated. 


Denmark. 


In Denmark the State Statistical Bureau has been reorganised 
by the law of 16th December, 1895.’ 

The municipality of Copenhagen has its own statistical bureau. 
The publication of the statistics of commerce commenced to appear 
in 1876, although the organisation of the bureau only dates from 
lst July, 1883. The bureau consists of a director, a sub-director 


France. 


The “Bureau de la Statistique générale de la France,” which 
now forms one of the bureaux of the Ministry of Commerce, estab- 
lished in 1872 a new series of official statistics. called the 
“Statistique annuelle,” which has continued up to the present 
time. The same Bureau also published in 1873 a “Statistical 
“ Summary of the principal Industries of the Country,” and in 


2 ¢ Bulletin de l’Institut International de Statistique,” tome xiii, deuxiéme 
livraison, pp. 312 and 318. 
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1878 began the ‘ Annuaire statistique de la France,” which con- 
tained the statistics published or prepared by the various govern- 
ment departments. Since 1871 the ‘‘ Bulletin Consulaire” has 
been published, the text of which is furnished by the foreign 
minister, and completes the “ Annales du Commerce extérieur.”’ 

The Ministry of Public Works publishes statistics of railways, 
tramways, and roads (routes). In 1882 it published a return of 
the ‘Circulation sur les routes nationales,” and maps and 
diagrams illustrative of the mineral industries. In 1874 was 
instituted a ‘‘ Service d’Economie générale,” which was incor- 
porated in 1878 with the “ Direction des Cartes, Plans et Archives 
‘* et dela Statistique graphique.” This office issued the “ Bulletin 
* du Ministére des Travaux Publics,” recently discontinued, and 
the ‘Albums de Statistique graphique,” which are still continued 
by the Ministry of Public Works, though the ‘Direction des 
‘“‘ Cartes, &c.,” has been suppressed. 

The Ministry of Finance, under M. Léon Say, created in 1877 
a ‘Bureau de Statistique et de Legislation comparée,” and also 
a ‘‘ Bulletin Mensuel de Statistique et de Legislation comparée.” 
It also publishes every year numerous important works concerning 
the finances, budgets, foreign commerce, and shipping. In 1883 
the Ministry of Finance published an important inquiry on the 
valuation of revenue derived from land (‘“‘ Evaluation du revenu 
‘*‘ foncier”’) witha statistical atlas, and in 1884 an equally important 
inquiry on the ‘‘ Share of taxation which ought to be contributed 
‘‘ by Landed Property” (“ Cotes de contenance de la propriété 
“fonciére”’). In 1887-88 was held an inquiry as to the valuation of 
house property. 

The Ministry of Public Instruction publishes a quinquennial 
“Statistique detaillée de l’enseignement primaire” starting from 
1878, and a tabulated summary every year. 

The Ministry of the Interior was formerly charged with the 
quinquennial censuses, as well as vital statistics, local taxation, 
etc., but in 1891 the “ Office du Travail’? was founded as one 
of the bureaux of the Ministry of Commerce, and this office 
published the results of the census of 1891. It also publishes a 
monthly bulletin dealing with wages, hours of labour, strikes, etc. 

The Ministry of Agriculture undertook in 1882 to publish a 
‘** Bulletin. Mensuel,” and decennial statistics of agriculture have 
been issued from 1852 to 1882, those for 1892 being not yet 
published. In 1880 the service of the statistics of the city of 
Paris was reorganised under Dr. J. Bertillon, and in‘ 1882 appeared 
the first “ Annuaire statistique de ]a Ville de Paris,” in addition 
to the weekly and monthly bulletins. In 1886 was started the 
publication of the causes of deaths in the towns of France. 
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Several towns (Reims, Nancy, Lyon, Bordeaux, etc.) publish 
annual statistical abstracts. 

On the 6th November, 1885, a convention of the States ccm- 
posing the Latin League was held, at which the French Govern- 
ment undertook to collect the statistics relating to the production, 
coinage, and consumption of the precious metals. A further 
conference was held in October, 1893, and as the result of the 
deliberations of the League, the International Statistical Institute, 
at its meeting at Berne in 1895, unanimously adopted a resolution 
to the effect that the French Government should place the Depart- 
ment of the Mint in a position to publish periodically the statistics 
of the production of the precious metals, their international move- 
ment, and their consumption in the shape of coin or otherwise in 
- various States. 

The Government has taken action in the direction indicated by 
the above resolution, and the first report of the Master of the 
Paris Mint, our colleague Monsieur de Foville, to the Minister of 
Finance, has recently been published. It is intended that this 
valuable publication, which is drawn up on the lines of the reports 
of our Deputy-Master of the Mint, shall henceforth be annual. 

In 1886 was also founded the “Conseil Supérieur de Statistique,” 
to exercise a general supervision over all official statistics pub- 
lished; it was medelled on the ‘‘Commission centrale de 
** Statistique’ of Belgium (see Journal of the Royal Statistical 
Society, December, 1882, p. 606). 


Germany. 


A fairly detailed review of the development of the organisa- 
tion of official statistics of the various States and municipalities is 
given in the work of Herr Mischler—‘ Handbuch der Verwal- 
“ tungsstatistik,” Stuttgart, 1892. 


Germany (Prussia). 


The development of official statistics in Prussia is recorded in 
the “ Journal of the Royal Prussian Statistical Bureau,”’ as well as 
in the “ Preussische Statistik ;”’ and a paper on the elaboration 
of the card system in Prussia during the past twenty-five years 
was contributed by Dr. Blenck to the proceedings of the Inter- 
national Congress of Hygiene and Demography, Budapest, 1894. 

Many large cities, namely, Berlin (1865), Frankfort (1865), 
Altona (1871), Breslau (1873), Gorlitz (1878), Cologne (1833), 
Magdeburg (1885), Koénigsberg (1893), Hanover and Dortmund 
(1894) have formed their own statistical bureaux, and there are 
similar statistical bureaux in Munich, Dresden, Leipzig, Chemnitz, 
Strassburg, Mannheim and Stuttgart. In the Hanse towns of 
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Hamburg, Bremen, and Liibeck the municipal as well as the 
national statistical departments are in charge of a single bureau. 


Ttaly. 


In Italy the statistical service is centralised by the union 
of the different statistical departments in the single depart- 
ment of the General Direction of Statistics, and also by the method 
adopted in adjusting original returns in a central bureau. The 
General Direction of Statistics is attached to the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Commerce, but for the purposes of statistical 
inquiry it is at the service of other administrative departments. 
Unity of method, which is indispensable in the conduct of its 
work, is assured, not only because of the uniformity of the 
executive bureau, but also by means of a superior council. 
This council is composed of eight ex officio members, including 
chiefs of departments and the Director-General of Statistics 
(Signor Commendatore Luigi Bodio), a delegate of each ministry, 
excepting that of agriculture and commerce, and eighteen 
members appointed by the crown. The sovereign also names 
the president of the council. The executive committee, under 
the presidency of the Director-General, prepares resolutiors 
for submission to the council, and sees that they are duly 
carried into effect. Statistics of civil and criminal law are also 
compiled by one of the bureaus of the General Direction of 
Statistics under the instructions of a speciul commission appointed 
by the Minister for Justice. Of this committee the Director- 
General is an ex officio member. In a general way it may be said 
that the general direction is responsible for the preparation and 
publication of all official statistics, except— 

(1.) Agricultural statistics, woods and forests, and live stock, 
which are published by the Agricultural Department. 

(2.) The monthly position of credit and provident sometiee 
which are published by their own special direction, included in 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce. 

(3.) Statistics of foreign commerce and shipping, together 
with statistics of tobacco and alcohol and other industries, which 
are subject to the official surveillance of the excise. These are 
published by the Receiver-General of Customs attached to the 
Ministry of Finance. 

(4.) Statistics of railways, which are made by the Department 
of Public Works. 

(5.) The statistics of posts and telegraphs, post office savings 
banks, and telephones, which are published by the Ministry of 
Posts and Telegraphs. 

(6.) The accounts of the financial department of the State as 
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regards taxes, public debt, ete., which are compiled by the Ministry 
of Finance. 

(7.) Statistics of recruiting in the army, which are published 
by the War Department. 

The scope and method of work prescribed to the general 
direction of statistics is laid down in the decree of the 9th 
January, 1887. 

Hor ten years the adjusting of statistical matter has been so 
far centralised that the original tables for the whole of the 
kingdom are examined in the central bureau. Jor instance, 
mortality returns are based on a separate schedule in the case 
of every death duly attested, in which is set forth the name, sex, 
and age of the deceased, &c., as well as the nature of the last 
illness or cause of death. These returns are sent once in three 
months by the communes to the General Direction of Statistics 
through the intermediary of the prefectures. <A similar method 
is adopted in the case of criminal statistics. 

The mechanical appliances in use are Thomas’s arithmometer,. 
and for the last two years Hollerith’s electrical tabulating machine. 


Netherlands. 


The Special Bureau of Statistics at the Ministry of the Interior 
came into existence in 1849, at first under the direction of Dr. von 
Baumhauer, and afterwards of Dr. G. de Bosch Kemper. It was 
abolished in 1878, and its work was transferred to the various 
government departments concerned. 

In 1891-92 the Government, on the proposition of Dr. Tak van 
Poortvliet, Minister of the Interior, founded the Central Statistical 
Commission. 

The Commission, whose office is at the Hague, is composed of 
thirty members, assisted by a secretary, Dr. Verrijn Stuart, the 
chief of his bureau. Its operations are recorded from time to 
time in the official gazette, and it issues an annual report in the 
shape of a year book, one for Holland and one for the colonies; it 
also continues the publication of the ‘‘ Statistical Year Book” on 
the lines adopted by the Statistical Society, by whom it was first: 
issued. A bulletin, however, has been added, which appears 
twice a year, and in which monthly statistics are given, whether 

obtained from official or non-official sources. It also undertakes 
independent statistical researches, and directs the work of all 
government bodies in statistical matters. Besides the researches 
undertaken on its own initiative, the Commission has opened a 
series under the title ‘‘ Contributions to the Statistics of the 
‘* Netherlands.” The three volumes of this series which have 
already appeared deal with the statistics of trades unions, with 
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the consumption of certain commodities of first necessity and of 
relative luxury during the period 1852-91, and with the wages 
of labourers employed on public works. 

The foregoing sketch would not be complete without men- 
tioning that two years ago a municipal bureau of statistics was 
inaugurated for Amsterdam, under the direction of Dr. A. Falken- 
burg, which is fairly successful. 

At the seventh census on 3lst cf December, 1889, separate 
individual returns were made for the first time, and from these 
returns the numbers and other details of professions were obtained, 
the results of which were published in twelve volumes in 1893-95. 
This system has also just been applied to penal statistics, re- 
organised at the beginning of the present year, which are under 
the control of the Ministry of Justice. 


Norway. 


The Norwegian Statistical Bureau was included in the Home 
Office until the year 1876, when it was reorganised and made a 
special independent institution, but remained under the control 
of the same department. Its work embraces statistics of all kinds 
except a few special branches, namely, railways, post offices and 
telegraphs, statistics of diseases, public education, national finance, 
prisons, and recruiting. 

During the period 1875-96 judicial and criminal statistics, and 
statistics of savings banks, poor relief, probate, bankruptcies, 
and the electorate have been transferred from one or other branch 
of special administration to the central bureau, which has also during 
the last few years commenced to investigate and publish statistics 
of labour and wages. 

Previous to 1875 the counting up of statistical data in the most 
important branches of information, such as census returns and the 
movement of population, was fonnded on individual returns. 

The method of individual tickets or cards has been successively 
extended as much as possible during the period in question to all 
branches of statistics, and since 1895 the Hollerith electrical 
machine has been introduced. The representative method men- 
tioned by Dr. A. N. Kier, in his paper presented to the meeting 
of the International Statistical Institute at Berne in 1895, has also 
been introduced. 


Roumania. 


In 1872 the kingdom of Roumania did not exist; since that 
time it has come into existence, under circumstances which, on the 
present occasion, 1t 1s unnecessary to trace. 

It is satisfactory to find that this young country has already - 
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made considerable progress in the organisation and development 
of its statistical department. This has been organised by the 
ministers of the public domains, commerce and industry, and: 
placed under the charge of Monsieur Crupenski. At the same 
time the Minister for Education has organised a well equipped 
statistical department, which has already issued very valuable 
statistical returns dealing with the attendance of children at 
school, judicial statistics, and especially the statistics of suicide. 
The Bertillon system of anthropometry as applied to the 
detection of criminals has also received special attention, and has 
had very satisfactory results. It is proposed to extend the system 
of Bertillonage beyond the criminal classes, and to make use of it 
in connection with the recruiting service for the army as well as: 
for the police, domestic servants, and drivers of hired vehicles. It 
is already in use for the identification of corpses otherwise 


unknown. 
Russia. 


The activity of the Russian Central Statistical Committce, 
founded in 1802, is well known. The constitution of this depart- 
ment, which has always been under the control of the Ministry of 
the Interior, has been brought up to date by the publication of an 
‘*Apercu Bibliographique” in 1895. Next in importance to the 
Central Committee must be placed the Department of Agricultural 
Statistics, attached to the Ministry or Agriculture and Public 
Lands. Since 1881 the sphere of its operations has been enlarged 
so as to include the statistics of rural industry, compiled by the 
assistance of voluntary co-operation. The department further 
issueS publications on various matters connected with rural industry 
and technical agriculture. 

Statistical bureaux are attached to the greater number of the 
departments of the Ministry of Finance, the most notable bemg 
that which deals with customs.and foreign trade. In this depart- 
ment the system of registration has in matters of detail been 
brought closely in line with that in use in Germany. Another 
very important statistical bureau is the one established in 1873 in 
connection with the Ministry of Roads and Communications. Its 
publications deal with the statistics of transport by road and rail, 
as well as by river and canal. The statistics of crime, prisons, etc., 
similarly emanate from a statistical bureau of the Ministry of 
Justice. 

The collection of local statistics has had its origin during the 
last five and twenty years, during which it has attained consider- 
able development. Twenty-five provinces now possess statistical 
departments, whose special object is to study the economic condition 
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of the peasants, and to a certain extent that of the private land- 
owners. By 1893 collection was made of the statistics of each 
zemstwo, the necessary statistics in the case of the peasants being 
collected by means of a house to house visitation. The same 
system was applied to the landowners in one hundred and twenty- 
three districts. In addition to this many zemstwos have a statis- 
tical department on the lines of that of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture. . , 

Considerable progress has also been made in the matter of 
municipal statistics. St. Petersburg, Moscow, Warsaw, Odessa, 
and some other cities possess statistical bureaux in connection with 
the municipal department. These bureaux more than once have 
undertaken a census of the population. The last census of 
St. Petersburg took place in 1890, Moscow iu 1892, and Odessa in 
1893. In addition these bureaux publish statistics as to the move- 
ment of the population and other phases of social life. 


Span. 


In 1856 a State statistical bureau was first established in 
Spain, under the title of “Comision de Hstadistica general del 
“‘Reino.” In 1861 its title was changed to “Junta general de 
“* Hstadistica.”’ Its duties were to collect the general statistics of 
the kingdom, and to bring special statistical subjects into line for 
the purposes of comparison with similar investigations of foreign 
countries. Finally, on the 27th April, 1877, it assumed its present 
form, under the title of “ Direccion general del Instituto Geografico 
<‘y Hstadistico.” : 

The Institute of Geography and Statistics is divided into three 
branches—Land Survey, Topography, and Statistics. Any lack 
of private initiative in organising special statistical societies has 
been made good by the publication of special statistics by the 
various administrative departments, whose labours have been 
subjected to the service of statistical science. 

Account must, however, be taken of the fact that during the 
period under consideration statistical works of real value have 
been published in Spain, notably those comprised in the publica- 
tions of the Geographical and Statistical Institute above men- 
tioned. All these statistical works have, with very few exceptions, 
been published since 1874. 


Sweden. 


- As arule the branches of official statistics in Sweden, which 
have been in existence for twenty-two years, still furnish their 
information on the same general lines. Since 1874, however, a 
new method in relation to agricultural: statistics has been partly 
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employed, so that immediately after the harvest a report can be 
presented on its results, although the figures are approximate 
only. Moreover, the agricultural statistics, as furnished by the 
agricultural societies since 1865, are now more exact, owing to the 
local researches which are made each year in the smallest districts 
of the country. 

As to the developments and improvements in. statistical 
methods, both as regards the extent of information and elaboration 
and publication, the following points may be noted :— 

The statistics of population in each commune have been issued 
annually since 1886, instead of triennially as in earlier years. 

Since 1875 statistics of emigration have been completed by 
information on immigration. 

In the census return of 1890 (part ii), the mortality and 
survival tables have been given separately for urban and rural 
districts. Death-rates had already been presented in 1880 show- 
ing social condition. | 

For several years past in the census returns a calculation has 
Deen made of the distribution of the population according to age. 
Since 1891, the “Journal of the Central Bureau of. Statistics” 
has contained similar calculations on the distribution of the 
population both according to age and social condition. 

Since 1895 deaths and marriages are distinguished by the year 
of birth as well as by the age of the persons. In the figures 
on the distribution of population according to profession in the 
general census, distinction is made between the number of women 
{since 1880) and the number of children (since 1890) in each 
group of professions.. 

In the shape of an appendix to the population statistics of 1876, 
there was published a yearly réswmé of the population since 1748. 

After the reorganisation in 1892 of the College of Commerce, 
which publishes the statistics of mines, factories, trades, commerce, 
aud navigation, a special section of statistics was instituted, and 
the above named branches of official statistics underwent remark- 
able changes and developments: those of mines and factories 
were essentially extended and better arranged; the prices of 
merchandise in foreign trade were thoroughly reviewed, and the 
commerce of Sweden with each foreign country treated more in 
detail. Statistics in regard to labour have become much more 


complete, and the Diet of the present year has voted a sum for 


further improvements and more prompt publication. 

Since the year 1883 the statistics of telegraphs also include 
information as to telephones. 

In the quinquennial reports of the préfets the following new 
subjects may be mentioned :— | 
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Statistics of investments belonging to Swedish joint stock 
companies. 

Investments owned by subjects of foreign powers. 

Funded investments held by trustees and pious or religious 
foundations of every kind. 

Moreover, the statistics of insurance are now given in much 
greater detail. Since 1887 these statistics have been published 
annually by the Ministry of the Interior. 

The great series of materials for the official statistics of Sweden 
(Bidrag till Sveriges Officicla Statistik) has been increased by ‘the 
insertion of new subjects, namely :— 

Annual statistics of secondary instruction (1876-77) and all 
primary education (1892). 

Statistics of lands farmed by the State for the years 1883-87. 

Aunual statistics of public relief and the finances of the com- 
munes since 1874. 

Statistics of the manufacture and sale of alcoholic liquors, and 
of the cultivation of the sugar-beet since 1873-74. 

tatistics of salaries and pensions in the public administration 
from 1882 to 1891, which deal with the whole administrative 
department of the State and of the Diet. 

Statistics of postal savings banks, published since 1884, and 
also statistics of other savings banks whose figures were originally 
published in quinquennial reports of the local préfets, and for the 
years 1860-92 were given annually in the “ Journal of the Central 
‘* Statistical Bureau” formed in 1893. 

Special statistical research has been made into the qualifica- 
tions for the political and communal franchise. 

Mention may be made of the following official statistics, 
although they do not appear in the materials for official statistics 
in Sweden :— 

Monthly reports of foreign commerce. 

Annual statistics of registered mutual sick-benefit societies. 

Annual reports on the inspection of labour. 

The ‘Statistical Journal,’ published annually since 1871, 
embraces an annuaire or résumé of official statistics in Sweden, 
and since 1895 a résumé of the principal statistical facts in various 
countries. 

Valuable statistical inquiries have been conducted by more 
than one royal commission specially appointed. The commis- 
sion appointed in 1884 in order to submit a project for old-age 
pensions for the working classes, presented a mass of social statistics 
of the greatest value under the following heads :— 

Accidents in, and duration of, work. 

Warming and yentilation of workshops. 
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Measures of precaution adopted in factories. 

Pension funds for inferior civil and municipal officials, as well 
as for non-commissioned officers of the army and navy, registration 
offices and pension bureaux in connection with the mercantile 
marine, individuals entirely dependent on public assistance, mutual 
offices providing for sickness or death, distribution according to 
age and social condition of the working classes, and mortality 
according to occupation. 


Switzerland. 


In dealing with the statistics of Switzerland it must always be 
borne in mind that Switzerland, like the United States, is a 
confederation of sovereign States. In legal procedure, police, 
public instruction, public worship, public works, industry, agri- 
culture, finance, poor relief, etc., etc., each canton takes its own 
line, and the tendency is as a rule extremely conservative. The 
federal authority, therefore, only exercises control over those 
departments which have been placed in its hands under the 
federal constitution, such as civil status, customs, posts, telegraphs 
and telephones, the army, and, in part, civil justice. 

Social questions that come under the discussion of the general 
assembly of the confederation as well as of the separate cantons, 
require for their solution information which statistics only can 
give, and which is demanded on all sides. Thus the Federal 
Statistical Bureau was called upon to undertake during the years 
1888-91 the statistics of accidents, with the object of elaborating a 
scheme for insurance against accidents. This question of insur- 
ance against accidents was the reason why the census of the con- 
federation, which should have taken place in 1890, was anticipated 
by two years. The next census has been fixed for 1900, and it 
is quite possible that atter 19U0 the decennial will give way to one 
taken quinquennially. ‘To take another instance, in the matter of 
public instruction, the confederation possesses only one polytechnic 
school, situated at Zurich, all other educational establishments are 
under the direction of the cantons. At the same time the con- 
federation encourages the publication of a statistical annual, 
which brings together all statistics available under the head of 
public instruction. 

The receipts of the confederation are limited to the property 
tax, customs, posts and telegraphs, explosives, the half of the 
military tax paid by those who on the score of health are exempted 
from service, the mint, a tax on bank notes, and other receipts. 
The expenses of the confederation are limited to the services 
imposed upon it by the constitution. 

Considerable subventions are granted to the various cantons 
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for public services or for works of general utility. In order to 
obviate as far as possible the inconveniences which thus arose, some 
of the official statisticians in 1889 conceived the idea of holding 
annual conferences of the officials who, either by federal or can- 
tonal authority were specially entrusted with statistical work. 
The object of these conferences, which have done much valuable 
work, was toarrive at the best system of drawing up in the various 
cantons uniform statistical tables, so that the returns might be 
capable of comparison. These conferences are now held annnally 
in different cantons, in conjunction with the annual meeting of the 
Swiss Statistical Society, and the necessity and advantages of 
sound statistical work have been thus effectually brought home to the 
public. Under these conditions not only has the Swiss Statistical 
Society observed an increase both in the number of its members 
as well as of its sections, but in addition certain of the cantons 
have established their own statistical societies. Thus after the 
meeting at Lugano in 1892, a statistical society was founded in 
the canton of Ticino, and a similar society was formed at Geneva ; 
again, a meeting at Zurich in 1894 led to the foundation of a 
statistical society at St. Gall, while in the following year, as a con- 
sequence of the meeting of the International Statistical Institute 
at Berne, a cantonal bureau of statistics was also founded at 
St. Gall. It is probable that some of the adjacent cantons will 
come to terms with the government of St. Gall in order to make 
common. use of its bureau for certain inquiries in statistical work. 

Very shortly after the meeting of the International Statistical 
Institute above mentioned, the canton of Fribourg also organised 
a statistical bureau for the special investigation of agricultural 
statistics. The canton of Geneva followed this example. 

There are at the present time in existence the following federal 
bureaux :— 

(1.) The burean of statistics, attached to the department of the 
Interior. 

(2.) The bureau of commercial statistics (customs), attached 
to the department of Finance. 

(3.) The bureau of railway statistics. 

The other departments of the federal administration have at 
least one official charged specially with the statistical work which 
appears in its annual reports. The cantonal bureaux are those of 
Zurich, Berne, Argovie, Vaud, Fribourg, St. Gall,and Geneva. In 
all the other cantons there is an official whose duties consist in the 
compilation of annual statistical returns. In addition to these the 
municipality of Zurich has a statistical bureau, and in the city of 
Berne a similar bureau is in course of formation. The canton of 
Bale (city) has under consideration at the present time the 
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establishment of an analogous department. The federal bureau 
occupies itself specially with the periodical census of the population 
-as well as of live stock. It also takes note of the statistics of the 
movement of the population. Before 1889 its publications were 
very few and of little general interest; since that date it has laid 
itself out to popularise the statistics of the movements of the 
population, and its publications have accordingly increased in bulk 
and in attractiveness. 

The director of the statistical bureau, acting in concert with 
the chief of the sanitary bureau, has endeavoured to obtain from 
the medical profession returns, as accurate and circumstantial 
as possible, as to the causes of death. The federal law requires a 
medical certificate of death and an indication of the cause of death. 
This declaration must be handed by the doctor to the family of 
the deceased, and it often happened that the true cause of death 
was not indicated, but that some cause less painful to the relatives 
was substituted. Again, in certain cantons, as in Geneva, the 
doctors took refuge behind the veil of professional secrecy and 
refused to state the cause of death. The registrar had, therefore, 
to be content with the declaration of the official verification of death 
which satisfied the schedule, and left the cause of death to be declared 
by the relations. It happened also that the doctor in attendance 
gave as the cause of death a secondary complaint, as, for instance, 
pneumonia, when this disease was the consequence of measles, or 
nephritis, when the primary cause was scarlatina. In order to 
obviate these inconveniences, the Statistical Bureau, in accord with 
the medical profession, instituted a new certificate of death. As 
soon as a death is declared to the civil authorities, the officer fills 
up the first part of the new schedule, and sends it with an envelope 
to the doctor who has signed the open declaration. The doctor, 
after having assured himself of the identity of the individual, tears 
off the counterfoil which bears the name of the deceased, and has 
only to answer questions in the second part of the schedule, that is 
to say, to indicate primary and secondary, or immediate cause of 
death, as well as all information useful for statistical purposes. 
Having done this he returns the card to the registrar, who is not 
at liberty to open the envelope, but must satisfy himself that the 
card is therein contained. Later on the sealed envelopes are sent 
to the officials of the Statistical Bureau, by whom they are sorted 
and arranged. In this way medical confidence is safeguarded and 
exact returns are obtained. In this manner the series of the death 
returns have attained a high degree of accuracy, since they are 
based on confidential information given by doctors who are only 
actuated by the interests of medical and sanitary science. This 
method is one worthy of special attention. 

2k 2 
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The efficiency of the Statistical Bureau is further increased by 
the courtesy of the administrators of hospitals and asylums and 
institutions of various kinds, who furnish returns regularly. In 
this way it has been found possible to publish a first record of the 
statistics of the mentally afflicted and institutions for the insane. 
In the matter of penal statistics the case is the same: they are 
furnished by monthly returns giving the names of those who are 
in custody in the various prisons of Switzerland. The statistics 
of fires have also at the instance of the statisticians at their meeting 
at Neuchatel been undertaken by the bureau, and a report is now 
in the press. , 

As regards the method employed in statistical research, may be 
mentioned the introduction of nominative returns in place of the 
system of lists in preparing a census of the population. The new 
system offers the advantage of greater exactitude in collecting the 
returns, and permits the insertion of a larger number of questions. 
For some years it has been the habit to take as the basis of 
calculation the ordinary resident population instead of the actual 
population, and as regards the death-rate the death is attributed 
to the place of domicile of the deceased. This was an absolute 
necessity in the matter of the chief cities of. the greater number 
of the cantons, whose hospitals took in the sick not only of the 
canton itself, but also of neighbouring cantons, and it was not 
rational to charge the death of the sick who came from beyond 
the frontier, to the locality where by chance the cantonal hospital 
was placed. Formerly this distinction was not drawn, and so it 
happened that the death-rate of the principal cities was relatively 
very high, and conclusions were drawn adverse to the salubrity 
of the large towns. In great cities hike Jiondon, which comprises 
more inhabitants than the whole of Switzerland, the death of 
non-residents is of no great moment on the death-rate; but it is 
quite ctherwise in the small towns of Switzerland. This is the 
reason why deaths are set down to the usual domicile of the 
deceased. The practice is the same as regards births. Great 
pains are taken to obtain exact information as to age, civil condi- 
tion, profession, birthplace, etc., of each individual, and moreover 
when the cause of death is not sufficiently set forth on the new 
schedule, a letter is addressed to the official registrar in charge of 
the case asking for further details. 

It is much the same with other works which the bureau has 
been called upon to take up, such as the medical and educational 
examination of recruits, divorces, etc.; and now the bureau is able 
to group in its publications the results of five or ten years, in order 
to have, as far as the conditions of the Swiss confederation permit, 
sufficiently large totals and figures that are reasonably comparable. 
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Of the numerous publications of the Statistical Bureau the 
principal is the ‘‘ Statistical Annual,’ whose first volume appeared 
in 1891; the sixth is now in the press. 


Great Britain. 


To enumerate the many subjects which have, during the last 
twenty-two years, furnished matter for Government inquiry 
whether by means of departmental, parliamentary, or mixed com- 
missions, would not only be unwarrantably voluminous, but would 
also be superfluous, and at the same time tedious to my audience. 
In every department the Government has shown activity in avail- 
ing itself of the statistical method in dealing with the matters 
which it has made the subject of inquiry. I may, however, refer 
to a few subjects which various departments have investigated, 
with the result that action of an enduring character has followed. 

The want of official returns of agricultural production in 
Great Britain, which was brought under the notice of our Society 
in 1883, has been remedied. In the Board of Agriculture itself is 
to be recognised the formation of a new Government Department 
under an Act of 1889 (52 and 53 Vict., cap. 30), which recites as 
one of its special objects the collection and preparation of statistics 
relating to agriculture. Several additional matters are now dealt 
with statistically in this office, and its publications include returns 
as to the price of cattle by live weight—a new class of statistics 
obtained under a special provision of 54 and 55 Vict., cap. 70. 

The Home Office has applied itself to the more complete col- 
lection of valuable statistics respecting mines, and the inspection 
of factories, civil law and judicial statistics, a special statistical 
branch having been organised. ’ 

The Board of Inland Revenue is applying statistical analysis 
to the returns made to it for the purposes of the death duties, 
the classification of various descriptions of property, real and 
personal, promising to be thus made more complete than hitherto. 

The Board of Trade has organised the Labour Department and 
the statistics of labour. This matter was one which, in 1885, as a 
result of the meeting of the Industrial Remuneration Conference 
in London (Journal, 1885, pp. 121 and 340), received the attention 
of our Society. In April of that year, as the outcome of this con- 
ference, the Society addressed a letter to the Board of Trade 
urging the importance of an accurate collection of the statistics 
of labour. In connexion with these matters I may mention the 
establishment of the ‘‘ Journal of the Board of Trade.” 

The Foreign Office has, during the period under review, under- 
taken the publication at shorter intervals of reports made by our 
consuls abroad. I need hardly say that in view of the competition 
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in trade affairs to which we are subjected by foreign nations, the 
consular reports are of extreme importance to our commercial 
community, and that they are not yet, in popular opinion, held to 
have attained ideal perfection. 

The Local Government Board has devoted considerable atten- 
tion to the more careful and complete analysis of returns of local 
taxation, the previous absence of reliable information on this subject 
having been on more than one occasion a matter of comment at 
the meetings of our Society. 


III. 
The Development of Statistical Research by private Societies. 
Austria. 


There are in Austria no statistical societies properly so called, 
but the Austrian Society of Economists has from time to time 
done good work in this direction. 


Denmark. 


The National Society of Political Hconomy was founded on 
12th November, 1872, having for its object the discussion of 
questions relating to political economy and statistics. An account 
of the discussion and the results of the meetings is given in 
the ‘‘ Nationalokonomisk Tidskrift,’ which also contains original 
articles on economics and statistics. 


France. 


No new Statistical Societies have been founded in France, 
but the Jeurnal of the Statistical Society of Paris shows that our 
friends there are carryipg on their work with undiminished and 
even increased energy. It will be remembered that simultaneously 
with the celebration of our Jubilee, the Paris Society commemo- 
rated the twenty-fifth anniversary of its foundation, and the 
occasion was marked by the issue of a special volume. 


Germany. 


“The Allgemeines Statistisches Archiv,” founded in 1890, is 
the only non-official periodical in Germany which deals exclusively 
with statistics. 


Germany (Prussia). 


With the exception of the Geographical and Statistical Society 
in Frankfort-on-Main, there is no statistical society in Prussia. 
This society, assisted by a municipal grant in aid, has published a 
record of its own labours, as well as of the municipal statistical 
department, covering the period from 1858-90. Since 1892 this 
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work has been continued by the Statistical Bureau. Similar pub- 
lications have been issued at Breslau and Magdeburg. Especial 
attention has been given in Berlin to the condition of its popula- 
tion, with special reference to the condition of buildings and 
dwellings. Special attention has also been given to the monthly 
and weekly movements of the population, together with vital 
_ statistics, more especially as affected by meteorological conditions. 


| Hungary. 

In Hungary there are no statistical societies, nor any unofficial 
organisation for the collection of statistics, but there is a single 
Politico-EKconomic Society, of which Herr Louis Lang is the 
president. This society embraces a statistical section. 


Italy. 


There is not in existence any purely statistical society, but it 
is needless to say that numerous works on statistics have been 
published in Italy, whose bibliography will be found in the pages 
of the Bulletin of the International Statistical Institute. 


Netherlands. 


Much of the progress of statistics in this country is due 
to the exertions of the late Professor G. de Bosch Kemper, 
who, in 1849, after the extension of the franchise, published the 
first number of a statistical year-book, entitled ‘‘ Annuaire Politique 
“et Economique.” As the work became too vast to be dealt with 
by one person, he invited the co-operation of others, and this 
led to the formation, about the year 1859, of a Statistical Society. 
Dr. N. G. Pierson, Professor of Political Hconomy and Statistics 
at Amsterdain, became president of the Society, and at his 
instigation the municipal authorities made the departments of 
political economy and statistics distinct — the statistical de- 
partment being placed under the direction of the late Dr. 
A. Beaujon. In 1878 the Government Bureau of Statistics was 
dissolved, and in order to avoid the serious consequences of 
this measure for those interested in statistics, the Statistical 
Society considered it their duty to redouble their activity. Side 
by side with the “ Annuaire Politique et Economique” mentioned 
above, the society resolved to issue a statistical year book, and 
for this purpose obtained a subsidy from the government. The 
first volume, as well as that of 1881, was edited by Dr. de Bruijn 
Kops, then president of the society. The society also founded at 
Amsterdam in 1884, at the instigation of Dr. Pierson, and with a 
view to more effective co-operation with the city government, a 
Statistical Institute, under the direction of the late Dr. Beaujon, 
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professor at the Municipal University of Amsterdam, who was 
succeeded in the post by Dr. C. A. Verrijn Stuart. The works. 
of the institute were published under the title of “ Bijdragen van 
“het Statistisch Instituut” from 1885 to 1892. But the Statistical 
Society and its Institute, believing that a private institution was 
not sufficient for the work, continued to urge on the government 
the necessity for a central office for the kingdom, and their efforts 
were at last crowned with success in 1891, when the Institute was 
superseded by the Central Statistical Commission. Thereafter the 
parent Statistical Society became a society of political economy 
and statistics, whose meetings are annual, but it has not ceased its 
work of publication. 


Norway. 


There is not in Norway any exclusively statistical society, but 
in 1893 a society was founded at Christiania for the study of 
political economy, which also gives attention to statistical 
questions. , 

As regards statistical publications proper, it is sufficient to 
mention that since 1st January, 1885, the date of the commence- 
ment of the third series, 244 different volumes of official statistics 
have been published. 


Russia. 


The Imperial Geographical Society of St. Petersburg, the 
Imperial Economical Society, and the Juridical Society at Moscow, 
embrace special statistical sections. The Geographical Society has 
been specially persistent on the necessity of a general census of 
the empire, which has been officially fixed for 1897. The Juridical 
Society at Moscow has paid special attention to the locai statistics 
of the zemstwos, and its observations have been comprised in tivo 
volumes published by the society. 


Spain. 

No special statistical societies have been founded in Spain 
during the period under review, and although weekly and monthly 
reviews devoted to statistical research have been published, their 
existence has been but ephemeral. 


Switzerland. 

The attention bestowed by educational bodies on statistical 
training has fostered a taste for this kind of investigation in dif- 
ferent classes of society, and numerous independent associations, in- 
dustrial, commercial, agricultural and philanthropic, undertake, each 
in their own department, statistical work. At the National Swiss 
Exhibition, which took place this year at Geneva, there was a group 
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- devoted to social economics, and the greater part of the exhibitors 
had represented their operations by the graphic method. A special 
catalogue of this group indicates the practical tendency of this 
exhibition under all heads—a tendency which does not exclude the 
scientific or theoretical point of view which is essential to scientific. 
training. Evidence in this direction is moreover furnished by the 
‘¢ Journal de Statistique Suisse,” the organ of the Swiss Statistical 
Society, now numbering 470 members, scattered throughout the 
various cantons, and devoted to all branches of social inquiry. 

Since the publication of Monsieur Kummer’s historical account 
of the development of the statistics of Switzerland, her statesmen 
and the public have shown themselves to be well disposed towards 
the work undertaken in this direction. 

The meeting of the International Statistical Institute at Berne 
in 1895 exercised a very favourable influence on public opinion, 
and while fully appreciating the papers then read, special import- 
ance was attached to the public lectures delivered on that occasion 
by Monsieur Levasseur and Herr von Mayr. 


United Kingdom. 


I must not pass over without brief notice the operations of our 
friends of the Manchester Statistical Society, and of the Statistical 
and Social Inquiry Society of Ireland. 


The Manchester Statistical Society. 


This Society claims precedence on the score of seniority. It 
was founded in 1833 by Dr. Kay (afterwards Sir James P. Kay- 
Shuttleworth), Messrs. S. and W. R. Greg, W. Langton, John 
Kennedy, Henry Newbery, and Mr. (afterwards Sir Benjamin) 
Heywood, its first president. The number of members on the 
kooks at the end of the first session was no more than 28; its last 
report, for 1895-96, shows a total muster-roll of 201—a number 
which exhibits a considerable increase over the totals of the last 
few years, but which does not yet satisfy the aspirations of the 
council. The Society, organised on the same lines as our own, 
can show many eminent names, including the late Professor 
Stanley Jevons, Professor Bonamy Price, William Langton, and 
others, among its Fellows and contributors to its “‘'Transactions.”’ 
The papers read at the periodical meetings, while covering widexz 
ground than those to which our Society is accustomed, are in 
many cases extremely interesting records of local sociological 
problems as illustrated from time to time by the statistical method. 
A résumé of the history of the Society will be found in an address 
delivered in 1875 by the president, Mr. Thomas Read Wilkinson. 
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Unfortunately the records of the Society during the earlier years 
of its existence are incomplete, but since 1853 its operations have 
been continuously recorded in an annual volume of “ Transactions,” 
whose contents testify to the unremitting activity of our friends 
in the north. 


The Statistical Society of Ireland. 


The full name of this Society, which we usually style the 
Dublin Statistical Society, is “ The Statistical and Social Inquiry 
‘Society of Ireland.” It was founded in 1847, through the 
initiative of Archbishop Whately and Dr. Hancock, then Professor 
of Political Economy in the University of Dublin. As is imported 
by the style of the Society, it is not limited to inquiries under the 
numerical method, but its scope also embraces politico-economic 
questions, including various sociological problems, such as 
the Land Question. Unfortunately, in the case of Ireland, during 
recent years, in the treatment of such questions political views 
have been apt to outweigh in the balance economic theories. It 
has proved impossible to discuss all the subjects which come 
within the purview of the Society without introducing a measure 
of party feeling, which has not operated advantageously to the 
Society, and the number of members has, to a certain extent, 
suffered in consequence. It will be the unanimous wish of all of 
us that the future may have in store more settled times for the 
sister island, and that increasing prosperity in Ireland may be 
accompanied by an augmentation of strength and efficiency in 
her Statistical Society. | 


Royal Statistical Society. 


It is impossible for me to deal with the annals of our Society 
during the first eleven years of my connection with it, without 
travelling over ground already thoroughly explored. Our earlier 
history was very opportunely placed on record by our esteemed 
ex-President, Dr. Mouat,’ at our Jubilee Meeting in.1885. Never- 
theless, at the risk of repetition, I may mention the foundation in 
1873 of the Howard Medal; and in 1882 of the Newmarch 
Memorial Prize Essay (100/.) offered by the late Mr. H. D. Pochin, 
and awarded to Mr. William Watt of Aberdeen (Journal, 1885, 
p. 441). In 1883 was established the Newmarch Memorial Fund, 
the investment of which has sufficed for an endowment of 60l. per 
annum. This endowment has been placed in the hands of the 
Trustees of University College, London, with the object of 


* «History of the Statistical Society of London.” By Frederick J. Mouat, 
M.D., Jubilee volume, 1885, pp. 14—71. ; 
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providing for an annual course of lectures to be delivered by the 
Newmarch lecturer. The tirst Newmarch lecturer was Professor 
H. 8S. Foxwell, and the appointment is now held by Mr. A. 
L. Bowley. In 1892 was founded the Guy Medal, to be awarded 
to the contributor of the best paper of the year, or in recognition 
of special and extraordinary services to statistical science. Under 
the former clause, the Guy Medal has been awarded to Mr. A. 
Sauerbeck, Mr. John Glover, and Mr. A. L. Bowley; under the 
latter, to Mr. Charles Booth and Sir Robert Giffen. 
~The outcome of our Jubilee Meeting in 1885, to whose 
proceedings Dr. Mouat contributed his historical sketch of our 
Society, was the foundation of the International Statistical 
Institute, to which I have already more than once referred. The 
establishment of the Institute has, in my opinion, been of great 
value to the Society, since we have been brought into more direct 
relations with many of the most eminent statisticians in all parts 
of the world. The meetings of the Institute have given oppor- 
tunities to many of us of becoming personally acquainted with 
men who would otherwise have continued to be known to us by 
their works and their reputation only. It is unnecessary to say 
that among the members of the International Statistical Institute 
will be found many who, either as honorary or ordinary Fellows, 
belong to our Society. The annual bulletin of the Institute con- 
tains many papers worthy of the distinguished authors by whom 
they are contributed. The Institute has throughout sought to 
enlarge its sphere of influence by appointing committees for the 
purpose of investigating the comparability of statistical methods 
as adopted in various countries, and with a view, if possible, of 
bringing them into harmony. It is to be regretted that, on the . 
whole, the results achieved by these committees have been but slight. 
The reason is not far to seek; the members of the committees, 
in some cases themselves government officials, in others absorbed 
in academic work or engaged in business affairs, but in all cases 
men whose time is already sufficiently engrossed, have little 
leisure for the labour involved in the work necessary for adequate 
inquiry into the subject matter under investigation by the com- 
mittee of which they are members. Further, the lines on which 
government departments are conducted are not easily altered, and 
to make a change is under no circumstances an operation that is 
easily effected. It is to be hoped that as time goes on, and as 
the advantage of bringing into harmony the statistics of various 
countries is recognised, the good work done by committees of the 
Institute may yet bear good fruit. 
Our own Society has not failed to bring its views under the 
notice of Her Majesty’s government in cases where statistical 
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inquiry had shown that alterations in existing departmental 
methods were desirable. This has been specially the case in 
matters connected with vital statistics, and the taking of the 
periodical census of the United Kingdom. In 1888 memorials 
were presented by the Society to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and to the President of the Local Government Board, calling 
attention to matters connected with the census to be taken in 
1891. The memorial based on the report of the census committee 
of the Society specially urged the taking of a quinquennial census 
under an Act to be passed with that object, and the appointment 
of a separate census branch in the General Register Office for 
England and Wales. As a result of these memorials a depart- 
mental committee was appointed to consider the whole subject. 
In 1894 a similar memorial was addressed to our ex-President, 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre, then President of the Local Government 
Board, and a deputation of the Society waited on Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre in order to urge their views. In July, 1895, prior to 
the taking of the quinquennial census of London under the 
Equalisation of Rates Act on the 29th March, 1896, a suab- 
committee was appointed to confer with the Local Government 
and Taxation Committee of the London County Council on the 
inquiries to be scheduled in the census return, but in the result 
the particulars of age and birth-place, to the inclusion of which 
the Society had attached great importance, did not find favour 
with the committee of the London County Council. 
Among matters more particularly of private interest may be 
mentioned the publication in 1888 of Part IV of the General Index 
to our Journal, and in 1895 of the Subject-Index to our Journal 
for the years 1865-94. Lastly, I may mention our change of 
style in 1887, when, under a royal charter, we prefixed the word 
Royal to the name by which our Society had up to that date been 
known. | 
It only remains for me to say that the number of I*ellows 
on our books on the 3lst December annually, reached its high- 
water mark of-1,063 in 1890. There is no doubt that the extreme 
financial depression which followed the crisis of November, 1890, 
is in a great measure responsible for a certain falling off in our 
numbers. We are not the only sufferers in this respect. It is to 
be hoped that with returning prosperity we may see a corres- 
ponding growth in the number of our Fellows. I do not myself 
believe that there is any diminution in the interest taken in the 
pursuit of statistics, and it will be a gratification to me if, at the 
end of my tenure of office, the number of our Fellows shall have 
been reinforced to an extent that shall ‘have effaced all our recent 
losses. . 
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| TV: 
The Development of Statistical Training by Educational Bodies. 


Austria. 


The Seminary cf Statistics was established in 1€89 by Dr. von 
Inama-Sternegg, for the enlistment of young men in the service 
of statistical work. Among those whose studies have taken their 
direction under these auspices are Professor Mischler of the 
University of Gratz, Dr. Rauchberg, Dr. Ferdinand Schmid, and 
Dr. Stephan Bauer. There are in Vienna two professors of statistics, 
namely, Dr. von Inama-Sternegg and Professor Isidor Singer. 
Since the death of Dr. Brachelli his chair has been vacant. ‘'The 
statistical chair at the High School of Agriculture has also been 
vacant since the death of Professor Hans H.Sax. At the University 
of Prague there is no special chair of statistics, one or both professors 
of economics embrace statistics in the course of their lectures. 


_ Professor Rontemann Harburg teaches statistics at the University 


of Czernowitz, as does Professor V. John at Innsbruck. There are 
thus in Austria five ordinary professors of statistics, one extra- 
ordinary, three privat-docenten, and one supplent. 


Belgium. 


Professorial chairs have been founded in each of the State 
universities of Ghent and Liége. They are attached to the 
Faculté de drowt. There is also a course of statistical training at 
the free university of Louvain. The curriculum of the military 
school also embraces the study of statistics. Mention may also be 
made of the foundation of a statistical prize, through the generosity 
ot a former director of the General Statistical Bureau, Monsieur 
Heuschling, who bequeathed a capital of 25,000 frs. for the endow- 
ment out of its accumulated interest of a quinquennial prize to be 
awarded by the government. . 


Denmark. 


During the period under review a new professorial chair has 


been founded at the University, to which Professor Harald 


Westergaard was elected on 8th May, 1886. The principal object 
in view in creating this professorship was to teach the theory of 
statistics, and the works of Professor Westergaard on the subject, 
which particularly deal with the mathematical aspects of statistics, 
are made the basis of instruction. In addition the course of 
teaching embraces the statistics of the country as given in the 
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exhaustive work, “ Statistics of Denmark,’ by Professors 
Falbe-Hansen and Scharling (six volumes). 

The statistical laboratory of the University was opened on 
Ist September, 1892. For students preparing for examination 
in political economy and statistics, the course is obligatory. 
Professor Westergaard has been placed at the head of the 
laboratory, while the direction has been confided to three 
professors of political economy. Attached to the laboratory is 
a library of works on political economy and statistics for the use 
of students, and the laboratory also collects on its own account 
statistical materials applicable to special inquiries. 

Outside the University, statistics are also taught at the Military 
School, the higher commercial schools known as the Schools of | 
Brock, and other commercial academies, but in these cases the 
instruction is restricted to the statistics of the country. 


Finland. 


Since 1886 the science and theory of statistics have been taught 
in the University of Helsingfors by a qualified professor of the 
subject. 


France. 


Two public chairs of superior education at Paris are partly 
devoted to statistics. 

(1.) At the Collége de France the chair of geography, history, 
and economic statistics, where the professor (previous to 1885) 
lectured on French demography and the productive power of the 
European States and other countries of the world. 

(2.) At the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers the chair of 
industrial and statistical economics (économie industrielle et 
statistique), a course of lectures on administration and industrial 
statistics being first given in 1854. 

In addition to the above, at the Government Ecole des Ponts 
et Chaussées a course of lectures on statistics was given by - 
M. Cheysson in 1881, dealing with methods of statistical research 
and graphic statistics. 

The Ecole libre des Sciences politiques instituted in 1884-85 
a course entitled ‘Statistics and Treaties of Commerce,” of 
which the first part dealt with the general methods of statistics . 
and French population statistics compared with those of other 
countries. 

The Heole d’Anthropologie, for several years previous to 1885, 
had a course of demography, replaced in 1885 by a course of . 
geography and medical statistics. F 

The Facultés de Droit of Paris, Bordeaux, &c., twenty towns in 
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all, have courses on political economy, and at Paris and Bordeaux 
there are now courses on statistics. 

In 18899-0 the Statistical. Society of Paris held conferences 
on statistics and economic geography, under the auspices of the 
Minister of War, for army officers. 


Germany. 


The teaching of statistics in the universities is little developed, 
and nowhere constitutes a special and independent branch of 
university studies. Herrn Meitzen and Béckh at Berlin, Herr 
von Mayr at Strassburg, Herr Bergmann at Tiibingen, and Herr 
Hasse at Leipzig, deliver courses of statistical lectures, but do not 
hold any permanent professorship. There are also some professors 
of political economy, as Herr Biicher at Leipzig, Herr Laspeyres 
at Giessen, and Dr. Lexis at Gottingen, who devote a small portion 
of their ordinary curriculum to the study of statistics as an 
auxiliary subject. 


Germany (Prussia). 


In a work written for the World’s Exposition at Chicago in 
1892, Dr. Lexis has furnished a summary of the statistical in- 
struction given in German universities. The universities of Berlin 
and Halle each possess three professors of political economy and 
financial science, Bonn, Breslau, Gottingen, Greifswald, Kiel, 
Konigsberg, and Marburg having two each. There is also in 
Berlin a professorial chair of statistics, as also a chair of political 
science; the last named, however, chiefly delivers statistical 
lectures, which are also included in the politico-economic pro- 
fessorships in Halle. Statistics are also taught as an adjunct of 
political science in the Prussian high schools, excepting Bonn, 
Konigsberg, and Marburg; the course there is neither very 
thorough nor systematic in all its branches. Statistical instruc- 
tion is also given in the training colleges attached to the uni- 
versities of Berlin, Halle, and Breslau, the study in the first two 
being pursued with special vigour. Statistical training is also 
given in the college connected with the Royal Prussian Statistical 
Bureau, in which every year a number of higher officials are 
trained for statistical service under government. 


Hungary. 

At the University of Budapest there is a school of statistics 
under the direction of Professor Bela Foldes. Dr. Joseph Korosi, 
as lecturer (docent) at the University, gives practical lectures on 
Demology. 

Statistical education in Hungary dates back to the year 1777, 
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when Maria Theresa was Regent. By the so-called “Ratio 
“ Hducationis ”’ edict law, academies with philosophical and juridi- 
cal courses were established in Hungary, and statistics were made 
an obligatory subject in the curriculum. Freedom of teaching was 
unknown; the works of Achenwall and Cattero were prescribed 
for statistical education. 

Separate chairs for statistics have been established at both the 
universities—Budapest, 1795, and Klausenburg since the founda- 
tion of the university in 1872. At the Polytechnic of Budapest 
lectures were confined to trade statistics till the year 1872, when a 
separate chair for statistics was founded, which existed till 1885, 
but was then transformed into a chair for administrative and civil 
jaw. Statistics as an independent subject have been from that 
date only lectured upon in the two universities and in the ten 
existing law academies, which latter are comparable with the 
French “Faculté de droit.” 

Alexander Konek was professor of statistics in the university 
of Budapest from the year 1854 till his death in 1882. He 
represented the standpoint of Achenwall in all his works, although 
he treats fully in several of his writings on the moral statistical 
course. His great work, “Statistics of the Austro-Hungarian 
“ Monarchy,” certainly contains a most rich and valuable collec- 
tion of figures, but is purely descriptive. This book exercised a 
dominating influence on statistical education in Hungary, as statis- 
tics is an obligatory test’subject of the political state examination, 
and as at the time of Konek, this examination was necessary for 
every juridical profession. 

_ Through the establishment of the Hungarian Imperial Statis- 
tical Office in 1867, and the Statistical Bureau of Budapest 
in 1868, the new statistical tendency gained ground by means 
of the most valuable scientific accomplishments of Keleti and 
Korosi. In the academic years 1868-69 and 1869-70 lectures on 
theoretical and administrative statistics were delicered in the 
Budapest University by Doctors Keleti, Konek, and some of the 
higher state officials. Since then, however, they have not been 
repeated. After the death of the zealous and meritorious 
Professor Alexander Konek, Ludwig Lang was appointed regular 
public professor, and Adolbertus Foéldes special professor of 
statistics at the Budapest University. Fdéldes, however, passed 
over later to the professorship of political economy, and thus at 
the present time statistics in the University of Budapest is 
represented by Lang ahd the private lecturer, Peter Dobranszky. 
Keleti and K6rési also for several terms delivered private lectures. 

Gabriel Nabji has been statistical professor at the University 

of Klausenburg since its foundation. 
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Lectures on statistics are delivered in the law academies. 

Dr. Moritz Pisztory was professor of statistics for seventeen 
years at the Pressburg Academy, until his appointment in 1891 as 
professor of political economy at the University of Klausenburg. 


& 


Italy. 


In several universities there have been founded schools for the 
practice of statistical work. ‘These schools are directed by their 
own professors. 

The teaching of statistics is obligatory, and has a special chair 
in all the universities of the kingdom as well as in the three 
Superior Schools. of Commerce of Genoa, Venice, and Bari, and 
in the School of Social Science at Florence. Statistics are also 
an obligatory subject in all the technical institutes of special 
secondary training, where they are taught by the professors of 
political economy. 


N. etherlands. 


The law of 1876 concerning superior education maintained the 
course of instruction in statistics already existing at all the 
universities, and instituted a new degree of Doctor der Staats 
Wissenschaften, the theory of statistics being one of the subjects 
necessary for obtaining this degree. There is, however, no longer 
anywhere aseparate chair for this branch of science—the professor- 
ship of political economy and statistics at Amsterdam having 
been again united on the resignation of Dr. Pierson. 


Norway. 


In 1887 a second professorial chair of political economy and 
statistics was created for the University of Christiania. Before 
this time there had been but one, it being obligatory on the 
professor occupying the chair to deliver a course of lectures. The 
older chair is still maintained equally with the new one, which is 
specially consecrated to political economy and statistics. 

A similar chair was founded in 1875 at the Commercial 
Institute at Christiania, which came into existence in that year. 


Russia. 


The compulsory teaching of statistics was introduced into the 
faculté de droit of all the universities, in addition to several special 
upper schools, such as military, law, and agricultural colleges. At 
the University of St. Petersburg there is an independent profes- 
sorship of statistics, while in the other universities statistics are 
attached to the chair of political economy. 
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Spain. 

By royal decree of the 28th April, 1850, the teaching of 
statistics was made obligatory in the curriculum of philosophy in 
the Spanish universities. In the syllabus of studies approved by 
the law of the 17th July, 1857, the teaching of statistics was 
assigned to the Faculté de drott. 


Sweden. 


At the University of Lund the study of statistical science has 
been taken up warmly during the last few years, and a statistical 
school has been established there. 


Switzerland. 


The science of statistics is taught in all the Swiss universi- 
ties, Zurich, Berne, Basle, Geneva, Lausanne, and Fribourg, and 
at the Academy of Neuchatel. 

It is taught by the ordinary professors of political economy 
and social science, but it also happens that the associate professors 
give also a special course of lectures. In the universities the 
professors of political economy have organised a weekly meeting 
in which their class deal with subjects of practical interest marked 
out by the professor, which give rise to debate. Statistics are also 
a compulsory subject in examinations for the degree of doctor 
of philesophical science (section of moral and political science). 
Not a few of the candidates for this degree choose for their 
essay subjects which require statistical work, and address them- 
selves to the statistical bureau for the necessary information. 


United Kingdom. 


The progress of statistical teaching in our own country has 
hardly kept on a level with that which has been recorded above as 
having taken place abroad. I may however mention, in addition 
to the endowment of the Newmarch Memorial Fund already 
noticed, the course of lectures on statistics annually delivered at 
the London School of Economics and Political Science. 


V. 


The Development of Theoretical and Scientific Statistical Methods. 
Hapressions of Individual Opinion. 

My foreign correspondents, in reply to my request, have 
furnished me with several interesting communications as to the 
statistical methods specially in favour in their own country, 
particularly as regarded from the scientific and theoretical point 
of view. I proceed to state briefly the more salient points. 
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France. 


M. Emile Levasseur is of opinion that statistics should be 
regarded as an indispensable instrument in the study of social 
sciences, and it is in this spirit that he employs it in his course of 
instruction at the Collége de France, the Conservatoire des Arts 
et Métiers, and the Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques. 


Germany. 


As to the general tendencies in the domain of purely scientific 
statistics, Dr. W. Lexis notices the development of an exact theory 
of the death-rate, commenced in 1868 by Dr. Knapp and Becker, 
and the application of the theory of probabilities, and of the 
stability. of the statistical series to the grouping of the statistical 
observations—a study with which Dr. Lexis has been occupied — 
since 1876, and which has been pursued in England with consider- 
able success by Edgeworth, Pearson, Yule, and others. 


Germany (Prussia). 


The tendency of acddemic teaching in Prussia has, in the 
opinion of Dr. Blenck, as its main object the inculcation of a 
careful and conscientious enumeration of statistical data together 
with the elimination of all possible sources of error, so .as to 
present for scientific treatment foundations of the utmost possib’e 
stability —a condition naturally antecedent to, and inseparable 
from, scientific statistical research. For the present the purely 
scientific and theoretical use of the rich harvest gathered by the 
Statistical Bureau is left in the hands of the professors. and 
tutors of the universities and of individual scholars. 


Hungary. 

As regards the tendency of the teaching of statistics, Dr. 
Korési expresses the personal opinion that statistics are but a 
numerical method, applicable to a series of widely differing 
sciences, such, for example, as political economy, all natural 
sciences even to esthetics, psychology and ethics (moral sta- 
tistics, &c.). Itis impossible to affirm that all these heterogeneous 
data can furnish the material of a homogeneous science. Applied 
statistics, therefore, as professionally taught, which at bottom is 
only the statistical method of Achenwall-Schlotzer, is in itself but 
a conglomeration of most heterogeneous ideas belonging to demo- 
eraphy, political economy, finance, wc. 

Dr. K6roési is far from denying the utility, and consequently 
the practical necessity, of such a course of teaching, and the great 


importance of statistical bureaux. These may be likened to sccial 
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observatories, occupied in the collection of all facts accessible to 
observation by the numerical method; but he denies that these 
facts can be regarded as constituting of themselves a single and 
distinct science. Nevertheless, thanks to this fertile numerical 
method (statistics), there has been discovered in the domain of 
anthropology a series of new scientific ideas, such as natality, 
mortality, and the laws of population. These furnish material for 
a science which is in itself independent, which occupies itself 
with the physical phenomena of society just as another series 
of sciences (e.g., moral statistics, ‘‘ Volkerpsychologie’’) treats of 
mental qualities; while another group of sciences such as physics, 
anatomy, anthropometry, &c., deals with problems relating to the 
individual. It is the sum total of these ideas relative to the 
psychic qualities of the community which may be regarded as 
scientific statistics, and which may pass under the name of 
demology and demography. 7 
To sum up— 


(1.) Statistics in general are merely a numerical method. 

(2.) The ideas developed by this method are too hetero- 
geneous to form a homogeneous science. 

(3.) Between the ideas discovered by the aid of this method 
those which relate to demology form altogether a new 
science absolutely independent and thoroughly distinct 
from others. 

(4.) This science of demology thus comes to represent the 
science of statistics, which is not to be confounded 
with the statistical method or with statistics as taught 
in the university, which is identical with the statistics 
of Achenwall-Schlotzer. The latter is merely an 
auxiliary training which enters into the region of 
political science, while demology is an independent 
science belonging to the domain of anthropology. 
Consequently it will be better to refer the teaching of 
demology to the faculty of natural sciences, while 
political statistics would rightfully remain under the 
control of the political and judicial chairs. 


It is satisfactory to Dr. Korosi to find that since the time, 
twenty years ago, when he developed the above views at the Congress 
of Demology at Geneva, and later on in the ‘‘ Alleemeines Statis- 
tisches Archiv” of Dr. von Mayr, the science of demology has 
been purged of elements of impurity, as may be seen on reference 
to the classification of materials in the catalogue of the Italian 
Statistical Bureau. Signor Bodio prunes away the matter lying 
outside the domain of statistics. In Hungary the general con- 
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census of opinion inclines towards the original point of view, and 
it is held that statistics may claim all social phenomena that can 
be expressed in figures, and that the point of view as above 
stated reduces statistics to a lower level. Finally, it may be 
conceded that a small substratum of science is worth more than 
a confused mass of ideas de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis. 


Netherlands. 


The replies which I have received from the Netherlands show 
that statistics have greatly advanced in that country, the advance 
consisting in the elaboration of details of all kinds, more especially 
in regard to agriculture. The progress, however, has been gradual, 
and has chiefly consisted in applying better methods rather than 
by any new departures. It is, however, unfortunately the case 
that the study of statistics is not yet popular in Holland; never- 
theless the utility, not to say indispensability, of statistics as the 
foundation for the study of political economy is being more and 
more recognised by economists, and the people generally begin to 
feel and appreciate the value of statistical research. One fact to 
be noticed is that statistics find determined supporters among the 
working classes. The suggestion in favour of the establishment of 
a central office of statistics was introduced in parliament by a 
socialist member. This party is also represented on the Central 
Commission. 


Norway. 


Dr. A. N. Kiaer states that the tendency of the statistical 
method in Norway has been to concern itself more with persons 
than with things. Formerly attention was altogether given up 
to the statistics of production, the movement of commerce and 
navigation, &c. Being now convinced that the economic and 
social condition of men is the most important branch of statistics, 
Norway is endeavouring to effect a development in the humani- 
tarian side of statistics, without losing sight of the material branch 
of the science. 


Russia. 


Several important works on the theory of statistics have been 
published in Russia, among which may be mentioned the works of 
MM. Nebinge, J. H. Janson, A. T. Tschouprof, Fedorovitch, and 
A. F. Fortunatof. 


Spain. 
The Director General of the Institute of Geography and 
Statistics writes that in his opinion there has been, on the part 
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of writers of statistics as well as in the statistical works published 
by his Department, a marked tendency to favour the analytical 
method, as being more scientific than the arithmetical and mathe- 
matical. Nevertheless, as the last mentioned processes are more 
simple than the first, the inductive method continues to be 
employed in the majority of practical cases. 


V1I.—Statistics, Heonomics, and Hthies. 


The foregoing cursory review of the development, both at home 
and abroad, of theoretical and applied statistics, furnishes sufficient 
evidence of the increased attention which is given to the pursuit 
which our Society has in view. The controversy as to the exact 
status of statistics, no less than the status of the kindred studies of 
political economy and moral philosophy, cannot yet be considered 
as absolutely closed. Many of us will remember the address by 
Mr. Goschen to the British Economic Association on “‘ Economics 
“and Ethics.” In this address the economic man—“ the creature 
“of hypothesis and analysis ’—may be said to have been decently 
buried; and Professor Marshall in his remarks on Mr. Goschen’s 
address, deprecated the view that the deceased was nothing if 
not utilitarian and purely.selfish, attributing his actions to the 
guidance of his mistress Ethics—much of the drudgery of ethics 
being delegated by the mistress to this one among other of 
her servants. This address may be held to be the celebra- 
tion of the return in unimpaired, or it may be said augmented, 
vigour of Political Economy from the distant planet to which 
she had some few years previously been relegated. Nevertheless, 
a month or two later, in his inaugural address to the Statistical 
and Economic Section of the British Association at Nottingham, 
Professor J. 8S. Nicholson took up the cudgels in defence of the 
stricter method of economics, and having broken open the 
sepulchre, exhumed the defunct, and with eminent ability showed 
that hfe was not yet extinct in him., The professor warned his 
hearers that if ethical considerations were allowed to intrnde them- 
selves into the practical application of economics to legislation, we 
ran great risk of undergoing the same experience as did the Arab 
of the fable, who began by admitting one ear of his camel to the 
interior of his tent, and ended by finding that the entire beast was 
inside and that he himself was out. Still more recently. my 
immediate predecessor in this chair, in his address delivered in 
November, 1894, chose for his subject the relations between morals, 
economics, and statistics. In the course of his address he held 
strongly to the view that statistics ought not to be regarded as a 
special branch of knowledge, but as part of the science of the 
sabject to which they relate; statistics of national wealth and 
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political economy being not two different sciences but different 
parts of one science, a position which statistics also held in relation 
to other departments of inquiry, such as the science of health and 
jurisprudence. 

Lord Farrer pronounced the functions of such a Society as 
ours to be the collection of materials for political economy and 
other kindred sciences. It is difficult to bring this view into 
harmony with that put forth in 1885 by Sir Rawson Rawson, then 
president of this Society, in the address which he delivered at the 
opening of our Jubilee Meeting. On that occasion he reviewed 
the part which has been assigned to statistics since Achenwall, | 
nearly one hundred and fifty years ago, proclaimed it to have as its 
scope the whole realm of social science. He noticed the definition 
of statistics by Quetelet, as the representation of a State at a 
given point of time, and later still, the views of Professor Ingram, 
in his noteworthy address to the Economic and Statistical Section 
of the British Association at Dublin in 1878, and also acknow- 
ledged the work done for our Society by Mr. Wynnard Hooper, 
and the conflicting opinions as to the position of statistics held by 
Dr. von Mayr, Engel, Haushofer, Block and Gabaglio, as compared 
with those of Dr. V. John, by whom statistics are clearly defined 
as a science of observation in the service of social science. 

The question is one which has not yet received, and will not 
probably for a long time receive a definite and universally satis- 
factory answer. It is not easy indeed to be sure that we have a 
clear conception of the definition of the word science as applicable 
to our purposes. Seeking guidance from those whose names are 
most familiar to us statisticians, we find that Mill lays down the 
dictum that ‘ Art necessarily pre-supposes knowledge ; art m any 
‘“‘ but its infant state pre-sapposes scientific knowledge.” On the 
other hand Dr. Guy maintains that an “ art so long as it continues 
‘* to be the mere effect of skilful handiwork, remains an art, but 
“‘ directly it submits itself to the guidance of well ascertained 
“« principles, it may claim to be a science.” Sir John Herschel 
holds that ‘“‘science is the knowledge of many, orderly and 
‘‘ methodically digested and arranged so as to become attainable 
“‘by one.” Professor Sedgwick in his Presidential Address to 
the British Association in 1833, understood science to be “ the 
‘* consideration of all subjects, whether of a pure or a mixed nature, 
‘‘ capable of being reduced to measurement and calculation.” 

Within the limits of these definitions there is room for claiming 
as the ne plus ultra of science the registration of immutable-laws 
and the statement of the simplest mathematical formula. From 
one point of view there can be no experimental science, for there 
can be no science until a law has been evolved by experiment; 
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from the other, the objects of this Society can be claimed to rank 
as scientific, seeing that they are pre-eminently the examination of 
causes which seem to be accountable for apparent irregularity 
in the working of social laws, and, in the words of Dr. von Mayr, 
aim at obtaining ‘‘from milliards of facts the grand average of 
“the world.’ 3 

Enough has been said to justify the sarcastic hnmour which 
suggested the dictum that statisticians when they meet together 
devote half their time to discussing the status and dignity of their 
pursuit, and its precedence of, or subservience to,economics. It is. 
not on record that the conviction entertained by Professor Bonamy 
Price that political economy must be considered as a closed science 
imbued him with that sense of pessimism and inclination to. 
suicide which John Stuart Mill has stated to have been borne in 
on him by the consideration that the number of combinations of 
musica] notes is finite, and that there consequently would be a 
time when it would be impossible to compose a new tune. We 
Fellows of the Royal Statistical Society are not likely to be over- 
whelmed by the depressing effect of philosophic speculation of this 
nature. The object which we set forth as being ours is “ to collect, 
“arrange, digest and publish facts illustrating the condition and 
‘‘ prospects of society in its material, social and moral relations ; 
“ these facts being for the most part arranged in tabular forms and 
‘‘in accordance with the principles of the numerical method.”’ 
In the words of Professor Marshall, ‘‘ History never repeats itself. 
‘* In economic or other social problems no event has ever been an 
‘“exact precedent for another. The conditions of life are so 
‘‘ various; every event is the complex result of so many causes, 
‘ so clorely interwoven that the past can never throw a simple and 
‘“‘ direct light on the future.”’ Whether we claim for our studies 
the position of a science, an art, or a method, whether political 
economy be or be not the handmaiden of ethics, whether economics 
be an abstract science or aliogether dependent on statistics for the 
data on which it depends as a foundation whereon to build its 
laws, the changing conditions of society will always furnish to 
statistics problems whose solution must be uncertain unless it be 
based on the evidence not solely of @ priori reasoning, but also on 
ascertained facts. 


VIl.—The Misuse and Abuse of Statistics. 


It will not be denied that the numerical method of statistical 
inquiry applied to social and economic phenomena is an implement: 
of the highest value and the most delicate temper. Jt must be 
the aim of our Society in the future, as it has been in the past, to 
use this implement in a strictly workmanlike manner. Its use is 
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not to be acquired in a moment; its misuse is more easy. It is 
not too much to say that the misuse of the numerical method, 
that is to say the application of the term statistics to figures 
either inadequate in themselves or inadequately digested, has 
reduced in no small measure the popular estimate of the valuc of 
true statistics. I speak of the misuse in all good faith through 
ignorance or inexperience of the statistical method; of the wilful 
misuse there is nothing to be said; this last form of misuse 
cannot be discussed, it can but be deplored. It is enough to say 
that the unintentional misuse of statistics has as its effect no less 
mischievous resalts than what I must call their malicious misuse. 
If I may quote particular concrete instances, it is sufficient, in 
matters which directly concern the well-being of the community, 
to point out the widely divergent views which, based as they 
should be on an accepted statement of facts ascertained by the 
numerical method, are held either this way or that in the matter 
of Vaccination, Vivisection, and the Contagious Diseases Acts. It 
is, then, the function of our Society so to marshal the data 
presented to us, and so to digest the matter available to us, by a 
skilful and workmanlike use of the instrument which is ready to 
our hand, as to eliminate, so far as may be, all elements of doubt 
in matters of fact, and to establish that basis of agreement without 
which logic teaches us that argument is impossible. 
The path of the statistician who is in quest of the primary 
_ Statistical quantity is indeed beset with many pitfalls and tempta- 
tions to error. There must be some here present who well 
remember the address delivered at our jubilee meeting by our 
most able and witty colleague, Monsieur Alfred de Foville. 
Taking as his text “Statistics and its enemies,” be began by 
quoting the saying that one has three kinds of friends, those 
whom one loves, those whom one does not love, and those whom 
one hates. There is no doubt that the methods adopted by some 
so-called statisticians bring them within one or other of these 
categories. There is the laborious compiler of figures which are 
of no value when they are obtained. Of this class was the statis- 
tician introduced on the French stage, who estimated that in 
a given year there passed over the Pont Neuf 13,498 widows, 
in addition to one who was questionable. Again there is the 
statistician who errs on the point of needless exactitude, and 
calculates the wheat crop of the year at 3,500,c00,000 and a half 
ears, or who is ready to produce the statistics of population of any 
country on the face of the earth, and to state in precise terms the 
number of inhabitants in China or the Sudan, or to give with 
equal precision the exports and imports and the tonnage statistics 
of Timbuctoo. <A thrust was made at statisticians of this class 
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when, on the famous occasion of the alleged abduction and forcible 
baptism of a Jewish boy in Rome, it was said that the population 
of Italy consisted of thirty millions of inhabitants, non compris 
Je petit Mortara. It is through extravagances of this kind that 
Monsieur Thiers defined statistics as the art of stating in precise 
terms things which one does not know. The statistician is also 
not infrequently the victim of faulty returns. The fact that the 
tabulation of census returns has been known to show a larger 
number of women between the ages of 30 and 40 than at the 
previous enumeration there had been between the ages of 20 and 
30 is well known. It is a difficulty with which the census de- 
partment has to grapple in more countries than one. Monsieur 
dle Foville gave us an instance of faulty returns, which came home 
to me individually with special force in view of my own inquiries 
in the same direction. He told us how on one occasion the French 
government called for an enumeration by date of the coins held by 
some 20,000 departmental offices on a given-day. Some of the 
returns were made showing coins struck in years during which no 
coinage operations whatever had taken place. Such schedules had 
clearly been filled up at haphazard, but it was impossible to say 
whether some of those which escaped detection might not have 
been fraudulent. 

Nor when data have been collected with all possible care can 
their judicious use be invariably depended on. The man who has 
a particular point to make, who is anxious to find statistical proof 
of some theory which he is bent on establishing, is only too prone 
to select two sets of figures whose curves exhibit a similarity 
suitable to his purpose, ignoring those which are unsuitable, to 
accept the cum hoe as propter hoc, and to claim as cause and effect 
that which is in reality merely a coincidence. The true statistician, 
if he would be justified of his pursuit before ‘himself and before 
others, ought to come under the definition which describes the 
statistician as the man who can reason as well as count, and must 
learn to discard the superfluous, the imperfect, and the false. 


VIII.—The Graphic Method of Statistical Illustration. 


To help him on his way he has devised many ingenious methods, 
at one or two of which I permit myself briefly to glance. To 
discuss adequately any one of them would require more than the 
space of time which is available on such an occasion as the present. 

I cannot but refer in the first place to the graphic method—a 
method of comparatively modern origin, and one entirely unknown 
to the earlier volumes of our Journal. Its use has now for a 
considerable time been extremely popular, and, having grown up 
automatically, it is not surprising that it has assumed an infini- 
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tive variety of forms, of which one or other is for the most 
part adopted according to the idiosyncrasy of the compiler of 
the table. The use of what I may call barometrical columns, 
the suppression of these columns and the junction of their points 
by that jagged or serrated line which, in statistical language, is 
called a curve, the use of circles, squares, or other geometrical 
figures, and the employment of colours, whose various shades do 
not invariably carry the same significance—not infrequently of 
themselves reveal to the practised eye the author of the payer 
of which they are an accompaniment. It is to be regretted that 
this liberty in the adoption of one or other method of graphic 
illustration has been uncontrolled by any agreement for the 
employment of particular forms in particular fields of statistical 
inquiry. It is obvious that the closed circle by which a statistical 
position at some particular point of time is portrayed, is inappli- 
cable to describe a phenomenon under observation during a con- 
tinuous period. An established convention in the use of the graphic 
method would be of conspicuous advantage if applied to similar 
phenomena in different countries. An agreement as to the best 
method of expressing vital or other statistics of international 
interest would render graphic tables immediately legible to statis- 
ticians of all nationalities, and in one respect at least might serve 
as a medium for the exchange of ideas more eflicient than that 
elusive Volapuk from which so much advantage has been expected 
__and so little achieved. Some little progress has been made in this 
direction. The French “Album de Statistique Agricole” has adopted 
a method which has been copied by the Agricultural Department 
of the United States; and other instances might be cited where 
some degree of resemblance has been attained. While then the 
graphic method is useful for the purposes of popular illustration, 
and affords a ready means of striking the eye and fixing in the 
mind some general statement of facts, it is always subject to the 
danger of proving either too much or too little. The preparation 
of a graphic table telling the whole truth in some cases involves 
the introduction of so much matter as to render the entire table 
obscure, and its extreme plausibility requires that it should be 
employed with a corresponding amount of discretion and caution. 
Professor Marshall’s proposition to adopt a statistical atlas consist- 
ing of a series of tables each marked with an identical base line on 
which one or possibly more statistical curves could be drawn so 
that the economic position of a nation under any two or more 
aspects could be seen at a glance, may be cited as evidence that 
the want of uniformity in the graphic method is clearly recognised. 
While concurring in Professor Marshall’s view that such a method 
would be of great value as applied to the statistics of our own 
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country, we shall not withhold our assent to his opinion that its 
highest use would be for international statistics. 7 

If the graphic method, from the very fact that the inferences 
to ke drawn from it appear to be altogether final and conclusive, 
requires to be used with discretion, and in many cases, like a 
contour map, can be appreciated only by a trained eye, its value in 
the hands of experts is undeniable. There is an increasing 
tendency to check the merely numerical statistical method by the 
application to statistical data of the formule of higher mathe- 
matics. The work in this direction of Mr. Francis Galton and 
Professors Edgeworth, Marshall, and Nicholson, not to speak of 
our foreign fellow labourers. in the same field, are familiar to all. 
By more than one of these experts the numerical method has been 
carried into the field of economics as well as of statistics. It is 
not for everyone to appreciate the value of this form of exposition. 
The ordinary man may say that he is not guided in his mercantile 
operations or in setting the rent of his farms by any statistical 
curves whose significance is expounded to him in an algebraical 
formula. Just so, he might doubt the value of a medical prescrip- 
tion couched in the algebraic equivalents of its ingredients. But he 
will swallow the resultant mixture in faith that 1t will restore or 
maintain his bodily vigour. In lke manner it is important, nay 
essential, that observations as to the condition of the body politic 
should be capable of verification or confirmation by an abstract 
method on which implicit reliance can be placed. 


IX.— Index Numbers. 


There are few subjects of statistical inquiry on which, during 
recent years, more attention has been bestowed than that of index 
numbers. Itis needless to remind the present assembly that the ~ 
topic is no new one. The idea that the purchasing power of a 
certain weight of precious metal might from time to time vary, 
and that such variation must work to the advantage or disadvant- 
age of one or otiier party to any contract extending over a pro- 
tracted period of time, found expression long ago. It is two 
hundred years since Fleetwood expounded the idea in his 
“Chronicon Preciosum;” Sir George Hvelyn laid it before the 
Royal Society in 1798. Adam Smith suggested that wheat, the 
production of which, in his opinion, at all times required the same 
sacrifice of labour, would furnish the least variable standard of 
value; in this view he was followed to a great extent by Ricardo. 
Mr. Joseph Lowe in 1823 proposed to correct any inequalities 
which lapse of time might import into unexpired contracts, by a 
“Tabular Standard,” based on a weighted arithmetical mean of 
prices. G. R. Porter and Thomas Tooke followed up the idea, 
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which was carried on in still more recent times by Professor Jevons 
and William Newmarch. 

Some additional impetus was given to the inquiry by the 
appointment at the meeting of the British Association in 1886 of 
a committee consisting of Messrs. Bourne, Edgeworth, Foxwell, 
Giffen, Marshall, Nicholson, Palgrave, Sidgwick and myself, for 
the purpose of investigating the best methods of ascertaining and 
measuring the variations in the value of the monetary standard. 
In the spring of the next year (1887) the International Statistica] 
Institute at its meeting at Rome appointed a similar com- 
mittee, consisting of Messrs. Beaujon, de Foville, Giffen, von 
Inama-Sternegg, Neumann-Spallart, Palgrave, Pantaleoni, and 
myself, with a similar object. It must be admitted that the 
difficulties of concerted action are not confined to the field of 
international politics, and that the “ Comité des Prix” of the 
International Statistical Institute has borne but little tangible 
fruit. The committee of the British Association showed more 
activity. It held frequent meetings, and reported annually 
in 1887-8-9-90. Its reports were accompanied by valuable 
memoranda by its Secretary, Professor Edgeworth, until in 
its final report it was able to claim that it had, as far ag the 
theoretical issues raised were concerned, sufficiently dealt with 
the problem from every point of view. The question as to the 
inclusion of commodities commonly so called, the exclusion of 
services rendered, the pros and cons of dealing with wholesale or 
retail prices respectively, were fully considered. The works of 
individual members of the committee, as also those of foreign 
statisticians, such as Professor Newcomb, of the John 8S. Henin 
University, Dr. Soetbeer, Dr. Walras, and others, furnished matter 
for the consideration of the respective merits of various standards 
of value. Professor Nicholson’s Capital Standard, the Consumption 
Standard of Professor Marshall, the Currency Standard of Professor 
Foxwell, the Standard of Income favoured by the Committee, 
the Tonnage Standard of Sir Rawson Rawson and Mr. SieeneH 
Bourne, and the analogous system of Sir Robert Giffen, together 
with the methods of Mr. Sauerbeck, Mr. Palgrave, and the 
“« Heonomist,” were amply discussed. The most suitable method 
of dealing with the component items of the Standard of Value 
was also considered, and the merits of the simple Arithmetical 
Mean, the Weighted Mean, the Geometric Mean of Jevons, 
and the Median Mean of Professor Edgeworth were weighed 
in the balance. The final issue of the labours of the com- 
mittee was a draft proposal for a Government Commission, 
which should watch and record the fluctuations of prices, and 
publish at frequent intervals an adjusted Standard of Value. It 
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was also proposed that it should be made legal for contracting 
parties to stipulate by mutual agreement that future payments in 
money might be made on the basis of the officially published Index 
Number. 

It must be added that the committee expressed the view 
that public opinion was hardly prepared for any such system of 
sliding scale in contracts extending over a period of time. “A 
‘“‘ pound’s a pound,”’ quoth the heroine of Tom Hood’s poem, and 
popular sentiment inclines towards the same view. I do not 
recollect that the labours of the committee were increased by 
correspondence with individuals or bodies anxious to base their 
leases, or other contracts, on any such standard of value as might 
ultimately be adopted by the committee. It is not so long ago 
that Mr. Goschen, inthe manner of one who should excuse himself, 
apologetically introduced to the House of Commons the topic, 
which he assumed to be new to his audience, of the possible 
variation in the purchasing power of the sovereign, and yave an 
elementary lecture on the appreciation of gold. The phrase has 
since become only too painfully familiar to us all; but it has been 
monopolised by the monometallists and bimetallists, and the 
question of the measure of value, of itself a far more important 
one, has, for the time, ceased to occupy the attention even of 
experts. 

X.—Averages. 

The aim of the committee on Index Numbers was to elaborate 
from a sufficient series of individual averages one grand compre- 
hensive average of the price cf commodities from time to time. 
To lay down accurately an average that shall serve as a point 
of comparison with subsequent or antecedent averages, is in 
itself a task of extreme difficulty. ‘The man in the street just 
returned from Epsom would be quite ready to say confidently 
that the attendance at the Derby was an average one; the farmer 
would have no more hesitation in declaring that he had harvested 
an average crop; but neither of these could readily give the 
grounds on which their opinion is based. The statistician 
who wishes to establish an average which shall serve practically 
as his unit of value or number, is apt to find his task no 
easy one. The legal maxim, dolus lalet in generalibus, is well 
known. It finds its counterpart in the warning of an eminent 
statistician—‘* Beware of large figures!” ‘‘ Beware of averages! ” 
cries another warning voice; it is a voice whose utterance must 
not lightly be disregarded. The year 1873—a year of inflation, of 
exaggerated values, of feverish activity, shortly to be followed 
by the inevitable reaction—has been employed over and over again, 
and more than once before this Society, until the mention of the 
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year 1873 has become a terror to all of us. It is in cases like this 
that the statistician has to justify the definition which I have 
already quoted, that he is a man who can reason as well as count. 
It is not to everyone that it is given to apply to facts under 
observation the methods of la hawle statistigwe which such experts 
as Mr. Francis Galton, Professor Edgeworth, and others have made 
their own. These methods have claimed the attention of our 
Society on more than one occasion, as in the case of the 
papers contributed in 1881 and 1883 by Mr. Wynnard Hooper, 
and in 1891 by Dr. Venn, and in addition to this I may 
cite the interesting notes on this subject contributed by Mr. 
Francis Galton to our Jubilee number. Any deviations from what 
might be expected to be the normal curve will probably, for the 
most part, be allowed for without difficulty. The effects on the 
statistics of births and marriages caused by a sudden outbreak of 
war or pestilence are pretty generally known, and allowance will 
be made for such apparent errors without any difficulty. But, to 
confine myself to this single field of inquiry, there are causes of 
aberration that lie even deeper. The variations to which I have 
referred may be compared to the known influence on the orbit of 
one planet exercised by the attraction on it of another; more subtle 
causes induce deviations comparable to those exercised by the 
advent of a comet of hitherto uncalculated orbit. The Franco- 
German war had the effect that might be expected on the sub- 
sequent marriage-rate and birth-rate in both countries, but in 
Hrance at least more obscure psychological influences produced 
effects whose full result has only in recent years become apparent. 
The strain and stress of that disastrous war had, as one cf its 
results, the development of a type ill-balanced in bodily and also 
in mental health. The names of Ravacho], Henri, Vaillant, and 
Caserio stand out prominently as extreme instances of this ill- 
balanced temperament; but it is known to experts in such matters 
that these are merely extreme types of a class which sprang into 
existence at that time, and which is sufficiently numerous to have 
earned for itself the title of Hnfants de invasion. This is perhaps 
an extreme case. In dealing with his chosen subject the statis- 
tician must needs tread warily. It has been said that he should 
start with a clear idea of the point at which he is aiming. This 
is no doubt true, but it is needless to say that there is a great 
difference between this clear perception of the matter which it is 
sought to elucidate by statistics, and a perception of it to the 
exclusion of all other points of view, with the result that statistics 
are wrested to support a pre-conceived theory rather than to prove 
whether a pre-conceived theory be tenable under the dry hght of 
the statistical method impartially applied. 
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XI.—Summary and Conclusion. 


I think that I have sufficiently shown that during the last five 
and twenty years there has been, both at home and abroad, a 
very marked development in the collection of statistics, as well as 
in the providing of suitable machinery to arrange and digest 
them when collected. There has simultaneously been an advance 
in the inculcation of the statistical method by educational means. 
There has also been a decided tendency on the part of private 
societies to make use of the statistical method either per se or as 
elucidating problems of political economy. It only remains briefly 
to satisfy ourselves as to the meaning of this movement. The 
collection of statistics is not merely the gathering together of dry 
bones, a futile array of figures that have no ultimate significance. 
We are not concerned to know how many widows cross the Pont 
Neuf in the course of a year, or how many grey horses can be 
counted on London Bridge in the course of a day; nor, on the 
other hand, can we be content to allow the higher statistical 
method to betray us into algebraic formule and terms which 
are caviare to the general. JI am not ashamed to profess that 
the scope of our inquiries is essentially utilitarian. We avow 
this in the very first article of our bye-laws, wherein we state 
that it is our object to collect, arrange, digest, and publish facts 
illustrating the condition and prospects of society in its material, 
social, and moral relations. It is unnecessary for us to claim 
precedence of this or that branch of sociology, or, if I may adopt 
a word that has hardly yet become acclimatised with us, demo- 
graphy. Papers that have been laid before us on tonnage statistics 
are not intended to serve for the guidance of shipowners in the 
matter of ocean freights ; others, such as the one read before the 
Society during the last session by Mr. Price-Williams, on 
railway charges, or the one contributed in 1883 by Mr. E. 
Foxwell, on the speed of railway trains, are not intended for the 
guidance of railway directors in the administration of their duties. 
The ultimate object of these, and I think I may say of all similar 
papers that have been read before this Society, has been to illustrate 
the bearings of some industrial or mechanical development on the 
producer as well as the consumer. Were it not travelling outside 
the record, I might supplement this view by a consideration of 
the objects which really justify the most purely abstract branches 
of scientific inquiry. The higher branches of mathematics are 
not a mere tossing to and fro of symbols and formule under 
certain given rules of the game; mathematics lend their aid to 
astronomy, and without astronomy navigation would be in great 
measure impossible. Chemistry, geography, biology are not 
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merely branches of abstract research ; their discoveries are seized 
on immediately by the practical man to the advantage of mankind, 
and there are few who would propose or acquiesce in the aspira- 
tion attributed to the student of abstract science, ‘ Here’s to the 
‘‘ next scientific discovery ; may it never do any good to anybody.” 
In this Society, at least, that aspiration would meet with no 
acceptance. We shall more readily acquiesce in the words which 
I extract from the Presidential Address of our late esteemed 
colleague Dr. Guy :— | 

‘To prevent men from falling into a state of abject squalid 
‘“‘ poverty and debasing destitution, and to raise them out of it 
“when they have unhappily sunk into it, is the great work set 
“ before all men who have in them any common human feelings of 
“‘shame for national humiliation, of passion for distress, of 
“respectful pity for the truly poor. To us who are assembled 
“here this evening to renew, so to speak, our profession of a 
‘“‘ special interest in the condition and prospects of society, this 
“* duty of doing battle against destitution will commend itself with 
“irresistible force.” 7 

No improvement in the condition of society can. be héped for 
as long as the essential facts which make it such as it is at any 
point of time are imperfectly known or inadequately appreciated. 
It is for us patiently to investigate these essential facts; not to be 
led astray by incomplete data, or by pre-conceived theories; to 
keep a true balance, giving proper weight to the many concomitant 
circumstances and countervailing influences that repel or attract 
us from the straight path. It is for us fearlessly to follow truth 
wherever it may lead us, to hand on to our successors the torch of 
knowledge that has been entrusted to us by those who have gone 
before, and to maintain in the future the prestige which our Society 
has deservedly won in the past. In pursuing this object I feel assured 
that I may thoroughly depend on the co-operation, not alone of 
the members of your executive staff, to whom I owe a deep debt of 
gratitude for support given to me in past years, but also of the 
general body of Fellows, who have honoured me by election to the 
Presidential chair. 


Note.—Among the many friends and colleagues to whom I am 
indebted for assistance in the preparation of this paper, I desire 
particularly to express my thanks to the following :— 


Dr. Stephan Bauer. 


AUSIIA vsssssssseersoe Dr. F. Ritter von Juraschek. 
Tea M. Hubert Leemans. 
ame Nie ee oi Dr. E. Nicolai. 
Dennsadric <., Dr. W. Scharling. 
Pinlandie ani M. A. J. A. Boxstrém. 


VOtelike PARTLY) 2T 
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M. Alfred de Foville. 
M. E. Castelot. 
M. Emile Cheysson. 
_M. Emile Levasseur. 
EN f Dr. W. Lexis. 
a] soemecseyaits ‘Dr. Karl Blenck. 

Te ear Dr. Joseph K6rosi. 

mR i, Dr. Moritz Pisztory. 
Ttaly......ecceeeeeee Signor Commendatore Luigi Bodio. 

Dr. N. G. Pierson. 

Netherlands ........ Dr. N. Berg. 


Baron van Verschuer. 


France ..... RCS 


NorwaVrgain asc Dr. A. N. Kier. 
Roumania............ M. Grégoire P. Olanesco. 
FuGSS1A Pes cescss. aoe Dr. Nicolas Troinitsky. 
Speirs sy. ae, Sefior Don F. Colo de Gunna. 
Sweden,...........s000 Dr. Elis Sidenbladh. 
Switzerland ........ Dr. Louis Guillaume. 


I have also to acknowledge my extreme indebtedness to 
Mr. Reginald H. Hooker, for invaluable assistance afforded to 
me, during my recent illness, in preparing this address. Without 
his help it would scarcely have been possible for me to submit it 


to the Society this evening. 
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PROCEEDINGS on the 17th Novewuser, 1896. 


Arter the preliminary formal business of the meeting, 


The Cuairman (Mr. Cuartes Boorn) said he had to apologise 


for occupying his present position, and was sure that ali present 


would regret to hear that the President, Mr. John B. Martin, 
had been seriously ill with a severe attack of pleurisy. Up to 
the last moment he had hoped and intended to be present, but his 
courage had had to give way to prudence and the imperative 
orders of his medical adviser, as was stated in the following letter 
which he (the Chairman) had just received. 


17, Hypr Park Garts, S.W., 
17th November, 1896. 
Dear Mr. Boots, 

I am not feeling quite as bright as I did when you called 
on Sunday, and I am afraid that I must submit to the doctor’s 
imperative orders, which | might otherwise have defied, and put 
up with the great disappointment of absenting myself from the 
meeting this afternoon. Please to express to the meeting the 
great disappointment which I feel. 

I have said in my address that I look upon its delivery as by 
no means the essential part of the President’s duties, and I trust 
that during my tenure of office, I may have the satisfaction of 
promoting the interests of the Society in other ways. 

Thanking you for your kindness in taking my place, 

I am, 
Yours sincerely, 


JoHN B. Martin. 
Charles Booth, Hsq., 


Royal United Service Institution, 
Whitehall, S.W. 


The President’s Inaugural Address was then read by Mr. 
R. H. Hooker. 


The CHarrMAn said that he believed the portion of the address 
which had been omitted would prove to be of no less value than 
that which they had heard, for an account of what was being 
done in other countries with regard to statistics was quite as 
necessary as a discussion of what statistics were and what they 
could do. The collection of this valuable mass of material had 
been a work of considerable time, and in putting it together in the 
way he had, Mr. Martin had added a great deal to the grasp 
which could be taken of what statistics were doing all over the 
world. Altogether it was a most valuable address, and in asking 
those present to pass a vote of thanks to the President, he should 
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like to associate with it an expression of sympathy with him at 
not being able to attend the meeting, and in having had the 
disadvantage of being ill while preparing it, thus aggravating the 
very considerable labour involved. An address of this kind 
formed an admirable justification, if one were needed, of the 
policy of selecting their President from amongst the working 
members of the Society. 


_ Dr. W. Oeuz said that Mr. Booth had expressed so fully the 
thanks of the meeting to the President for his Address, and the 
general regret at his unavoidable absence, that the duty of seconding 
the vote of thanks became a mere formality. They had all listened 
to the Address with much interest; and this, though it came before 
them with two disadvantages—firstly, that, owing to the exigencies 
of time, it had only been read in part; and, secondly, that it had 
not been delivered orally by the writer himself. For though 
Mr. Hooker had read it to them with most admirable clearness, 
an address could not but lose some of its charm when it did not 
reach the ear directly from the lips of the author. An inaugural 
address, however, onerous as its preparation was, was only a com- 
paratively unimportant part of a President’s duty, as was fully 
recognised in the opening part of the Address itself; and that the 
more important duties of guiding the course of the Society, of 
extending its work and influence, and generally of promoting the 
advance of statistical inquiry, would be worthily carried out by 
their new President, they had an adequate guarantee in the zeal 
and success with which he had for sixteen years filled the onerous 
offices of Honorary and Foreign Secretary. He had much pleasure 
in seconding the vote of thanks. 
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Avpress to the Economic Science and Sratistics Section of the 
Britisu Association, held at Livervoor, 1896, By the Ricur 
Hon, Leonarp Courtney, M.A., M.P., Prusipent of the Section. 


WueEn the British Association revisits a town or city, it is the 
laudable custom of the President of a Section to refer to what was 
said by his predecessor in the same chair on the former occasion. 
I should in any case be disposed to follow this practice, but I could 
not choose to do otherwise when I find it was my honoured friend 
Professor Jevons who occupied this place in Liverpool in 1870. 
He was one of a group which passed away in quick succession, to 
the great loss of the study of economics in this country, since each 
had much. promise of further usefulness, and left us with labours 
unfulfilled. Bagehot, Cairnes, Cliffe Leslie, Fawcett, Jevons, 
occupied a large space in the field of economic study, and no one 
among them excelled Professor Jevons in the vigour and clearness 
of his analysis or in the sincerity and range of his speculations. 
His first work which arrested public attention was perhaps not so 
much understood as misunderstood. This busy, bustling, hurrying 
world cannot afford time to pause and examine the consecutive 
stages of a drawn out argument, and too many caught up and 
repeated to one another the notion that Jevons predicted a’ speedy 
exhaustion of our coalfields, and they and their successors have 
since been congratulating themselves on their cleverness in dis- 
believing the prophecy. No such prophecy was in truth ever 
uttered. The grave warning that was given was of the impossi- 
bility of continuing the rate of development of coal production to 
which we had been accustomed, of slackening, and even arrested 
growth, and of the increasing difficulty of maintaining a prosperity 
based on the relative advantages we possessed in the low cost of 
production of coal; and this warning has been amply verified in 
the years that have since passed, as will be at once admitted by 
all who are competent to read and understand the significance of 
our subsequent experience. But I must not dwell on this branch 
of Jevons’s work nor on the many other contributions he made to 
the study of our economic life, I am concerned with what he said 
here twenty-six years since. 

At first sight the address of my predecessor may seem loose 
and discursive; but viewed in due perspective, it appears a serious 
inquiry into the apparent failure of economic teaching to change 
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the course and elevate the standard of our social life, and an 
earnest endeavour to impress these principles more strongly on 
the public mind, so that the future might better the history he 
reviewed. He referred to the repeal of the Corn Laws, and owned 
with regret that the condition of the people was little changed, 
that pauperism had scarcely abated, that little forethought was 
shown by the industrial classes in preparing for the chances of the 
future; and he dwelt on the mischievous influence of the tinthink- 
ing benevolence of the wealthy in undermining providence by its 
constant and increasing activity in mitigating the evils of im- 
providence. Jevons was not content to condemn the doles of past 
testators; he wanted the reorganisation of the hospital service of 
our towns, so that, as far at least as the ordinary and inevitable 
casualties of sickness and accident are concerned, they might be 
met by the co-operation of workers inspired by motives of self- 
reliance instead of by ever open gratuitous service making fore- 
thought unnecessary and even foolish. In this connection it may 
be noticed that while giving a hearty welcome to Mr. Forster’s 
Education Act, passed in the same year that he spoke, he noted 
with satisfaction that primary education had not been made 
gratuitous so as to take away another support of prudence. It 
is strange, too, in the light of our recent experience, to find him 
regretting that the task of remodelling local taxation had not been 
undertaken, so that local wants might be met by a just apportion- 
ment of their charge, and the principles of association of the 
members ot local communities placed on a firmer basis. 

It will be seen that what really occupied the mind of my 
predecessor was the apparent slow success of economic thinkers 
in influencing political action, and we, looking back over the 
intervening twenty-six years, have certainly no more cause of 
congratulation than he felt. We are forced to ask ourselves the 
same question, What is the reason of our apparent failure? We 
are driven to examine anew whether our principles are faulty and 
incomplete, or whether the difficulties in their acceptance, they 
being sound, le in the prejudices of popular feeling which 
politicians are more ready to gratify than to correct. 

I do not pause to meet the charges of inhumanity or immorality 
which have in other times been brought against economists. Jevons 
pleaded for the benevolence of Malthus, who might indeed be 
presumed, as an English clergyman, to be not altogether inhuman 
or immoral. In truth, everyone who has ever had any thought 
about social or fiscal legislation—and we have had such laws 
among ourselves for five centuries—everyone who has ever tried 
to influence the currents of foreign trade—and such attempts date 
from an equally remote past—has been moved by some train of 
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economic reasoning, and must strictly be classified as an economist; 
and the only difference between such men and those who are more 
usually recognised by the name is that the latter have attempted 
to carry their thoughts a little further, and have been more busy 
in examining the bates of their own reasoning and the soundness of 
their conclusions. The men who attempted to fix wages, to limit 
the numbers in special trades, to prohibit or to compel certain 
specific exports, all had some notion that they were engaged in: 
doing something to strengthen, if not to improve, the better 
organisation of communities. Hven the aims which appear to us. 
most selfish were disguised as embodying social necessities. But. 
by the beginning of the present reign it may be said that the 
study of political economy in this country had worked itself free 
from earlier errors, and it had come to be believed that the secret 
of social regeneration lay in the utmost allowance of freedom of 
action to every individnal of the community, so far at least as that 
action affected himself, coupled with the most complete develop- 
ment of the principle of self-reliance, so as to bring home to every 
member, freed from legal restraint on his liberty of action, the 
moral respousibility of self support, and of discharging the duties, 
present and to come, of his special position. With this education 
of the individual in self-reliance, an1 with this liberation of the 
same individual in the conduct of life, it was held that by certain, 
if slow, stages the condition of the community would be improved, 
and a wholesome reorganisation naturally effected. 

Whatever view we may now hold of this belief, whether we 
must discard it as incomplete or even erroneous, or whether we 
remain strong in the conviction of its intrinsic soundness and in 
the possibility of realising the hopes it offered, it must still be 
evident that those who professed it were imbued with the deepest 
interest in the well-being of their fellow creatures, and that the 
aim of all their speculations was the purification of social life and 
its healthy and abundant development. 

Such was the theory more or less openly expressed by economic 
thinkers when the British Association was founded, and the same 
theory, as I conceive, lay at the base of Jevons’s address in 1870. 
Can we hold it now, or must it be recast ? 

Since 1870 primary education has practically been made 
gratuitous. The legislature had an opportunity for abolishing the 
mischief of doles, but showed no inclination to make use of it, and 
there were even traces of a feeling of favour for the maintenance 
of these bequests of the past. The indiscriminate multiplication 
of so-called charitable institutions has in no way been reformed, 
and there is as great activity as ever in the zeal of those who 
would mitigate or relieve the effects of improvidence without 
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touching improvidence itself. As far as the course of legislation 
is concerned, it may be feared that it has been directed to diminish 
rather than to increase the spirit of self-reliance. Codes of regu- 
lations have been framed for the supervision of the conduct of 
special industries, and their sphere has been extended so as to 
embrace at no distant period, if not now, the whole industrial 
community. The reformed poor law, which was regarded as a 
great step in the education of the workman, especially of the 
agricultural labourer, in independence, stands again upon its 
trial, and proposals are at least in the air for assuring to the aged 
poor a minimum measure of support without any regard to the 
circumstances of their past lives, or to the inevitableness of their 
condition. The suggestions made by responsible statesmen have 
indeed been more limited and cautious, but it will be acknowledged 
of those, as of the German system, from which they may be said 
to be in some measure borrowed, that they involve a great depar- 
ture from that ideal of individual development to which I have 
referred. Add to this that there is a movement, which has 
become practical in many large cities and towns, for the community 
itself to engross some forms of industrial activity, and to under- 
take in respect of them to meet the wants of their inhabitants. 
All these developments and more may be summed up as illustra- 
tions of Collectivity—an ideal which has its advocates and pro- 
fessors, and which looks in the future for regulated civic and 
national monopolies instead of unrestricted freedom of individual 
activity, and for the supervision and control of those industries 
which may remain unabsorbed by State or town. In pursuit of 
this last conception there have been put forward not only require- 
ments as to hours and conditions of labour, but a demand also for 
a living wage or a minimum below which no workman shall be 
paid ; and this principle has been already adopted by some muni- 
cipalities in respect of their monopolised industries. The State 
itself indeed has, through the popular branch of the legislature, 
declared more or less clearly in favour of the same principle in 
respect of the industries which are conducted in its service. 

We have not only to acknowledge the continued slowness of 
politicians to adopt and enforce the teaching of economists such 
as Jevons contemplated, but also the rise of another school of 
economic thought which competes for, and in some measure 
successfully obtains, the attention of the makers of laws. The 
question which has already been suggested thus becomes inevitable. 
We must inquire whether the failure of former teaching has not 
been due to errors in itself rather than to the indocility of those 
who have neglected it. 

The greatest difficulty which the teachers of the fe have to 
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overcome when put upon their self-defence lies in the suspicion, or 
more than suspicion, of an occupied multitude that their promises 
have failed. It is thought of them, if it is not openly said, that 
they had the ear of legislators for a generation, that the course 
and conduct of successive administrations were governed by their 
principles, and yet society, as we know it, presents much the same 
features, and the lifting up of the poor out of the mire is as much 
as ever a promise of the future. Some quicker method of intro- 
ducing a new order is called for, and any scheme offering an 
assurance of it is welcomed. A ready answer can be given to 
much of the suspicion of failure that is entertained. That freedom 
of industrial action, which is the first postulate of the economists, 
has never been secured. Weare so much accustomed to the con- 
ditions of our own life that this declaration may seem strange to 
many, who will say that at least in England labour and trade are 
free; but it must be admitted, on reflection, that in one great 
sphere of action the liberty so postulated has, for good or bad 
reasons, never been conceded. ‘The limitations and restrictions 
necessarily consequent upon the system of land laws established 
among us are not commonly understood, but although much has 
been done to liberate agriculture from their fetters, its ‘perfect 
freedom has not been attained. There may be free trade in the 
United Kingdom and free land in the United States, but the 
country is yet to be found in which both are realised, and even if 
both these requisites were attained the sores of social life would 
not be removed unless the spirit of self-reliance were fully 
developed: and how little has been done to secure this essential 
condition of progress! nay, how much has been done by law, and 
still more by usage, to weaken and destroy its power! The 
economist of whom I have been speaking may boldly claim that so 
far as he has had a free hand, his promises have been realised ; 
there has been a larger population with increased means of sub- 
sistence and diminished necessity of toil, a people better housed, 
better fed, better clothed, with fewer relative failures of self- 
support; and if the teaching which has been partially adopted has 
brought about so much, everything it promised would have been 
secured -had it been fully followed. This raises the question 
whether there are inherent difficulties in the nature of man pre- 
venting such a consummation, and many will be ready with the 
answer that such difficulties exist, are permanent and cannot be 
surmounted, As long as human rature is what it is—so runs the 
current phrase—men will not see misery without relieving it, they 
will not wait to inquire into its cause and whether it could have 
been prevented, and it is claimed that this instinct is one of the best 
attributes of humanity, which we should not attempt to eradicate. 
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This kind of reply easily catches the popular ear. It seems 
generous, sympathetic, humane. But it is based on a view of 
human nature being incapable of education which has been and 
will long be the excuse for acquiescence in all imperfections and 
even iniquity ; nor can that be said to be truly generous, sympa- 
thetic, or humane which refuses to inquire into the possibility of 
curing disease, and prefers the selfishness of self-relief to the 
patient endeavour to probe and remove the causes of the sufferings. 
of others. The economist of the past generation would, I think, 
be justified in repudiating with warmth the feeble temper which 
recoils from the strenuousness of endeavouring to deal with social 
evils at their origin, and in reprobating the acceptance as inevi- 
table of vices we take no pains to prevent. This, however, does 
not conclude the whole matter. Hven if we did attain the ideal 
of bringing home to all the members of the community the fatal 
consequences of improvidence and vice, should we find improvi- 
dence and vice ever narrowing into smaller and smaller circles, or 
should we be confronted with their existence as before, with this 
difference, that past attempts to alleviate their miserable con- 
sequences would be discredited and abandoned? I fear I must 
here confess to a somewhat faltering faith. That a vigorous 
enforcement of the penalties of improvidence would diminish it, is 
a conclusion justified by experience as well as suggested by theory ; 
but that it and its consequences would not still remain gross and 
palpable facts is a conclusion I have not the courage to gainsay. 
At all events, I cannot refuse to consider the question whether 
something more than the complete freedom of the individual is not 
necessary for the reformation of society, and to examine with an 
open mind any supplementary or alternative proposals that may 
be made to reach this end. Yet one thing must be said, and said 
with emphasis, of the theory of the economist. It was a working 
theory. No theory can be accepted even for examination which 
does not show a working organisation of society, and the theory 
we have had under review has this necessary characteristic, even 
if it does not open up a certain way to a perfect reconstruction of 
our social system. 

It will be conceded by the most fearless and thorough-goine 
advocates of the liberty of individual development, that it must be 
supported by large measures of co-operative action. No individual 
can by any amount of forethought protect bimself by himself 
against the chances and accidents of the future. No one can tell 
beforehand what is in store for himself in respect of sickness, or 
accident, or those changes of circumstances which may arise from 
the default of others; and mutual aid is necessary to meet sucha 
contingencies. The freedom and activity of association thus 
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indicated are in no way inconsistent with the fullest theory of 
individual responsibility. Noris there any departure from it in 
the voluntary combination among themselves of persons, individu- 
ally weak, to supervise and safeguard the economic conditions into 
which they may enter with others relatively stronger. A single 
workman may be powerless to induce his employer to modify in 
any particular the terms of his employment, but when workmen 
band together they may meet employers as equal powers. Such 
liberty of combination is a development and not a limitation of 
individual liberty. Another step is taken when the parties to 
such an arrangement as has been suggested seek to make its 
provisions compulsory on others, be they workmen or employers, 
who may enter into similar relations; and the principles of former 
economists would generally prompt them to condemn such attempts 
at compulsion. The Factory Acts were opposed in this way, 
although they rested upon different grounds; for, though in their 
consequences they affected the labour of adults, they were pro- 
pounded for the defence of young persons and children unable to 
protect themselves or to be the parties to free contracts. Legis- 
lation has, however, been extended to control directly the employ- 
ment of fully responsible persons, and this has been defended by 
three lines of argument. It is urged that when the unchecked 
liberty of individuals destroys in fact the liberty of action of 
larger multitudes, it is in defence of liberty of action that. 
those individuals are controlled. If a sea wall is necessary to 
prevent a large tract from being periodically inundated, it cannot 
be permitted to the owner of a small patch along the coast 
to leave the wall unbuilt along his. border, and thus threaten the 
lands of his neighbours with inundation. Again, it is urged that 
when the overwhelming majority of persons engaged in a 
particular industry, employers and employed, are agreed apon 
the necessity of certain rules to govern the industry, it is net 
merely a convenience, but is a fulfilment of their liberty, to 
clothe with the sanction of law the regulations upon which they 
are agreed. Lastly, it is submitted that there are individuals in 
whom the sense of responsibility is so weak and whose develop- 
ment of forethought is so hopeless, that it is necessary the law 
should regulate their conduct as it may regulate the conduct of 
children. I do not propose to examine in detail these real or 
apparent limitations of individual liberty. The first plea appears 
to me to be sound in principle, though it may often have been 
applied to cases not properly coming within it. As to the second, 
the convenience of giving to an all but universal custom the force 
of law is incontestable, but it is at least doubtful whether this is. 
sufficient to deprive individuals who deliberately wish to put 
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themselves outside it of the lberty of doing so. Unless their 
action could be brought within the first line of argument, sufficient 
reason for restraint does not appear. As for the hopeless class 
whose existence is made a plea for restrictive legislation, the 
economist may forcibly argue that they have never been left to 
learn the full force of the lessons of experience, and it is the 
impatient interference of thoughtless men and thoughtless laws 
which allows this class to ke perpetually recruited. 

The limitations of individual liberty, to which I have referred, 
are familiar to us, and have obtained a firm hoid in our legislation ; 
but we enter upon comparatively new ground when we turn to the 
proposals that an increasing number of industries should be 
undertaken and directed by State or municipality, and that a 
minimum and not inadequate subsistence should be assured to all 
those engaged in such industries, if indeed the principle be not 
presently extended outside the monopolies so established. The 
ideas which are clothed in the phrases ‘‘ The socialisation of the 
“instruments of industry,” and “The guarantee of a minimum 
‘‘ wage to all workmen,” appear to involve a complete reorganisa- 
tion of society, and an absolute abandonment of the theories of 
the past. This is not enough to justify their immediate rejection 
or their immediate acceptance, The past has not been so good 
that we can refuse to look at any proposals, however strange in 
appearance, offering a better promise for the future. It has not 
been so bad that we must abandon its methods in despair, as if no 
change could be for the worse, if not for the better, <A patient 
inquirer, feeling his way along the movement of his time, may 
even be constrained to accept a patchwork covering of life instead 
of the ideal garment woven without seam throughout; or he may 
be led to see that the harmony of society, like the harmony of the 
physical universe, must be the result of divers forces, out of 
which is developed a perfect curve. 

No one could now be found to deny the possibility, and few to 
question the utility, of the socialisation of some services. The 
post office is in all civilised countries organised as a national in- 
stitution, and the complaints that are sometimes heard as to defects 
in its administration never extend to a demand for its abolition. 
Jevons, in a careful paper, showed that the same financial success 
which marks our present postal system, must not be expected from 
the nationalisation of the telegraph service, and he dismissed 
even suggestions for the nationalisation of railways. His pre- 
dictions have been amply verified with respect to the telegraph 
account; but telegraphs are a national service amongst ourselves, 
and railways are largely nationalised in many continental countries, 
and in some of our own colonies and dependencies. Some of our 
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largest municipalities have undertaken the supply of water and 
of gas, or even of electric light, to the inhabitants, and a movement 
has begun, which seems likely to be extended, of undertaking the 
service of tramways. Demands have also been made for the 
municipalisation or nationalisation of the telephone service. 

It may be said of all the industries thus described as taken 
over, or likely to be taken over, by the nation and local com- 
munities, that when they are not so taken over they require for 
their exercise special powers and privileges conceded by the State 
or community, and the conditions of such concessions are settled 
by agreement between the community and the body or bodies 
exercising such industries. These conditions may involve the 
payment of a fixed sum, or of a rent for the concession, or the 
terms upon which the services are to be rendered may be 
prescribed in a stipulated tariff of charges, or the amount of profit 
to be realised by the concessionaires may be limited with provisions 
for reduction of charge when such limit is reached, or it may be 
required that in working such industries certain limits of wages 
shall be observed as the minima to be paid to the workmen 
employed upon them. Speaking very broadly, it may be said that 
the community delegates or leases the right of practising the 
industry, and there is no impassable gulf between prescribing 
the terms on which a lease shall be worked and assuming the 
conduct of the industry leased. There may be difficulties in 
the management by a community of a cumbrous and unwieldy 
undertaking, but there is no difficulty affecting the organisation of 
society when the undertaking must be created and shaped by the 
community in the first place. The arguments against the assump- 
tion of such monopolies by State or local authorities are those of 
expediency, founded on a comparison of gain and loss. It may be 
urged that there are more forcible motives of economy on the 
part of a concessionaire than on the part of a community working 
the undertaking itself; that improvements of method and re- 
ductions of cost will be more carefully sought; and although such 
improvements and reductions might in theory be realised by the 
workmen and agents of a community, which would thus secure 
all the savings effected by them, yet private interest is quicker in 
discovery and more fertile in suggestion, and it is more profitable 
in the end for the community to allow a concessionaire to secure 
such profits, subject to a stipulation that some part of them should 
return to the community in the way either of increased money 
payment, or of reduced rates of charge for the services performed. 
It may be urged that when a community works an industry itself, 
it may do so at a loss, thus benefiting those who specially require 
its services at the cost of the whole body; but this objection is 
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uot peculiar to undertakings so directly worked. It is a matter 
of common experience for State or municipality to grant important 
subventions to persons willing to undertake such works on stipu- 
lated terms of service, and such subventions involve a levy from 
the whole community for the benefit of those availing themselves 
of the services. 

New considerations of great difficulty arise when we pass to 
the suggestion of the undertaking by local authorities of 
productive industries not in the nature of monopolies. In 
monopolies direct competition, often competition in any shape, 
is practically impossible; in other industries competition is a 
general rule; and it is by virtue of such competition that the 
members of the community do in the long run obtain their wants 
supplied in the most economical manner. When commodities are 
easily carried without serious deterioration, the constantly chang- 
ing conditions of production and of transport induce a constant 
variation in the sources of cheapest supply—that is of supply 
under conditions of least toil and effort—and any arrest of this 
mobility invoives a corresponding set-back in the advancement of 
the economic condition of mankind. It is a unecessary consequence 
of this process that the local production of special commodities 
should be subject to diminution and extinction, and that the 
labours hitherto engaged in such local production should become 
gradually worthless. Quite as much labour as before might be 
expended in achieving the result, but it would be misapplied; it 
ought not to command the same return; it should cease. It is at 
least difficult to foresee how far the production of commodities 
exposed to free competition could be maintained by communities 
themselves in face of the movement we have described. There 
would be a danger of pressure to do away with invasive. competi- 
tion—action which, in my judgment, would be destructive of the 
most powerful cause of improvement in the condition of the 
people. There would be an allied danger of a refusal to recognise 
the possibility of a diminished worth of work which remains as 
toilsome as ever, and of an increasing congestion of labour 
when the great movement of the world demands its dispersion. 
It may be that those evils are not inevitable, but they would — 
require to be faced if any serious attempt were made to increase 
the range of national or municipal industries, and I have not yet 
seen any attempt at their serious investigation. 

The position thus taken may be illustrated by an experience to 
which I have elsewhere referred, but so pregnant with suggestion 
that I need not apologise for recalling it. My native county, 
Cornwall, was in my boyhood the scene of widespread activity in 
copper and tin mining. There had not been wanting warnings 
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that the competition of richer deposits in far countries would put 
an end to these industries in the county, but the warnings had not 
been realised and remained unheeded. In the years that have 
since passed they have been gradually and almost completely 
fulfilled. There are no copper mines now in Cornwall, and the 
tin mines, which were scattered far and wide throughout the 
‘county, are reduced to two or three within one limited area. It is 
not the case that the ores have been exhausted; they could still 
be raised, but at a cost of production making the process unprofit- 
able. The mines were abandoned one by one, and the population 
of the county has steadily diminished in every recent census. 
What would the experience have been had the mines been a county 
or national property worked by county or nation? TI do not stop 
to comment on the difficulty of expropriating present owners, 
which, however, must not be forgotton. If the collective owner 
had leased the mines to companies of adventurers (to use the local 
phrase), the lessees would have gradually relinquished their con- 
cessions, as they have done when taking them from private owners. 
Nor would the case have been materially different even if the 
collective owner had introduced the novel stipulation into his 
leases that the working miners should be paid according to pre- 
scribed rates of wages. The process of relinquishmert might 
have been precipitated and accelerated by insisting on such a con- 
dition, but otherwise the experience would have been the same. ~ 
The shrinkage of industry would go on without a check, and it is 
to be hoped that the workmen who found their work failing would, 
‘with the fine courage and enterprise they have in fact shown, have 
betaken themselves to the fields of mining industry displacing 
their own in all paris of the world. Can one think that the same 
process would have been maintained had the collective owner 
worked the mines directly, and the working men looked to country 
or nation for the continuance of work and wages? The attach- 
ment which all men have for the homes of themselves and their 
fathers would have stimulated a demand fora recurrence to the 
other resources of the collective owner for the maintenance of an 
industry that was dying. Some demand might even be made for 
a repression or prohibition of that competition which was the 
undoing of the local industry. These possibilities may be regarded 
as fanciful, and it is true that forces might be kept under control 
that operated within an area and affected a population relatively 
so limited. But what if the warnings of Jevons respecting coal in 
England proved like the warnings of the men who foresaw the 
cessation of tin mining in Cornwall, and the community had to 
deal with the problem of the dwindling coal industry in face of 
nationalised coal mines and armies of workmen employed by the 
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nation? The initial difficulties of the nationalisation of that which 
for centuries has been the subject of private property are formid- 
able, but they could doubtless be overcome by the short and simple 
process of confiscation. This transformation is theoretically 
conceivable. It is in the subsequent development of the scheme 
of nationalised and municipalised industries that we are confronted 
with tasks not so easy of solution. How is its working to be 
reconciled with that opening up of more and more productive 
fields which is one of the prime factors of social progress? How 
is the allotment of men to be directed so that they may be shifted 
about as new centres open and old centres close? What checks 
or commands can be invoked to restrain the growth of population 
in a district when it should be dwindling? These are questions 
that can scarcely be put aside, and it may even be acknowledged 
that they gain fresh force when viewed in the light of another 
experience. Agricultural industry has recently been subjected to 
severe trials through a great breadth of this country. This has 
been due to cheaper importations from other lands, and though 
the competition has in my judgment been aggravated by causes 
into which I will not now digress (which aggravation however 
‘might and should be dealt with), the importation of food at less 
cost is a result no economist will regard as otherwise than bene- 
ficial to the community as a whole. It is well that bread and 
flesh and the sustenance of life should be procured with as little 
toil as possible, however severe the trial for those who have been 
engaged hitherto in the production of those necessaries. We 
know that it has been so severe that demands for relief and assist- 
ance have been loudly made, and their power has been such as to 
have been in some measure successful; but had land been nation- 
alised and farms held from the State or from county, town, or 
parish, they would have assumed a different shape, have been 
urged with greater purpose, and have received larger treatment. 
The difficulties of such a nationalised industry, passing into what 
may be described as a water-logged condition, would test beyond 
the straining point such states manship as our experience warrants 
us to believe possible. 

However much we may contemplate the construction of an 
industrial system, it must, if it is to bea living social organism, 
be constantly responsive to the ever-changing conditions of growth; 
some parts must wax whilst others wane, extending here and 
contracting there, and manifesting. at every moment those 
phenomena of vigour and decline which characterise life. In 
the development of industry new and easier ways are constantly 
being invented of doing old things; places are being discovered 
better suited for old industries than those to which resort had been 
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made; there is a continuous supersession of the worth of known 
processes and of the utility of old forms of work involving a 
supersession, or at least a transfer, of the labour hitherto devoted 
to them. All these things compel a perpetual shifting of seats of 
industry and of the settlements of man, and no organisation can 
be entertained as practicable which does not lend itself to those 
necessities. They are the pre-requisites of a diminution of the 
toil of humanity. As I have said before, the theory of individual 
liberty, however guarded, afforded a working plan: society could 
and did march under it. The scheme of collective action gives no 
such promise of practicability ; it seems to lack the provision of the 
forces which should bring about that movement upon which growth 
depends. The economist of the past generation still holds his 
ground, and our best hope lies in the fuller acceptance of his ideas. 
Such, at least, appears to me to be the result of a dispassionate 
inquiry; but what may be wanting is something more than a dis- 
passionate temper—a certain fervour of faith. The economist must 
feel, if he is to animate multitudes and inspire legislatures, that 
he, too, has a religion. Beneath the calmness of his analysis must 
be felt the throb of humanity. Slow in any case must be the 
secular progress of any branch of the human family; but if we 
take our stand upon facts, if our eyes are open to distinguish 
illusions from truth, if we are animated by the single purpose of 
subordinating our investigations and our actions to the lifting up 
of the standard of living, we may possess our souls in patience, 
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I.—Prelvminary. 
Frw subjects, if any, have, in recent years, more constantly 
engaged the attention of Parliament than that of local taxation. 
The chief outcome of this attention has been a great extension of 
the system, inaugurated fifty years ago by Sir Robert Peel, of 
charging upon the imperial revenues expenses which were formerly 
borne by the lccal rates. The magnitude of the increase, and the 
dimensions of the total sum so charged, are points upon which 
some dispute has arisen. In Sir Henry Fowler’s return of 1893! 
the total of the grants and subventions for England and Wales in 
the year ended March, 1892, is set down as 11,846,482]. But this 
sum includes some items which can hardly be described as having 
been transferred from the rates to the taxes. Dr. Hunter omitted 
from the calculations for his well known ‘‘ Contemporary Review ”’ 
article of October, 1893, the grants to schools paid on the reports 
of the inspectors. But the fee grant is also, for my purpose, not 
to be reckoned amongst the transferred charges, it being in place 
of the school pence and not in ease of the rates. I am, similarly, 
disposed to regard the portion of the proceeds of the beer and 
spirit duties which is applied to technical and secondary education 
as a new, rather than a transferred, charge. If, however, these 
deductions would reduce the total to about seven millions, the 
automatic growth of the subventions and subsidies on the one 
hand, and the Agricultural Rates Act on the other, will bring up 
the total sum transferable from the rates to the taxes for the 
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financial year 1897-98 to about ten millions. This is a quite 
sufficiently large snm to make its incidence and distribution a 
profitable subject for study. But the most careful consideration 
has become ‘a pressing duty, in view of the likelihood,- almost 
amounting to certainty, that efforts will be made in the near future 
to secure ‘for the other classes of ratepayers a measure of relief 
proportionate to that conceded to the occupiers and owners of 
agricultural land under the Agricultural Rates Act. 


IIl.—The Distribution of the Burden of the Rates. 


May I, then, first of all, ask your attention to some figures and 
observations relative to the distribution and incidence of the rates 
in Hngland and Wales? In these I shall, for the present, ignore 
the Agricultural Rates Act, reserving a brief reference to this 
topic for a later stage. : 

Tables I, Il and III of the Appendix to this paper give 
statistics of valuation, compiled from official sources, which may be 
left to speak for themselves; but Table IV has been prepared 
with the obiect, as stated in the footnote, of separating the rate- 
payers who pay income tax from those who do not. This can be 
done with some approximation to accuracy as regards the rates 
devied in respect of dwelling houses, but not as regards the rates 
paid in respect of other classes of holdings or property... Guided 
by experience, | have adopted a 27/. rental as the dividing line 
corresponding to an income of 160. a year. On this basis the 
proportion of the total annual value of England and Wales, 
furnished by the dwelling houses of those who pay no income tax, 
is found to be 27°4 per cent., and that of the houses of the income 
tax paying classes 25°4 per cent. 

The proportion which the rates levied in respect: of lands 
bear to the total rates has been the subject of careful investiga- 
tion by successive Presidents of the Local Government Board. 
Mr. Goschen estimated that it was 66°66 per cent. in 1817, 
and 33°33 per cent. in 1868. Sir Henry Fowler estimated it 
at 15°31 in 1891, and Mr. Shaw-Lefevre places it at 11°74 for 
1893-94.?. It is of course a notorious fact that whilst the rates 
payable in respect of buildings, railways and other property have 
gone on increasing year by year, those payable in respect of lands 
have been steadily diminishing. In the former case there has 
‘been a rapid growth both of the total valuation and of the rate 
in the pound; whilst in the latter case there has been a reduction 
under both of these heads... Accepting Mr. Shaw-Lefevre’s figures 
for 1893-94, we are confronted with the fact that whilst lands 

2 House of Commons: Sie ala ‘No. 470 of 1870, No. 168 of 1893, and 
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(including farm houses and tithes) furnished nearly 21 per cent. 
of the total valuation as worked out by the Local Government: 
Board, and nearly 20 per cent. as worked out from the figures of 
the Board of Inland Revenue, the proportion of the rates paid 
was only 11°74 per cent. Deducting one-tenth for farm houses 
and cottages, it stands at 10°6 per cent. for lands and tithes, as 
in Table V.2. The amount of rates actually contributed by rail- 
ways and “ other property” is not known; but as both of these 
classes are partly urban and partly rural, and as railways and 
canals only [pay sanitary rates on one-fourth of their rateable 
value, the actual payments are considerably smaller in proportion 
than the corresponding rateable values. In Table V I have 
assumed that, as the rateable value of railways was 8°6 per cent., 
and of “ other property” 6°8 per cent.,* the rates paid were 7 per 
cent. and 6 per cent. respectively of the whole amount. This 
leaves 76°4 as, the percentage paid in respect of buildings 
(including farm houses). Dividing this up -in the same relative 
proportions as were worked out in Tables III and IV for rateable 
-value, it follows that 32 per cent. of the total amount of rates was 
paid in respect of their dwelling houses by the classes who pay no 
income tax, and 29 per cent. by those liable to that impost. The 
‘balance of 15°4 per cent. was paid in respect of mills, factories, 
warehouses and other purely business premises. 


III.—-The Incidence of Rates and Taxes. 


Having these data to work upon, I have attempted in 
Table VI to {distinguish the respective portions of the total 
amount of the rates which fall upon the whole community as 
occupiers or consumers, and upon the owners of real and personal 
property. It will be seen that I estimate the proportion falling 
upon real property at 12°6 per cent., and that falling upon 
personal property at 12°1 per cent. This allocation is made in 
accordance with the theory of incidence laid down in the essay 
upon the subject which I published in 1895.° Perhaps I may be 
allowed to recapitulate the conclusions reached therein in a few 
words: “As applied to agricultural lands and tithes, the local 
“rates are mainly {in the nature of special taxation of these 
‘“‘ classes of property. Subject to the reservations set ont, it 
‘‘ may be broadly stated$that this taxation falls upon the owners ; 
‘‘in the case of tithes, directly and immediately, and in that of 
“ agricultural land, by reduction of the rent at each readjustment 
‘“‘ or reletting. Astapplied to dwelling houses, the local rates are 

3 This still leaves the other farm buildings under the heading of ‘“‘ Lands.” 
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“‘a rough and ready form of income tax on the occupiers. All 
“kinds of income are laid under contribution, no matter what 
“their nature or amount may be. The fact that house rent is 
“taken as a measure of the occupier’s ability to bear taxation 

““must no longer be allowed to disguise the true character of the 
vtax.'8 

‘‘As applied to shops and other trade premises this taxation 
““ appears to possess a composite character. So far'as the nature 
and the circumstances of the trades are such as to permit of the 
addition of the tax to the prices of the goods made or sold and 
the charges for work done, the rates will fall ultimately on the 
consumers. Where this cannot be done, the tax will fall either 
on the trader or upon the owner of the property, or partly on 
“each. If the trader’s profits are not abnormal, and he cannot 
add the tax, or the excess beyond a general average of such 
taxation, to the prices of the goods or work, the tax or some 
part of it will be likely to fall upon the property owner and, 
finally, upon the owner of the site. Rates levied in respect of 
railways, canals, gasworks and waterworks, are mainly taxes 
on the profits. Those on coal mines may fall partly on the 
owners of the royalties and rents, but are chiefly a tax on the 
consumers of the coal. In the case of metalliferous mines, the 
*“incidence is much more largely on the royalty owners. Rates 
“on quarries, pits and clay fields fall mainly on the consumers of 
‘“ the products wrought but, possibly to some extent, on the free- 
‘ holders also, as in the case of coal mines.’ 

We have seen that the non-payers of income tax pay 32 per 
cent. of the total of the rates as occupiers of dwelling houses. If 
to this we add their contributions as owners of real and personal 
property and as consumers of commodities produced or sold on 
rated premises, their share can scarcely be less than 40 per cent., 
and may be rather greater. The income tax-paying classes con- 
tribute 29 per cent. as occupiers of houses and a proportion, which 


a 
nw 


I have placed at 31 per cent., as property owners and consumers, 


or 60 per cent. in all. 


6 This very important matter is discussed at length in the work quoted, wide 
p. 44, et. seg. The teaching of Adam Smith, McCulloch and Mill, whilst in the 
main confirming the conclusion quoted in the text, was to the effect that a small 
portion of the taxes on houses falls finally on the owner of the site. Ricardo, 
however, held that “in ordinary cases tle whole tax would be paid both imme- 
«diately and finally by the occupier.”? (Gonner’s edition, p. 182.) This latter 
theory, after having for a time fallen into disfavour, was revived and elaborated by 
me in the “ Economic Review ” for October, 1891. It shortly afterwards received 
the powerful support of Professor Seligman and, recently, that of Dr. N. G, 
Pierson. 

7 The grounds upon hiok these conclusions are based are set ui in Chap. V 
of the work quoted. ‘ 
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‘In Table VII, I have attempted a similar but ‘not precisely’ 
parallel analysis and classification of the incidence of the imperial’ 
taxes. One reason for altering the classification is, that owners of: 
houses and urban ground values, who pay little or nothing of the: 


rates, pay a considerable share of the taxes. But it is still possible’ 
to make some comparisons. First of all, let me mention that: 


‘< Lands,” as defined at the head of the tables, pay 11°74 per cent. 


of the rates in England and Wales, and 8°6 per cent. of the: 
income tax of the United Kingdom.’ Similarly, railways pay: 
7 per cent. of the rates and 6 per cent. of the income tax; and: 
“other profits,” 6 per cent. of the rates and 4°7 per cent. of the: 
income tax. Judged by the income tax standard, there appears to: 


have been a rather striking approximation to equality of rate- 


paying contribution amongst these three classes of property. This’ 
equality will now, of course, cease to exist, owing to the operation ’ 


of the Agricultural Rates Act. As already stated, a large part of 
the property described in Table VII as “‘ other rateable property,” 


really pays no rates, and must be regarded for all. purposes of: 


comparison as belonging to the non-rateable class; I refer to 


dwelling houses and their sites, and to industrial, mining and: 


business properties of. many kinds. The rates on all these are 


usually borne not by the owners of the property, but by the’ 
community as occupiers of the premises or consumers of the: 
commodities produced.” Not only is the frequently heard state-. 


”» 


ment that ‘‘ personal property pays no rates,” very far from the 
truth, but the converse statement that ‘real property bears the: 
‘“‘whole burden of the rates,” is equally inexact. We have seen 
that certain kinds of personal property bear a proportionately. 
equal weight of the rates to that borne by land before the passing, 
of the recent Act. Some other kinds of personalty, although 
appearing in the rate books, really pay no rates, and much more 
is, of course, not entered in the rate books at all. But it is not 
less important to remember that houses and ground values, as: 
property, are in an equally favoured position. I wish to emphasise 
the point that certain kinds of personal property have always, 
borne a full share of the rates; and the further poiut that the 
exemption enjoyed by other Ncitids of personalty is shared by 
certain forms of real yPEOpORty usually described as “rateable” or 
is rated. 


§ The income tax percentages for England and Wales are substantially the 
same as for the United Kingdom. 
oA good deal of income tax assessed on railways is refunded after collection. 
10 This is equally true of the house duty, and I have therefore treated it in 
Table VI1:as falling on the consumers; using this term as including the occupiers 
of private dwelling houses. i343 


a oe 
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Of the taxes classified in Table VII, customs, excise, railway 
duty, and general stamps, are levied indiscriminately upon persons 
of every class, regardless of all questions of ability or tax-bearing 
capacity. The death duties, the income tax, and the house duty; 
are, on the contrary, levied with discrimination designed to 
exonerate persons of small means. If it may be assumed (1) that 
four-fifths of the population belong to the classes which pay no 
income tax," and (2) that those who are exempt from this tax 
contribute as much per head to the customs and excise revenues 
as those who pay income tax, it will follow that, with their con- 
tributions to the general stamps, death duties, railway duty and 
house duty added, the non- -payers of income tax pay as ater as 
possible one-half of the total i urs ial taxation. 


IV.—The Transfer of Charges from the Rates to the Tuzes. 


In any attempt to estimate the effect of the transfer of charges 
from the rates to the taxes, the question is bound to arise whether 
any considerable sum slips through the fingers in shifting the 
money from one pocket to the other. But I propose to assume, 
for the purpose of this inquiry, that there is no leakage, and 
that the ratepayers, as such, secure a measure of relief pro- 
portionate to the cost to the taxpayers of the country. Then 
again there arises the question whether the relief is equally 
distributed. We know that all the localities do not receive 
amounts which will secure an equal reduction of rates all round. 
But a distribution according to rateable value would give most to 
those who have most; a principle which I am not prepared to 
recommend. The methods of distribution in force are probably 
tolerably just, and I propose to assume that the benefit is shared 
by all localities and all classes in relatively equal proportions. 

Let us then proceed to the question, who pays the extra taxes 
What taxes have been made heavier and what remissions have 
been withheld? It may be urged that the growth of the system 
of death duties is partly, if not wholly, due to the burdening of 
the imperial taxes with these local charges. But I think this 
contention .would be difficult to sustain. Only a small addition 
was made to the death duties by Mr. Goschen, by whom the bulk 
of the transfers were made. And if we carefully examine his 
budget speeches, I think we shall find that the most frequent 
and the most earnest regrets and apologies which they contain 


11 The number of persons who pay income tax is not known, and is not ascer- 
tainable. The published statistics of assessments afford no adequate guidance on 
the point, and all estimates are necessarily conjectural. The proportion ee 
in the text has been carefully considered, but is possibly too low. 
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relate to the high rate of the income tax. There can be little 
question that if Mr. Goschen had been disposed to remit any 
imperial taxation in lieu of relieving the rates, he would have 
chosen the income tax. The duties on alcoholic liquors and 
tobacco ought not, and probably would not, have been reduced in 
any case. The additions made to the beer and spirit duties since 
1888 have been part of a process begun long before, and probably 
not yet concluded. Much the same may be said of the additions 
to the death duties and general stamp duties. The case of tea, 
coffee, cocoa and dried fruits is, however, entirely different from 
that of alcohol and tobacco. ‘The former articles have, by 
universal consent, been removed from the category of luxuries, 
and are now classed as necessaries of life; this brings any 
taxation upon their consumption under the ban of every writer of 
authority on fiscal subjects. There has been, moreover, a persis- 
tent demand, for many years past, in Parliament and out, for the 
repeal of these duties. This demand has secured a substantial 
measure of support, and its concession is regarded by many 
observers as practically assured so soon as any considerable | 
remissions of taxation become possible. 

If then the cost of the subventions has been thrown upon the 
ancome tax alone, the relief of the rates has obviously benefited 
the non-payers of this tax. If, however, as I am inclined to 
believe, the burden is borne pretty equally by the payers of the 
‘income tax and the consumers of tea, coffee, cocoa and dried fruits, 
the non-payers of income tax have gained nothing by the change. 
Putting. the transferred charges at 7,000,c00l., this class would 
gain 40 per cent. of the consequent relief, or 2,800,000/.; but it 
would pay 80 per cent. of the 3,500,000/. cast upon the breakfast 
table duties, and would thus lose as much as it gained by the 
transfer. 

In Table VIII, I have attempted to frame a balance sheet and 
to weigh up the gain and loss, leaving the Agricultural Rates Act 
out of account. The task has been an extremely difficult one, and 
I present the result with some misgiving. A number of things 
have to be assumed, and I shall not expect to secure unanimous 
concurrence in my premises. But I have plainly stated what they 
are and leave you to judge as to their reasonableness. On working 
out the percentages I was surprised to find how strikingly the gain 
and loss approximated when compared in sections. If the first 
four lines of the table be taken to represent property, the next 
two the payers of income tax as consumers, and the last two the 
consuming classes who pay no income tax, the gain and the loss 
will be found to be singularly closely balanced. It will be seen 
that land gains enormously, and railways and other rate-bearing 
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property substantially, at the expense of property not reached by 
rates. This transfer is one which has been openly aimed at, and 
ene which, did it stand alone, would be regarded by many as an 
ample justification of the subvention system. The adjustment as 
regards property is, however, accompanied by a shifting of the 
charge on the non-propertied classes, which is of no advantage to 
them, and which causes it to be}less justly distributed. The 
income tax has always pressed unfairly upon the professional 
classes, and since 1894 the unfairness has been aggravated by the 
removal of the well-founded grievances of certain other classes. 
Similarly there can be no question that the transfer of charges to 
the breakfast table duties will operate to the disadvantage of the 
very poor. | | 


V.—The Agricultural Rates Act, 1896. 


The budget arrangements for the current financial year provide 
for the payment of 975,000/. to the local authorities of the United 
Kingdom in relief of the rates on agricultural land. For 1897-98 
this sum will have to be doubled, the present provision being for 
half a year only. Of the total sum thus transferred, England 
and Wales will take four-fifths, or 1,560,000/. for a full year. In 
Table V, I have set down the total rates paid in England and 
Wales in respect of land at 3,400,000/., and if allowance be made 
for woodlands, ornamental parks, gardens and other non-agricul- 
tural lands on which no contribution is made, and likewise for 
sanitary and lighting rates, which are not affected by the Act, 
it will be seen that the budget estimate of the cost to the national 
exchequer strongly confirms the figures relating to land given in 
that and the following tables. The emmediate effect of the Act in 
relieving the occupiers and owners of agricultural land cannot be 
prognosticated with any degree of confidence or precision. As the 
rates are paid in the first instance by the occupiers, it may fairly 
be assumed that they will reap some present advantage. But this 
effect will not be universal. In those cases where temporary 
remissions of rent’ have been granted from year to year the benefit 
of the Act may go at once wholly or partly to the owners. I 
the Act should be made permanent, the benefit will pass to the 
proprietorial interest as readjustments of rent become necessary, 
and the ultimate effect will be to relieve landed property of nearly 
one half of the special and peculiar taxation to which it has 
hitherto been subject. Stated statistically, the final effect of the 
Act, if continued, will be to reduce the proportion of rates paid 
by land from 10°6 per cent. to 6 per cent., and by real estate 
generally from 12°6 per cent. to 7°5 per cent. 


| 
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—, » VI—Conclusion. 

Viewing the matter from a purely financial standpoint, I regard 
with considerable apprehension the prospect of the overthrow of 
our traditional rating system. With all its faults, this has 
hitherto been a fiscal institution of great utility and high value, 
and its faults were not ineradicable. I think the desire to extend. 
the basis of charge, so that every kind of property may be laid 
under contribution, worthy of the most careful consideration. 
But the efforts hitherto made to accomplish this end have been 
crude and unscientific, and the advantage secured to the owners 
of rate-bearing property has been dearly purchased. I have, else- 
where,” indicated how a property tax might be constructed which 
would be well suited to the purpose of relieving the local rates, 
and would be unattended by some of the more serious drawbacks 
of the present subventions. 


12 << Heonomic Journal,” vol. ii, p. 643 ef seq. 
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Ae PEN DEX. 


For the purposes of these tables :— 


1. “ Lands” include farm houses and farm buildings, and 
tithe rent charges and uncommuted tithes, but exclude 
lands occupied as railways, canals; quarries, &c.; 
2. “Buildings” include bouses (other than farm houses), 
shops, warehouses, mills, factories, docks, wharves, de. ; 
3. ** Railways” include stations and es ; and 
4, “All other kinds of rateable property” include quarries, 
mines, ironworks, gasworks, waterworks, canals and 
all other rateable properties which do not properly 
~ come under headings 1,2 and 3. 


Taste I.—ENneLaND AND Wauzs. Rateable Values in 1894, as per 
Valuation Lists. 


~ [From Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s Return, No. 204 of 1895.] 














Class. “ah é Rateable Value. -|. . Percentage. , 
| . £ 
1 TE sAczy CLO Sey ee dor eas agnctu cates mtd eye rees aves - 38,654,550 20°9 
2 Byldin yess 3... ht eR TR era 102,661,924; 63°7 
3 Fealways, tess sccccucmrtes dee tees 13,871,050 (895 
4, Others property sascenncstipe dees 10,894,434: 6°8 
Total eee a. | 161,081,958 1000, 








Taste IJ.—EneGuanp and WALES. Gross Annual Values of Property 
_ Assessed to the Income Tax (Schedule A), with the Gross Estimated 
Rental of Rateabie Property not so assessed, year 1893-94. , 


[From “Inland Revenue Commissioners’ Report,” 1894-95. | 





























Class. Juke as Annual Value. . |») Percentage. 
7 £ ty 
ey LRA RE NOT DOI Teeter itr et vadsbcvenorehoees of 40,334,777 19°38 
2 Buildings .......... EAR aortic NL OL OU a . 64°9 
3 and 4 | Railways and other poheoy eomcisuld OL Ulr toes 15°3 
DORE rere t ecreitansetecieatete 203,266,405 100°0 
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TasBLE III.—Analysis of Total of Class 2 in Table II. 


[ From same report. | 

















Class. | | Annual Value. Percentage. 
£ 
2 Meee laplesl irccmemeenee et eceteavseseuseres. 131,860,499 
Add—Farm houses, &c., of 20. 
annual value and upwards, in- 746,540 
eludediin iclase ty ret. kssscsesecaces cots 
132,607,039 
Houses, &c., under 20/. annual value 
2a (including artisans’ dwellings in 39,085,736 
Dlocksa) pierees crt sictgtes-oendcnevevivesveres 
Houses of 20/. annual value and] : 
a BLP) W2UTC Ss merretets aoe ae caret vscoat mn ecensseniias f 64,678,525 
Other messuages and tenements (in- 
2c ; cluding houses, &c., used solely 26,863,700 
for trade Purposes) . ......c.coecseeeserss 
2d Houses belonging to the Crown ............ 34,245 
Ee UGE Mice reuse taper vier nepieccouscerts muses sey 1,944,833 
132,607,039 








Taste [V.—Ene@LAnp AND Waters. Further Adjustment of 
Tables LI and ITT. 





























Class and Description. ehh Annual Value. | Annual Value. aoe , 
A ge. 
£ £ 
A. As per Table IL ..................-. — 40,334,777 


Less—Farm houses of 201. 
annual value and 746,540 

UP WALUS.csesccesyss 
Farm houses pe 3,500,000 


} 4,246,540 
20l. (estimated)... 








Gross annua! value of lands, exclusive ; 
Of farnd NOMBES rere viestecnees is eee \ UES 36,088,287 | 17°7 
arma DOr a Mile LLL ep meeet tre tee see eroee 39,085,736 
Add—¥Farm houses under 2ol. Sag 3,500,000 
WALCO Vee rewe cee cscs sees < 


Houses of 20/. and upwards, 
but under 27/. eueately * 13,000,000 





Gross annual value of houses under 27/.* 55,585,736 55,585,736 | 27°4 











Dov As per/Lable lll ee ee entree 
Less—Houses 20/1. and upwards, but 13,000,000 
under 27/. (estimated) ........ 
Gross annual value of houses > - : 
271.and upwards® | secs... } Pia e ee SL OIE Aba pitas 
POLAR POrsLaDland LL sasicieey eaten mccoy, cuntiemee te ee 26,863,700 | 13°2 
2d. Riper te eo cr aie iy han Ie me 1,979,078 | 10 
Siand?4. Asi per lable: Ei tuck eer eteneter tesiace ecu 31,071,189 | 15°3 
LOURIAL cinta taseure wseeieteere aerate 203,266,465 | 100°0 


* This division has been made in order to furnish a parallel line to that 
separating persons liable to pay income tax from those not liable. 


TV - 


o> 
is 
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TABLE V.—ENGLAND AND WALES.—Aates Paid 1893-94. 


[See “Second Report of Royal Commission on Agricultural Depression,” 




















p. 25, &e. | 
Class and Description. Rates Paid. Percentage. 
£ 
1. As per Table I before adjustment................ 3,783,000 — 
2 to 4 - By BaNescsiaw ses: 28,440,972 — 
32,223,972 bis 
Analysis and adjustment of above. ES 
1. Lands (exclusive of farm houses)*............ 3,400,000 - 10°6 
2a. Houses under 272. annual valuef ............ 10,311,680 | 32°0 
20. ree OF 270 cand WO Wands. Wesceclanece:tesce: 9,344,960 29°0 
2c. Other messuages and tenements ..........000 4,978,240 15°4 
GH ALL WATE W....c15, Donen ite tessberts afets Sontaw tootin 2,255,680 a0 
4, Other property ........ Sain po Neh hone 1,933,440 6°0 
32,224,000 100°0 


* The Agricultural Rates Act (1896) provides for the payment by the 
Treasury of one-half of the rates (with some minor exceptions) hitherto levied 
in respect of agricultural land. The budget estimate of the Treasury con- 
tribution for England and Wales, for a full year, is 1,560,000l. Pleasure 
grounds, ornamental parks and woodlands, as well as buildings of all kinds and 
sporting rights, are excluded. 

+ See note to Table IV. 





TasLE VI.—EneGLAND AND WaALES.—The Ultimate Incidence of Rates. 





























; On On Occupiers’ and 5 
Glast foe ts cue a Personal Property. | Consumers’ Income. a 
as in 
Table V. Amount. ee Amount. ha, Amount. eae Amount. Ree 
£ £ £ £ 
ue 3,400,000 | 10°6 — — — — 3,400,000 | 10°6 
2a — — —_ — {10,811,680} 32°0 }10,311,680} 32°0 
26 — = — —- 9,344,960} 29°0 | 9,344,960} 29°0 
2c sate — 995,648 3,982,592] 12°3 | 4,978,240] 1574 


— | 2,255,680] 7°0 


371 
— |2.255,680| 70 a 
2'0 644,480} 2°0 | 1,933,440] 6°0 


8 — 
4 644,480| 20 | 644,480 











4,044,480 | 12°6 | 3,895,808 | 12°1 24,283,712 | 75°3 |32,224,000/| 100°o 
Note.—In the above calculation the fraction of the rates in class 1 not 
borne by real property is ignored, as are also the fractions of classes 2 and 3 
which fall on real estate. ‘These cannot be estimated, and are taken to counter- 
balance each other. Of class 2c, one-fifth is treated as falling on personal 
property and trade profits, and four-fifths on consumers’ income. Class 4 is 
treated as falling equa'ly on real property, personal property and consumers’ 


income. 
ec RPS SSS SSS RL ESSE A TA SSS AP BS PEELE FE ISL AEA EET EET 
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TasLE VIT.—UnitEep Ktnepom. Amount of Net Revenue from Imperial Taxation 
an 1894-95, with an Estimate of the Distribution of the Burden. 


{Compiled from the Reports of the Commissioners of Customs and Inland Revenue, 


and Sir A. Milner’s tables. 











eae On other 
Description of Taxes. | On Land, Rateable 
Property. 
£ £ 
MIUBLOWIS Jscoessceoneendes -- — 
Excise (except eit 
railway duty) t 
Railway duty ........ — 260,694 
General stamps ...| 322,958 |'1,102,413 
Death duties (in- ; 
cluding corpo- 878,822 | 3,229,885 


ration duty)... | 





Income tax.........3. | 1,854,768 | 4,243,802 

House duty ....... — — 
Amount .:..| 2,656,548 |8,836/794 

tals Percentage| 3°0 10'74 











On 
Non-Rateable 
Property 





£ 


1,578,828 
6,785,679 
5,379,846. 


13,744,358 


16:2 





See foot note. | 











On Earnings On 

of Personal | Consumers’ Total. 

Exertion. Income. 
£ £ £ 
—— 20,343,363 | 20,343,363 
ie 30,253,717 | 30,253,717 
— —_— ~ 260,694 
Be 2,829,161 5,833,360 
— — | 10,894,386 

4;670,946|. —. | 15,649,362 
— 1,462,373 | 1,462,373 





4,670,946 | 54,888,614 | 84,697,255 
55. 64°9 100°0 


. Note.—The figures in the first three money columns are taken from Sir Alfred 
Milner’s tables (‘““Royal Commission on Agricultural Depression,’ vol. iv, p. 582), 
except that the railway duty, which he ignores, is here added. For the allocation of 
the latter item and the items in the fourth and fifth money columns I am myself 


responsible. 


The land tax is here ignored, as not a tax at all. 


The amounts entered 


in this table include the sums transferred to the local taxation accounts. 





Tarte VIII.—Enetanp and Wares. Lffect of Transferring 7,000,000l. 
from Rates to Taxes (prior to passing of Agricultural Rates Act, 1896), 
assuming the Extra Taxation to be borne by the Payers of the Income 


Tax and of the Breakfast Table Duties in equal parts. 


(See foot note.) 



































i Class, Gain on Rates. | Per Cent. | Loss on Taxes. | Per Cent.’ 
Joes £ 
Lands, a8 property «.......csccoe 1,253,000 17°9 301,000 4°3 
Railways __,, AWE. dete) 602,000 8°6 210,000 710." 
Other property, as defined 476,000 164,500 sa 
OLLAD), Goa diver odes anger tach oes | 
Property not reached by rates.. — — | 1,778,000 25°4 
“Payers of income tax on earn- _ a 1,046,500 15°0 
ings of personal exertion.... . 
Payers of income ues mt 1,799,000 285 ~ 700,000 a 
occupiers or consumers .... 
Non-payers of income tax, as oo 3 Tale 
occupiers or consumers .... pet tig ee y yipar 
Consumers not classified............. 931,000 ¥3°3 — — 
7,000,000 | too’ | 7,000,000 | 100°0 














Note.---The above distribution -of the gain on rates is made on the basis of 
‘annual value worked out in Table IV... The actual distribution of the subven- 
_tions is based largely on expenditure, and cannot be classified. But the basis 
adopted above is probably sufficiently accurate for the purpose of forming broad 
and general conclusions. The percentages of income tax are worked out from 
‘the official statistics for 1893-94 and from Sir Alfred Milner’s tables, quoted in 
Table VII. The division of the breakfast table duties is based on the assump- 
tion that the non-payers of income tax contribute as much per head as the 
income tax paying class. The relative numbers are believed to be about four- 


fifths and one-fifth of the whole. 
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I.—The Trade of India in 1895-96.! By J. A. Batyzs, C.S.I. 


In this exposition of the principal features of the foreign trade 
of India during the year ending with March last, Mr. O’Conor 
gives us @ welcome and interesting addition to the ‘long series of 
reviews with which his name has been for so many years ‘associated, 
We may, to begin with, congratulate him on having to treat of a 
state of affairs more satisfactory, on the whole, than that which 
occupied his attention in his preceding survey of the field which 
he has made particularly his own. China and Japan resumed 
their normal commercial activity on lines which, for the present 
at. all events, may be regarded as favourable to India. The United 
Kingdom showed signs of revival from its recent wave of depres- 
sion in business, and in our dependency itself, in spite of the 
agricultural distress whick prevailed in parts of the northern 
provinces, trade and industry showed somewhat of an upward 
tendency, and were free from much of that fluctuation and 
uncertainty which characterised its dealings with foreign countries 
in the two preceding years. There is, nevertheless, the usual fly in 
the ointment hailing from Lancashire, which looms large even in 
Mr. O’Conor’s discreet and impartial “hands, and of this we shall 
have something to say below. Taken as a whole, however, the 
dealings of India with other countries pursue a steady and fairly 
continuous course of expansion. 

The total volume of non-official trade ten years ago fell just 
below 160,000,c00 in tens of rupees, whilst in the year with 
which we are now concerned it is returned at Rx. 201,000,000. 
The latter figure has hitherto been surpassed only in 1893-94, and 
then under abnormal conditions of fiscal arrangements. In the 
following table the course of trade from year to year may be seen, 
the basis of comparison being the mean of the ten years 1886-87 
and 1895-96. In order to neutralise the annual and temporary 
fluctuations, and show more clearly the general direction of the 
movement, columns have been added in which the ten periods 
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have been severally allotted the mean value of the three years of 
which the years 1885-86 to 1894-95 form the centres, each mean 
being compared to that of the decade just mentioned :— 


Merchandise and Treasure, excluding Government Transactions (in R2.). 






































Percentage on Decennial Mean of 
Year. ‘Imports. Exports. — Total. 

Annual Triennial | - Annual Triennial Annual Triennial 

Figure. Mean.* Yigure. Mean. Figure. Mean. 

Decennialmean| 100:0 100°0 100'0 100°0 100°0 100°0 

T886-87.2..-s7. 85°3 83°2 85°1 81°9 85°2 82°5 

do¥ fen cto eT, 93°3 87°0 Beslaee 841 89°7 84°8 

’8B-89......00.05: 98°4 6233 93°2 88°4 95°5 901 

89290 cue 102°8 98°2 99°4 93°2 100°9 95°3 

190-91 Sete 111°3 LO4i2 {Alvi Osos wale Ore, 103°0 © 99°8 

NES) Sy ae 99°5 104°6 105°0 190°3, 102°6 T0232. 

(92-08 San 97°4 102°8 107°2 102°9 102°9 102°8 

*QB-GAL..cseceeee 113°1 103°3 104°3 105°5 108°1 104°6 

U4 OD iets! 97°6 1014 110°5 LO73 1048 104°7 

Bie POG ies wes 101°2 103°9 1119 | + 108*9 107°2 106°7 


* The triennial mean begins with 1884-85, and ends with 1895-96. 





As regards the two ‘‘bumper years,” it is worth noting that 
in 1893-94 the excess above the average was due to the rise in 
imports of both merchandise and treasure, whereas in the year 
under review the imports of both were below those of the two 
preceding years, but the exports of merchandise established, if 
we may transfer the phrase from its usual context, the “record.”’ 
Mr. O’Conor shows moreover that the inflation in the earlier year 
was purely artificial, and is attributable to no special demand in 
India, but to the cessation of free coinage of silver and the 
concomitant short drawings in Council bills on the one hand, and 
on the other to the anxiety of Lancashire to be well in advance of 
the anticipated customs legislation of the government of India. 
In connection with the general subject too it is well to note that 
the gold value of the rupee fell in the ten years by nearly 22 per 
cent., and also that the excess of exports over imports amounted 
in the same period to an aggregate of no less than Rx. 212,401,000. 
The gold transactions of India again show the remarkable fact of 
a net export in 1892-93 and 1894-95 amounting to Rx. 7,000,000, 
and in the intervening year also the imports, which were not far 
below the decennial average, were nearly balanced by the exported 
value. Notwithstanding these abnormal variations from the 
general course of the trade in the precious metals, India absorbed 
during the decade no less than Rx. 15,029,200 in gold, and more 
than Rx. 99,200,000 in silver. One of the chief features of the 
year 1895-96 indeed was the importation of over Rx. 5,029,300 
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in gold, a figure not reached since 1890-91. The silver question 
is necessarily treated in some detail by the reporter, and 
Mr. O’Conor’s conclusions will no doubt be subjected to con- 
siderable discussion by those in the van of the “battle of the 
standards.” We can afford therefore to pass them by in the 
present notice, and call attention to the trade in merchandise 
only. 

The value of the imported goods, Rx. 69,316,000, is the highest 
recorded, except during the last two years of inflation of the 
cotton market with the suspension of the Secretary of State’s 
drawings. The importance of the former in Indian trade is well 
illustrated in Mr. O’Conor’s pages. In 1894-95 the imports of 
cotton goods were valued at Rx. 32,673,600, whilst all other 
imported merchandise in the aggregate amounted to no more than 
‘Rx. 37,493,800. In the following year a reaction set in, and cotton 
is returned at Rx. 25,755,800 only, but other goods, not affected to 
the same extent by fiscal uncertainty, rose to Rx. 43,560,500. The 
former thus fell by 21 per cent., and the rest rose by 16 per cent. 
Irrespective, however, of the peculiar circumstances of the last 
three years, the import trade in cotton goods is, according to 
Mr. O’Conor, a non-progressive one. The average imports of 
yarn and twist for the last five years fall below those of the 
preceding quinquennial period by about 125 per cent., and those 
of grey goods, which constitute the bulk of manufactured imports, 
by 6°6 per cent. The significance of this change may be appre- 
ciated from the fact that even the reduced values of 1895-96 
constitute 37 per cent. of the aggregate of imported merchandise. 
A table given in the report, based on the prices of certain cotton 
goods in Calcutta for March, 18738, the last stand of the high 
rapee, may afford food for reflection in this respect. The index 
number for 1896 is nearly 25 per cent. below the base line in the 
case of grey shirtings, whilst grey and Turkey red twist have 
descended still lower. It is worth while to quote in passing, 
before leaving the subject of cotton transactions, the conclusions 
reached upon an examination of the qualities of imported goods, 
which show that from go to 96 per cent. of the whole of the grey 
goods is made from medium counts, by which is meant yarn of 
from 30 to 40. We may add also that the United Kingdom 
supplies no less than 98 per cent. of the whole of the cotton 
imports, and that in the matter of yarn alone do the returns 
indicate any transfer of the trade from the mother country. 

In the other goods which are prominent in the import trade 
the year shows a substantial increase. Petroleum rose in value 
by 41 per cent.; machinery, by 32°5; metals, by 29; and sugar, 
by 8 per cent. In regard to the last named article, the competition 
of Germany with Mauritius is specially mentioned, as indicating 
the speculative character of a trade conducted under the protection 
of State bounties. A good beet crop induced the producer to pour 
large quantities upon the Indian market last year at low prices, 
whilst in the current year Mauritius is recovering its ground. 
Mr. O’Conor draws attention again to the conditions of land trans- 
port.in India, which allow imported cane sugar to compete success- 
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fully with an equally good article produced in Upper India. He 
points the same moral in connection with the trade in tea, which 
is conducted in western India with Ceylon, by sea, to the neglect 
of the produce of Assam and the Himalayas. Some interest 
attaches itself for two reasons to the trade in petroleum. First, 
owing to the competition between Russia and the United States, 
which is turning rapidly in favour of the Slav, who imports in 
tanks, in spite of the undue speculation three years ago, when 
America overstocked the market and lowered prices. Secondly; 
the importation from Batum in tank vessels has resulted in 
doubling the trade in tinned plates, which are now supplied to 
local manufactories of cans established at four of the chief ports. 
This’ development, like that of mill industry, also active, is of 
importance to our own country equally with India, smce the bulk 
of the trade comes from the United Kingdom, and the diversion of 
the lower class of labourer in India from the overburdened land to 
factory work is one of the most beneficial measures of relief that 
can possibly be introduced. The only other articles which we need 
mention here are coal and cotton. The Indian production of coal 
is increasing, though its qualities are not equal to successful com- 
petition for most purposes with England. At the same time, we 
note that for each ton imported, the country itself produced 5 tons, 
Cotton, one would think, was in [ndia in the position of coal at 
Newcastle. Nevertheless, the ambition of the Bombay mill owners 
extends to the finer counts of yarn, and though little of the long 
staple cotton is at present on the market, an enterprising capitalist 
on the west coast has started the experiment of growing the 
Egyptian variety in one of the choicest cotton districts in Bombay. 
So much has been done towards the improvement of the staple in 
the south of that Presidency, that hopes are entertained that similar 
success with an entirely new variety will be obtained in a few 
years in the north. If so, the field of mdustry will be materially 
widened, and the higher class of grey goods may be expected to 
follow the twist and yarn used for the lower. 

In reviewing the course of the export trade it is necessary to 
distinguish that in foreign goods previously landed at Indian ports 
and that in the produce and manufactures of the country itself. 
The former, though but a little over 4 per cent. of the whole, is 
important owing to the large proportion of 1t which consists of 
cotton yarns and other goods. ‘hese necessarily follow closely the 
imports, and thus show in the year under review a falling off of 
some 6 per cent. On the other hand the Indian exports rose in 
nearly the same proportion. Of all the important articles under 
this head, jute, oilseeds and opium alone show some shrinkage in 
value, and notable increase is returned against cotton goods, grain 
and pulse, jute goods, hides, indigo and raw cotton. Before com- 
menting upon the trade in these main props of the Indian trade, 
we may call attention to Mr. O’Conor’s table of average prices, 
based, like that of imported goods, on those of the annus mirabilis, 
1873. The finest raw cotton has kept at but a fraction below the 
standard of comparison, but coarse yarns are 25 per cent. below it. 
Wheat shows a fall of some 20 per cent., but rice has risen by over 
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40. Opium shows a slight recovery, and indigo, jute bags, linseed,. 
and, above all, picked jute are well above the prices of twenty-three 
years ago. ‘T'ea on the other hand is'16 per cent. below them. 

Of the agricultural produce, rice may be divided into two 
streams of traffic. First, that to places where it is wanted for food, 
in which the value exported shows a marked increase, and then 
the quantities required abroad for distillation and similar sub- 
sidiary purposes, in which it has to face the competition of rye, 
sugar, potatoes and the like, which keep it down. Wheat exports 
revived under the stimulus of a short crop in Argentina. Mr. 
O’Conor comments upon the fact that it is the trade in this 
commodity which is always taken in illustration of the beneficial 
influence on Indian trade of a low or falling exchange, and does 
not lose the opportunity of which he has before availed himself, 
of rubbing in his refutation of this fallacy based on the relation 
between prices and freights. Taking the last fifteen years as the 
life of the trade under its present conditions, he shows that the 
quantities exported in the five triennial periods included indicate no 
continuous tendency, but dependence upon the demand in European 
markets, especially that of London, asthe United Kingdom absorbs 
the bulk of the trade. Last year about two-thirds went to our own 
country, and the balance either direct to the continent or awaited 
erders in Port Said. The tea trade has doubled itself in the last 
eleven years, and now amounts to 7,665,000 lbs., but the increase 
of 84 million lbs. in the last year pales before that of 14 million in 
the exports from Ceylon. From what Mr. O’Conor quotes from a 
circular issued by one of the leading London firms, it appears that 
while the production of Indian tea is largely expanding, it must 
be supplemented by an extension of the market. It is satisfactory 
therefore to note the increased exportation to Australia, Canada, 
the States and Asiatic Russia. The diversion of the last named 
trade from the land route to Batum is the subject of a significant 
paragraph in a Consular Report, extracted by Mr. O’Conor in 
this review. The redistribution of the Hnglish market during 
the last twelve years is an interesting item in connection with this 
branch of the trade. Indian tea rose from 63,208,000 lbs. in 1884 
to 123,362,000 in 1895. The increase in Ceylon tea was from 
2,211,000 to 83,448,000. China, on the contrary, fell from 
143,771,000 to 40,084,000. The result of the closure of the 
Indian mints upon the trade of. the two countries has not, 
accordingly, been so disadvantageous to our own dependency as 
was anticipated. The outturn of indigo during the last two 
years has been the highest of the decade, and prices having 
risen, the planters reaped a remarkable profit, but as the crop 
is notoriously uncertain, and the present year is one of short 
rainfall in Behar, the rise is not likely to be maintained, 
unless in the case of the comparatively small outturn from the 
Madras inland districts. In the case of jute, again, the last two 
seasons have heen specially propitious, and the exports have 
topped all previous years. On the other hand, oilseeds suffered 
from a short crop in India as well as a favourable outturn in 
Kurope and Argentina. The exports accordingly declined to a 
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lower level than has been touched for thirteen years. As an 
instance of the competition of new markets, we may call attention 
to the entrance of Siam into the teak trade, materially reducing 
the demand for the superior but more expensive timber of Burma. 
Last of the exports of raw material comes cotton, the largest of 
them all. The geographical variations in this trade are interesting. 
As soon as the Bombay mills began their career on the coarse 
counts of yarn, Lancashire ceased the competition, and resorted to 
America for the long stapled material. Local consumption in 
India therefore took the place of export to this extent. Then 
followed the export to China of Bombay yarn in place of the raw 
cotton, keeping more of the latter again in India. Finally we 
have the complete revolution in the Indian trade in cotton with 
Japan. Up to 1889-90 that country took no raw cotton from 
India, but imported a considerable quantity of Bombay yarn. Now 
that the more progressive country of the two chief clients of India 
in the far Hast has taken to spinning, no less than 16 per cent. of 
the total shipments of cotton from our dependency find a market 
in Japan, the change being reported to be considerably to the 
advantage of India. The number of mills, both spinning and 
weaving, in India now stands at 148, as compared with 127 five 
years ago, and the hands employed are returned as about 146,000. 
Omitting the speculative year 1892-93, that under review shows 
the largest quantity of yarn ever exported. The same remark, 
without the qualification, applies to the locally made piece goods. 
In both cases the chief market is China, but in the matter of piece 
goods the Hast Coast of Africa, if the Aden trade be included, 
leads the way. A return of the qualities of yarn and piece goods 
produced shows that about 10 per cent. rises above what is known 
as 208. 

The revenue from customs may here be mentioned briefly, 
owing to the recent changes in the tariff. The gross revenue 
rose from Rx. 2,895,400 to Rx. 3,978,600, the difference being 
mainly attributable to the inclusion of cottons. Specially rated 
articles produced Rx. 1,110,100; metals, Rx. 613,700, chiefly on 
silver, and from cotton yarns and piece goods, &c., Rx. 1,183,500, 
of which only Rx. 258 were on account of the lower counts of 
yarn. The export duty on rice and rice flour, which is not 
included above, realised Rx. 913,000, the highest revenue reached 
for the last six years. 

The last point we propose to notice in reference to this 
interesting and valuable report is the distribution of the trade 
over the different countries in commercial intercourse with India. 
The following table gives the relative position of these countries of 
late years in percentages on the total of each branch of trade :— 
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Imports. 
Country. 

1893-94. | 1894-95. 
United Kingdom ........... 70°3 72,°8 68:0 31°6 31:9 
China ..... if th Ld Se ah in 48 3°8 4°2 12°) 12°6 
BOlSi I s..sccssssssscorosenseeess 2°8 za7 3°9 3°6 3°6 
APOFPTMAILY ce crvecsesceectebaaessaeiyy: 2°3 ang 3°4 74 U3 
Straits Settlements ........ 3°4 3°0 30 EP 53 
I ABSLE Goo tict, tien tata teeans emcees Hey 1°4 af — — 
DEBUIIUS Fos srncseratesas goueect 2-4 2°38 2°5 122 10 
Austria-Hungary ............ rg 17 19 23 3°5 
United States... 27 1°6 16 5°6 54 
PANGOer ta ticee isccedn teen 15 12 1:4 8°3 79 
SLOMANAY cass ssoetedtssssesceas — -- - 14 0°7 
EU POU Di sacans sasnsanvesoncsteads adap — — — 4°5 4:7 
BEL oo iissvsscasetsvessusssmeedvecent — — — 2°9 2°8 
DRAM crscoacasentrtsccvedtcarbectae -- ao om 1°6 2°5 





It is not necessary to notice in detail more than the few 
most prominent instances of change. First of all, of course, 
comes the United Kingdom, with about Rx. 83,000,000, against 
Rx. 86,000,000 three years ago. The proportion to the total is now 
only 45°4 per cent., as compared with 50 in 1890-91, merchandise 
only being considered. In the report the competition of Belgium, 
Germany and Austria in hardware of a cheap make is mentioned 
as gradually ousting British goods of that class, and since 1892-98 
Belgium has sent more steel to India than England, and threatens 
the trade in iron. The amounts imported from Germany, both of 
iron and steel, are at present insignificant, but they show, like 
those from other countries, a very marked tendency to increase, 
with a corresponding falling off, in iron at least, in the trade with 
England. Machinery however is not at present obtained from 
the continent to any considerable extent, though Germany has 
entered the market. As to cotton, it has been already mentioned 
that almost the whole of the manufactures are of English origin. 
As to shipping, Mr. O’Conor remarks that, though 80°7 per cent. 
of the tonnage engaged in the Indian trade flies the British flag, 
the proportion is less than that of the preceding year by 1°3 per 
cent. On the whole therefore, whilst our predominance is still 
marked, the tendency is not in the direction we should wish to see 
it. We pass on to the French and German trade. The former 
country shows no material signs of developing her trade, and im- 
ports and exports are both almost stationary. On the other hand, 
from Rx. 6,600,000 in 1891-92, the value of the German trade, 
has sprung up to Rx. 10,400,c0o, and stands next to that with 
China. She sends India more than twice the value in imports 
that France does, and the exports, which now stand slightly below 
those of her continental rival, manifest a continuously rising 
tendency. Sugar and woollen goods are the chief exports to India, 
and in return she takes cotton, jute, oilseeds and hides, with a 
good deal of indigo. Neither Italy nor Austria present features 
of special interest. The trade with Russia and the United States 
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consists mainly of petroleum as imports, with cotton and seeds to 
the former, and hides and jute bags to the latter as exports, 
neither showing signs of rapid development, though Russia has 
opened, as has been already stated, a new route to central Asia, in 
supersession of the old lines which have been used from the very 
dawn of history. In regard to the China trade, Mr. O’Conor again 
points the same moral as in reference to the wheat trade with 
Europe, and shows that a falling dollar and a rising rupee affected 
trade only during the time necessary for prices to adjust themselves 
to the new conditions. The subject, however, is one which is not 
suited to the present occasion. Japan affords the only parallel to 
Germany in the rapid increase of its Indian trade. The imports 
in 1895-96 were six times as large in value as they were in 1891-92, 
whilst in the same time the exports have doubled. Space does not 
admit of further review, but the points to which we have called 
attention are ample for the purpose of showing the chief elements 
cf this vast trade, the creation of British rule, which, though just 
now in a fairly prosperous condition, is clearly subject to unex- 
pected and untoward checks, the more numerous as its relations 
increase in number and importance. 


Il.—Census of Occupations in Germany, 1895. 


THE census of occupations taken on 14th June, 1895, through- 
out the whole of the German Empire shows a total population of 
51,770,284, as against 49,428,470 in 1890, an increase of 4°7 per 
cent.,and 45,222,113 in 1882, the date of the last industrial census, 
the increase in twenty-three years being 14°5 per cent. In the 
following table the total population is divided into four great 
groups, showing the numbers of those regularly engaged in some 
occupation and the rest of the population in 1882 and 1895. 





Percentage of 


Number of Persons, i 
umber =P Total Population. 


Classes of Population. 











1895. 1882. 1895. 1882. 
I. Persons regularly engaged in 
some trade, profession or >| 20,771,090 | 17,632,008} 40°12 38°99 
Calling... cubacer.t.nbaukentearees 
II. Domestic servants (residing fe 
with Class I or IV)............ eh deco eas oy gk 
III. Relatives residing with, and io ; - 
dependent on, Class I or Ivy Bf BLT AT Dae ab tOr898 I gael 55°08 
IV. Persons without occupation ....| 2,142,601} 1,354,486 4°14 3°00 
ML Otal...dsiseycssoebietemcdes 51,770,284 | 45,222,113] 100°00 | 100°00 


























The increase of those occupied and the decrease of the relatives 
and other persons dependent on Classes I and IV are due to the 
fact that now children are sent to work sooner and earn wages. 
earlier than they could formerly. The reason why such a remark- 
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able increase is shown in the number of independent persons with- 
out occupation in the last census is partly because a more exact 
return has-been obtained of those who are still only preparing to 
enter a profession or finishing off their education, and partly 
because:those who live with a son or some other relation are now 
classed as without occupation, whereas in 1882 they were returned 
as dependents. This group is further enlarged by a greater pro- 
portion of officers and other public servants in receipt of pensions 
in consequence of the recent extension of the civil and military 
services. The following table gives the population classified, 
according to occupation, in five groups, together with the per- 
centage each group bears to the total number of inhabitants :— 
































Total Number of Persons 
Occupied as stated Lroerne yy: parte te, 
Groups of Occupations. Sa Cea, ne 
1895. 1882. 1895. 1882. 
Agriculture Vee ine ae 8,292,692 8,236,496 18,501,307 19,225,455 
er cent. 36°19 43°38 35°74 42°51 
Teague Number | 8,281,230} 6,396,465 | 20,253,241 | 16,058,080 
se ee Per cent. 36°14 33°69 39°12 35°51 
Commerce and | Number | 2,338,508} 1,570,318} 5,966,845; 4,531,080 
transport “:........... Per cent. Io°21 8°27 11°52 10°02 
eS Number | 432,491] 397,582] 886,807/ 938,294 
WOPK) ccc poet Per cent. 1°89 2:10 Eas 2°07 
Public services (in- 
cluding army and | Number | 1,426,169| 1,031,147| 2,835,222/ 2,222,982 
pte Ess ath mare Per cent 6°22 5°43 5°48 4°92 
liberal _ profes- | f a 4 7 
SIOTIE sores eee © 
N : Number | 2,142,601] 1,854,486] 3,326,862 |. 2,246,222 
No occupation ........ Paws : ; : ; 
er cent. 9°35 wal 6°43 4°97 
DP OLpL SS shaved late cane: 22,918,691 | 18,986,494 | 51,770,284 | 45,222,113 
PGE COT ties. woah deci ay 100°00 100°00 100°00 100°00 














The number engaged in agriculture has thus diminished by 
724,148, but a remarkable fact is that those actually working on 
the land are 56,196 more than in 1882; this increase is, however, 
entirely attributable to the greater number of women so employed, 
of whom, in 1882, there were 2,534,909, and in 1895 2,753,154, an 
increase of 218,245, or 8°6 per cent., while men agriculturists have 
decreased from. 5,701,587 in 1882 to 5,539,538 in 1895, a diminu- 
tion of 162,049, or 2°8 per cent. ‘The remainder of the total 
decrease is accounted for by the number of servants being 50,216, 
and dependents 730,128, less than in 1882. 

The mining and industrial group is now the most numerous, 
representing 39°1 of the whole population, a percentage which has 
risen by 3°6 since 1882. Here again the greatest proportional 
increase is among the women, as is shown by these figures :— 
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1895. 1882. | 
Man'ecct. ductor sieeeare 6,760,097 5,269,489 
Women 250308 1,521,133 1,126,976 
Total cae 8,281,230 6,396,465 





Thus the men have increased 28°3 per cent., the women 35, and 
the whole group 29°5 per cent. If the agricultural group is com- 
pared with the two groups engaged in industry and commerce 
combined, the percentage of every hundred persons engaged under 
these headings works out thus :— 





e 1895. 18&2. 
A gricul tes GAteiaeapceretcrssesynocs Sensoceces 41°4, 48°3 
Industry and commerce .........cseeee 586 | 





In 1895 44,721,393, or 86°4 per cent. of the total population, 
derived their maintenance from the three great groups of agricul- 
ture, industry and commerce, as against 39,814,615, or 88 per 
cent., in 1852. <A further division of these three groups into 
sixteen occupation sub-classes is given in the following table :— 





Total Number of Persons 
Maintained by Occupations 
Occupied as stated in Col. 1. siated in Col. 1 
(including resident Domestics 
and Dependents). 


Occupation (Sub-Classes). 






































1895. 1882. 1895. 1882... 
Number. ee cen Number. oa ree, 
AGTICUIEUTE J..5ceccseceennseees | 8,156,045 | 43°13 | 50°12] 18,068,663 | 40°40} 47°32 
Forestry and fisbing ........ 136,647 | 072| 0°72 432,644} o'97| 0°97 
Mining, smelting, &e. ....... 567,774| 3°00| 2°729 1,847,307} 4°13| 3°39 
Working (or stones sand |} 501,815 | sates | 32:05 |i s16,.640 arog | 226 
Metal working ...........000- 862,035} 4°56| 3°264 2,152,789; 4°81] 3°37 
Engineering, &C. .........00- 385,223 | 2°04] 1°76] 1,041,127} 2°33). 2°OL 
Lextile industsy \.2...cesses. 945,191} 5°00} 5259 1,899,904) 4°25) 465 
Woodwork and carving ....|. 647,019] 3°42] 3°224 1,688,592} 3°78| 3°45 
Foods, tobacco, and drinks 878,163 | 4°64) 4°09] 2,078,607) 4°65| 4°29 
Clothing and cleaning........ 1,518,124| 8:00} 823] 2,973,700, 6°65| 6°86 
Building |. cscestueenn 1,353,447| 9°16] 5844 3,705,773| 8:29| 6:98 
Fae anu eoepate 119,291] 0°63| 0°43] 251,503| 056] 0-a7 
Mercantile occupations ....| 1,205,183] 6:37} 5°20] 2,939,619} 6°57] 5°73 
Transport and conveyance 615,331] 3°25} 2°70] 2,002,706} 4°48) 3°66 
Hotels and eating houses... 492,660} 2°61| 172] 954,856/ 2:13} 1:90 
Other occupations ............ 534,032] 2°82) 2°694 1,366,962} 3:06] 2°80 


























Total of agriculture, 
industry, commerce > | 18,912,430 |100°0o |100:00 | 44,721,393 | 00°00 | 100°60 
and transport. ........ 





Note.—The percentages are based upon the totals of the occupation classes 
comprised in the table, and not upon the total population. 
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Out of these sixteen sub-classes, twelve, viz., mining, smelting, 
&c., working of stones and earth, metal working, engineering, &c., 
wood work and carving, food, tobacco and drink, building, printing 
and cognate trades, mercantile occupations, transport and convey- 
ance, hotels and eating houses, and “ other occupations” support a 
larger, and three, viz., agriculture, textile industry and clothing 
and cleaning, support a smaller proportion of the total number 
maintained by agriculture, industry and commerce and transport. 

In order to gain a correct idea of the manner in which the 
population is industrially employed, attention must also be given 
to subordinate or supplementary occupations as shown in the 
latest census. Hvery employment which is practised in addition 
to the main occupation and produces some integral portion of the 
total income derived from active employment is regarded as 
secondary or subordinate. Persons of private independent means 
and all those who do not gain any real profit from their main or 
primary occupations, but earn a living from various sources as 
housekeepers or other family dependents, are also taken into 
account. Those who have more than one secondary occupation are 
reckoned separately under each of the headings of these occupa- 
tions, so that a distinction must be made between the number 
of individuals who have some secondary employment, and the 
number of cases of secondary employment, the total number of 
cases of secondary occupation being therefore larger than the 
number of persons returned as having a secondary occupation. 
In the number of cases of subordinate occupations not only are 
persons with more than one reckoned once for each, but besides 
those who earn their living by some primary occupation, including 
the independents who have none, dependents and servants, in so 
far as they are actually engaged in some secondary employment, 
are also taken into account. The following are the figures :— 








Cases of Secondary Occupations. 







Persons with Secondary Occupations. 









































Tn crease 2 Increase 

1895. 1882. pe ee 1895. 1882. ner Cont 
BT OTe ete: 2,946,507 | 2,848,670 1:0 3,203,376 | 3,143,216 10 
Women .... 326,949 291,839 iba) 1,746,326 | 1,115,076 ais 
Total .... | 3,273,456 | 3,140,509 1:0 4,949,702 | 4,258,292 | 1:2 














The proportion of those employed in secondary occupations to 
the total of those with primary has thus decreased from 16°5 per 
cent. in 1882 jo 14°3 in 1895. Of all cases of secondary occupation 
agriculture claims by far the largest number, viz., 3,649,445, or 
73°7 per cent.; industry occurs 618,411 times, giving a percentage 
of 12°5; commerce 569,643 times, or 11°51 per cent. The total 
number of cases of occupation, primary and secondary, has risen 
from 23,244,786 in 1882 to 27,863,393 in 1895, an increase of 
4,618,607, or 19°9 per cent. Of these, 19,737,110, or 70°8 per cent, 
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are men and 8,126 aoe or 29°2 per cent., women. Compared with 
1882 the proportion of women to men has risen by 3 per cent. In 
the table given below all those who are supported by the three great 
groups of agriculture, industry, and commerce and transport are 


classified according to their professional status : 


Agriculture. 





Actively 
Engaged in 
Chief 
ota 


Servants. 








a. Inlependent, heads of estab- 
lishments, head forest 
officials, on ie 

5. Inspectors, superintendents, | A 
clerks, under-foresters, &c... ; BOA CB asia 27 52 

Ce. Agricultural labourers, ent 5,619,794 


2,576,725 | 349,693 


ss vas ay 








Dependents. Total. 





6,550,403 | 9,476,821 


142,300; 251,22 








WO VAST Cose seacticuseenaciuaeacaectss 12,253.) Bia atl 773.202 
UG sear abieccvandnss aaeveteeaies 8,292,692 | 374,697} 9,833,918 |18,501,307 
Industry. 
a. Independent, heads of firms 
Haus Industrielle, &e. ....... I #081870 4 268,256 14,222,025) (6,553,054 
4. Technically educated officials, 


inspectors, Clerks: ...0:.4..s0sse0 2 63,747 27,265 


c. Apprentices, mechanicians, 
stablemen, and subordinates 


5,955,613 | 24,613 
in active employment. ........ J 





LOtal,. auc errr eee 8,281,230 | 320,134 








Commerce and Transport. 


| 
a. Independent, heads of busi-] | i 
NESses ....... snugnipetvdtaebeatse oun ss } | 843,556 | 244,992 
Wo ILOT ER, GO, muicssasdshneengeeempeteecorae 261,907 | 29,504 
¢. Salesmen, commercial travel- | 
lers, packers, waiters, stable- ( | E 
men, and subordinates in | 1,238,045 92483 
active employment..........0++ 





ee 





| 
Total Sh Be Weitere yetticn | 2,338,508 | 283,979 
| 


460,118 751,130 


6,968,834 |12,949,060 








11,651,877 |20,253,241 


1,729,244 2,817,792 
826,205| 617,616 


1,288,909 | 2,531,437 


3,344,358 | 5,966,845 





The total number employed in these three divisions works out 


as follows :— 


The Depression in the Coal Trade. 
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Aoively, x 
ees = Servants. Dependents. Total. 
Occupation. 
a. a ay UPR Ae eae 5,482,151 | 862,941 |12,502,572| 18,847,664 
6. Higher class employés ‘ = F 3 ; 
bine AOC SECLILE Vwi ee niente Beseu as | 893520 TSMC AR DE 
e (1) Family dependents in ; 
active employment.. 2,061,741 319 114,406} 2,176,466 
e (2). Skilled workmen ............ 6,021,394) 21,984 | 4,406,490| 10,449,868 
e (8). Other employés _............ 4,725,317). 24,046 6,878,062 | 11,627,425 
Total ....c.ssecsssessssreseeee | 18,912,480] 978,810 | 24,880,153 | 44,721,393 














Comparing 1895 with 1882, the relative proportion between 
employers and employed in these three great groups is as follows :— 





Among every One Hundred Persons occupied 
in Agriculture, Industry and Commerce and Transport, 
there were 
Occupation Groups. Persons carrying 


on Business on their own Employés of all kinds. 












































Account. 
1895. 1882. 1895. 1882. 
Gs Awvaculitres Sei eit .pqsbyces--k 31:07 27°78 68:93 92°22 
BOREL DOUBT Ys a, oakcenes rapatvencduedns 24°90 34°41 75:10 65°59 
ce. Commerce and transport ....| 36°07 44°67 63°93 BER 3 
Vor all three groups together....| 28°99 33°03 71:01 69°97 








Thus in agriculture there has been a considerable increase in 
the proportion of persons classed as employers, but in industry 
and commerce and transport the movement is in the opposite 
direction, and it is the employés who have materially increased. 


IlI.—The Depression in the Coal Trade. 


A PAMPHLET recently published by Mr. D. A. Thomas, M.P.,’ 
supplies a large body of statistics relating to the coal trade in 
general, and to that of South Wales in particular. These are 
adduced for the purpose of showing the necessity and possibility 


2 Some Notes on the Present State of the Coal Trade in the Untted 
Kingdom, with special reference to that of South Wales and Monmouthshire, 
together with a Proposa for the Prevention of undue competition and for 
‘maintaining Prices at a remunerative level. By D. A. Thomas, M.P., Cardiff, 
1896. 85 pp., fol. 5s. 
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of a combination of producers on lines laid down in the pamphlet, 
which should maintain prices without unduly restricting enterprise 
and progress in coal mining. 

In the development of the export trade in coal, recent years 
show progress as follows in the several coalfields of Great Britain, 
as evidenced by quantities shipped from corresponding ports :— 





























Number of Tons Exported. Increase in 
; 1895 as 
Shipped from n A Compared 
verage, verage, . . 
1886-80, 1891-95. saa te al Polen ag 
South Wales) c..ameeer ae 11,282,628 |13,585,724 |14,651,725 | 2,069,110 
North-eastern ports...........ccee 8,081,964 | 9,270,955 | 9,488,596 278,143 
Humber and east coast ............ 1,958,620 | 2,230,997 | 2,467,634 130,378* 
Liverpoo] and north-west coast | 579,708 420,395 | 389,693 193,880* 
Hast Scotland geese ic-ceut 2,622,181 | 3,485,745 | 3,598,479 55,219 
IW ent Scopland setae acc ystcrcscoseon 892,694 985,019 | 1,109,414 146,181 
Other ports in United Kingdom 35,566 16,014 14,365 6,274* 
DOURL se necc tiene 25,448,811 |29,944,849 |81,714,906 | 2,218,121 


* Decrease. 





We have arranged the figures somewhat differently from those 
given by Mr. Thomas, but the fact that by far the greater part of 
the increased export of coal from the United Kingdom takes place 
from the South Wales coalfield is shown no less clearly in the 
above table than in that which he gives from unofficial sources. 
(He also gives the Board of Trade figures from which the above 
table is derived.) By the longer comparison, we are enabled to 
see that the proportionate share of South Wales in the exports of 
coal is growing with increasing rapidity. 

Mr. Thomas contends that most of the markets to which coal 
is sent from South Wales are not much affected by the competition 
either of foreign sources of supply or of other parts of our own 
country. He holds that the set of trade and the nature of the use 
to which the coal is to be put determine the demand in most 
markets, and that it is to a very small extent a matter of competi- 
tion and price. He frames an estimate that only about one-tenth 
of the exports of coal from South Wales goes to markets where a 
moderate rise of price would perceptibly check demand. He shows 
that to most parts of the world the exports from South Wales 
have increased even when those from other parts of the kingdom 
have fallen off, and arrives at the conclusion that where the bulk 
of the supplies of foreign markets are derived from South Wales, 
the price is governed by those supplies, and if that price were 
raised the price of the competitors would follow suit. However 
that may be, the following table is worth attention. It is derived 
from Brown’s Hxport List, the details of which differ slightly, but 
only slightly, from the figures given in the Board of Trade 
Returns :— 
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Nr SSS SSS, 
Percentage Shipped 
Quantity Shipped from Quantity Shipped from from Bristol Channel 



































Destination Bristol Channel. United Kinedom. Foxign Pour Uaiua 

5 Kingdom. 
1891. 1895. 1891. 1895. | 1891. | 1895. 

? Tous Tons. Tons, Tons, ae 
i Baltic market ........ 495,598 611,056 |10,034,405 |10,709,040 4°9 Roe 
2. Mediterranean, &e.| 9,286,857 |10,195,255 {14,668,063 |15,388,436 | 63:3. | 66+3 
eek melt 42,243 | 272,726] 50,1771 279,784] 84:2 | 97's 

4, . . ? } 

RET i Waa, 224,025 | 216,704| 246,944] 238,893] 907 | 90°8 
5. ea Scueeee itt 252,777 | 258,921 | 260,900] 266,086] 96:9 | 97°3 
e ee contineut..| 362,270 | 455,356 | 684,537 | 812,419} s2°9 56°0 

Raene re 675,288 | 656,725 | 739,020 | 688,520] 914 | 96° 
8. British North) 
America, West $| 254,277 | 307,404] 408,541 | 484,617] 622 | 63°4 
Indies, &c. ..:. 
9, Brazil, &0. sess: 1,098,899 | 1,520,656 | 1,358,442 | 1,889,137 | 72°3. | 827 
HO. China, &e. 02.) 177,327 356,216 593,539 621,525 29°9 ie 




















12,869,561 |14,851,019 29,044,568 |31,328,457 | 44°3 47°4 








—— 


Omitting Baltic, &. ..../12,373,963 |14,239,963 [19,010,163 |20,619,417 | 64°83 69°0 

















The countries included under the designation ‘‘ Baltic Market ” 
are :—North Russia, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Germany, 
Holland, Belgium, Iceland and whale fisheries. The tremendous 
and increasing preponderance, in all the other markets, of South 
Wales, and its increasing hold on the Baltic itself, in spite of the 
geographical advantage of the Humber, Tyne, &c., does seem to 
give substance to the contention that the competition of other 
British coalfields is not dangerous. For purposes where steam 
coal is required, South Wales can hold her own; where other 
qualities, which she does not produce, or in which she has no 
specialty, are required, she cannot compete. 

To the above figures of exports, the following, relating to 
bunker coal, should be added :— 

















: Average, Average, 1895 Increase 1895 
c s . Cc ared 
Bunker Coal Shipped from 1886-90. 1891-95. poe 
; Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
United Kingdom............ 7,304,324 8,793,049 | 9,407,789 871,294 
South Wales............cs0ee- 1,615,080 2,112,159 2,493,999 692,208 


The following statement of prices is summarised from 
Mr. Thomas’s tables, showing the range of prices in each year :— 
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Price of Best Steam Coal per Ton. Price of Best Steam Coal per Ton. 
Year. Te EEL EN WEA ee Year. SS Ee ES 
Highest. Lowest. Highest. Lowest. 
$d. Sd. $d. $id: 
LSS eo sear! O40 S253 1801 ae OLS ey 
ide (Ran te: 8 9 Sa LBO2 ieeeet 15 0 9 9 
A ieets Deep 12°70) Bn} 1803 cewe 30 0* Oa 
BO cera 139 DY 6 1894......... 16. 9 1 Cas, 
GO Jastteess LS Pe es 14 103 pies) eaer = ae erg 9. *9 








* End of August. Highest price, except in August, 17s. 





Noting the height to which prices were put without any com- 
bination when trade was fairly brisk, the urgent need for such 
combination, in the interests of any but the coal trade, seems 
doubtful. It would seem as if the public would suffer, though the 
fact that so large a proportion of South Wales coal is exported to 
foreign countries might incline us to feel less keenly on the 
subject. To deprive our foreign customers of their usual supplies 
'_ of coal at low prices might injure our trade in other directions, but, 
on the other hand, it is felt that too rapid an exhaustion of our 
stores of mineral wealth may bring untimely decay on our 
industries, even though such a prospect be somewhat remote so 
far as the present generation is concerned. 

The following statement of coal production in the chief pro- 
ducing countries is also of interest :— 




















Production of 1888. L355: 1894. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. - 
United Kingdom ......... 169,935,000 181,614,000 188,277,000 
Byes eAbES Gereredeaeess: . 132,732,000 156,506,000 152,448,000 
Eich wast bah Seater Sap cms ry 65,386,000 73,716,000 76,741,000 
NPATICE cs. cooseraectens-tasatenes) 22,172,000 25,502,000 26,964,000 
RBS OLSUTI \hetseroseese oust 19,218,000 19,676,000 20,534,000 
Niamttia Ciel des oe 8,274,000 9,193,000 9,573,000 
Russian Empire............ 5,171,000 6,215,000 7,535,000 
eP EATON I Lav ame sv yieocier lope Faee Ye 2,044,000 3,230,000 3,371,000* 
Sy PAU else ceat'eagsrsehogre oemaes 1,015,000 1,262,000 1,657,600 
Hungary veessesssssssssseeeee 851,000 1,019,000 983,000* 
ALLY) Wascees sorts ate sprenenecd 367,000 289,000 317,000 
Sweden. testers 169,000 198,000 214,000 
* 1893. 





The tables of coal freights given by Mr. Thomas contain the 
statistics of an important element in the foreign trade in coal, but 
we must refer to the pamphlet for these, a brief summary being 
likely to give an untrue impression of the facts. 

The scheme proposed by Mr. Thomas to assist the coal trade at 
the present juncture can be briefly stated. The South Wales and 
Monmouthshire steam coal owners would be required to agree on 
the percentage of the total production to be assigned to each. If 
it should afterwards be found that any had exceeded his proportion, 
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‘he should pay a fine on each ton of aJl such excess, and those pro- 
ducing less than their proportion would receive compensation from 
the fines thus imposed. A limit would be set to the extent to 
which compensation might be granted, and the accounts might be 
-made up monthly or quarterly, or otherwise as agreed. Such a 
system, it is claimed, provided the fines were large enough, would 
put an eifective check on the effort to reduce cost by spreading” 
fixed charges over a larger output, which effort constantly keeps 
Bo prices down, defeating its own purpose, through resulting in excess . 
: of supply. The scheme leaves almost complete freedom to each 
_ producer to vary his production’ and prices as seems best to kim, 
though imposing a restriction on unduly driving down the market 
price. Considering the increasing extent to which the adjustment. 
of supply to a decreasing demand is hindered by the burden.of 
fixed charges, the scheme seems somewhat less objectionable than 
an attempt to fix a maximum output or a minimum price. ‘Whether 
effective combination of coal owners for this purpose might not 
lead the way to further action is worth asking. The operation 
even of this scheme might threaten all the evils of monopoly, 


IV.—Agricultural Returns of Great Britain for 1896. 


Produce of Wheat, Barley, and Oats. Preliminary Statement showing the Estimated 
| Total Produce and Yield per Acre of Wheat, Barley, and Oats in Great Britain in 
the Year 1896, with Comparative Statements for the Year 1895, and for the Average 
of the Ten Years 1886-95. 

































WHEAT. 
Estimated Total Produce. Acreage. Bet Oa acer age 
per Acre. ‘of the 
Un St pee a Ten Years 
1896. 1895. 1896. 1895. 1896. 1895. | 1886-95. . 
Bshils. Bshls. ae ae. 7 al Bsbls. Bshls. Bshls. 
England ........ 54,523,269 35,120,459 $1,609,255 ; 1,839,806] 33°88 26°21 28°32 , 
' Wales | 1,078,090 951,505. 46,973 44,036}. 22°95 21°61 23°24 
Scotland ...| 1,451,593 | 1,104,203 | 37,729| 33,641] 38-47 | 38283 | 35°17 

















Great Britain.) 57,052,952 | [37,176,257 | 1,693,957 |1,417,483] 33°68 | 26:23 | 28°81 

















BARLEY. 





59,843,547 | 58,092,197 |1,778,779 | 1,837,850] 33°64 | 31:61 | 32-67 
2,823,170 | 2,996,676 | 107,702] 111,886] 26-21 | 26°78 | 28-92 
8,108,059 | 7,562,072 | 218,283] 216,543] 8714 | 3492 | 36:28. 


Atte eeereees 


Oe eeees 


























70,774,776 | 68,650,945 | 2,104,764 | 2,166,279] 33°63 | 31:69 | 32°68 





OATS. 





— 69,402,150 | 78,645,010 1,845,730 2,045,477] 37-60 | 38:45 | 40°36 
Re... 7,179,786 | 7,654,066 | 241,642] 242,198] 29°71 | 31:60 | 32°49 
Lae 37,433,971 | 35,849,552 11,008,116 | 1,008,388) 3718 | 35°55 | 35°97. 

















“Great Britain.| 114,015,907 | 122,148,628 | 3,095,488 | 3,296,063 
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- Acreage under each kind of Crop, Bare Fallow, and Grass; and Number of Horses, 
in each Division of Great Britain; with similar Particulars 




















































England. Wales. Scotland. 
1896. 1895. 1896. 1895. 1896. 1895. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. © Acres. Ghee 
Wetal area of land and water® .........ccsccsseeees 32,543,890 |32,543,890 4,773,995 | 4,773,995 | 19,453,843 {19,453,843 


Yotal acreage under all kinds of crops, bare 
fallow,-and Tass bo. cciecesqccescesenesenesecs 


Corn Crops— 


} 24,831,403 |24,844,688] 2,834,222 | 2,838,359 | 4,896,734 | 4,894,466 












































































































































































































































WHEAG ec sssseverscsvscces sosecewebecacenssteawarenactes 1,609,255 | 1,339,806 46,973 44,036 37,4929 33,641 
Barley or bere ........ a ek tode Crsecpeenesaneterses 1,778,779 | 1,837,850 107,702 113,886 218,283 216,543 
OALSING t icasswsasarccctacececs tance fectosrespacsesaese 1,845,730 | 2,045,477 241,642 242,198 | 1,008,116 | 1,008,388 
RY Cicstctucccscovsaceccscreveseconcereiecssseeausecveaces 64,574 60,011 1,813 1,288 8,457 7,414 
Beans tease fren s ecene ks sebasianeos etesnesaaeeen eres. 236,634 229,223 1,481 1,483 12,961 12,009 
PEAS Srcsecestccsscseccens Roeteacceed eeetass Soroudtens 193,714 206,630 1,537 1,399 1,310 995. 
FOUL | pai vectissine tes sau sxassunepoaesadeseh: hs 725,090...) aig h a yer 401,148 402,240 | 1,286,856 | 1,278,990 
Potatoesreccenccecineeccess PERRY Bo seaacise@cnonene ts 400, 104 373,231 33,848 33,654 129,789 134,332 
Turnipsvand Swedesicisssccscecescsteesscnasssece sr 1,337,153 | 1,361,841 474,900 482,051 
Mangold vices. sccc.ee tp oacscctetens Berereretestscccss 328,960 825,93] 1,324 1,144 
Cabbage, kohl-rabi, and rape.........ccec.seeeees 148, 324 141,764 10, 861 9,156 
Vetches OF bares. occscc coset eeeecaereretececenbsode. 165,859 152,792 10, 732 11,332 
M)GHET PTEEMICLODS) We.ccssucecesscerecsseasetsncescer 130,307 111,434 2,014 2,185. 
otal sc teceticestceretecteeescecslvee ti 2,510,707 | 2,466,993 118,264 118,569 629,620 640,200 
MOT MN AViectectatnecevarcoedssceaseie rou cicssesaseiecesis 1,601,837 | 1,741,712 177,455 175,742 392,974 385,977 
Not for hay ...... ee etetee ceoteual ccsrcoormenacetete 1,094,788 | 1,084,424 150,685 153,305 | 1,178,498 | 1,188,641 
EL Obalinecsceassecereatiee 6 Jogediansiqusarnpaocae 2,696,325 | 2,826,186 328,140 829,047 | 1,571,472 | 1,574,618 
Permanent pasture or grass not broken up in |= RSET Ty ER 
rotation—¢ 
GPAIAY cic ckacatscaustaceassngaenyncarsccesde estes 3,967,426 | 4,079,808 00,86 505,818 170,731 175,26 
Not for-bay ice ee 9.386.969 | 9,165,044 eee 1,472,639 | 1,224,794 ee 
Total nvesnerretesvestosretne Secakacess 13,354,395 |13,244,847— 1,976,556 | 1,978,457 | 1,395,525 | 1,887,259 
WAX canes cGucenss cone sGeteidesheeeb se scaccsesnccepeoee rent 1,761 1,995 7 31 21 
BAL ODS Jocscasspscecesstecees scotasteninssbascatcecasesymentes 54,249 | 58,940 — — ~ 
Sinlalliirattem nes coscese sce teooscsts tecerseceonsscoenee 69,610 68,122 1,175 5,360 5,250 
Bare fallow or uncropped arable land ............ 415,670 458,658 8, 864: 4,870 8,128 
. No. ‘0. No. No. No. No. | 
Horses used solely for agriculture .........00066. 731,204 783,547 76,740 77,242 148,777 149,544, 
Unbroken horses— 
d Year and above s...<.ce<ccoesceesaescbaccesegserss 250,523 250,964 41,937 41,483 38, 166 37,906 
Wrader Peat pa catsees cc ieague osianabse coabetes sted 102,433 97,004: 21,584 20,178 12,775 13,160 
Mares kept solely for breeding ............s00ece00- 55,878 5 15,704 14,260 6,786 i 
Total of jhorses (4.2 eevte stay otten: I, 190,038 155,965 | 158,158 206, 504. 207,323 
ows and heifers in milk or in calf ..........0000 1,808,882 | 1,786,370 274,537 275,483 428,256 423,967 
Other cattle— 
SyOars ANd AVOVE.<... ..ccocy ccauskaconscparceunetire 1,007,242 | 1,063,317 94.404 103,915 263,411 264,293 
day eariand Under29. 2... -scestedseos sceneeetecnetecs 863,404 776,833 165,759 161,129 277,150 262,406 
Arider.] ‘Veal. 262452 is hecpsousanaeee eemeete Senses 894,075 846,045 178,279 178,297 238, 183 227,281 
Total of cattle .......ceseee seateaeees 4,573,603 | 4,472,565 712,979 | 703,824 | 1,207,000 | 1,177,947 
Ger dee breeding 6........4 eS Pio ee: 5,822,028 | 5,692,412] 1,216,935 | 1,188,104] 2,886,604 ° 80, 
Piyearand above. is..ccs..sAvencnsseeccnsecheuarenes 3,762,144 | 8,667,502 862,841 §91,388 | 1,802,997 | 1,775,496 
RI DUCE AV Cars co. ns Giernssedoteatab oneect tereaened 6,446,923 | 6,197,657 1,128,019 971,349 | 2,776,818 | 2,625,674 
Total of sleep i .ciectsessthcoscasceeeer: 16,031,095 {15,557,571 3,207,815 | 8,000,841 | 47,466,419 | 7,233,783 
Sows kept for breeding ..............000 Achgaapance 335,932 355,06) 39,674. 40,955 18,123 19,194 
ADEHEDIPICS ces cwnevactecsecsnapsbbieeneants. usmeeaeetees 2,140,556 | 2,115,959 218,024. 219,186 126,492 134,126 
Total Of pigs U.ccsescssuerevsseectect enue 2,476,488 | 2,471,020 257,698 260,091 144,615 153,320 






@ Not including tidal water. 
> Not including nursery grounds, woods and plantations, or mountain and heath land. 


j 


Cattle, Sheep, and Pigs; as returned upon the 4th June, in the Years 1896 and 1895, 
for Ireland, and with Total for the United Kingdom. 
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. as United King 
i Great Britain. Treland. etnding Tsleor Mark 
| and Channel Islands. 
, 1896. 1895. 1896. 1895. 1896. 1898. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
| 56,771,728 56,771,728 } 20,706,258 |20,706,258 | 77,671,319 |77,671,319 | Total area of land and water® 
] da da 
1 32,562,359 [32,577,518 | 15,194,118 |15,178,718] 447,882,099 {47,883,133 Total acreage under all kinds of crops, bare 
en Ese | pers || eas enoes | aoe fallow, and grass . 
Corn Crops— 
1 1,693,957 | 1,417,483] a7.or9 | 36,529] 1,794,118 | 1,456,042 | “Wheat 
q 2,104,764 | 2,166,279 173,396 171,785 | 2,285,933 | 2,346,367 | Barley or here 
F 3,095,488 | 3,296,063] 1,193,604 | 1,216,370} 4,303,967 | 4,527,899 Oats 
74,844 68,713 13,4713 115517 88,634 80,293 Rye 
251,076 242,665 1,771 2,354 252,983 245,128 Beans 
1 196,561 209,024 318 498 196,973 209,609 Peas 
7,416,690 | 7,400,227} 1,420,721 | 1,439,0534 8,862,608 | 8,865,338] Total 
; 563,741 541,217 705,652 710,389 4 1,281,319 | 1,262,766 Periges 
| 1,883,118 | 1,915,902 308,494. 318,248 § 2,199,864 | 2,237,653 Turnips and swedes 
337,723 | 334,861) &24’28o | 53,026 | 92,591 | 888,441)  Mancold 
162,105 153,053 £50,217 £45,263 212,467 198,465 Cabbage, kohl-rabi, and r 
J = 178,330 165,804 | 4,292 4,247 182,898 170,368 Vetches or tares TE Bh gake 
133,574 114,925 245782 25,409 160,125 142,256 Other green crops 
: ’ 3,258,591 | 3,225,762) 1,147,717 | 1,151,582} 4,429,264 | 4,399,949] Total 
; 2,171,966 | 2,303,431 684,804 ae ere Src eeu and grasses under rotation— 
{ ’ ’ as = ’ o or ha 
| 2,423,971 | 2,426,370 664766 | 6497754 | 3,120,077 | 3108503} Not fon hay 
4,595,937 | 4,729,801} 1,319,660 | 1,285,357] 5,960,449 | 6,061,139] Total 
Permanent pasture or grass not broken up 
in rotation—¢ 
4,638,722 | 4,760,889} 1,547,311 | 1,558,0664 6,193,988 | 6,327,228 Vor bay: 
12,087,754 11,849,674] 9,668,128 | 9,630,952 { 21,779,700 |21,503,889 Not for hay 
16,726,476 |16,610,563 | 11,215,439 |11,189,018] 27,973,688 /27,831,117| Total 
1 1,796 2,023 2,301 95,202 098 97,225 | Flay 
1 54,249 58,940 vu aa ato 58,940 Hans 
1 76,245 74,547 —sé —s 876,797 874,920 | Small frait 
‘ | 432,375 475,650 18,280 18,506 450,946 494,505; Bare fallow or uncropped arable land 
’ No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1,006,721 | 1,010,333 ag oe Ne —s Horses used solely for agriculture 
330,626 330,353 —s —s —s —s Sede kad aan 
: 136,792 130,337 Sey ais ——e —s Under 1 year 
} _78,368 74,205 —s —s —s —s Mares kept solely for breeding 
1,554,507 1,545,228 553,320 557,139} 2,115,557 | 2,112,207] Total of horses 
2,511,675 | 2,485,820} 1,429,735 | 1,433,960} 3,959,087 | 8,937,590 | Cows and heifers in milk or in cait 
Other cattle— 
1,365,057 | 1,431,525} 1,000,257 995,165 | 2,370,057 | 2,431,756 2 years and above 
1,306,313 | 1,190,368 957,794 911,800 f 2,273,796 | 2,110,824 1 year and under 2 
J 1,310,537 | 1,246,623] 1,019,955 | 1,017,116} 2,339,483 | 2,278,144 Under 1 year 
1 6,493,582 | 6,354,386 § 4,407,741 | 4,358,041 | 10,942,423 10,753,814 Total of cattle 
} 9,925,587 | 9,663,129 Ewes kept for breeding 
| Paasnase 2,350,520 j 18,821,437 |18,384,441 {ote sheep— 
| 6,427,982 | 6,334,386 1 year and above 
| 10,351,760 | 9,794,680} 1,648,340 | 1,564,335 9 12,032,372 11,390,412 Under 1 year 
A 26,705,329 |25,792,195 } 4,080,694 | 3,914,855 | 30,853,809 29,774,853 | Total of sheep 
1 393,729 415,210 aor —s —s —s | Sows kept for breeding 
| 2,485,072 | 2,469,221 —s —s —s —s | Other pigs 
2,878,801 | 2,884,431 1,405,503 | 1,838,4544 4,301,328 | 4,238,870) Total of pigs 











e }xclusive of mountain and heath land. 


d Furnished by the Registrar-General for Ireland. 


e Including beetroot. s Not separately returned in Ireland, 


pes 


f Cabbage and rape only. 
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V.—Notes on Economical and Statistical Works. 


Wages and Capital: an Haamination of the Wages Fund 
Doctrine. By F. W. Taussig, Professor of Political Economy in 
Harvard University. 325 pp.,8vo. New York: Appleton, 1896. 6s. 

Professor Taussig has adopted a new plan of exposition. 
Instead of giving us a history of previous theories accompanied 
by criticism and followed by his own theory, he gives us his own 
theory first and then the previous theories, which he criticises in 
the light of his own. The reason for the old plan was probably 
that it to some extent represented the genesis of an author’s 
doctrine in his own mind, and showed the place of the said 
doctrine in the historical series. But it is hard for an author to 
give a critical history of past doctrines without the aid of a 
doctrine of his own; and it is well perhaps that the latter should 
appear openly at first instead of lurking in disguise until the end. 

Professor Tanssig begins first of all by pressing home the time- 
honoured distinction between money and wealth. The reward of 
present labour is not money but enjoyable goods; we have to 
reckon with these goods and not with that money when we are 
dealing with wages or any other form of income. All income of 
any sort whatever consists of enjoyable (consumable) goods. In 
the second place these goods are not the product of present labour, 
which, as still going on, has not yet furnished its product at all; 
they are the product of past labour. Wages, therefore, like any 
other form of income, are paid out of the product of past labour. 
This amount of truth lay in the theory of a wages fund. Moreover, 
the stock of consumable goods has many of the characteristics of 
a “fund,” and Professor Taussig approves Bohm Bawerk’s idea 
of a “subsistence fund,” consisting of all the finished articles in 
existence ata given time. ‘‘We may say that the community 
owns at any given time a subsistence fund for, say, five years, 
meaning not that there are stores of finished goods which will last 
five years, but that the wealth on hand has embodied in it five 
years of the community’s labour, and, simply carried to completion 
without the initiation of a stroke of new work, would last for a 
long period” (21). Hxception must be taken to the phrase 
*« subsistence fund for five years” when so used; it is hard to see 
how the words can be lawfully strained to mean ‘raised in five 
years” instead of ‘“‘to last five years.” What, too, is meant by 
“carried to completion without a stroke of new work”? Pro- 
bably the meaning is that the goods are now in such a form that 
nothing remains but that they should be carried by the hand to 
the mouth, or put on the back to be worn—in fact they are 
‘completed ”’ in the sense of being consumed, and nothing more. 

Professor Taussig proceeds to say that wages are only thought 
to be paid out of current product, because they are as a fact paid 
out of the value of current product; on the other hand the 
finished articles for which the money wages of the workmen are 
exchanged are really current product in the sense that “‘ the last 
touches are given to them from day to day” (22). We see how 
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hard it is to distinguish past and present in economic as well as in 
all other discussions. 

But the essence of the theory of a wages fund was the 
dependence of wages on that part of capital which was to be 
devoted to wages. What is our author’s view of the relation ? 
‘The answer is that capital is understood by him to mean all 
unfinished or ‘‘ inchoate” goods as distinguished from the finished 
or consumable. Now the “inchoate” are not income at all and 
therefore not labourers’ income or wages. “ Plant and materials, 
whether called fixed or circulating capital, are inchoate wealth” 
(30). They are not yet income. But, it may be asked, is not the 
stock of bread, meat and clothing—all of them finished goods—a 
fund indispensably necessary to production and to the employment 
of the labourer ? (30,31). Yes, our author answers, and they are 
“inchoate ” and capital till they pass from the shop to the home; 
but they are not part of the employer’s capital. As for the houses 
men live in, they are not capital but income; they are finished and 
we use them (40, 41). But the rest of wages, all that is not spent 
on house room, is spent on what is “inchoate” and therefore capital. 
Wages in this sense are derived from capital, though not from the 

-employer’s capital. The wages of an independent labourer are 
equally so derived. 

Turning to the complications of the modern ‘‘ machinery of 
distribution” (chapter 111), the Professor supposes first that the 
producer is not the consumer of his own article, secondly that the 
whole product is sold for money, so that all real income is derived 
from money income. ‘The total money income of the community 
is by no means the same as the money price of the real income. 
This total is much greater; it 1s the money price of the entire 
output of the community. Real income is the flow of consumable 
goods which are regularly reaching completion, including also a 
due fraction of the value or utility of the stores of durable finished 
goods. The output of the community, while including this real 
income, includes in addition all the inchoate wealth or capital 
which is being steadily produced: But this clear distinction 
between output and enjoyable income does not appear either in the 
case of the individual’s money income or in that of the com- 
munity’s total money income” (52). The foregoing passage is 
made difficult by a slight ambiguity in the second sentence, where 
‘this total’ means ‘‘ that total.” The meaning seems to be that 
the money value of the total output Gf that be the meaning of 
“‘total money income”’) of the community is much greater than 
the money value of the real income, for much of the society’s 
output is not treated as income but held over and capitalised. We 
find what the net income and value are in money, after deducting. 
that part of the output which might no doubt have been treated 
by the holders as income but is in actual fact treated as “‘inchoate” 
or capital. But the total money value of the whole output would 
include both parts, that which is consumed and that which is 
saved. 

In reality the individual has not in the present industrial world 
unlimited choice whether to capitalise or not. Much of the 
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output being “inchoate” (being, say, a third year’s stage of a five 
years’ product) cannot be consumed; it is only the stock of 
finished goods that is available as real income. This applies to 
labourers as well as to employers; higher wages will purchase no 
correspondingly greater number of enjoyments unless the stock of 
enjoyable articles has become greater too. The real income of all 
people is limited by the stock of finished goods existing and 
capable of being purchased by their money income. Wages like 
all other incomes are bounded by this limit. 

Another element in modern business must now be introduced, 
and that is credit (63). It is not as a rule at the will of the 
employer to invest or not invest. He gets his capital from the 
bankers and middlemen of all sorts, and if there were any question 
of a ‘‘ fund fixed and predetermined” it is to the stock of capital 
in their hands and not in his that we should look for it. But this 
body of money lenders draw their resources from the savings of 
all and sundry members of the community, and these last are the 
owners of the capital used productively by the employer. On the 
other hand the manager or employer is the real controller and 
disposer of it (66), and the hired (as distinguished from the 
independent) labourer undoubtedly depends for his wages on the 
capital made available to the employer. In two ways his wages 
depend on capital: first, as all income consists of consumable 
goods and the supply of these at any given time is ‘‘small and 
the supply for any considerable stretch of time exists mainly in 
the form of inchoate wealth” (75); second (in the case of hired 
labour), as earnings depend ‘“‘on tbe sums which the employers. 
judge it expedient to turn to the hire of labour” (cbzd.). Professor 
Taussig accordingly admits a wages fund in these two senses, only 
pointing out that neither is the sense im which the expression was 
taken by the older economists. He will admit that, if the first 
had been the sense intended by them, they would have incurred no 
odium, for they would have revealed no special and peculiar 
dependence of the working man, but only a universal dependence 
of all consumers on what there was for them to consume. It is 
the second kind of dependence, dependence on ‘ the sums which 
the employers judge it expedient to turn to the hire of labour,”’ 
which was contemplated by the older economists and caused them 
to be evil spoken of. Professor Taussig differs from them in main- 
taining the perfect elasticity of money wages; trades unions may 
drive money wages up; but on the other hand, as was already 
noticed, he finds less elasticity in the real wages; the goods for 
which the money wages will constitute the demand (cf. 121), or 
rather in which the wages will really consist, cannot be swelled in 
number with equal rapidity, for the present stock depends on 
previous preparations, to be brought to ripeness finally in the 
present (89). There may be compensation in greater saving and 
more investment (94). But ‘the largest savers and the largest 
accumulators of capital are the successful men of affairs. These 
then may be said in a sense to have the most elastic, the least 
predetermined real reward for their labour ” (98). 

Tt is tn be remembered that these reasonings are about general 
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wages and the whole class of workmen, and are not supposed to 
‘be true of any section. <A single group might gain at the expense 
of others, ‘“‘only in this case the losers would not necessarily be 
other labourers; they might be any receivers of money income ” 
(103). We might ask if all the groups, all the labourers, might 
not in this way gain at the expense of other receivers of income P 
Professor Taussig would probably allow this to be possible, though 
the would say that labour movements are always sectional (107), 
and would probably add that the gain could not be realised 
till “‘the work of society was directed to making commodities 
for labourers’ use” (121). It would require a change in the 
‘production to meet a changed demand. 

' Professor Taussig himself regards his own theory of a wages 
fund as mainly of use in showing “the steps by which wages get 
into the labourer’s hands,” ‘‘ the nearest and most obvious causes 
which affect them,” “the process by which goods are produced in 
the complicated organism of modern society,” and “the channels 
by which the enjoyable commodities reach the hands of its various 
members” (123). He is well aware that he is only on the 
threshold of a large inquiry. But his book is none the worse 
for its caution and temperateness. The historical and critical part 
(Part 2) contains an excellent review of the growth of the theory 
of a wages fund, from the forgotten Mildmay (1765) to hving 
writers of all nationalities. One of the best chapters (on the 
Germans) had been published two years ago in the Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, another (on the Employer) in the same 
Journal a year’ago; both had aroused expectations, which this 
volume amply fulfils. The author has studied deeply the works 
of Béhm Bawerk; but he has learned from that master without 
ceasing to be a master himself. 


The Labour Problem. By Geoffrey Drage, M.P. 424 pp., 8vo 
London: Smith, Elder and Co., 1896. 14s. 

The present volume, writes the author in his preface, is in- 
tended to deal with the labour problem from the point of view of 
the practical legislator. It is a careful study of many interesting 
points connected with the wage-earning classes, their work and 
their relations with employers. The information contained in it 
is clearly arranged and presented in a very readable form. A 
writer of other political views might have laid greater stress on 
some features, less on others, but speaking generally, though the 
discussions of principles set forth clearly enough the writer’s 
opinions, the selection and arrangement of facts is not made so as 
to render apparent the influence of these opinions in the selection. 
Readers of the volume will gather a large amount of invaluable 
information on such points as the methods of determining and 
paying wages, and on the variations of their amount, on hours of 
work, employers’ liability under the present law and proposed 
changes of the law, on other legislation for the protection of the 
working classes, on trade disputes, and on the important questions 
of the employment of women and children. State and municipal 
employment are considered, and, in one of the appendices, socialist 
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doctrines and aspirations are dealt with, though not altogether 
sympathetically, as might be anticipated. In dealing with sta- 
tistics of series of years, diagrams are employed to assist the reader 
in grasping the course of events as easily as is possible. 


The History of Economics. By Henry Dunning Macleod. 
xv + 690 pp., 8vo. London: Bliss, Sands and Co., 1896. 16s. 

The average man who should take up this volume with the 
expectation of finding either an account of the work of leading 
writers on economics, or, what the author believes himself to have 
written, a History of Ideas in Hconomics, will be doomed to dis- 
appointment. It is true that Socrates, Aristotle, Demosthenes, 
and other ancient writers are appealed to for the purpose of de- 
termining the sense of the terms of modern economic science, and 


that various writers of more recent times are quoted and their 


views condemned. But all this appears to be subsidiary to the 
insistence on the view that hardly any, if any, writer of ancient or 
modern times has possessed the knowledge or-capacity to make 
a rational study of political economy except the author of this 
treatise, who takes the opportunity of inserting a brief autobio- 
graphy, extending to some sixteen pages, between his account of 
Bastiat and Perry, so that his paramount success may have less: 
risk of escaping notice. If there be any pleasure in reading that 
‘“‘neither Ricardo, nor Jevons, nor any literary economists had any 
idea of the real meaning of the word rent;” “the works of Smith, 
Ricardo, Say and Mill are simple anarchy ;”’ or that the attempts 
of mathematicians to apply mathematics to economics ‘‘are mere 
midsummer madness,” a surfeit of this pleasure can be obtained 
by a reading of the volume before us. To us it is extremely 
painful reading. It appears to us that advance in knowledge 
is more likely to be achieved by gleaning all that is sound 
and all that is true whether for the time in which it was written 
or for all time, out of the writings of our predecessors, rather 
than by demanding the utter destruction of every fragment of the 
edifice they have reared. Mr. Macleod has, as is well known, 
rendered considerable service to economic science. If the recog- 
nition of that service be difficult, the cause will be bis own attitude 
in regard to what he himself and what others have done. There 
appears no good reason for excluding from the pursuit of economic: 
science all who do not possess at one and the same time a minute: 
knowledge of the details of business, a thorough acquaintance with. 
commercial law, and a firm grasp of physicals c1ence. In this last 
requirement there is some vagueness, and in respect to it we are 
tempted to judge the author by his own standard. To state that. 
men, animals, electricity, gunpowder, d&c., are forces; that an 
astronomer, gwd astronomer, has no business with the method. 
by which the heavenly bodies were formed or with the cause 
of gravitation, these and other instances suggest that either 
Mr. Macleod’s grasp of physical principles and knowledge of the 
meaning of terms used in mathematical and physical sciences. 
have suffered from the lapse of time, or that the honourable though 
not exalted place in the mathematical tripos of 1843 which he 
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achieved, did not necessarily imply that he then possessed a sound 
philosophical grasp of these sciences. The assertion that possible 
feigned cases may be placed on the level of experiinent, and that the 
use of the former makes economics a physical science, appears to 
be a straining of terms, especially when the said feigned cases are 
claimed as an Induciive process, and the Deductive methods of 
prominent writers are unhesitatingly rejected to make way for 
them. What is really useful in the examination of the ideas of 
economics contained in this book is so involved with prejudice and 
even abuse, that it is not easy to profit by it. 

It should be added that only 168 pages are devoted to the 
History of Economics, the remainder of the volume being a series 
of definitions and expositions of “The Fundamental Concepts and 
Axioms of Hconomics.”’ Here we find further repetition of matters 
already repeated and emphasised ad nauseam in the first part of 
the volume, though there is in addition a good deal that is instruc- 
tive. 


International Bimetallism. By Francis A. Walker. 297 pp., 
8vo. London: Macmillan and Co., 1896. 

There are few living writers more capable of treating the 
subject of this little volume than its author, whose eminence in 
economic science is as well known in Hngland as in his native 
land. The mode of treatment contrasts with that usually adopted 
by warm advocates of bimetallic views, and apart from its contro- 
versial value, the volume is worth studying for the careful exami- 
nation of interesting points in monetary theory which it contains. 
Throughout the book General Walker makes a point of supporting 
theoretic foundations of his arguments by quotations from writers 
who are ranged against him in the controversy, thus showing that 
the soundness of the principles has been admitted by those who do 
not agree with the author’s application of them. 

If we should describe the treatment of the subject briefly, we 
should say that it 1s a résumé of the leading features of the history 
of the use of the precious metals as money, especial attention being 
devoted to the discussions which have taken place during the last 
generation. Incidentally a considerable number of prevalent 
errors and misconceptions are discussed, and the final chapter, in 
its review and summary, deals with the effects on different classes 
and on business in general, of the course of events of the last 
twenty-five years. It is, perhaps, useful to point out that General 
Walker does not lay all the blame of trade depression on the 
demonetisation of silver, he merely states that it has grievously 
accentuated the effects of other causes. 


Money and Prices in Foreign Countries. Special Consular 
Reports. Vol. xiii, Part Ll, 8vo. Washington, 1896. 

A useful collection of facts relating to the currency systems of 
the principal countries.of the world, with some information on the 
course of wages and prices in those countries, is contained in this 
recent volume from the Washington Bureau of Statistics. We 
note a few divergencies between the statements of the American 
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report and those of M. de Foville in his report noticed below. One 
is, that no mention of the pieces of 5 marks, of which, according to 
M. de Foville, over 18 million pieces have been coined by Germany, 
and which, we understand him to state, is unlimited legal tender, 
is made by Mr. Uhl, United States Ambassador at Berlin. The 
total value of the coins struck, though the dates selected are the 
same in each report, is also given as slightly less both for gold 
and silver in the American than in the French report. 

The bringing together of the varying modes of regulating note 
issues in different countries is a most useful feature of these 
reports, and the tables of prices and wages, though in some cases 
very meagre, and in general not likely to be available for a strict 
comparison of country with country, from the very nature of the 
facts dealt with, will yet be of no little value. The Mexican 
report, in particular, is of exceptional fulness, and is accompanied 
by. diagrams showing price variations of leading commodities 
during the seven years 1889-95 inclusive. Here, too, we have 
retail prices in several instances, as well as wholesale prices such 
as are given in the majority of cases. By a comparison of the 
figures given for Chihuahua for 1873, ten years before the railway 
entered it, and 1896, we deduce an average fall of 16 per cent. for 
wholesale, 27 per cent. for retail prices; while at Parral prices 
given show on the average no change (the fall works out at about 
2 per cent. only in each case, which may be neglected considering 
the nature of the data). The prices are in Mexican currency and 
refer to sixteen articles in the former, eighteen in the latter case. 
Of course the figures given are far from sufficient to permit the 
result stated to be regarded as of great reliability as an indication 
of the course of general prices. 

The points on which reports are made include tariff changes 
and currency changes, and the volume closes with details for the 
United States on the points with which the foreign reports are 
concerned. References to the Senate report of 1895 are supple- 
mented by later information derived from several official investi- 
gations. 


Administration des Monnates et Médailles. Rapport au Mimstre 
des Finances. xxvii + 247 pp., 8vo. Paris, 1896. 4 frs. 

In commencing a series of Mint Reports, M. de Foville has 
proposed to carry into effect the resolutions of the International 
Statistical Institute, and to collect information and statistics 
respecting money and the precious metals, both for France and 
the Latin Union and for other countries. In this first number, the 
nature of the coins used, the amount of mintages for each year, 
and, where countries produce the precious metals, the amounts of 
production for each year, for as long a period as possible, with 
estimates of the amount of precious metals consumed for industrial 
purposes, and of the stock of precious metals in each country, so 
far as they can be ascertained, are set forth. The result is one of 
the most valuable existing collections of statistics on monetary 
matters. Among the principal sources of information are 
Dr. Soetbeer’s figures, and, for later years, those of the Director 
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of the United States’ Mint. Mr. Lesley Probyn’s paper, read 
- before our Society, is also Jaid under contribution. For the pro- 
duction of 1895 the provisional estimate of the Director of the 
United States’ Mint is quoted, which, for silver, is less than the 
production of 1894, while Professor Taussig, in the Quarterly 
Journal of Hconomics, has estimated the 1895 production to exceed 
that of 1894. It is pointed out that the returns annexed to the 
mineral statistics of France do not entirely agree with the figures | 
of the United States’ Mint report, indicating, in fact, a larger 
production, of silver especially. One of the sources of difference 
in regard to gold is the omission of the production of that metal in 
British India from the United States’ report. 

Among the tables contained in the volume is one showing the 
course of the prices of gold and silver at Paris from 1821, and 
of silver in London from 1833, the latter being shown also 
diagrammatically from 1860 onwards. 

Of matters relating more exclusively to France, it is note- 
worthy that the examination of coinage, in regard to wear, made 
in 1884 and 1888, shows that the 20 fr. piece takes about seventy- 
five years to lose the seven parts per thousand which reduce it 
below legal weight. It will be remembered that the inquiry of 
1888 in regard to our own sovereigns gave only nineteen and a 
half years of hfe for them, and though the Mint report for 1895 
gives better results, increasing the life to twenty-six and a half 
years, the greater brevity of life of the sovereign is very note- 
worthy. The tolerance in the case of the sovereign is over 6; per 
1,000, so that an allowance for this would only account for a 
part of the difference. At the lowest estimate the 20 fr. piece 
wears two and a half times as slowly as the sovereign. The belief 
that the proportion of our business done by various substitutes for 
coin considerably exceeds the corresponding proportion for France, 
makes it difficult to understand that the French gold coins do less 
work than our own are required to do, in spite of the larger circu- 
lation of coin per head in France. This, however, seems to be the 
obvious conclusion, since experiments have not shown the difference 
of alloy to be responsible for a perceptible difference in wear. 

The hope expressed by M. de Foville that a greater degree of 
uniformity in the preparation of the statistics relating to the 
precious metals may be attained, will be heartily endorsed by all 
interested in these statistics. It may be expected that the publi- 
cation of the reports, of which this is the first, will at any rate do 
something to bring about that desirable result. 


The Price of Silver in London and the Huchange Value of the 
Rupee in India from 1st January, 1892, to 30th June, 1896. 14 pp., 
fol. Simla, 25th September, 1896. 

Mr. J. EH. O’Conor has issued in separate form the diagram 
illustrative of the course of exchange and of the price of silver for 
some time before the closing of the Indian mints and down to the 
present time, with the tables of prices which the diagram records. 
The diagram will be of no small interest and use in the study of 
the problems presented by the exchanges with countries having 
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currencies of silver or paper. It shows that, before the mints 
were closed, the exchange and the price of silver, as everybody 
knows, followed parallel courses; but it also shows, what every- 
body does not know, what was the relation between the subsequent 
courses. It is generally known that the rupee has, since the 
closure, constantly been above its bullion value by a considerable 
amount, and the variations of this amount are exhibited to the eye 
at a glance. There is no longer precise parallelism in the two 
movements; there is no indication of a reapproximation of the 
lines ; indeed, since the date of the end of the diagram, a contrary 
movement has taken place; the rupee no longer follows the price 
of silver, but, on the contrary, the price of silver is determined by 
the value of the rupee as a dominant factor. 


_ Report on the Scheme of the Hon. Sir Philip Fysh for the Conver- 
ston and Consolidation of the Public Debts of the several Australasian 
Colonies. By Hdgar T. Owen. 14 pp. fol. Perth, Western 
Australia, 1896. 

The government actuary, in reporting on the scheme for con- 
verting the debts of the Australasian colonies and for creating 
Australasian federal consols in place of the separate debts, calls 
attention to some remarkable inequities in the proposals of Sir 
Philip Fysh. The proposal is to offer, in place of the present 
stocks, a new 3 per cent. stock not redeemable till after 1946. 
The holder of present stock would be offered new stock equal in 
face value to his present stock together with the present value 
(calculated on the basis of 3 per cent. per annum interest, payable 
half-yearly) of the excess of interest above 3 per cent., payable on 
the present stock up to the date when it becomes redeemable. 
Further, a bonus of ¢ per cent. on the amount of new stock thus 
fixed is proposed, payable only at the maturity of the stock, and 
bearing interest at 3 per cent. per annum meanwhile. The tables 
ealcnlated by the actuary, and given in his report, show that 
holders of Western Australian 4 per cents., returning at market 
prices (of 29th May, 1896) 2/. 14s. 10d. per cent., would receive 
new stock to bring in 3/. 16s. 1d., while holders of Tasmanian 
35 per cents. would receive stock to bring in 3/. 6s. 8d. per annum 
in place of what, at current prices (of 29th May) yields to the 
investor 2/. 19s. 4d. Further, Tasmanian 5 per cents., yielding 
6/. 11s. 8d. per cent. to the investor, would be replaced by stock 
yielding only 3/. 10s. 6d. 

The actuary expresses the view that the offer of new stock 
should be such as to give returns equal to those obtainable by 
investors at actual market prices, adding, maybe, a small premium 
as an inducemeut to convert. As, in most cases, the conversion 
cannot be made compulsory, this would appear reasonable, for 
terms less profitable to the holder would give no inducement to 
convert, sale being as profitable as conversion, and terms more 
favourable to the holder would be more costly to the colonies than 
is necessary. There are obvious difficulties arising out of the 
constant change of market prices if these be used as the basis of 
conversion. 
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The report calls attention to the fact that in the scheme an 
immediate annual saving of 28,789/. to Tasmania is asserted. This 
saving is, says the actuary, a constantly diminishing quantity, and 
the outcome of the scheme would be that at the end of fifty years 
the debt of Tasmania would remain undiminished and 602,303/. 
more would be paid in interest than if the several loans were 
renewed on maturity at 3 per cent. 

We may call attention, too, to the misleading nature of the 
statement of Sir Philip Fysh, that the present volume of 
Australasian (foreign) trade may be quoted at 120 millions. More 
than one-third of this is trade between the colonies of Australia, 
and therefore the comparison with British foreign trade half-a- 
century ago is misleading. 


“ Made in Germany.” By H. H. Williams. 3rd edit. 175 pp., 8vo. 
London: Heinemann, 1896. 2s. 6d. 

Lhe writer of this book attracted no small measure of public 
attention when about a year ago he contended in the pages of the 
New Review that the industrial supremacy of England was 
departing, and that the rival who most seriously threatened us in 
almost every market was Germany. It is well to have these 
deliverances embodied, as they are now, ina book. They are the 
more likely to be seriously considered, and what there is of truth 
in them is the more certain to be sifted out. 

In iron and steel, in ships, hardware and machines, in cotton, 
linen and jute, in drugs and aniline dyes, as well as in toys, 
paper and printing, the Germans, he says, are pushing hard 
forward, where we are moving slowly or not at all. 

The reason is not to be sought in wages and hours of labour, 
for (so far as can be ascertained) German wages are no lower than 
English, and at any rate German wages have increased and hours 
of labour decreased at the very time when German trade has been 
prospering beyond all precedent. Neither is it to be found in 
strikes: Mr. Williams will be able to point us to Hamburg, where 
a strike, quite on an English scale, is in progress at the end of 
the present year. Neither is it to be found in inferior quality. 
The Merchandise Marks Act, too, revealed the condition of things 
but did not produce it, though that Act may have been answerable 
for fostering a direct trade between English retailers and German 
manutacturers (138, 139). Protection accounts for a good deal 
(140 seq.), and the same is said of bounties and other government 
aids, including special facilities granted on the State railways 
(144, 145, of. 52, &c.). German consuls and German statesmen 
are more on the alert to help their countrymen than the Hnglish 
are. Technical education pervades Germany; it can hardly be 
said to be planted yet at all in our own country (156). 

But the main reason for the defeats of England by Germany is, 
in the writer’s opinion, the folly and inertness of the Hnglish 
merchants (157 seq.). They will rather lose a trade than take 
pains to please a customer by adapting their goods to his wants. 
They despise small orders. ‘hey will learn no language but their 
own. They will not learn the decimal system. They neglect petty 
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details, such as good packing (160). In fact their trading is not 
a living art, but a stupid routine. 

These warnings are well worth regarding. But the general 
contention of the book, at least in regard to the trade of Germany 
with Great Britain itself, does not seem confirmed by figures, 
unless it is possible to lose on every item and gain on the sum total. 
The. Statistical Abstract published in this year gives us the 
following statement (p. 53) :— 


Value of Imports from Germany into England. 





1892. 1893. 1894. 1895. 




















£ £ £ £ 
25,726,738 26,364,849 26,874,470 26,992,559 
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29,641,814 27,954,494 29,217,328 325736,651 
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Race Traits and Tendencies of the American Negro. By Frederic 
L. Hoffman. x-+329 pp., 8vo. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1896. $1°25. 

The eleventh volume of the publications of the American — 
Economic Association begins with this admirable study of the 
course of development of the negro race in the United States of 
America. It is the outcome of ten years of patient collection of 
facts, and the facts are allowed to speak for themselves, though 
the writer comments freely on them as the record proceeds. He 
claims freedom from bias on account of his German birth, but it is 
not quite clear that views deprecatory of the negro have not been 
allowed fuller weight than those on the side of the black race. 

The volume should provea mine of useful information to 
students having other interests than the progress of the negro 
race, though it is to this race that it is particularly devoted. We 
shall try to indicate briefly some of the leading conclusions reached, 
and some of the more striking facts enumerated, only remarking 
here that, in regard to some divisions of the subject, the material 
available was far from being as complete as is desirable, and that 
in other cases a selection from facts has been made by the author 
of the volume, and, where the selected facts bear out the suggested 
conclusion too well, the student is inclined to long for the com-— 
plete enumeration, so that he might assure himself, of what indeed 
seems evident enough, namely, the impartiality of the process of 
selection adopted. 

In the first place, the rate of increase of the coloured popula- 
tion of the States is notably less than that of the whites. The 
latter form an ever increasing proportion of the whole. This is 


ae 
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shown by several lines of argument, among which one of the most 
striking is the exhibition of the rates of increase of native white 
and native coloured population in selected Southern States. One 
cause of the slower rate of increase is a strong. tendency to 
emigrate to the towns on the part of the negro. The conditions 
of town hfe act with peculiarly prejudicial effect on him, and 
these conditions are accentuated by the aggregation in particular 
districts of the coloured population. In Chicago, to take one 
example, while the three wards specially affected by the negroes 
contained but 6°3 per cent. of the white population of the city, 
they contained 63°9 per cent. of the coloured population. In 
addition, they contain brothels and other resorts of the vicious 
and criminal classes, concentrated so as tc gather here all the 
destructive and demoralising influences which cause the decline 
of vitality in populations subject to them. In spite of the fact 
that the urban population of negroes contains a considerably 
greater proportion of those between 15 and 45, when mortality is 
least, than do the total populations of these cities, the negro death- 
rate is startlingly in excess of that of the whites, and though the 
birth statistics are not accurately known, it appears probable that 
the deaths frequently exceed the births among these negroes of the 
cities, northern or southern. ‘'o select one case from those given, 
which is not that which shows the most extreme figures, we may 
take the instance of Charleston, in which city, in 1890, the death- 
rate for children under | year was as high as 200 per 1,000 
for the whites, but reached 462 per 1,000 for the coloured ; under 
) years of age these figures were 65 and 150 respectively, 
and in the age period 10—19, giving the lowest rates, they were 
3°3 and 16°2 respectively. The susceptibility to disease is also 
studied, and shown to be higher for blacks than whites, and also 
figures are given to show that for the blacks the state of affairs 
has become greatly worse since emancipation. These facts result in 
the conclusion that (as shown from statistics of four large southern. 
cities) of all whites born, one-half will survive to 45 years of age, 
while of negroes born but one-quarter will reach that age. 

The boasted immunity of the negro from tropical diseases 
which have proved destructive to white races is combated, and the 
conclusion is reached that whites have a better chance of survival 
when submitted to contagion such as is encountered in swampy 
regions in hot climates than have negroes. 

The volume contains also a study of anthropometric results, 
of the effects and extent of race mixture, which is asserted to be 
decreasing rather than increasing in prevalence, and of the criminal 
characteristics of the negroes as contrasted with their white neigh- 
bours. It is here that the black race seems to get somewhat less 
than fair treatment. This may be the consequence of the greater 
part of the facts adduced being derived from offisial returns and 
newspaper reports, neither of which sources is unlikely to present 
the case somewhat more unfavourably than the reality for the 
black. The lack of bias in the compiler of statistics which might 
already be affected by bias, would not avail to give a disinterested 
picture. 
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Of the conclusion reached, that the negro in freedom has not, 
in general, shown himself capable of profiting by that freedom as 
fully as some have believed, we will merely say that a case for 
further inquiry at least is made out. The author believes that life 
has been nade too easy for the emancipated slaves; that State and 
private benevolence have removed the necessity for that struggle 
with natural difficulties which has proved an invaluable training 
and a certain means of advance towards higher civilisation in the 
case of the white races now dominating the world. We have said 
enough to show that the problems discussed in this volume and 
the material gathered to aid in their discussion are of intense 
interest and of undoubted value to the student of social life in its 
various modern manifestations. 


Statistical and Heononucal Articles in Recent Periodicals. 


Uvirep Kinepom— 

Economic Journal. September, 1896—The Protectionist Reaction 
in France: H. A. L. Fisher. The Standard Rate: Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb. The Commission on Agriculture: LD. L. Price. 
Difficulties attending the Reduction of the National Debt: 
D. Renton. The relative prices of Wheat and Bread: J. Kirk- 
land. Some ancient Greek Pay-bills: F. B. Jevons. 

Hconomic Review. October, 1896—Are Trade Unions Benefit 
Societies ?: Sidney and Beatrice Webb. The Agricultural 
Rates Act from an Historical Standpoint: R. M. Garnier. 
The Ethics of Socialism: Rev. H. L. Hicks. Friendly Societies 
and their Congeners: J. M. Ludlow. The Co-operative 
Alliance at Work: H. W. Wolff. Patriotism and Protection : 
Prof. G. Fiamingo. 

Lanchester Statistical Society. Transactions. Session 1895-96— 
The Government of Manchester: 7. ©. Horsfall. On the 
Report of the Royal Commission on the Aged Poor, 26th Feb- 
ruary, 1895: G. Rooke. A Fifteen years’ Record of the 
Stock Exchange, 1880-95: 7’. Dreydel. Company Law and 
the Report of 1895: Dr. Pankhurst. Continuation Schools: 
O. H. Wyatt. County Councils and Education: 7’. Snape. 


Unirep SraTes— 

American Statistical Association. Publications. June, 1896— 
Railway Competition; A Problem in Statistics: H. T. New- 
comb. Note on Methods of Estimating Population: OC. L. 
Wilbur. 

Annals of the American Academy of Polrtical and Social Scvence. 
November, 1896—Relation of Sociology to Psychology: S. N. 
Patten. Postal Savings Banks: H. T. Heyn, A neglected 
chapter in the life of Comte: W. H. Schoff. 

Journal of Political Hconomy. September, 1896—History and 
Present Application of the Quantity Theory: H. P. Willis. 
Social Selection: C. CO. Closson. Hadley’s Economics: W. G. 
I. Taylor. The Natural Basis of Interest: Ff. W. Sanders. 
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Unitep States—OContd. 

Political Science Quarterly. September, 1896—Primitive Demo- 
cracy in British Trade Unionism: Sidney and Beatrice Webb. 
An Analysis of Agricultural Discontent in the United States : 
O. F. Emerick. Free Silver and Wages: RB. Mayo-Smith. 
Silver in Commerce: W. OC. Ford. The After Effects of Free 
Coinage of Silver: J. B. Clark. The Corporation as a form 
of Colonial Government: H. LD. Osgood. 

Quarterly Journal of Hceonomics. October, 1896—The Inter- 
national Silver Situation: F. W. Taussig. The Origin of 
Zamindari Estates in Bengal: B. H. Baden-Powell. Currency 
Discussion in Massachusetts in the Highteenth Century. I: 
A. McF. Davis. 

Yale Review. November, 1896—Gold and the Prices of the 
Products of the Farm: LD. G. Powers. Recent Economic and 
Social Legislation in the United States: F. J. Stumson. The 
Shifting of Taxes: T. N. Carver. Half a Century of Im- 
proved Housing effort by the New York Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor: W. H. Tolman. 


HRANCE— 
Annales del’ Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques, 1896— 

September—Le Socialisme agraire et la prétendue concentration 
de la Propriété rurale en France: R. Henry. Les Colonies 
anglaises de la cdte occidentale d’Afrique: C. Noufilard 
(concluded). Chronique Internationale (1895): Ch. Dupuis. 

November—Les Unions de Dockers; Les Hommes: O. Festy. 
Politique frangaise dans l’Indo-Chine, Annam: J. Silvestre 
(continued). M. Léon Say, Ministre des Finances: A. 
Arnauné. 

Journal des Hconomistes, 1896— 

October—Les Recettes Municipales, comment |’on peut trouver 
dans leur Historique un Argument en faveur de la Décen- 
tralisation: G. N. Tricoche. La Propriété immobiliére chez 
les Arabes de l’Algérie: A. Bochard. 

November—L’Union Douaniére de Europe Centrale: G. de 
Molinari. Le Mouvement Agricole: G. Fouquet. 

Journal de la Société de Statistique de Paris, 1896— 

October—Histoire du rouble- erédit: A. Raffalovich. Le cotit 
de la vie 4 Paris 4 diverses époques: G. Bienaymé (con- 
tinued). Liquidations judiciaires et faillites en 1893. 

November—Statistiques nouvelles relatives au morcellement 
des valeurs mobiliéres: A. Neymarck. Anthropométrie 
militaire: A. Chervin. 

December—Les bénéfices comparés du travail et du capital dans 
Vaccroissement de la richesse depuis 50 ans: A. Coste. L’Agri- 
culture et la propriété fonciere en Tunisie: H. Levasseur. 

La Réforme Sociale, 1896. Nos.— 

16—Les Syndicats et laloi pénale: M. Vanlaer. Communautés 
et Communisme: Les Jault et les Pécheurs de Fort- 
Mardyck: A. Maron. La Charité 4 New-York, d’aprés des 
documents Américains: P. Bidovre. 
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France—Contd. 
La Réforme Sociale, 1896. Nos.—Contd. 

17—Le Mouvement féministe: A. Mascarel. Histoire écon- 
omique d’une Commune rurale du xii® au xix® siécle (Vic- 
de-Chassenay en Bourgogne): Ff. de Saint-Genis. Mono- 
graphie d’une famille d’ouvriers. Kcossais, écrite par le Chef 
de Famille (translated): P. Bidoire. 

18—Proudhon et la Sophistique, 4 propos d’un livre récent : 
A. Boyenval. a Société Antiesclavagiste et l’action des. 
missionnaires en Afrique. 

19—La Monographie de Famille (continued in next number) : 
H. Cheysson. L’Hnseignement économique en France: A. 
Béchaux. les Associations et ?Htat dans la lutte contre le 
crime: H. Joly. 

Revue @ Hoononue Polrtique, 1896— 

September—October—-Le Sweating System aux Htats-Unis: 
E. Levasseur, Etude sur la Législation comparée relative A 
VHygiéne et 4 la Sécurité des ‘travailleurs dans les ateliers 
industriels de l’ancien et du nouveau monde: H. de Rou- 
champ. Le Mouvement économique et social en Roumanie 
—Socialisme d’Htat: V. J. Radu. Notes et statistiques sur 
la Question Monétaire (concluded): G. Frangois. 

November—Henri Saint-Mare: Ch. Gide. a Théorie de l’in- 
dividualisme: M. Ansiaux. De la statistique du travail: 
A. Fontaine. es Syndicats industriels, d’aprés Vouvrage 
Russe du Professeur Yanchoul: Y. Miklachevsky. 


GERMANY— 

Allgemeines Statistisches Archiv.. Halbband 2, 1896—Die Be- 
deutung von Stammbaumen fiir die Hrkenntnis des Bevolke- 
rungsganges: Irhr.M.du Prel. Internationale Jahresberichte 
tiber die Bevolkerungsbewegung: G. v. Mayr. Zur Technik 
der Ausbeutung berufsstatistischer Angaben: G. v. Mayr. 
Sterblichkeit der orthodoxen Bevolkerung Russlands, 1851-90 = 
L. v. Besser und Ballod. Zur Kenntnis der Geschlechtsver- 
haltnisse bei Mehrlingsgeburten: A. Cleissler. Die katho- 
lische Bevélkerung im Herzogtum Braunschweig: fF. W. R. 
Zimmermann. 

Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung, Verwaltung, §c., Heft 4, 1896—Die 
sociale Hntwicklung der fuihrenden Volker Huropas in der 
neueren und neuesten Zeit: K. Breystg. Die Moskau-Vladi- 
mirsche Baumwollindustrie: G. v. Schulze-Gaevernitz. Die 
mittleren Klassen der Hinkommensteuer in einigen deutschen 
Grossstadten in den Jahren 1880-95. Hine statistische Studie: 
W. Bohmert. Die Arbeitslosenfrage im Licht der englischen 
Erfahrungen: H. v. Nostitz. Die Reorganisation der 
Anstaltsptlege: N. Briickner. Das Interesse Deutschlands an 
der amerikanischen Priisidentenwahi des Jahres 1896: H. vw. 
Halle. 

Jahrbicher fiir Nationalokonomie und Statistik. 1896— 
October—Zur Entstehung der deutschen Stadtverfassung: W. 

Varges. Die finanzielle Stellung des Reichs zur Arbeiter- 
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Jahrbiicher fiir Naltonalokonomnde und Statistek. 1896—Contd. 
versicherung: LL. v. Bortkewitsch. Das neue Gewerbesteuer- 
gesetz fiir Elsass-Lothringen vom 8 Juni, 1896: A. Hertzog. 
Die Hntstehung und Bedeutung der Volkspartei in den 
Vereinigten Staaten Nordamerikas: H. L. Bogart. 

November—Die rechtliche Behandlung der Arbeit: W. Hnde- 

mann. Das Armenwesen in Steiermark: H. Miinsterberg. 
Die Thatigkeit der Ansiedelungskommission fiir die Pro- 
vinzen Westpreussen und Posen: W. Schultze. 

Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Staats- und Volkswirtschaft. Band vc, 
Heft 3, 1896— Die landwirtschaftliche Steuerreform in 
Hngland: (OC. H. P. Inhiilsen. Hntstehen und Werden der 
physiokratischen Theorie: A. Oncken. Die Lohnfrage unter 
dem englischen Submissionswesen: LD. Katzenstein. 

Vierteljahrshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs, 1896. Heft 4— 
Bergwerke, Salinen und Hiitten wahrend des Jahres 1895. 
“ur Statistik der Preise:—Marktpreise von Hafer, Heu und 
Stroh in 6 Deutschen Stidten, 1846-95; Lebensmittel-Preise 
in Budapest in den Jahren 1886-95: (a) Grosshandelspreise 
von Getreide und Rindvieh. (6) Marktpreise fiir Brod, 
Fleisch, Butter und Kartoffeln. Verbrechen und Vergehen 
gegen Reichsgesetze, 1890-95. Zur deutschen Justizstatistik 
fiir das Jahr 1895. Verkehr im Kaiser-Wilhelm-Kanal vom 
1 Juli, 1895, bis 30 Juni, 1896. Die jugendlichen Fabrikar- 
beilter und die Fabrikarbeiterinnen im Jahre 1895. Salz- 
Gewinnung und- Besteuerung wahrend 1895-96. 

Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Staatswissenschaft. Heft 4. 1896— 
Die Realbesteuerung in der Gemeinde: A. Hitenne. Beitrag 
zur Geschichte der Gewerbegesetzgebung mit besonderer 
Beziehung auf Bayern: K. Seiffert. Das menschliche Glick 
und die soziale Frage. 1V Artikel: v. Schubert-Soldern 
Hine Jandliche Verschuldungsstatistik in Baden: Buchen- 
berger. Gur Frage der Getreide-Preisbildung in Deutschland: 
Ave iiudg. 


A USTRIA— 

Statistische Monatschrift. July—August—September Heft, 1896— 
Anbauflachen der Zuckerriiben nach dem Stande vom 1 Juni, 
1896. Gegenstinde der Montanstatistik in den einzelnen 
Staaten: Dr-Moriz Caspaar. Clearing- und Giro- Verkehr in 
Oesterreich-Ungarn und im Auslande: A. Mauchberg. (To 
be continued.) 


ITaLY— 
Giornale degli Heonomisti, 1896— 

October-—Die alcuni punti oscuri della demografia: R. Benini. 
La ragioneria come scienza sociale ed economica: OC. Ghi- 
diglia. Il salario nella teoria e nella pratica: It. B. d’ Ayano. 

November—L’elezione del presidente negli Stati Uniti: A. de 
V. de Marco. Sulla finanza itahana: A.J. de Johannis. la 
curva delle entrate e le osservazioni del Prof. Edgeworth: 
V. Pareto. 
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SwitZERLAND— 

Journal de Statistique Sutsse. 4 Quartal-Heft, 1896—Procés- 
verbal de la conférence de l'Union des statisticiens officiels et 
de la. Société Suisse de Statistique. Protokoll der Jahres- 
sitzung der schweizerischen statistischen Gesellschaft. 


V1I.—Quarterly List of Additions to the Inbrary. 


Additions to the Library during the Quarter ended 15th December, 1896, 
arranged alphabetically under the following heads:—(a) Foreign 
Countries ; (b) India and Colonial Possessions ; (c) United Kingdon 
and its Divisions; (d) Authors, &c.; (e) Societies, &c. (British); 
(f) Periodicals, &c. ( British). 





By whom Presented 
(when not purchased). 


Donations. | 








(a) Foreign Countries. 
Argentine Republic— 
Comercio Exterior Argentino. Afio 1896. No. 99. THe Deaekon 
Importacion y Exportacion de los primeros semestres s ae. ee i aa 
Ge SOO BOG Ay BW, We laa esl Ce meenea se aceranen oak ralof Statistics 


Higiene. Anales del Departamento Nacional de. | the Department 


TENT gst Ay sk Cueate rs) 5-0 pct eprves cpered Ree rae Sm gets eer asm AC 

Tucuman (Province). Sinopsis Estadistica de la Pro-] The Statistical Bu- 
vineia de‘Tucuman, ““22m05 LBOG fis cjr<ca.sseneesasncess reau 

Buenos Ayres (City). Monthly Return of Municipal | The Municipal Sta- 
Statistics. (Current number) ....cssessessecsssseesseeseese tistical Bureau 


Austria-Hungary— 
Ackerbau-Ministeriums. Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir ) 
1894. Heft 2. Der Bergwerksbetrieb dsterreichs | ha Ministedotthon 
im Jahre 1894. Lief 3. ( Krankheits-, &c., Statistik) | “1° PSE PGES tt: 
Anbauflichen der Zuckerriiben nach dem Stande vom | ©" ape 
1 Juni, 1896. EA SMe opr econ ieee eee dere et J 
“Austria”? Archiv fir Gesetzgebung und Statistik] The Statistical De- 
auf den Gebieten der Gewerbe, des Handels und partment, Ministry 
der Schiffahrt. (Current numbers.) 8v0. «uu... of Commerce 
Ausweis tiber die monatl. Durchschnittspreise von 
Weizen, Korn, Gerste, Hafer, und Mais in Markt- | The Central Statisti- 
orten. (Current numbers.) Sheets «.........-sess cal Commission 
Bewegung der Bevélkerung in 1893 und 1894. Fol... 
Consulats-Behérden. Jahresberichte der k. und k.) 
Ssterr.-ungar. (Current numbers.) 870. wc. 
Handel. Statistische Ubersichten betreffend den 
auswirtigen, des dsterr.-ungar. Zollgebiets. (Current | The Statistical De- 
monbhily..n umber) vacate el ee ccehen deueecn alee teh ss vena ee r partment, Ministry 
Handels. Statistik des auswiartigen, des Osterr.-ungar. of Commerce 
Zollgebiets. Jahre 1895. Band 2. Special-Handel 
Post- und Telegraphenwesens im Jahre 1895. Statistik 
des: Osterreichischon hBVOi caret ath oaettoete bee 
Statistische Monatschrift. (Current numbers) ............ The Central Statisti- 
Strafrechtspflege. Ergebnisse der, im Jahre 1893. Fol. cal Commission 
Tabellen zur Wahrungs-Statistik. Zweite Ausgabe.) The Ministry of 
Hefte 1—6, 1896. 6 parts, fol. 0... pia ive tasers Finance 
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(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Austria-Hungary— Contd. 
Hungary — 
Bevélkerung Ungarns, Die, zur Zeit der Pragmatis- } ! 
chen Sanktion 1720-21. Fol. 1896)... 
Geschichte und Organisation der amtlichen Statistik ! 
PILLAI POV Or Tk COCR reiiar erates te lesscocuscstonsen | 
Ungarns Miihlen-Industrie im Jahre 1894. Fol..... 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. Ergebnisse der Viehzihlung | The Statistical Bu- 
in Bosnien und der Hercegovina, 1895. La. fol..... reau 
Briinn. Statistischer Wochenbericht ... der Landes- “hen B t 
hauptstadt Briinn. (Current weekly numbers) gr taal ines 
Cracow. Statystyka Miasta Krakowa. Zeszyt 5. 8vo. Sir R. W. Rawson, 
BOG Sora coco est cee A ER NP ekine of Sor ayes noe K.C.M.G., C.B. 
Prague. Bulletins hebdomadaires et trimestriels | 


The Royal Hungarian 


Statistical Bureau 


The Municipal Sta- 


la ville de Prague et des communes-faubourgs Eeatieal: Biicbaw 


(Current numbers) .............-.000- Cy, Sn oper oer 


Belgium— 
Armée Belge. Statistique médicale. Année 1895. 8vo eee Govern 
Commerce avec les pays étrangers Cees 1895. 
Tableaw Gonéralid ie gs Wols eco sitcser cus tetssayendecburk cass 
Commerce spécial avec les pays étrangers en ce qui + 
concerne les principales marchandises. Bulletin | 


The Bureau of Gene: 
ral Statistics 


mensuel du. (Current numbers.) 40. wc. J 

Mines de Belgique. Annales des, Année 1896. Tomei,| The Administration 
livraison 4. Plates, 8vo. ..... of Mines 

Travail. Revue du Travail publiée par ‘POffice du. | The Belgian Labour 
(Current: monthly numbers.) 80.1... 1. coacssleeecesaveess Departinent 


Brussels. Bulletins hebdomadaires et trimestriels de 
statistique perp ls et sanitaire. (Current > Dr. E. Janssens 
MAU HOES Jose ater acres teem eae catees oe tectras he acbennes 


Bulgaria— 
Mouvement commercial avec les pays étrangers. 
Mouvement de la navigation par ports. Prix | The Statistical Bu- 


moyens dans les principales villes. (Current monthly reau 
NUM ders) PMLA OV Oth ME cate a selaspiedes esos 
Chile— 
Estadistica de las Carceles [Prisons] correspondiente | The Director-Gcne- 
al alo 1894. Maps and diagrams, la. fol. .............. ral of Prisons 
China— 
: Sir Robert Hart, 
Customs Gazette. April—June, 1896. 4to.............4. { Bart., G.C.M.G. 
Denmark— 


Importation et exportation, production d’eau-de-vie ,de 
levure, de biére et de sucre de betteraves en 1895. 4to | The Statistical Bu- 


Marine marchande et navigation du Royaume en reau 
L896. Ato. sick aR meiobanciian a epenveasnee 


The Danish Political 


Nationalékonomisk Tidskvrift, 1896. (Current numbers) { MeviGuiy dower 


2 2.2, 
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| By whom Presented 


Donations. (when not purchased), 


(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 


Egypt— 
Commerce extérieur. Bulletin mensuel du. (Current | The Director- Gene- 
TUM DEMS) - Jv2. acevo vposseew Ree M RE OMe de tats ce eee tee ral of Customs 
Finances, Comité des. Note sur le projet du Budget | Sir E. M. Palmer, 
pour li Exercice 1897 meiomte tte: 5::.ivadovinoenen : K.C.M.G. 
Sanitaires, &c. Bulletin hebdomadaire del’ Administra- | The Health Depart- 
tion des Services. (Current numbers)  ...... ...ecsseseee ment 


Bulletin de Institut Egyptien. (Current numbers) .... The Institute 


France— 
Agriculture. Bulletin du Ministére de I’. Année | The Ministry of 
TS9G A Garrens mua bers yee teri. ccesccsacecseeecerte tee tee Jj Agriculture 


Chemins de Fer Francais. Statistique des, au 31 Déc., 
1894. Documents divers, 1** Partie, France |.The Ministry of Pub- 


Intérét général. 2° Partie, France, Intérét local ; lic Works 
Algérie et Tunisie. 2 vols. Maps, 4t0, .......ccsssee 
Commerce de la France. Documents Statistiques. 
Purchased 
(ifumren haouvlly MUNIDOES) Yet scud-tcqet geseee- serene 


de Législation comparée. (Current monthly num- 
CEng) NT BA AI ORM Db ett vac dm sah, NiRoene ARM hae 
Justice civile et commerciale en France et en Algérie. 
Comypte général de VPadministration de la, pendant 
PE03, Ato. nce ae ek, oe ee ne . 
Justice criminelle en France et en Algérie. Compte | 
général de l’administration de la, pendant 1893. 4to. } 
Monnaies et Medailles. Administration des, Rapport 


Finances, Ministére des. Bulletin de Statistique | The Ministry of Fi- 


nance 


The French Govern- 
ment 


The Director of the 


au Ministre des Finances, 1*T¢ année 1896. Diagrams Mint 
arid "Plate, “S¥0.0-gccmeonsce Mae eteeretece eaereee aoe coenaeetees 
Navigation intérievre. Statistique de la, _Relevé The Ministry of Pub- 
général du Tonnage des Marchandises. Année 1895. oe 
2: VOLS: MADE Cer ALO. .tetenae ateaetasanneeetenion sone tttarat ae: 
Travail. Bulletin de l’Office du, (Current monthly] The French Labour 
HUM DCTS) se OV On bic Mieeaete sss. cess ear canes eee a J Department 
ee de ’Keonomie Politique et de la Statistique. Pate acee 
Economiste Francais. (Current weekly numbers)........ The Editor 
Journal des Economistes. (Current monthly num- 
DOT) A acbrsc dioica cei eee eae Cae ven chmetan eaten thc nave oaneee eee cad 
Monde Economique. (Current weekly numbers) ............ > 
Polybiblion. Revue Bibliographique Universelle. Par- 
ties Littéraire et Technique. (Current monty 5 
Tum Doers) (Ge. eee eres eros Leh Patri org ae 
Réforme Sociale. (Current numbers) .......scecssceeereees is 
Rentier. Journal Financier Politique. (Current 
UTD Gre) TH eh teat ma rcucstee os mene ements 7 
Revue d’ Economie Politique. (Current monthly num- 
Devs) LAs. clathrin eee , 
Revue Géographique internationale. (Current numbers) 5 
Kcole Libre des Sciences Politiques. Annales. Année ee 
1896 (Current numbers) .. “ acide Meiespathacaancedthacaisaaeaeadca } eBags 
Musée Social. Circulaires. (Current numbers.) 4to. 
URes cavemen Oh ee meee eee re re griets seats suonerteee aiag eee ze 


Société de Statistique de Paris. Journal. (Current The Societ 
monthly numbers) n.siasctve ene seoamoauaceed y 
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Donations. | (when not purchased), 


(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 


Germany— 
Berufszihlung vom 14 Juni, 1895, Hauptergebnisse ) 
der; im) Deutschen! Reichi® 4t0p 1... da el, 


Handel des deutschen Zollgebiets. Monatliche Nach- 
weise tiber den Auswartigen. (Current numbers).... 

Handel, Auswirtiger, des deutschen Zollgebiets im {| The Imperial Statis- 
Jahre 1895. Theil 2. Darstellung nach Waaren- r tical Bureau 


Cathey © BiG certs ceteris, eral tech e. oevoddvcbeybeces 
Kriminalstatistik ftir 1893. 460. .c..cesstcoveoysecerssvseeene 
Vierteljahrshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. | 


dahegane 189G ee Heth tee S608 ccirsccccserasevsiesesesscrvieessaee J! 
Prussia. Volkszahlung, 1895. Das _ endgiltige The Reval Pekin 
Ergebniss der, fiir den preussischen Staat, dessen St ee i Boresa 
Provinzen, Regierungsbezirke, &. 16 pp. Ato. .... eatimcigse ty 
Saxony. Zeitschrift des k. sichsischen statistischen] The Statistical Bu- 
Bureaus, 1896. Heftel und 2. 4to......... Ree teh: reau of Saxony 
Statistischen Aemter deutscher Stidte. Protokoll tber] my. gtat; tical B 
die xi Conferenz der Vorstinde der, Fol. Magde- £ Macd b ne 
burg; 1S06R 22 ie reins. ols Oma WALD eh acre ee 
Berlin. Eheschliessungen, Geburten, Sterbefalle, 


und Witterung. (Current weekly and monthly Zoe paucipal Sta; 


tistical Bureau 


WMA OLS here ceehraete ra emcee ace h akddeeegs ehiee seo veeee 

Dresden, Monatsberichte des Statistischen Amtes der | The Statistical Bu- 
Stadt. (Current NAA ES ROL AL, cA reau 

Frankfort. Mittheilungen aus der Fegidalakaiveor The Chamber of 
(Gurrentyniim pers jer esie ola ates a etieta os ethane: oseie Commerce 


Hanover. Monatsberichte des Statistischen Amtes 
der Stadt. (Current numbers.) Also Ergiinzungs- | The Statistical Bu- 
nummer :—Haupt-Ergebnisse der Wohnungszih- reau 
AUD eee eere LSD OMMOVOU weesrststicastiereraitccetedse eta ctcon 


Archiv fiir Soziale Gesetzgebung und Statistik. . 
Bahdek Hefke! sain ckarmeiaoG mates ident... The Popes 
Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung, Verwaltung und Volks- 
wirtschaft im Deutschen Reich. Jahrgang xx, > The Editor 


RTeTtrace® TSG 5 LaMarr inte easeceeescssesscvcds seve 

Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomie und rhea The Pablaher 
(Current month yin umbers yee ccny igi wetevess sneered sasines 

Zeitschrift ftir die gesamte Staatswissenschaft. 52 
PAN LLANMe EDEL EATON SOG Acer iee iene cesidaic. tov Neasceddews % 


Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Staats- und Volkswirtschaft, f 
SOMME DANI VOL eLtDULs OV OM LBOG.tislcusccnisecstuueiearcians Phe Waiter 


Greece— 
Bulletin mensuel du Commerce spécial avec les pays | The Statistical Bu- 
étrangers. (Current numbers)....scscssosrscsrsreserssserrs reau 
Italy— 
Annali di Statistica. Statistica Industriale. Fasc. Bell 
Provincia: dl Trapani acer secctecssseectorsccotedboessceves dsctevetvls: 
Bollettino di Legislazione e Statistica Doganale e Com- 
merciale. (Current monthly numbers) ...........06006 The Director-Gene- 
Bollettino di notizie sul Credito e la Previdenza, [ ral of Statistics 
(Current monthly ntim bets )v-2. 2.0... ee tere ease bees 


Bollettino Sanitario, Direzione della Sanita Pubblica. 
(Current monthly numbers) {iced Totedceainscsssbeee J 
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By whom Presented 
(when not purchased). 


(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Italy—Contd. 
Commercio speciale di Importazione e di Esportazione. | 
Statistica del. (Current monthly numbers) ............ 
Giudiziaria Penale. Statistica, per ? anno 1894. 8vo. 
Giudiziaria Civile e Comunerciale. Statistica, per | ivahes 
P isin 1894c i Srouke Wm cases. 3sGads- ceed sf eee eebide Gene: 


TRE States 
Prezzi dei principali Prodotti Agraria e del Pane in Se Soa a 
72 mercati del Regno. Notizie sui. (Current 
weekly mumbersy acca terrae ru tie dee ee nee 
Stampa periodica nell’ anno 1895. Statistica della.) 
L’Economista. (Current weekly numbers) ..........ce The Editor 
Giornale degli Economisti. (Current monthly numbers) 5 
Mexico— 
Anuario Estadistico de la Republica Mexicana, 1045) 


INO. 2... Lie SMO L core dice cadises.is~. .epathine Seat 

Estadistica general de la Republica Mexicana. No. 10. ( The Statistical Bu- 
Division municipal de la Republica. La. 8vo. 1896 reau 

Estadistica Fiscal. Datos relativos. (Current monthly 


ALUM OPS I asc Svce dt. ~ Wu teet hos beilka oo MNBEs sae oiebee = spa patra 1B, 
Netherlands— 
Annuaire Statistique des Pays-Bas. Métropole. 1895) The Central Statisti- 
etiannces antériéures: Svoliinaslindsh.- Bh Waele cal Commission 


The Department of 


leeftijd en de oorzaken van den dood. (Current ; 
the Interior 


monthlynunibers iwc delete. e ee aie bee) 
Maandcijfers en andere periodieke opgaven ... ssn | Ths GalvalNiatiaus 


Geboorten. Statistiek der, en der sterfte naar eat | 


geven door de Centrale Commissie voor de Statistiek. Hes k 
cal Commission 


Jaan, 1896. S Noe Teh OV Oet we ect aa eee eee 
Staten van de In-, Uit-, en Doorgevoerde voornaamste 
Handelsartikelen. (Current monthly numbers) .... | The Director-Gene- 
Statistiek van den In-, Uit-, en Doorvoer over het ral of Customs 
Jaar L895. 4dGedeelte 2ag holt... sae eae 
Statistiek van het Grondcrediet in Nederland over de} The Department of 
Jaren 1891 tot en met 1895. 460. ..errcocsorccsesdeciecnns Finance 
Norway— 
Christiania. Beretning om Folkemengden og Sund-] The Health Depart- 
hedstilstanden i aaret 1895. Diagrams, 8vo. ............ ment 
Portugal — 


Sociedade de Geographia de Lisboa— 
‘Congresso nacional de instrucgao publica sciencias. } 
Sv0:  WOBS hile ice tain narcaas ashogtoaeeeeen eee 
Do ensino commercial. 8vo. 1879. (incomplete | 
Institutions de Prévoyance du Portugal. 8vo. 1883 | Mr. E. G. Raven- 
Melhoramentos do porto de Lisboa. Parecer Re stein, F.R.G.S. 


Actas da Commissao especial. 8vo. 1884............ 
Previdencia. Associacces de Soccorro mutuo, co: 
Operativaage: 5.5%. BVO.  LESO tonics ae cphebte nas ae 4 
Roumania— 


Buletinul Lunar al Miscarei Populatiunei in Orasele | The Statistical Bu- 
Romaniei. (Current monthly numbers) ........... reau 
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(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Roumania— Contd. 
Statistica agricola. - (Evaluations provisoires des cul-) The Statistical Bu- 
tures et récoltes pour 1895-96.) Slip «occ seeerees reau 


Russia— 
Bulletin russe de statistique financiére et de législation. The Pablicles 
(Current monthly numbers.) La. 8v0. wee aban 
Commerce extérieur de la Russie par la frontitre| The Department cof 
@EHurope. Bulletindu. Jan.—June, 1896 ............ Customs 


Prices. Diagram-maps showing prices of rye and oats) The Department of 
in European Russia. (Current monthly nants) f Commerce and 
TG Ob aah ietesgettcee te ieee ara need ath oes hidden dena Industry 

Trade. Current Monthly Returns. [In Russian]........ Customs Department 

Hinland-— 

Commerce et Navigation pendant 1895. 8vo. ......... Statistical Bureau 


Société de Géographie ;de Finlande. Travaux géo- 
graphiques exécutés en Finlande, jusqu’en 1595. > The Society 


SVG fib cscs iaypaaate ds SAO cates or nea N OU Ee 0 taedlads cretomertys ses 
Spain— 

Comercio de Cabotage. LHstadistica general del, om 
ESO4r Boley 25, eters a aces anette kos agadsasa cove aietes tas 

Comercio Exterior. Resumenes mensuales de la The Director-Cen 
Estadistica del. (Current numbers) .........:eceeee at rr; CO hae 

Informe ... acerca del Comercio espafiol con Italia, | Si a aaa 
Belgica y Suecia en 1894. 26 Dpeweovor BSG ie. 4 


Sociedad Geografica de Madrid. Boletin. (Current The Socijet 
monthly numbers) «........000 Hee fide Meat ehh, acs sapidatinws sled 


Sweden— 
Bidrag till Sveriges Officiela Statistik. 4Ato.:— 

A. Befolkningsstatistik, 1894. (Movement of Popu- ) 

LSA Yd ct dash cat vane yee ote esse apres: oo aiden vomesnss 
. Bergsbandteringen, 1895. (Minerals) Rerveitesaniis 
apliandel ,US95. od Tradaye cecepisetes tastes ili ndent) «caves 
Telegrafvasendet, 1895. (Telegraphs) Baas). fees 
. Statens Jernvigstrafik, 1895. (Railways) ........ 
ap ecae Vermette: BOD ae (Osta ha, Apes apmestss (evixeonks. duane 
. Jordbruk, &e., 1896. (Agriculture) .......-.00 
: Landtmiteriet, ESVORLE(SUrVOyS)T Hil) Se eiaewied 
. Allmainna Arbeten, 1895. (Public Works) ........ 
. Lots-och Fyrinrattningen ... 1895. (Light- 

BGR QC, ) Wp rtccaceae tes: aly. dedss Rosca tide day cee pike Central Statis- 
. Kommunernas Fattigvard och Finanser, 1894. | tical Bureau 


HAOCwBASENMHHO 





q 


(Poor relat acs Oo) i rsangstes bnetstcnasestip an ssce vedas) 
General-Sammandrag éfver 1895, ars Bevillning ........ 
Kapital-Konto till Riks-Hufvud- Boken, 1895. Fol... | 
Ofversigt af Sveriges Riksbanks Stillning, 1895. Fol. 
Ofversigt af de enskilda sedelutgifvande bankernas, 





Som TBO Le Vols cht Oe aackens get aasncadcad zie tece 
Rikastat for &r 1897s SuiwAtorsovele tesiss hearty ek 
Rikets in-och utforsel af vissa varor. Jan.-June, 

1892-96" > G parts SAO seas. Feasts cies satis tava tto ds nls. Im 
Sammandrag af Riksbankens Stillning, Jan.-June, 





DENG ae Gra Rae eases cca anc suedes Aidastnnvtuvaih fl 
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(a) Foreign Countries—Contd, 





Sweden Contd. 
Sammandrag af de enskilda sedelutgifvande bankernas 
J 2¢dan.-d une, 1896.6. partes bo, i... catites coateane The Central Statis- 
Statistisk Tidskrift. Nos. 2,3. 8vo. 1896 ............ ++ tical Bureau 
Uppgifter om Hypoteksbanken .. . f6r 1898 ................ 
Switzerland— 
Bulletin démographique et sanitaire suisse. (Current | The Federal Statis- 
weekly nrmibers) sapsgticterst tae Sows a cdseswsdcccebeasecoueet wees tical Bureau 
Commerce de la Suisse avec |’Etranger en 1895. 
Statistique du. “‘Disagramiia. fol. (wnu....ik Gees The Federal Depart- 
Commerce Suisse, Statistique du, Rapport annuel, ment of Customs 
18952" Dia srant eI HAVO Mieeces. Sedcsedettceosae coe teaagneeene 
Journal de Statistique Suisse. 1896. Heft 3 und 4.... 
Population. Mouvement de la, pendant 1896 ............ (The Federal Statis- 
Recrues. Examen pédagogique des, en automne, tical Bureau 


1895..079 Map; Sts. cites ie ontecn. sect) RE RE Bee, 


Aargau, Aargauische Statistische Mitteilungen if The Statistical 


1895. Kreditinstitute, Landwirtschaftsstatistik B 
ureau 


DSOS-O5. OVE OL. «.siaiiscecdeadeuack sweeten: sidovdetagel cv creeeseteyiee eees 


Schweizerischen Handels- und Industrie Verein. 
Bericht ther Handel und Industrie der slit The Association 
tm Jd abrl895, Mtoe <8 Poravrusdectettscecsthortateees 

United States— 
Agriculture, Department of— 

Bulletins, Nos. 7 and 8, The World’s Markets a TI Poet eon gee 
American Products. Norway and Sweden. vt ec arcinist Aretes 
parts, SVO2 1896, cc, tik gssceotensstenatesateav ten Mheteseaterns eulene 

Acreage production and value of principal Farm ) 

Crops, 1866-95. 9S voc rent ccnrttes tevaes Creer enctas 

Production and price of Cotton for one hundred l Mr. aaduard ga lkins 
years \(1791=1895) i. 6810, slic au eer eetnt cn ee 

Progress of Southern Agriculture. 8vo. 1896........ 

Census, 1890. Report on Manufacturing Industries. | The Hon. George F. 

Part 2. Statistics of Cities. 4to. 1595 } Hoar 
Consular Reports. (Current monthly numbers.) 8vo..... Department of State 
Education. Report of Commissioner of, for the year 

1893-94. . 2 volsscBlate-Svo. Meee ee 
Debt. Monthly Statements of the Public, and of ear 

in Treasury. (Current numbers.) Sheets 
Gold, Silver, and Notes, &c., in Circulation, and | the Secretary of the 

Changes in Money and Bullion in the Treasury, | Treasury 

Monthly Statements. (Current numbers.) Sheets. 

Ninance and Commerce, Monthly Summary of. }\ 

(Current numbers:):  Atosesini ili ieee eeecre | TheB f Statis 
Gold, Silver, and Currency, 1861-96. Diagrams, 4to. + ti i ere : De. 
Tonnage and Movement of Merchant Marine of Prin- | a nerd, a 

cipal Commercial Countries. Diagrams, 4to. 1896)  Parmen 
Labor. Bulletin of the Department of, No.5. 1896. 8vo. Tho Department 
Money and Prices in Foreign Countries, a series of) 

reports on currency systems of various nations in . 

their relation to prices of commodities and wages of | Mr. Edward uy 

labor. (Special Consular mr hcg vol. xiii, part ee [ se 

SvOs SIG Giciieatecevaseesveserseerss 


eevcccecscesoeee 


The Commissioner 


POOHTO LOH O OOOO EOSOOOd EES 40008 
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(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
United States— Contd. 
Connecticut. State Board of Health. Monthly Bul- 


Fetings (CO Urrelie MU bers. \OCcsetectesdetscseis., vel svebeles dass s 
Massachusetts. State Board of Health. Twenty- pe SEAS NOIRE TI 
seventh Annual Report for 1895. 8vo0. wee eee 


Minnesota. Bureau of Labor. Fifth Biennial Report, 
1895-96. Part 1 (contains Report on Modern | The Bureau of 
variation in the Purchasing Power of Gold.) Labor 
MINS PTAIIS POV Osi van terre ee restate ttre cancc tec ctstesawtistécbsestoeas 


Banker’s Magazine and Rhodes’ Journal of Banking. 
(Currenttmonthily nimi bers) Pacis. -csscotey-ncees eee onsnssksons 
Bradstreet’s Journal. (Current weekly numbers)............ 

Commercial and Financial Chronicle. (Current weekly 
numbers, with Supplements). :.cteisse..cteenseeees neice. 22 
Dun’s Review. Vol.iv, Nos. 166 and 167 (containing Roe eran) 
Commercial Failures in United States and Canada ee ‘wedi BS 
in third quarterioew lego) wesesatetess acct ae.dietesceesecse preset 
Engineering and Mining Journal. (Current numbers).... The Editor 
Journal of Political Economy. Vol. iv, No. 4, 1896 .... The Publisher 
Mineral Industry. The, its Statistics, Technology and 
Trade in the United States and other countries to The Editor 
the end of 1894 and 1895. Vols. iii and iv. Edited (“7° “SHO 


The Editor 


”? 


by Richard P. Rothwell. 8vo. 1895-96 .............. 
Political Science Quarterly. Vol. xi, No. 3, 1896 ........ 63 
Quarterly Journal of Economics. Vol. xi, No.1, 1896 .... The Publisher 
Yale Review. Vol. vjy-No. 3. 1896 s.000 0... edie akle The Editor 
American Academy of Political and Social Science. he Aad 
Annals. Vol. viii, Nos. 2 and 3, 1896.............cssceeee } Soiragiee 


American Economic Association— 
Economie Studies. Vol. i, No. 4. The present 
Monetary Situation: W. Lexis. 1896 ........0... 


Publications. Vol. xi, No. 4. Appreciation and The Association 


Tnterest, 170127 CR TSRET ee POO ioe ateensocctsssene ese 
American Geographical Society. Bulletin. Plates. The Society 
(Girrent numbers) faces ere hee s2008 «a csdesanse ene 
American Philosophical Society. Proceedings. Vol. 
xxxv, No. 150 and 151. Plates, 8vo. 1896 ............. ” 
American Statistical Association. Quarterly Publica- i tee 
tions. NewSeries. No. 34. 1896 oie eecesees Pio secogusoy 


Leland Stanford Junior University Publications. Con- 
tributions to Biology. Nos. 2, 3 and 4. 3 vols. } The University 
PLA Ge RSV re LEGO sj detectetistecset ets cstnwe cote ctanccck ect cosa ones 


Uruguay— 
Anuario Demografico de la Republica. Aiio vi, 1895. The Director of Civil 
BGG e OVD en sacersrersstocbatashcnstesea trations cattboslsesegasntsoevenseabes Registration 
Memoria correspondiente al afio 1895, por el Inspector | The Education De- 
Nacional de Instruccion primaria. Diagram, la. 8vo. partment 
Montevideo. Boletin mensual demografico de wegen The Statistical Bu- 
videop Ht (Current numbers eee iiisths eS oisieeseo ns cose reau 
International— 


Bulletin International des Douanes. (Current 


numbers.) 8vo j } The Board of Trade 


- int 
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(b) India and Colonial Possessions. 
India, British— 
Agricultural Statistics of British India for 18€0-91 to] The Statistical Bu- 
1894-95. Hleventh issue. Fol. ............sssscssssssveeses reau 
Census of 1891. Provincial Tables. Burma Report. 
Vols. 3 and 4. Containing District, Township, | The Secretary of 
Circle and Village Tables of Lower and Upper State. for India 


Burmatn2 Fols., folgPete cae dessasieels-nreapbieestpcsond 
Mineral Production in India. Review of, for 1895.] Department of Rev- 
QL: Ss snacsacthdetisas sop) tee tha eet ME nen eosin {iach nopadneeaumetangies f enue & Agriculture 


the Rupee in India from 1st Jan., 1892, to 30th reau, Government 
Jane, 1896; - 14 pp., diagrams, fol.:.,..0...4:uueseuropeade of India 
Sanitary Measures in India. Report on, in 1894-95. 


Price of Silver in London, and the Exchange value of : The Statistical Bu- 


Vol. xxvilt. of C£B 2a Then anraiaits\..-rceaseataalanitk competes 7 : 

Statistical Abstract relating to British India from. ced eee tice 
1885-86 to 1894-G64s 30th NO j.)scdesiooecsees des sahpontocsusers 

Trade by Land with Foreign Countries. Monthly) 
Accounts.: (Current numbers). ....ccssses--90i-eeeeteas 

Trade and Navigation. Monthly Accounts. (Current | The Statistical Bu- 
num bers) fee ks. eee Ba ccpe es pena sc mp aerate + yreau, Government 


Trade of India. Review of, in 1895-96. Foreign of India 
Sea-borne, Trans-Frontier and Coasting ‘Trade. 
Fol, diagram} W896 1.08 scscdstovitencohercestige Bano 2iae te hiob eck J 

Bengal. Annual Statement of the Sea-borne Trade 
and Navigation of the Bengal Presidency ... with | The Offg. Collector 
Foreign Countries and Indian Ports for 1895-96. of Customs 


Volsliand2) Diagramia: 8 Vol. 7.::0iiehe.<.Byoce ena 





Indian Engineering. (Current weekly numbers)............ The Editor 
Asiatie Society of Bengal— 
Journal. Vol. lxv, part 1, Nos. 1 and 2. Part 2, 


No. 2. Part 3, title page and index, 1898 ............ The Society 
Proceedings; ; *Feb.c3Mayj1896 0, Ant. tweiteneraetc 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Journal. Vol. xix, No. 52. Plates, 8vo. 1896 .... Z 


Canada, Dominion of— 
Debates of House of Commons. Official Report.) 

Session »1896.,.. Vols, ciiayigdl divas, +0: cerieemarions 
Journals of House of Commons. Session 1896. 

Vol. xxx, Appendix No.2, werner pee 
Estimates for 1896-97. (Second series)......... cscs Dr. J. G. Bourinot, 
Governor General’s Warrants. Statement of, for{ C.M.G. 

ESSS stogl SOG Bie ick ter re Mee ncaa schtes eta eon 
Steamboat Inspection. Report on, for 1895 «1.0... 0... 
Trade and Commerce Department. Quarterly 

Heports torshl arch: SL BOG Up ce) 2.0.)2<sccreieusamtetee | 
Banks. Monthly Reports on Chartered. (Current 

numbers) Peeeicd Biv cadensisind cess Uiciicss ghlrsonaras rfiene eke } MON. 2. aaiand 





Insurance and Finance Chronicle. (Current numbers).... The Editor 
Royal Society of Canada. Proceedings and Trans- The Societ 
actions. Second Series, vol. i. Plates, 8vo. 1895 © NOCLeLY 


Cape of Good Hope— 
Causes of Deaths in Cape Colony, 1895. Fol......... Colonial Secretary 
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(b) India and Colonial Possessions— Contd. 


Ceylon — 
Bite Beak 1805 0 Rohe eh eh Gl Sie pe einen a 
Railways. Annual Report of general manager of] The aca Mana. 
Government, for 1895. Diagram, fol. ............c0000 ger 
Mauritius— 
Blue Book for the Colony, 1895. Fol. sss opine te the, Coloma bier’. 


tary 


New South Wales— 
Statistical Account of the seven colonies of Austral- ) 
asia, 1895-96. Sixthissue. Map, 80. ......... ce | 
Statistical Register for 1894, Part 13, Vital Statistics | The Government 
(supplementary to Part 7); for 1895, Parts 4, Statistician 
Financial Institutions, 8, Law and Crime, 9, Popu- | 
Eation and Vitalistabistiea sp) anc vecscrrceseteaeronisepesseveesss> 2 


New Zealand— 
Labour Department. Journal of the. 8vo. (Cur-| The Labour Depart- 


FORDER DEI am sie cactevcransmmeeeant aries reees creer taeae ovasee veaete as ment 

Minerals and Mining. Papers and Reports relating | The Minister of 
Tse LATAS LORE OUND noettines tomeiee se stets eitarn Snapnadresser sarc Mines 

New Zealand Trade Review and Price Current. ; 

The Editor 
(Current monthly: 2M bers), ..c..<ccerseaseroneceoservesssende cr ssee 
Queensland— 

Supplements to the Government Gazette (containing 

Vital Statistics). (Current numbers) .....0..... ccc The Registrar-Gene- 


Vital Statistics, 1895. Thirty-sixth Annual Report ral of Queensland 
by: thes Registrar-General: | Hol... .cxs1s ol seeds). 


South Australia— 
Births and Deaths. Monthly Statements of. (Current | The Registrar-Gene- 
BYUITPL GPR Ya eee ool ecncack cess ce te etee tanta ei San cane otha eimncs ral of 8S. Australia 


Straits Settlements— 
The Perak Government Gazette. (Current weekly] The Government 
Ma UT re vate oe tarece ate eve oh deeb Sates ociunnd: «snp ngnaedt Secretary 


Tasmania— 
Tasmanian Government Railways. Report for 1895 .... Mr. Frederick Back 


Royal Society of Tasmania. Papers and Proceedings 
for 1894-95 (contains: The primary law of value The Socet 
or price: &. M. Johnston.) Maps and diagrams, y 
SVG. PROG Ge Ee ualitae SF Mbit? 4 dayenaadetiantts (eiPead 


Victoria— 
Exhibition Buildings, Melbourne. I]lustrated Official The Muorots 
Handbook to the Aquarium, &e. 4to. [1896].......: EP ieiee atarn 
Public Library, Museums and National Gallery.| ,, 
Report of Trustees for 1895. 870. .....sssecsessseseereeees pic rueices 
Statistical Register of the Colony for 1894. Ffol............. TheHon.ThePremier 
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(b) India and Colonial Possessions—Contd, 
Victoria— Contd. 
Statistical Register of the Colony for 1895, Parts 2.) 
Interchange (with appendix relating to Posts and| The Assistant 
‘Telegraphs) ; 3, Finance; 4, Accumulation : 6, Popu- Government Statist 
LtAOID 2. ick Dasennge ans duedaceee epee teat on SEs wee Geondia cas ese tcgee DEEN 


Western Australia— 


Report on a proposed scheme for the conversion and The Government 
consolidation of the Public Debts of the several Actuary 


Australasian Colonies. 14pp., fol, 1896................ 


(c) United Kingdom and its several Divisions. 
United Kingdom— 
Army Veterinary Department. Annual Statistical 
and General Report for year ending 31st March, > The Department 
U Reto] sm sie) ba ibe rer Ch ies rars en Pereer ney, Ors erry hy 
Board of Trade Journal. (Current monthly numbers).... The Board of Trade 
Foreign Office Reports on Trade and Finance. Annual Porckaced 
and Miscellaneous Series. (Current numbers) ........ \ De ae 
Labour Gazette. Journal of Labour Department of Per herd wee ead 


Board of Trade. (Current monthly numbers) ........ 
Local Government Board. 25th Annual Report, The Local Govern- 
895-06 #628219 dt vOr ces cairn tote toate oie evs ment Board 


Mineral Industry of the United Kingdom. Second ) 
Annual General Report for 1895. [C-8203.] 
Ma pe find dis grams iirtcccutes cine tots creer haana ee 

Mines and Quarries. Mineral Statistics for 1895, with + The Home Office 
Appendix showing Production of Minerals in British | 
Colonies and Possessions. Maps and diagram. 

PO=B202F -.2He ie iensshuastts tame len eee eee neues nein res s 

Mint. 26th Annual Report of the Deputy Master of 
the Mint, 1895. [O-8116.] 8vo. ani y: The Deputy blaster 

Oyster Culture in relation to Disease. Supplement i in 
continuation of Report of Medical Officer of Local 


Government Board for 1894-95. Maps and plates, The Medical Officer 


F-82144 MB vo. Bee Ma ieexelovmecagnaiacewoeinsal tanebon qahunreconenct 
Railways in United Kingdom. Summary of Statistics F Pa 
of, for 1885 and 1891-95, Sheet ccessvoccecsssecsceserseeeeasn \ Mr. J. Shillito 


Railway Companies. General Report on share and) 
loan capital, traffic in passengers and goods, &c., 
for 1893S 4[C-G208 [Ue eee tte Acta cssa. toe nec beer 3° 

Statistical Abstract for United Kingdom in each of 
the last 15 years from 1881 to 1895. 43rd No. + The Board of Trade 





FOUR 200 eB vo Bee Cro A RR oad 
Strikes and Lock-outs of 1895. Report by the Chief 
Labour Correspondent on.) [C-8281]..... cece 


Trade and Navigation. (Current monthly returns) .... J 
Woods, Forests and Land Revenues. 74th Report of i SCAR oee 
Commissioners of, @(268; 1 890..:.<ccraen eee ee ia kre oe 


Great Britain— 
Agriculture. Board of. Annual Reports of Proceed- 
ings under the Diseases of Animals Act, 1894, the | The Board of Agri- 
Markets and Fairs (Weighing of Cattle) Acts, &e., culture 
for 1895. Maps and plates. [C-8031] 8vo. ........ 


eT 
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(c) United Kingdom and its Divisions—Contd. 
Great Britain— Contd. 


Agricultural Returns. Statistical Tables ner at iDhie* Board! "A prt 


Acreage under Crops and Grass, and number of 
culture 


horses, cattle, sheep and pigs, 1896. 8V0.-.....c eee 


England and Wales— 
oe Museum. Catalogue of Printed Books. \ The T 
me pParise ALOW ; [ROG Mecca tater Ut opaciesgiiseseidenrcereasersves heim habe Ie 
Birches and Deaths in London and in twenty- -seven 
other Great Towns. (Current weekly returns) ........ The Registrar-Gene- 
Quarterly Return of Marriages to June, 1896; Births ral of England 
ard Deaths to Sept: 1896. “No. LOL: 0c secsceeeesees 
Judicial Statistics for 1893. Part 1. Criminal Sta-) 
tistical #Diagraraey GiC=1 1255 by StO Me icsvaiss a an sees 00s. | 
Judicial Statistics for 1894. Part 1. Criminal Sta- + The Home Office 
tistics. [C-8072.] Part 2. Civil Judicial Statistics. | 


[C-8263.] 2 vols. Diagrams, 4t0......c...ccccssrsereeooes ” 
London— 
London Technical Education Gazette. (Current |] The London County 
FUELS)". 2 ek Ae ea eaehs Sete optian Pins dts b use Council 
London School Board. Report of School Manage- 
ment Committee for 1895-98. Dae Fol. pecs. +25 ae: The School Board 
Manchester— 
Health of, Weekly and Quarterly Returns of the] The Medical Officer 
Medical Officer. (Current numbers) ........ceeee of Health 


Public Free Libraries. 44th Annual Report ed: PeChteeTitvaran 
foil SY OU On bal Ciyge: Be noe t) EO cRNe MME Ce eee ee Pee 
Wolverhampton. Annual Report upon the health of | The Medical Officer 
Wolvernampton for L800: BV On ly teed te Snsore iensseiarends of Health ~~ 


Ireland— 
Births and Deaths in Dublin and in fifteen of the ) 


principal Urban Sanitary Districts. (Current weekly | The Registrar-Gene- 


PORES)! oross cages sche aeeeopa nae tiie a tte ce OC gecs Bids vse ral'of Trond 
Quarterly Return of Marriages to June, 1896, Births i 
and Deaths'to Sept., 1896. No. 1381 ween J 


Report of Recess Committee on the establishment 
of a Department of Agriculture and Industries for } Purchased 
Treland, with Appendices. 2nd edition. 8vo. 1896 


Scotland— 
Births, Deaths and Marriages in the eight principal) 
Towns.: (Current weekly and monthly returns) .... | The Registrar-Gene- 


Quarterly Return of Births, Deaths and Marriages ral of Scotland 
registered during quarter ending 30th Sept., 1896... 

Aberdeen. Reports by Medical Officer of Health and] The Medical Officer 
Sanitary Inspector. (Current numbers.) 8v0......... of Health 


(d) Authors, &c. 
Allard (Alphonse)— 
La Crise agricole, exposé didactique de ses ee) 
monétaires. Millénaire du royaume de Hongrie, 
1696. 240 py SVG 7 BOGS wa icdasto vets Maan geet & The Author 
Miiliards perdus. Discours prononcés sur la crise | 
agricole et ses causes monétaires. 23 pp., 8vo. 1896 ) 
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(d) Authors, &c.—Conétd. 

Barclay (Robert). The Disturbance in the Standard 
of Value. 2nd edition. xv +166 pp. Portraits, + Purchased 
8yvo. (Gn Se ECE PS aT 

Blenck (Emil). Die amtliche Statistik in den einzelnen 
Staaten. hike BVO bg BO Mec cen cd ge cctene sovusseosesepens aire The Author 

Blunden. (G. H.). Local Taxation and Finance. vili+ 
136 pps BrOy PASO Ste eee eese ose ovcuct tons. eee tanmes 

Booth (Charles). Life and Labour of the People in) 
London. Vol. viii. Population classified by Trades. | (pee tne poeta esue 
Diagrams: Gyov) LSSGR ee eee 2 OS Re a has. ‘ Co Tamite d 

Bosanquet (Mrs. Bernard). Rich and Poor. viii + | i 
216 pps SvO.- 1806 caer te ag nat cseaee eens el 

Boucherett (Jessie). Condition of Working Women 
and the Factory Acts. 84 pp., illustrations, 8vo. +} Purchased 
LSQG Sed iia ace tisteceees cB Petpet ON ted as hed as cont 2a npea oteow ee 

Cont (Dr. Emilio R.). Medicina publica. Apuntes 
cientificos (1894-95) correspondencias dirigidas a “ La The rh, 
Prensa”’ e informes enviados a la comision de obras de ee cc 
salubridad de la capital. 424 pp., 8vo. 1896 ............ 

Cunningham (W’.). Growth of English Industry and 
Commerce during the early and middle ages. 3rd } Purchased 
edition, art 714 pp.; Sve 18061 ieee eine 

Davidson (J. H. D.). Some Notes on South Australian 
Physique and Mortality. 5 pp., 8vo. 1894... 

Des Essars (Pierre). La vitesse de circulation de la 
Monnaie. 34 pp., diagrams, 870. 1895.0... cesses 


Peto 106 lc cae ak evened ep Pesos 


Purchased 


} The Author 


M. Clément Juglar 


Ferber (C. W.). Beitraige zur Kenntniss des gewerbli- 
chen und commerciellen Zustandes der preussischen 


Mr. EK. G. Raven- 


Monarchie./ (x +300: pp.j SV008 (1829 mise snssmecesnrugure Hee 
Francois (G.). Notes et Statistiques sur la question] Sir R. W. Rawson, 
monétaire. 1,69 pps Svae te LOOU ce erste siemvedcetsas tenes K.C.M.G., C.B. 


Galton (F. W.). Select Documents illustrating the 
history of Trade Unionism. 1. The Tailoring Trade. 


Kdited, with an introduction, by — ; with Preface Purchased 
by Sidney Webb. xcviii + 242 pp.) Syv0-- US 9G ae 
Gow (William). A British Imperial Customs Union. The Autl 
44 pp., 810.0 51896 soe ee os al en cas 
Guyot (Yi ves). Quesnay et la Physiocratie. 79+ 99 pp. 
Portrait, 12mo: 7 LS9Ga ag eee ee. ee ee The Author 


Hobson (John A.). The Problem of the Unemployed: 
An inquiry and an economie policy. xvi + 163 p> Purchased 
pn BVO 7 BOG: © tess eer Pate inns nates ce treats casconieec 1st om 
Hoffman Frederick L.)— 
Suicide as a factor in Life Insurance. Tornadoes and 
Tornado Insurance. (Contained in ‘The Spectator,’ a The Author 
an American insurance paper.) Fol. 1896 ............ 
Issajew (Dr. A. A.). Gegenwart und Zukunft der 
russischen Volkswirthschaft. 2 parts, Svo. 1896.. *t 
Jevons (W. Stanley). The Principles of Science: a 
ery on Logic and Scientific Method. 2 vols., 8vo. i Purchased 
LB 7 Bi sssavesbasicideodssvctelans tale obvtse Ae oats See MRS ee 
Juglar (Clement). La situation commerciale en France, 
en Angleterre, en Allemagne et aux Etats-Unis, cape} The Author 
les bilans des banques. Sheet. 1896 .......ccssccseiesceeees 


? 
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(d) Authors, &c.—Contd. 

KG6rési (Joseph). Estimate of degrees of legitimate 
natality as derived from a Table of Natality compiled WhesA vil 
from observations made at Budapest (‘‘ Phil. Trans.,” Nee, 
Royal Soc., 1896). 94 pp., diagrams, 4to. 1896 ........ 

Macleod (Henry Dunning). The History of Economics. Pikiised 
My GE pps 810. 1806 awd sl dose uiic Pola be oe 

Neymarck (Alfred). Le Morcellement des valeurs 
mobiliéres. Les Salaires, la part du Capital et du} The Author 
EEAVIAM 5 Ais DDiy OVO; ig OO Oita cazacir perce es ect seas éecess: 

Pareto (Vilfredo). La courbe de la répartition de la } 


Hichesse,. 15 pp.5 AtO Met SO GA espiccsssssisseesscsievesssessies sess ns 
Poland (John). Records of the Miller Hospital and 

Royal Kent Dispensary. xvi+324 pp., plates, 8vo. 1893 2 
Price (LZ, L.). Economic Science and Practice, or Essays 3 

on various aspects of the relations of Economic Science i He 

to practical affairs. viii + 325 pp., 8vo. 1896............ 


Roberts (George E.). Towa and the Silver Question. 
Prices of Iowa Farm Products every mouth for > Mr.Edward Atkins. n 
BL yearss\ 64 PPR SvOsEBOG 4 mr tvwtcrstevensesleestieecstles. 
Riihland (Dr. G.). The ruin of the World’s Agrizul- 
ture and Trade. International fictitious dealings in 
“Futures”? of agricultural produce and silver with ego cassed 
their effect on prices. 7 + 66 pp., 8vo. 1896 .........0. 
Smith (Adam)— 
Lectures on Justice, Police, Revenue and eg 
delivered in the University of Glasgow by Adam 
Smith ; reported by a Student in 1763 and edited + 4 
with an introduction and notes by Edwin Cannan. | 


BUG EONS. uO ge LOO Oe raacsas phe catctach ir vaste a seeasl betes J 
Theory of Moral Sentiments ...to which is added a 

Dissertation on the origin of Languages. Eighth % 

Hditions1 22 w6lss, SvOR 2a TOF ie eet eatin sat nvretestevsee 


Spackman (William F.). Analysis of the Occupations ) 
of the People ... of the United Kingdom... in 
numbers, capital and annual productions . . . com- p Mr. H. G. Ravenstein 
piled from the Census of 1841 and other official | 
returns. xvi + 128 + 187 pp., la. 8vo. 1847 ............ J 
Stewart (R. 8.). The Increase of General Paralysis in 
England and Wales: its causation and significance. > The Author 
re UD ap ibatey de age Ubatele! ee Wey oe) min tae eh ee ee ree 
Susint (T.). Buenos Aires y Rio Janeiro. nf 
comparativo sobre sus respectivas condiciones sani- 
tarias. 17 pp., diagrams, SV0. 1894: ....ccecceseeseeseeeees 
Taussig (F.W.). Wages and Capital. An examination 
of the Wages Fund Doctrine. xviii + 329 pp., 8vo. ¢ Purchased 
ToS ooh a Penta eta ene TT etn are Eee T Trees oes ce 
Thomas (D. A.). Notes on present state of Coal Trade 
in United Kingdom, with special reference to that of 
South Wales and Monmouthshire, with proposal for } The Author 
prevention of undue competition and for maintaining | 
prices at a remunerative level. 85 pp., fol. 1896 ....) 
Velasquez (Jacinto). Buenos Aires y Rio de Janeiro. 
Hsiadistica demografica comparado de ambas a. 2 
é ton (3 He Be syepaten gs a ols Tapers oes rey om ters meee j 
Walker (francis A.). International Bimetallism. iv + : 
DOT pe Broo SSG Ce RR Eamrehased 
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(d) Authors, &c.— Contd, 


Warden (Alex. J.). The Linen Trade, Ancient and | Purchased 


Moderits.: x1 +) 745 pps Stor SOM clan tent ticectontenetiogt 
Williams (Ernest Edwin). ‘Made in Germany.” 3rd 
Edition). vi +: 175; pp. SVG pees bteks. ».c1s0s ccc Syneeens oaseece: z 


Williams (W. Roger). The continued increase of Cancer 
with remarks as to its causation. 3 pp., 8vo. 1896... The Author 


(e) Societies, &c. (British).* 
vers : Vv ; 
Da ies. cs we 2 omer or I 
Bimetallic League. Leaflets. Nos. 11, The aepeeayel 
Theory of Bimetallism; 16, Bimetallism considered ; 
17, Bimetallism and Agricultural Depression, being | The League 
replies to Leaflets of the Gold Standard Defence 


Association: e870; S160 Bee eee. o.....sxesban toexs ae eeeede 
British Economic Association. Economic Journal. , ey 
No t23e Hert eV SIG fem. Ser cacade.asuscincds teat el gre soa tion 
Heonomic Review. Vol. vi, No. 4. 8vo. 1896 ..........008 The Publisher 


East India Association. Journal. (Current numbers) .... The Association 
¥Vederated Institution of Mining Engineers. Report of 
Proceedings of Conference on Inland Navigation, + The Institution 
Birmingham, 1895. (Mapp, S¥0:, 918980 sb.c, ccwseensesyedeewees 
Howard Association. Report, Oct., 1896 ..00..0....:cssccsessonss The Association 
Imperial Institute. Journal. (Current monthly numbers).. The Institute 
Institute of Actuaries. Journal. Vol. xxxiii, part 1. 


ASOB © S55 sects ses seaneenctrces he Cuaplispeag oceatestndeycneet-wcsan Feats tail a oe a? 
Institute of Bankers. Journal. (Current numbers) ........ 45 
Institute of British Carriage Manufacturers. Report of 

9th Summer Meeting, London, June, 1896. 8vo........ Mr. A. W. Barr 


Institution of Civil Engineers. Minutes of Proceedings. 
Vol. 126, 1895-96. Plates, 8vo. Also Subject-Index + The Institute 
to Vols..119 126, L806 ncjieccssqvssys sssvazsets dex. coeee panei tty occ; 

London Chamber of Commerce Journal. (Current) The Chamber of 
miumbers) 2i).0eehd.cpeitesta. 2. .ccaziaonsianuaanne teen mes: Commerce 

Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society. Memoirs 
and Proceedings. Fourth Series. Vol. 41, Part 1. 
1896-97. And complete list of Members and Officers, 
1781-1896, and Bibliographical Lists, &e. 8vo. 1896 

Manchester Statistical Society. Transactions. Session 


The Society 


The Society 


1895-96, and Index... 9 Se Orchei:-..+.dactorsrtstos: se-nhdnon.te-onetees 
Royal Agricultural Society. Journal. ‘Third series. 

VOL, V1, Parte 8 BOD see race cenects soto soe te eames eet a4 
Royal Asiatic Society. Journal for October, 1896 ............ 


3) 
Royal College of Surgeons of England. Calendar of - 
ihe pabeo WSOeL, bee . ua ee basa arte 
Royal Geographical Society. Geographical Journal. 
(Current Aerie y A bed Sask hs cemaces 4 Siseten Neseduaaee Say \ The Society 
Royal Meteorological Society— 
Meteorological Record. Monthly results of observa- 
tions for last two quarters of 1895. Vol. xv, Nos. 
59:and GO, .\8V0,. 2.2 cccpeieeh oc cette, seal -ortaie ee cee I 


Mr. R. H. Hooker, 
M.A. 





* Foreign and Colonial Societies will be found under the various Countries 
or Possessions to which they belong. 
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(e) Sécieties, &c. (British)—Contd. 
Royal Meteorological Society— Contd. 
Quarterly Journal. Vol. xxii, Nos. 97—99. 1896....] Mr. R. H. Hooker, 


alate Ot eel O Wau enlee tit POO eters ic crcirnncecencetsecscssccdesseekes< M.A. 
Royal Society. Proceedings. (Current numbers) ............ The Society 
Royal United Service Institution. Journal. (Current The Institut; 
EPUTEUIDOTS os eesc Rte Gy aaseseraas career hess IM SPALL As onssndonvans Toe esnreces st Bibs Fano 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. Statistical Tables of Patients Met taeoitat 
under Treatment during: 1899.06 SVO. --cc.c.0riscseoseseesnsene aieloe a ie 
_ Society of Arts. Journal. (Current numbers) ................ The Society 


rad, ae ener Cer 2" | nue ratiuin 
University College, London. Calendar. Session 1896-97 .... The University 


(f) Periodicals, &c. (British).* 


Accountant, “Che: ns. accent teresa Current numbers; The Editor 
Athens, “UNCS e scssacccsscscror sentence ~ sg 
Australian ‘Trading W orldis.:.....:2....i...-: , $5 
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sengers 5 ° * . : 4 


— 2. Receipts . 
3. Third class passenger traffic, L. and N.W. R., 1860- 95 
Diagram: Receipts, expenses, &c., third class, L. and N.W.R 
Table 4. Third class, Midland Railw ay, 1860-95 : ° 
5, Passenger Traffic, 1894, L. and N.W.R.  . . 
— 6. —_———-——- Midland Railway : 
Merchandise, Goods and Mineral Traffic, L. and N.W.R. 
Diagram: Merchandise (goods) traffic receipts and working ORNS to face 
Rates and Charges Acts, 1891 and 1892 : 





to face 








Table 7. Summary of Table D, Appendix. Working expenses, L. and N. W.R. 


Maximum Rates and Charges for minerals, L. and N.W.R 

Diagram: Maximum Rates for conveyance of aurehiiiine 1891, and average 
rate charged, 1892, L. and N.W.R.. 3 . . =e face 

Station and service terminals . 

— apportioned to passenger, goods and “mineral 
traflic e ° e ° 

Possibilities of tariff readjustment : A : e 2 ¢ 
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NOTICES TO FELLOWS. 


December, 1896. 
Tue Council desire to call the attention of the Fellows to the fact ~ 
that notwithstanding the change in the name of the Society by 
the addition of the word “ Royal,” they are still, in using letters 
after their names, signifying the membership of the Society, only 
entitled under Rule 6, to use the letters F.S.S. 














ANNUAL Subscriptions are due in advance, on the 1st of January in 
each year. A Form for authorising a Banker or Agent to pay the 
Subscription Annually will be forwarded by the Assistant Secretary, 
on application. When convenient, this mode of payment is recom- 
mended. Drafts should be made payable to the order of “The 
Royal Statistical Society,” and crossed ‘* Drummond and Co.” 


To be included in the Ballot at any particular Ordinary Meeting, the 
Nomination Papers of Candidates for Fellowship, must be lodged at 
the Office of the Society, at least six days before the date of such 
Meeting. 





FreLtows who may desire to receive Special and Separate Notices of 
each Paper to be read before the Society at the Ordinary Meetings, 
should indicate their wishes to the Assistant Secretary. 





Tne Ordinary Meetings of the Scciety, during the Session 1896-97, 
will be held at 5.80 p.m., in The New Lecture Theatre of the 
Royal United Service Institution, Whitehall, S.W. 





Fe.Lows are entitled to a copy of the Catalogue of the Library 
and of the Index to the Catalogue. They may be had on personal. 
application at the office, or will be forwarded upon the payment of | 
carriage (1s. per parcel post). Fellows residing abroad or in the 
colonies are requested to send the necessary amount to cover 
postage, according to postal circumstances. (Weight, 3lb. 1402. 
and 2 lb. 10 oz. respectively. ) 


Tur Library and the Reading Room are open daily for the use of 
Fellows from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., excepting on Saturdays, when they - 
are closed at 2 P.M. ee Ts : 


fELLows borrowing books from the Library are requested to be 
good enough to return them with as little delay as possible, but 
without fail at the expiration of a month, and without waiting for 
them to be recalled. 





Frettows changing their Addresses are requested to notify the 
same to the Assistant Secretary, so that delay or error in forwardin g 
communications, or the Journal, may be avoided. 
By ORDER OF THE EXECUTIVE CoMmMITTEE. 
Wg antes 
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The dates of the Ordinary Meetings of the Society, at which Papers are read and 
discussed, are marked in the Calendar above by Black Figures. 
The Chair will be taken at 5°30 p.m., precisely. 
| 
These Meetings are held in The New Lecture Theatre of the Royall : 
United Service Institution, Whitehall, S.W. 


THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


WILL BE HELD ON TUESDAY, THE 22ND JUNE, 1897, AT 5 P.M. 
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ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 
Programme of the Session 1896-97. 


THE 


ORDINARY MEETINGS 


WILL BE HELD ON THE 


Tuirp TuErspAy IN THE Montus or NoveMBER TO Marcu AND THE 
Fourts Turespay 1n THE Montus or Aprit, May anp JUNE, 


In the NEW LECTURE THEATRE of the 


ROYAL UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION, 
WHITEHALL, S.W., at 5.80 p.m. 





Tuesday, Nov. 17 Tuesday, March 16 
De Decavelo Y Aprik 27 
i Jans 19 S May 25 

3 Feb. 16 bi June 22 


The following Papers have been read (Dec., 1896) :—- 


*“Qn some Developments of Statistical Research and Methods 
during recent Years.” The Inaugural Address of the Presi- 
dent, John Biddulph Martin, M.A. (Read 17th November.) 

‘‘ The Interpretation of Criminal Statistics.” By the Rev. W. D. 
Morrison, (Read 15th December.) 


The following Papers have been offered; and from 
these and from others that may yet be offered, a selec- 
tion will be made by the Council :-— | 


¢ A oriculture in Essex during the past forty years: as exemplified 
by the records of one farm, with special reference to the 
prices of corn and the conditions of labour.” By FREDERICK 
C, DANVERS. 

‘¢ Women’s Labour, with especial reference to the working of 
the recent extension of the Factory Acts.” By Mrs. 
Miviicent G. Fawcert. 

“ Railway Traffic Statistics.” By GrorGe 8. Gibs. 

“The progress of the Friendly Society of Ironfounders,” By 
WittraMm H. Hey. 

* Hnglish Vaccination Statistics, with special reference to the 
Final Report of the Royal Commission on Vaccination and 
to the Gloucester Epidemic of Small-Pox.” By Noex A. 
HUMPHREYS. : 

‘¢The Movements for the Inclosure and Preservation of Open 
Lands.” By Sir Ropert Hunter, M.A. 

‘‘Pauperism in Scotland.” By Cuarzes 8. Locu, B.A. 

~ Qn Local Death-rates in England and Wales in the years 
1881-90.” By Tuomas A, WELTON. 
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ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 


AN OUTLINE OF ITS OBJECTS. 


Tue Royal Statistical Society was founded, in pursuance of a 
recommendation of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, on the 15th of March, 1834; its objects being, the careful 
collection, arrangement, discussion and publication, of facts bearing 
cn and illustrating the complex relations of modern society in its 
social, economical, and political aspects,—especially facts which can 
be stated numerically and arranged in tables ;—and also, to form a 
Statistical Library as rapidly as its funds would permit. 

The Society from its inception has steadily progressed. It now 
possesses a valuable Library of about 30,000 volumes, and a 
Reading Room. Monthly meetings are held from November 
to June, which are well attended, and cultivate among its 
Fellows an active spirit of investigation; the Papers read before the 
Society are, with an abstract of the discussions thereon, published 
in its Journal, which now consists of fifty-nine annual volumes, and 
forms of itself a valuable library of reference. 


The Society has originated and statistically conducted many 
special inquiries on subjects of economic or social interest, of which 
the results have been published in the Journal, or issued separately. 

To enable the Society to extend its sphere of useful activity, and 
accomplish in a yet greater degree the various ends indicated, an 
increase in its numbers and revenue is desirable. With the desired 
increase in the number of Fellows, the Society will be enabled te 
publish standard works on Economic Science and Statistics, 
especially such as are out of print or scarce, and also greatly extend 
its collection of Foreign works. Such a well-arranged Library for 
reference, as would result, does not at present exist in England, and 
is obviously a great desideratum. 

The Society is cosmopolitan, and consists of Fellows and 
Honorary Fellows, forming together a body, at the present time, 
of about one thousand Members. ; 

The Annual Subscription to the Society is Zwo Guineas, and 
at present there is no entrance fee. Fellows may, on joining the 
Society, or afterwards, compound for all future Annual Subscriptions 
by a payment of Twenty Guineas. } 

The Fellows of the Society receive gratuitously a copy of each 
part of the Journal as published Quarterly, and have the privilege 
of purchasing back numbers at a reduced rate. The Library 
(reference and circulating), and the Reading Room, are open daily, 
for the convenience of Members. 

Nomination Forms and any further information will be fur- 
nished, on application to the Assistant Secretary, 9, Adelphi Terrace, 
Strand, W.C., London. 
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ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 


LIST OF THE SOCIETY’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Note.-—Sets—or Copies of any number—of the Journal, or of 
the other Publications of the Society (if not out of print), can be 
obtained of the publisher, E. Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, 
Charing Cross, London, 8.W., or through any bookseller. 


Price. 


Proceedings— | ~~ 
BUC OD tevOl ay Ommatoo4~o7- 2) ee \ (Out of prini) 
Transactions— 
Noho) partelemi4ommpeetatoO: 1837 —:....c0. } 9 
Journal (published quarterly )— 
Vols. 1—59. 8vo. 1888-96 ...... sored take } Oe ACen 


General Analytical [Index to Vols. 1—0 of the ) 
Journal (1838-87). In 4 parts. 8vo— 


(i) For the First Fifteen Volumes (1838-52) 3s, Gd. each part 


(ii) For the Ten Volumes (1853-62)... 
(i) For the Ten Volumes (1868-72)... | 
(iv) For the Fifteen Volumes (1878-87) ........ g 
Subject-Index to the Journal. Vols. xxviii— Pars 
Frith TOG pS9dm Nar ren rect cs beet SP: eee 
First Report of a Committee on Beneficent In- 
stitutions. I. The Medical Charities of the 2s. 6d. 
Metropolisem6S ppeeove.giS) Reise ik... 
Catalogue of the Library — is 
by 142 pps boro TObO NS : ne OLaPHnt) 
Statistics of the Farm School System of the 
Continent (reprinted from the Journal, with a 1s 
Preface and Notes). 63 pp. 8vo. 1878........ 
Catalogue of the Library— 1 10s 
iv+573 pp. Cloth, super royal 8vo. 1884 f * 
Index to the Catalogue of 1884— 10s 
i+ 372 pp. Cloth, super royal 8vo. 18ge f 5 
Jubilee Volume— 10s. 6d 
xv + 3/2 pp. Cloth, 8vo. 1888........; ine } OG 
List of Fellows, Rules and Bye-Laws, Regu- 
lations of the Library, and Outline of the Issued 
Objects of the Society, &c. eratuitously 


Corrected annually to 31st December. 8vo. ) 


Price of back Numbers of the Journal, §c., to Fellows only. 

Fellows only, can obtain sets—or single copies of any number—of 
the Journal, or copies of the other Publications, at the Society’s | 
Rooms, 9, Adelphi Terrace, Strand, W.C, 

By different resolutions of the Council, the prices charged to — 
Members are as follows :—(a.) back numbers of the Journal of the 
Society, three-fifths of the publishing price; (b.) each part of the. 
General Index to the Journal, 2s. 6d.; (c.) the Jubilee Volume, 5s. ; 
(d.). the Subject Index, 1s. 


Notr.—One or two numbers of the Journal are now out of print. 
* Before 1870 the price varied. 
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CONTENTS OF VOL. LIX 


OF THE 


Royal Statistical Society’s Journal 


For THE YEAR 1896. 





Part I—March, 1896. PAGE 
A National System of Notification and Registr ation of Sickness. By 
AkTHUR NewsHorme, M.D., Lonp., M.R.C.P., Medical Officer 


of Health of Brighton Say PEN coisas as. sasevleaeasnnssnstvenet gna Samrat gras eeemeR 1— 28 
Discussion on Dr, Newsholme’a Paper y o.-;s.se:s-cesriacressoctssvncteor-ntpyocee 29— 37 
Parliamentary Representation in England illustrated by the Elections 
of 1892 and 1895. —ByiJ a ainEs,. U.S.) co ee 38—118 
Discussion on “Mr. Baives’a Ea per ctec-.-.+..clne-t-csecotecsesiece ream eEee ee 119—124 


Mental and Physical Conditions among Fifty Thousand Children seen 
1892-94, and the Methods of Studying Recorded Observations, 
with Special Reference tu the Determination of the Causes of 
Mental Dulness and other Defects. By Francis WARNER, M.D., 


RAG. Po B66 oe aa ce ee oe nc vccagvnve gvasoot ans Gee neet ee nero eae eee 125—162 
Discussion on Ma SW ATNOt SE BD OL). cocc0-0cssenevsescesoeessaaseacarsnennstereetarret 163—168 
Miscellanea: :..y.0, 2s hii ei hte en WT. E Melneetee 169—231 
Periodical. Retiirng gi tetera etree ashes DR ee 232—254 


Part II—June, 1896. 
Reformatory and Industrial Schools. (Howard Medal Prize Essay.) 
By JOUNSWiATSON MSA. cBiieicicG eaeccicessthedesdectoeedtioc see ee ae 255—312 
Discussion on Mr. Watson’s DAPeP crs secn sin eoncnsennss cneresnsacetesseseeetsesnascsene 313—317 
Notes on the History of Pauperism in Tngland and Wales from 1850, 
treated by the Method of Frequency-Curves; with an Intr oduc- 
tion on the Method. By G. Uony Yuts, Assistant Professor of 


Applied Mathematics, University College, Londotwiis i beSe eect 318—349 
Discussion ‘on ‘Mr: WW ules Paper G2egcec.t Sods Foe ees ae ee 350—357 
Statistics of Unprogressive Communities. By Prof. F.Y. EpGzwortH 858—386 
Miscelleineagiit.ciosced. Peatcecracecs tose ce ene tam en eee nee tae ce acne te ees 387—442 


Part Il1I—September, 1896. 

Report of the Council for the Financial Year ended 31st December, 
1895, and for the Sessional Year ending 26th June, 1896, 
presented at the Sixty-Second Annual General Meeting of the 
Royal Statistical Society, held at the Society’s Rooms, 9, Adelphi 


Terrace, Strand, London, on the 26th of June, 1896... eee 443—454 
Proceedings of the Sixty-Second Annual General Meeting ................ 455—458 
Agricultural Credit Banks. By R. A. YERBURGH, M.P. oe 459—478 
Discussion on Mr. Verburgh’s Paper «isabi.4ssatsrisessenescseotvancasetnes.ceteee 478—48 4 
Railway Rates and Terminal Charges. By R. Pricz-WILLIAMS, 
WAN STON, 5.5 ctdgesccrney eben tak deck sto seycotnestoetsuasoe chp tectaaceaperan tas ines 485—516 
Discussion on Mr. Price- Williams’ Paper and his Reply... 517—528 
Miscellanea. Jvescosssaad qoccanist aaencneesy tet oe 3 Sie Stsataactn ante Snr etre: Be ntaapee casts 529—578 


Part IV_—December, 1896. 

On some Developments of Statistical Research and Methods during 

Recent Years. The Inaugural Address of Joun BipovuLPH 

Martin, M.A., President of the Royal Statistical Society. 

Session 1896-97. Delivered 17th November, 1896 ...........ccceccceeees 579—628 

Proceedings on the 17th November, 1896 ..........c:scsesccscsseesessccesscceoenes 629, 6380 

Address to the Economic Science and Statistics Section of the British 

Association, held at Liverpool, 1896. By the Right Hon. 

LEONARD CourTNEY, M.A., M.P., President of the Section ........ 631—643 
Some Observations on the Distribution and Incidence of Rates and 

Taxes; with Special Reference to the Transfer of Charges from 

the Former to the Latter.- By G. H. BLUNDEN ...0....sccccscescseseecors 64.4—656 
Miscellanea .52.-s-ga; eeosenetessncces tensa hase eaten nee respecte 657—703 
Annual Index to vol. lix (1896). 
Appendix: List of Members, Bye-Laws, &c. 
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ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


Founded 15th March, 1834, Incorporated 31st January, 1887. 


LIST OF THE FORMER 


Aatrow wnd Uresidents 


OF THE SOCIETY. 





Patron, 
Period. 
Ilis Royan Hicuness THe Prince Consort, K.G.,..... 1840-61 
Presidents, 
The Most Noble the Marquis of Lansdowne, F.R.S . 1834-8 
Si: Charles Lemon, Bart., M.P., LL.D., F.R. Sis ky eee 1836-38 
The Right Hon. the Earl ’Pitzwilliam, ERG ant re 1838-40 
The Right Hon. the Viscount Sandon, 1 a ate Ne a . 1840-42 
(afterwards Earl of Harrowby.) 
The Most Noble the Marquis of Lansdowne, K.G., F.R.S.. 1842-43 
The Right Hon. the Viscount Ashley, M.P. .........56. 1843-45 
(afterwards Earl of Shaftesbury. ) 
The Right Hon the Lords Monteacle 003 2. setae ee 1845-47 
The Right Hon. the Earl Fitzwilliam, F.R.S............. 1847-49 
Vhestioht Honsthe Hart of Harrowby. . Ws eee eis ols coe 1849-51 
The Right Hon. the Lord Overstone ............000008 1851-53 
The Right Hon. the Earl Fitzwilliam, K.G., F.R.S. ».» 1853-55 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Har rowby, K. en Dit)... 18p5259 
Dies onion, tie tord soamley, NEP es. iils eee knees 1857-59 
(afterwards Earl of Derby.) 
The Right Hon. the Lord John Russell, M.P., F.R.S. .... 1859-61 
(afterwards Earl Russell.) 
The Right Hon. Sir J. 8. Pakington, Bart., M.P., G.C.B. .. 1861-63 
(afterwards Lord Hampton.) 
Wolonelyy: Hoy kes, MEL PesCelrr ys sles eae soc ss ote ass 1863-65 
The Right Hon. the Lord Houghton, D.C.L., F.RS... 2... 1865-67 
The Right-Hon. W.. EK. Gladstone,.M.P.,-D.C.L...0...5... 1867-69 
W. Newmarch, F.R.S., Corr. Mem. Inst. of France ...... 1869-71 
Wiltamelarreve Ds © .B. D.C. L,. FIRS lr i Pence eek es LSI 73 
Pea ena Vee cette Luna's oe ete c's ¢ o adiole mereateretd » 1873-75 
James Heywood, M. Au by ety od WAG i Sola eR ahah we Ubicaeaca tate 1875-77 
The Right Hon. George Shaw Lefevre) MP... co Ae 1877-79 
MMe ee iansO ye Nal ecseonles sete cc iere 2 dete ore sietite) oa 1879-80 
(now the Right Hon. Lord Brassey, K.C.B. ie 
The Right Hon. Sir James Caird, K.C.B., F.R.S. ........ 1880-82 
Simhobert Give, KOC. by Gil) ERS. < seater ae oe 1882-84 
Sir Rawson W. Rawson, K.C.M. ioe ON oy eerie ia sah oo 1884-86 
The Right Hon. George J. Goschen, MLPA eR Se: . 1886-88 
T. Graham Balfour, M.D., F.R.S. 2.4... bayer ihr b as ate are 1888-90 
Frederic J. Mouat, M.D., oy De eC eeeetts Sate ee, oe 1890-92 
hates Bootie mean th hate one sae Roa gee Te ines 1892-94 
The Right Hon. the Lord Farr SRR RMER OS eis oe 1894-96 
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LIST OF FELLOWS 


Those marked thus * have compounded for their Annual Subscriptions. 


The names of Members of Council are printed in SMALL CAPITALS. 


Year of 
Election. 


1888 | Ackland, Thoinas G., FLA , 
se Avalon,” Mor land-r oad, Addiscombe. 
1888 | Acland, The Right Hon. Ar free Herbert Dyke, M.A., M.P., 
28, Cheyne-walk, Chelsea, S.W. 
1869 | Acland, The Rt. Hon. Sir Thomas Dyke, Bart., F.R.G.S 
Killerton, Exeter. 
1892 | Acwo:th, Wil Wes M., M.A., 
47, St. George’s- “syuare, S.-W. 
1879 | Adam, Robert, 
2, Gillsland- road, Edinburgh. 
1894, Adams, Charles Edward, B.Se., A.LA., 
Canterbury College, School of Agr iculture, Lincoln, N.Z. 
1891 | Addington, Right Hon. Lord, 
24, Princes-gate, SW. 
1890 | Adler, Marcus Nathan, M.A., F.L.A.,, 
| aa Bartholomew-lane, E. C; nd 22, Craven-hill, W. 
1884 | Agius, Edward Tancred, 
_ §2, Belsize-park-gardens, N.W. 
1886 | Ailesbury, The Most Hon. The Marquess of, 
36, Eaton-~place, S.W. 
1876 OD William John, 
2, Princes-streeét, E. C. 
1879 | Akers-Douglas, The Right Hon. Aretas, M.P ,.J.P.; 
Chilston Park, Maidstone, Kent. 
1876 | Aldwinckle, Thomas Williams, 
1, Vietoria-street, S. We’, 
1896 | Allan, Francis John, M.D, 
_ 5, Tavistock-street, Strand, W.C. 
1887 ; Allard, Alphonse, 
52, Avenue Louse, Brussels, Belgium. 
1889 | Allen, Frank, J.P., 
"Guildfor d- terrace, off Hill-st., Thorndon, Wellington, N.Z. 
1896 | Allen, George Berney, 
"Cawnpor “HY W.P., India, 


= 





Year of 


Election. 


1876 
1893 
1889 
1886 
1890 
1871 
1890 
1884 
1895 
1872 
1892 
1888 
1883 
1891 
1888 
1893 
1871 
1892 
1893 


1872 
1890 


LIST OF FELLOWS. Ll 


Allen, John T. R., 
41, Norfolk-square, Brighton. 
Anderson, Herbert William, 
Halling, Kent. 
Anderson, John Andrew (Alderman), 
Faversham, Kent. 
Audras, Henry Walsingham, F.1.A., 
25, Pall Mall, S.W. 


*Andrews, Henry, 


18, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 
Angus, R. B., 

Montreal, Canada. 
Ann, Alfred E., F.R.G.S., 

The Oaks, Snaresbrook, Essex. 
Anning, Edward James, 

78, Cheapside, E.C. 
Arbuthnot, Gerald Archibald, 

52, Haton-place, S.W.; and 4, Whitehall-place, S. W.. 
*Archibald, William Frederick A., M.A., 

4, Brick-court, Temple, E.C. 
Argyle, Jesse, 

74, Lordship-road, Stoke Newington, N. 
Asch, William, 

4, Albert Mansions, 118, Victoria-street, S. W. 
Aschenheim, Gustav, 

27, Mincing-lane, H.C. 
Ashman, Rev. Joseph Williams, M.A., M.D., 

National Club,1, Whitehall-gardens, S.W. 
Atkinson, Charles, 

Benhilton, St. Saviour’s-read, Croydon. 
Atkinson, Frederick J. 

29, Chowringhee, Calcutta, India. 
Atkinson, George W., 

1, Regent-street, Barnsley. 
Atkinson, Robert Hope, 

Equitable Life Ass. Soc. of United States, Sydney, N.S.W. 
Aves, Ernest, M.A., 

Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial-street, L. 


* Babbage, Major-General Henry Prevost, 
Mayfield Lansdown, Cheltenham. 
Back, Frederick, 
Government Railway Office, Hobart, Tasmania. 
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Year of 


Election. 


872 
1892 
1879 
1855 
1890 
1881 
1887 


ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY: 


* Backhouse, Edmund, 


Trebak, Falinouth. 
Bacon, George Washington, F.R.G:S., 
127, Strand, W.C. 
Baden- Powell, Sir George, K.C. M. G., M.P., 
114, Eaton- -square, S.W. 
Baltey, ARTHUR Hurcurson, F.I.A., 
26, Mount Ephraim-road, Streatham, S.W. 
Bain, William Whyte, 
63, Athol-road, Manningham, Bradford, Yorks, 
Baines, JERVOISE A., C.S.1. (Hon. Secretary). . 
23, Kensington Park-gardeus, W.; and India Office, S.W. 
Baldwin, Alfred, M.P., J.P., 
Wilden House, near Stourport. 
Balfour, The Right Hon. Arthur J., P.C., M.P., LL.D., F.RS., 
10, Downing-street, S.W. 
Balfour, The Right Hon. Gerald Wil liam, M. peas 
2A, Addison- road, Kensington, W. 
*Barfoot-Saunt, William Henry, 
Market Harborough, Leicestershire. 
Barlow, William Henrv, F.R.S., C.E., 
High Combe, Old Charlton, Kent. 
Barnes, Joseph Howard, F.1.A., 
70, Lombard-street, E.C. 
Barr, Andrew Wallace, 
30, Moorgate-street, H.C. 
Barratt, Thomas J., 
75, New Oxford-str eet, W. 
*Barrett, Thomas Squire, F.Z.S., M.A.L, F.R. Hist. Soe., 
Wistaria House, Berkhamsted. 
Barry, Francis Tress, M.P., 
St. Leonard’s-hill, Windsor. 
*Bartlett, Frederick W., 
82, Camberwell Grove, S.E. 
Bastable, Professor C. F., M.A., LL.D., 
6, Trevelyan- -terrace, “Br ighton- road, Hathgat, Co, Dublin. 
Bate, George, 
258, Waterloo-road, Burslem, Staff. 
BATEMAN, ALFRED Epmunp, O.M.G. ( Vice-President), 
Board of Trade, Whitehall-gardens, S.W, 
Batten, John W., 
3, Harcourt Buildings, Temple, E.C. 
Bayfield, Arthur, 
95, Colmore-row, Birmingham. 
*Baynes, ‘Alfred Henry, F.R.G.S., 
19, Furnival-street, Holborn, E.C. 
*Baynes, ‘Willham Wilberforce, iieaAg 
Pickhurst Wood, Bromley, Kent. 
*Beardsall, Francis E. M., 
. 68, Brown-street, Manchester. 


Year of 
Election 


1875 
1882 
1884 
1889 
1882 
1886 
1890 
1892 
1884, 
1888 
1895 
1884 
1884 
1890 
1891 
1875 
1869 
1879 
1891 
1886 
1888 
1883 
1892 
1881 


1883 


LIST OF FELLOWS. - is 


*Beaufort, William Morris, F.R.A.S., F.R.GS., 
18, Piccadilly, W. 
*Beazeley, Michael Wornum, M.A., 
194, Clapham-road, S.W. 
Bedford, James, 
Woodhouse Cliff, Leeds. 
Beecroft, Wiliam Henry, 


*Berton, Ienry Ramis (Ga, Austin Friars, E.C.), 
9, Maresfield-gardens, Hampstead NAW. 
Bege, Ferdinand Faithfull, M.P., 
Bartholomew House, E.C. 
Bell, Frederick, F.LA., 
9, King-street, Cheapside, E.C. 
Bell, Frederick William, 
P.O. Box 916, Johannesburg, S. Africa. 
Bell, James T., 
Northcote, Dowanhill, vid Glasgow. 
*Benson, Godfrey R., 
Norfolk House, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
Bentinck, Lord Henry, M.P., 
18, Grosvenor-place, S.W. 
*Bentley, Richard, F.R.G.S., 
Upton, Slough, Bucks 
Berg, Wilhelm, 
37, Mincing-lane, E.C. 
Berry, Arthur, M.A., 
Kings College, Cambridge. 
Berry, Oscar, F.C.A., 
Monument-yard, E.C. 
Bevan, Thomas, 
Stone Park, near Dartford, Kent. 
*Beverley, The Hon. Mr. Justice Henry, 
42, Chowringhee, Calcutta. 
*Bickford-Smith, William, J.P., D.L., 
Trevarno, Helston, Cornwall. 
Biddle, Daniel, M.R.C.S., L.S.A., 
Charlton Lodge, Kingston-on-Thames. 
Biggs, Thomas Hesketh, 
The Treasury, Calcutta, India. 
Billinghurst, Henry F., 
41, Lothbury, B.C. 
Binney, William, 
34, Great St. Helens, E.C.; Hillfield, Hampstead, N.WW’. 
*Birkmyre, William, 
Reform Club Chambers, Pall Mall, 8S. W. 
Bishop, George, 
113, Powis-street, Woolwich. 
Blades, R. H., 
23, Abchurch-lane, E.C., 
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Year of 


Election. 


1884 
1881 
1887 
1890 
1880 
1885 
1887 
1894 
18&5 
1885 
1879 


ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY : 


Boileau, John Peter H., M.D., &c.( Brigade-Surgeon Lieut.~ Col.) 
Trowbridge, Wilts. 
Bolitho, Thomas Robins, 
Tr engwainton, Hea Moor, R.S.O., Cornwall. 
Bolling, Francis, 
2, Laurence Pountney-hill, E.C. 
Bolton, Edward, 
Clifton House, Beverley-road, Hull. 
Bolton, Joseph Cheney, 
Carbrook, Larbert, Stirlingshire. 
*Bonar, James, M. A., LL 
Civil Service Commission, Westmmster, S.W. 
Bond, Edward, M.P., 
Elm Bank, Hampstead, N.W. 
Bonnett, Alfred, 
31,. Clifton- -road, Peckham, S.E., aan 10, City-road, FE. 0. 
Boots, CHarues (Honorary Vice. Presidenty, 
2, Talbot-court, Gracechu ch-street, H.0. 
Bordman, Emanuel Linden, 
Victoria House, Trinity-street, Southmarie S.E. 
Bordman, Thomas Joseph Clarence Linden, LL. D., 
Victoria House, Trinity-street, Southwark, SE. 
Bottomley, George, 
Arbourfield House, Derby. 
Bourne, Stephen, 
5, Lansdowne-road, Lee, S.E. 
Bovell, The Hon. Hinry Alleyre, LL.B., 
Chelston, Barbados, West Indies. 
Bowen, Daniel Maclaren, jutr., 
Humane Society, Port Elizabeth, Ss Africa, 
Bowen, Horace George, 
Bank of England, F.C. 
Bowley, Arthur Lyon, M.A., 
St. John’s School, Leatherhead. 
Bowley, Edwin, F.1.A., 
78, South Hill Park, Hampstead. 
Boye, Str Courtenay, K.C.B., 
Board of Trade, Whitehall-gardens, S.W. 
Brabrook, Edward Willi am F.S.A., 
28, ‘Abingdon- -street, S.W. 
Braby, Frederick, F.C.S8., F. G. oe 
Bushey Lodge, Te eddington. 
Braby, James, J.P., 
| Maybanks, Rudgwick, Sussex. 
Bramwell, Sir Frederick J., Bart., D.C.L., F.R.S 
; Gr eat George-str cety Wesimunsten. S.W. 
Brassey, Toe Rieut Hoy. LORD, K.C.B. 
(Honor ary Vice-President); 
4, Great George-street, NS. iS ; ons 24, Park-lane, W. 


Year of | 
Kiection.' 


*Braye, The Right Hon. Lord, 


1864 
1883 
1883 
1874 
1895 
1878 
1893 
18¢0 
1875 
1886 
1865 
1880 
1878 
1884. 
1895 
1880 
1872 
1886 
1893 
1891 
1892 


 ] 


LIST OF FELLOWS; - ‘15 


Stanford Hall, Rugby. 
Broad, Harrington Evans, 

t Walbrook, E.C. 
Brooke, C. B., 

16, Leadenhall-street, H.C. 
Broom, Andrew, A.C.A, 

_ “The Chestnuts,’ Staines, Middlesex. 

Broomhall, George James Short, 

84, Huskisson-street, Liverpool. 
Brown, Alexander Hargreaves, M.P., 

12, Grosvenor-gardens, S.W. 
Brown, James William Bray, F.S.A.A, 

Cor, ~poration-st., Birmingham; & Mosele y. Worcestershire. 
Browne, Hdward WalGem, 

338, Poultry, .C. 
Browne, Thomas Gillespie C., F.1.A., 

11, Lombard-street, E. C. 

*Brunner, Sir John Tomlinson, Bart. ley 

Druids Cross, Wavertree, Liverpool. 

Bunce, John Thackray, 





Longworth, Priory-road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 
*Burdett, Henry Charles, 
The Lodge, Porchester-square, W. 
*Burdett-Coutts, The Right Hon. the Baroness, 
ie Stratton-street, Ws; and Holly Lodge, ‘Highgate, Be 
Burdett- Coutts, William, M. Rs 
i Stratton- street, Piccadilly, W. 
Burrup, John Arthur Evans, 
Statistical Department, Custom House, Calcutta. 
Burt, Frederick, F.R.G.S., 
Uplands, Stoke Poges, near Slough, Bucks. 
*Rurton, The Right Hon. Lord, (Chesterfield House, May fair, 
W.); Rangemore, Burton-on-Trent. 
Bush, Baron William de, I'.C.S., 
3, Palace-gate, W. 
*Bushill, Thomas William, 
Brantwood, Coventry. 
Butler, Arthur J., 
Dale Close, Mansfield, Notts. 
Byw oi th, Charles Joseph, J.P., F.S A.A. (Town Clerk.) 
‘own ee Cape Town, "South Africa. 
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Year of 


Election. 


1893 
1877 
1879 
1889 
1891 
1881 
1872 
1885 
1893 
1888 
1893 
1888 
1890 
1883 
1878 
1885 
1881 
1869 
1884 
1880 
1886 
1886 
1892 
1851 
1853 


ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY: 


Campbell, Charles William, - 
H.B.M. Consulate General, Shangha?, China. 
Campbell, George Lamb, 
Market-street, Wigan. - ~ 
Campbell-Colquhoun, Rev. John Erskine, 
Chartwell, Westerham, Kent. 
Cannan, Hdwin, M.A., 
24, St. Giles’, Oxford. 
Cannon, Henry W. (Chase National Bank), 
15, Nassau-street, New York, U.S.A. 
Carden, Lionel Edward Gresley, 
HTM. Consul, Mexico. 
*Carillon, J. Wilson, F.S.A., F.R.GS., 
6 The Chimes, Richmond, Surrey. 
Carmichael, Sir Thomas D. Gibson, Bart., M.P., 
Castlecraig, Dolphinton, N.B. 
*Carpenter, Henry Saunders, 
Beckington House, Weighton-road, Anerley, S. kh. 
Carr, Ebenezer, 
24, Coleman-street, Bank, H.C. 
Carr, William Robert Taylor, 
Monument House, Monument-square, E.C., 
Carruthers- Wain, William J., 
Finsbury Circus Buildings, 18, Eldon-street, E.C. 
*Carter, Eric Mackay, A.1.A., F.C.A.,, 
33, Waterloo-street, Birmingham. 
*Carter, Joseph Robert, 
67, Cromwell-avenue, Highgate, N. 
*Casley, Reginald Kennedy, M.D., 
Ipswich. 
Casson, William A., 
Local Government Board, S. W. 
Causton, Richard Knight, M.P., 
12, Devonshire-place, Portland-place, W. 
Cuapwick, Joun OLDFIELD (Vice-President), 
95, Finsbury-pavement, E.C. 
*Chaillev-Bert, Joseph, 
12, Avenue Carnot, Paris. 
*Chamberlain, The Right Honourable Joseph, M.P.. F.R.S. 
40, Prince’s-gardens, S.W. 
Chamberlain, Richard, 
39, Cadogan-square, S.W. 
Chapman, Samuel, F.I.Inst., c/o Inter-Oceanie Railway, 
Apartado 105, Mexico City (vid New York), 
*Chatham, James, F.I.A., F.F.A., 
Inverleith Park House, Edinburgh. 
*Cheshire, Edward, 
3, Vanbrugh Park, Blackheath, S.E. 
Chisholm, David, F.I.A., F.S.A., 
9, Lillbank-terrace, Edinburgh. 


Ye ar of 
Election. 


18386 
1849 
1886 
1895 
1888 
1871 
1882 
1877 
1890 
1869 
1853 
1888 
1889 
1873 
1894 
188 4 
1887 
1888 
1859 
1892 
1887 
1895 
1882 
1867 
1878 


*Chisholm, George Goudie, M.A., B.Sc, I".R.G.S 


LIST OF FELLOWS. es 


26, Dornton-road, Balham, S.W. 
Clark, Gordon Wyatt, 

Nower Lodge, Dorking, Surrey. | 
Clark, Henry James (Government Statist of Trinidad), 

Port of Spain, Trinidad. 
Clarke, Bernard, 


Clarke, C. Goddard, J.P., 
Ingleside, Elm Grove, Peckham, S.E, 
Clarke, Ebenezer, 
Fenrleigh, Grove-road, Walthams/ow, 
*Clarke, Ernest, M.A, F.L.S., F.S.A,, 
18a, Hanover-square, IV. 
“Clarke, Henry, L.R.C P., 
H.M. Prison, Wakefield, Yorks. 
Clarke, Henry, 
Cannon Hall, Hampstead, N.VW. 
Cleghorn, John, 
3, Spring-gardens, S.W. 
Clirehugh, William Palin, F.I.A., 
66, Cornhill, B.C. 
Clough, Walter Owen, M.P., 
89, Gresham-sireet, E.U; and The Ridgway, Enfield. — 
Coate, James, 
Lea Coombe House, Axminster. 
Cockle, Captain George, F.R.G.S., 
9, Belton-gardens, South Kensingten, S.W. 
Cockram, George Edward, 
15, Addison-road, W.; and Cowleymoor, T’verton, Deven, 
Cockshott, John James, 
24, Queen’s-road, Southport. 
Cohen, Nathaniel Louis, (Hnglefield Green, Sta‘nes) ; 
3, Devonshire-place, Purtland-) lice, W. 
Coleman, Harry, 
34, Golden-square, W 
Coles, John, F.1.A.. 
39, Throgmorton-street, EC. 
*Coliet, Miss Clara Elizabeth, M.A.., 
36, Berkeley-road, Crouch End, N. 
Collet, Sir Mark Wilks, Bart., 
2, Sussex--quare, W ; and St. Clere, Sevenoaks, Kent. 
Collins, Howard James, 
The General Hospital, Birmingham. 
*Collum, Rev. Hugh Robert, M.R.LA., F.R.C.L, 
Leigh, near Punbridge, Kent. 
Colman, Jeremiah James, 
Carrow flouse, Norvich. 
Colomb, Captain Sir John C. R., K.C.M.G., M.P., 
Droumquinna, Kenm re, Kerry; § 75, ' elgrave-rd., SIT. 
B 
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Year of 
Election. 


1889 
1896 
1891 
1874 
1883 
1873 
1889 
1895 
1880 
1862 
1896 
1888 
1874 


1890 
USO. 
1894: 
1878 
1892 
1886 
1890 
1883 
1879 
1873 





ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY : 


Compton, The Right Hon. Eorl, M.P., 
51, Lennox-gardens, S.W. 
Coombes, William Henry, 
40, Mercers-road, Tufnell-park, N. 
Cooper, Joseph, 
60, Park-street, Farnworth, near Bolton. 
Corbett, John, 
20, Hertford-street, Mayfair, W. 
Corgialegno, M., 
George-yard, Lombard-street, H.C. 
Cork, Nathaniel, F.R.G.S., 
18, Birchin-lane, H.C. 
Corrwallis, Fiennes Stanley Wykeham, 
Linton-park, Maidstone, Kent. 
Costello, James Edward, 
3, Throgmorton-avenue, EC. 
Cotterell-Tupp, Alfred, 
17, Devonshire-terrace, Hyde Park, W. 
Courtney, The Right Hon. Leonard Henry, M.A., M.P.. 
15, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, S.W. 
Cox, Harold, 
6, Raymond-buildings, Gray's Inn, W.C. 
Crages, John George, C.A., 
Stone House, St. John’s, SE. 
Cratcin, Mason Patrick GrorGEe (Hon Secretary and Hon. 
Foreign Secretary), 
6, Lyndhurst-rd., Hampstead ; 5 4, Whitehall-place, S.W. 
Crawford, Richard I’redcrick, 
4, Whitehall-place, S.W. 


*Crawley, Charles Edward (Controller General), 


Hyderabad, Deccan, India. 
Crease, Major-General John Frederick, C.B., 
United Service Club, Pall-mall, S.W. 
Crewdson, Ernest, 
Plait Abbey, Rusholme, Manchester. 
Cripps, Charles Alfred, Q.C., M.P., 
32, Elm Park-gardens, S.W. . 
Crispin, Edward, 
33, St. George’s-avenue, N. 
Croal, David Octavius, 
15, York-buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 
Cunningham, Rev. William, M.A., D.D., 
2, St. Paul’s-road, Cambridge, 
Curtis, Robert Leabon, F.S.L., J.P., 
120, London Wall, E.C. 
Czarnikow, Cesar, 


LEffingham-hill, Dorking, Surrey. 


Year of | 
Election | 


1886 
18838 
1880 
1873 
1892 
1893 
1869 
1396 
1874: 
1893 
1888 
1880 
1885 
1879 
1883 
1877 
i891 
1873 
1887 
1889 

1852 


LIST OF FELLOWS. 1!) 


Dale, Sir David, Bart., 
West Lodge, Dar lington. 
Dangerfield, Athelstan, A.C.A., 
Lz Basinghall-str ect, EC. 
Danvers, Frepertcx Onannns 
Inada Office, Westminster, S.W 
Danvers, Sir Juland, K.C.S.I., 
103, Lexham-gar dens, Kensington, W. 
Dash, William Lawson, J. P., 
301, Pitt-street, Sydney, N.S.W. 
Davidson, Captain ign i 
31, Gr enfell-street, Adelaide, S. Australia, 
Davies, James Mair, : 
168, St. Vincent-street, Glasgow. 
Davies, Theodore Llewelyn, 
The Treasw ‘y, Whitehall, S.W. 
Davies, William Henry, 
51, Tregunter-road, West Brompton, S.1V. 
Davis, Harrison, 
75, Cheapside, B.C. 
Dawson, G. J. Crosbie, M. Inst. C.E., I°.G-.S. 
North Staffor dshire Railway, Stoke-upon- Ticnt. 
Debenham, Frank, 
M bd ob vtzjokn’ s- avenue, Hampstead, N.AV. 
De Brod. Emile Conrad De Bichin, 
41, Belsize Avenue, N.W. 
*De Ferrieres, The Baron Du Bois, J.P., 
Bay’s-hill House, Cheltenham. 
*De Keyser, Sir Polydore (Alderman), 
4, Cornwall Mansions, Cornwall-gardens, &.W- 
Deloitte, William Welch, 
4, Lothbury, H.C. 
Denne, William, 
Phillimore, Wetherill-road, New Southgate, N. 
Dent, Edward, 
2, Carlos-place, Grosvenor-square, W. 
Dent, George Middiewood, 
13, Chambres-road, Southport. 
De Rothschild, Leopold, J.P., D.L. (Alderman), 
5, Hamilton-place, Piccadiily, W. 
De Smidt, Henry (Permanent Under-Secretary), 
Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
B2 
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Year of 


Election. 


1877 
1892 
1890 
1866 
1873 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1875 
1878 
1894 
1894 
1890 
1895 
1875 
1886 
1878 
i885 


ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY : 


Dever, Henry, 

4, Lothbury, F.C. 
Dewar, William Nimmo, 

163, Queen-street, Melbcurne, Victoria. 
Dickinson, Willoughby Hyett, 

19, Campden-hill-road, W. 


*Dilke, The Right Hon. Sir C. Wentworth, Bart., M.P., LL.M., 


76, Sloane-street, S.W. 
Dixon, George, M.P., 
The Dales, Hdgbaston, Birmingham. 
Double, Alfred, 
27, Jewin-crescent, Cripplegate, E.C. 
Doubleday, William Bennett, 
123, Tulse-hill, S.W. 
Douglas, J., 
EI. Railway House, Dalhousie Square, Calcutta. 
Doxsey, Rev. Isaac, 
186, The Grove, Camberwell, SE. 
Doyle; Patrick 1C.-i., F.G:S.,7 MR AGS., 
Calcutta. 
Dracr, Greorrrey, M.A., M.P., 
Hatfield, Herts. 
Drake, Francis C., B.A. (161, Buckingham Palace Road, 8.1.) 
Financial Department, India Office, S.W. 
Drummond, Charles James, 
21, Dalmore-road, West Dulwich, S.E. 
Dudley, The Right Hon the Earl of, 
Board of Trade, Whitehall Gardens, S.W. 
Dun, John, 
Parr’s and Alliance Bank, Bartholomew-lane, F.C. 
Dundonald, The Right Hon. the Earl of, 
34, Portman-square, W. 
*Dunraven, The Right Hon. ‘the Earl of, K.P., 
Kenry House, Putney Vale, S.W. 
Dyer, William John, 
17, Montpelier-row, Blackheath, S.E. 


1888 | Earnshaw, Jacob, 


36, South King-strect, Manchester. 


1887 | Ebbsmith, Joseph, 3 


86, St. James’s-street, S.W. 


Year of 


Election. 


1888 
1883 
4869 
1896 
1880 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1895 
1895 
1889 
1882 
1879 
A896 


1892 
1875 
1888 
1889 
1878 
1878 
1890 
1893 


LIST OF FELLOWS. mA 


Kcekersley, J. C., M.A., F.R.G.S., 
Ashfield, Wigan. 
Epazwortnh, Prorressor Francis Ystpro, M. At D-CTES 
5, Mount Ver non, Hampstead ; and All Souls’, Oxfor dd. 
Edmonds, William, 
Annesley House, Southsea. 
Edwards, Charles Lewis, 
748, Avenida de Mayo, Buenos Aires. 
Egerton of Tatton, The Right Honourable Lord, 
7, St. James’s-square, S.W. 
Elliot, William Henry, 
122, Mansion House-chambers, Queen Victoria-street, B.C. 
Extiort, Tuomas Henry, 
Board of Agriculture, 4, Whitehall Place, S W. 
Elliott, William, 
22, St. George’s-street, Cape Town. 
Elliott, William, junr., 
P.O. Box 1,583, Johannesburg, S. Africa. 
Elwell, William Henry, 
38, Parliament-street, S.W. 
Erhardt, William, 
7, Bury-street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 
Essex, Benjamin Smily, 
17, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
Evans, Henry Jones, J.P., 
Greenhili, Whitchurch, Cardiff. 
Everett, Perey Wyun, 
Lulstree, Herts. 


Faber, Harald, 
Fiona, Lennard-road, Penge, SE. 
Faraday, Frederick J., 
Li, Brazennose-str eet, Manchester. 
Farlow, "A. R. King, 
4, King-street, Cheapside, E.C, 
Farnw orth, Edward James, 
20, Cannon-street, Preston. 
Farren George, J.P., M.Inst.C.E., 
Carnarvon. 
Farrer, Tue Rraut Hon. Lorn, (Honorary Vice-President), 
Abinger Hall, Dorking. 
Faulks, Joseph Ernest, B.A., F.1.A., 
187, Fleet-street, H.C. 
*Fawcett, Mrs. Millicent Garrett, 
2, Gower-street, W.C. 
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Year of 


Election. 


1882 
1864 
1894 
1893 
1894 
1880 
1889 
1884 
1892 
1888 
1885 
1896 
1895 
1882 
1889 
184] 
1893 
1884 
1868 
1890 
1893 
1878 
1894 
1887 
1893 


ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY: 


Fell, Arthur, M.A., 
46, Queen Victoria-street, H C. 
Fellows, Frank Perks, 
8, The Green, Hampstead, N.W. 
Fellows, Rowland Hill, ; 
20, Dynham-road, West Hampstead, N.V. 
Fenwick, John Fenwick, 
Spencer House, Wimbledon Common. 
Field, John Wilham (Gas Light and Coke Company), 
Horseferry-road, Westminster, S.W. - 
Finlaison, Alexander John, C.B., F.1.A 
19, Old Jewry, E.C. 
*Finlay, Major Alexander, 
The Manor House, ‘Little Br tckhill, Bletchley, Bucks. 
*Vinnemore, The Hon. Mr. Justice R. La, J P., F.R.G.S 
Supreme Court, Pietermaritzburg, ’ Natal, South Afr teat, 
Fisher, George, J pe M.H.R. (Chevalier of the Order of 
Crown of Italy), Hill-street, Wellington, N.Z,. 
Fisher, Walter Newton, F.C.A., 
4, Waterloo-street, Birmingham. 
*Fitz-Gerald, Lt.-Col. Wm. G., M.A., E.R. Hist. $., F.R.S.L., 
Conneragh, Youghal, Ireland. 
Fletcher, George Henry Benton, 
44, Bankside, Southwark, S.E. 
oi Pixs Alfred William, M.A. (Owen’s College, Manchester), 
10, Amherst-street, Withington, Manchester. 
Foley, Patrick J ames, 
Peart Ins. Oo., Adelaide-place, London Bridge, E.C. 
Foot, Alfred, 
Taskeard; 15, Epsom-road, Croydon. 
Fortescue, The Right Honourable Earl, 
Castle Hill, South Molton, Devon. 
Fortune, David, J.P., 
197, Pitt-street, Glasgow. 
Fosberv, William Thomas Exham, 
The Castle-paik, Warwick. 
Fowler, William, 
43, Grosvenor-sguare, VW. 
Fox, Charles Allen, M.R.C.8., M.R.A.S., M.S.A., 
Martock, Somerset. 
Fox, Stephen Newcome, 
12, Cromwell-crescent, South Kensington, S.W. 
Foxwell, Professor H. Somerton, M.A., 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Fraucis, Joseph, 
10, Linsbury-sguare, E.C. 
Frankland, Frederick William, F.1.A. 
New York Life Office, 346, Broadway, New fant 
Franklin, Ernest L., 
60, Old Broad-stre t, EC. 


LIST OF FELLOWS, 


bh 
Os 


Year of 
Election. 


1886 | Fream, Professor William, B.Se., Lond., UU.D., F.LS., F.G.8 
The Vinery, Downton, Salisbury 'y. 
1887 | Freeman, T. Kyfin, F.GS., 
35, Whitehall-park, N. 
1890 | Freestone, John, 
West Bridgford, Nottingham. 
1896 | Fulcomer, Daniel, 
University of Chicago, tll., U.S.A. 
1895 | Fulford, Henry C., 
69, Cadogan-gardens, soe ae 
1886 | Fuller, George Pargiter, 
Neston-park, Corsham, Wilts. 
1878 | Fuller, William Palmer, 
Portland House, Basinghall-street, LC. 


1879 ; Gairdner, Charles, 
Broom, Newton Mearns, Renfrewshire. 
1852 | Galsworthy, ‘Sir Edwin Henry, J.P., 
26, Sussex-place, Regent’s-park, N.W. 
1873_|*Galton, Capt. Sir Douglas, K.C.B., D.C.L., LU.D., F.B.S., 
12, Chester-street, Grosvenor-place, S.W. 
1860 | Galton, Francis, F.R.S., F.R.G.S., 

42, Rutland-gate, S.W, 
1887 | Garcke, Emile, 

1 and 2, Great Winchester-street, B.C. 
1889 | Garland, Nicholas Surrey, 

Finance Department, Ottawa, Canada. 
1895 | Garvan, John Joseph, 

Citizen’s Life Assurce. Co., Sydney, New South Wales. 
1879 |*Gassiot, John Peter, J.P., 

The Culvers, Carshalton, Surrey, 
1883 | Gates, Jacob 8 


1880 |*Gates, John Benjamin, A.C.A., 

AT, Warwick-street, Regent-street, W. 
1896 | Gerlich, Hermann Gustav, Dr. Jur., 

42, Kensington-mansions, Earl's Court, S. W. 
1885 | Gibb, George S., 

North-Eastern Railway Company, York. 
1871 | Gibbs, George Sleight, 

3, Vam-terrace, Darlington. 
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Year of 
E lection. 


1889 
1867 


1877 
1878 
1860 
1888 
1884 
1886 
1885 


1892 


1888 
1895 
1887 
1883 
1868 


1883 


ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETS : 


Gibson, George Rutledge, 
55, Broadway, New York City, U.S.A. 
*GIFFEN, Stz Ropert, K.C.B., LL.D., F.R.S. 
(Honarary Vice-President). 
Board of Trade, Whitehall-gardens, S.VW. 
Gilbert, William H. Sainsbury, 
79, Queen-street, Cheapside, L.C. 
*Glanville, Silvanus Goring, 
39, Vicar’s-hill, Lewisham, SE 
Guover, Joun, J.P. (Vice-President), 
88, Bishopsgate-street Within, L.C, 
Goad, Charles E., M. Am. Soc. C.E., M. Can. Soe. C.F., 
53, New Broad-sireet, E.C.; and Moutreal, Canada. 
*Gonner, Professor Edward C.K., M.A., 
University College, Liverpool. 
Goodrich, Harry St. Aubyn, 
5, Herbert-crescent, Hans-place, S.W. 
Goodsall, David Henry, F.R.C.S., 
17, Devonshire-place, W. 
Goodwin, Alfred, M.A., 
2, Charles-road, St. Leonards, Sussex. 
GoscHEN, THe Riagut Hon. Georve Jvacuim, M.P. 
(Honorary Vice-President), 
69, Portland-place, W.; and Seacca-heath, Hawk/ urst. 


*Gosset, John Jackson, 


Thames Ditton, Surrey. 
Goulding, William Purdham, F.S.T., 

41, Moorgate-street, E.C.; and 18, Mercers-rcad, V. 
Gover, Frederic Field, 

10, Lee Park, Blackheath, S.E. 
Green, John Little, 

Langholm, Embleton-road, Lewisham, SL. 
Green, Joseph Shaw, 

18, King Street, Warrington. 
Gretton, John, junr., M.P., 

Burton-on-Trent. 
Gribble, George J., 

Henlam Grange, Biggleswade. 
Griffin, Josiah, 

Vanbrugh Park, Blackheath, S.E. 
Griffith, Edward Clifton, 

Reliance Office, 71, King William-street, F.C. 
Grimshaw, Thomas Wrigley, M.D., M.A., 

(Registrar-General of Ireland), 
Priorsland, Carrickmines, Co. Dublin. 


- Grosvenor, George, 


Holywell, Streatham-common, S.W. 
Grosvencr, The Hon. Norman de l’Aigle, 
30, Upper Grosvenor-st.. W.; Moor-parl, Rickmansw. rth. 
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1878 | Guthrie, Charles, F.C.A., 

London Chartered Bank of Australia, Melbourne, Victoria. 
1885 | Guthrie, Edwin, 

Victoria Park, Manchester. 
1887 | Guyot, Yves (Deputé), 

95, Rue de Seine, Paris. 
1880 |*Gwynne, James Eglinton A., J.P., F.S.A., 

97, Harley-st., WV. ; Folkington Manor, Polegate, Susser. 
1887 | Gwyther, John Howard, 

31, Belsize-park-gardens, N.W. 


Hadfield, Robert A. 
airfield, Sheffield. 
*Haggard, Frederick T., 
1, Broadwater Down, Tunbridge Wells. 
Haldeman, Donald Carmichael, 
Claremont, Gypsy Hill, SE. 
Hall, Sir John, K.C.M.G., 
FHoror ata, Canterbury, New Zealand. 
Halli, Joseph Castle, 
2, Basinghall-street, E.C. 
Hallett, Thomas George Palmer, M.A., 
Claverton Lodge, Bath. 
Hamilton, Sir Edward W., K.C.B.. 
The Tr easury, Whitehall, S.W. 
Hamilton, Vhe Right Hon. Lord George Francis, M P., 
sige Montagu- -street, Portman-square, W. 
Hamilton, James Thomas, 
22, High-street, Southampton. 
*Hammersley, Hugh Greenwood, 
14, Chester-square, S.W. 
*Hancock, Charles, M.A., 
2 Cloisters, Temple, E.C.; and Reform Club, S.W. 
Hankey, Ernest Alers, 
Hinxton Hall, Safron Walden, Essex. 
Hansard, Luke, 
68, Lo nbard-street, F.C. 
*Harcourt, Right Hon. Sir William Vernon, Q.C.,M.P.,F.RS., 
Refor m Club, S.W. 
*Hardcastle, Basil William, 
| 12, Gainsborough Gar dens, Hampstead, nN W. 
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1884 
1893 
1868 
1887 
1882 
1889 
1887 
188]. 
1884 
1856 
1895 
1896 
1887 
1896 
1884 
1870 
1883 
1889 
1865 


1888 
1881 
1890 
1895 
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Harding, G. P., 
La Chaumiere, Trouville S./M., France. 
Hardy, George Francis, F.I.A., 
12, Waterloo-place, S.W’. 
Harrap, Thomas, 
143, Stamford-street, Ashton-under-Lyne, Lancs. 
Harris, David, 
Caroline Park, Granton, Edinburgh. 
Harris, Wiiliam A., F.I. Inst., F.R.S.3.A., 
Phoenix Chambers, Exchange, Liverpool. 
Harris, William James, 
Halwill Manor, Beaworthy, N. Devon. 
Harrold, Major Arthur Lucas, 
Adelaide, South Australia. 
Harrold, Leonard F., F.R.G.S., 
29, Great St. Helens, E.C. 
Harvey, Alfred Spalding, B.A., 
67, Lombard-street, E.C. 
Harvey, Thomas Morgan, 
Portland House, Basinghall-street, E.C. 
Hawkins Willoughby R., 
Bute Docks, Cardiff. 
Haynes, Thomas Henry, 
Ravenswood, West Wickham, Kent. 
Heap, George, 
The Charter House, Charterhouse-square, £.C. 
*Heap, Ralph, jun., 
1, Brick-court, Temple, B.C. 
*Heaton-Armstrong, William Charles, J.P., 
4, Portland-place, W. 
Hedley, Robert Wilkin, 
31a, Colmore-row, Birmingham. 
Hefford, George V., 
Rugby. 
Heilgers, Robert Philip, 
24, St. James’s-square, S.W. 
*Hemming, Arthur George, F.1.A., 
St. Michael’s Cottage, The Common, Weybriage. 
Hendriks, Augustus, F.1.A., 
7, Cornhill, H.C. 
*HEeNDRIKS, FREDERICK, F.J.A., 
7, Vicarage-gate, W.; and 1,King William-street, LC. 
Heriot, George, 
1, Whittington House, Leadenhali-street, E.C. 
Hewat, Archibald, F.LA., F.F.A., 
22, George-street, Edinburgh. 
Hewins, W. A.S., B.A, 
3 26, Leckford-road, Oxford. 
Hewitt-Fletcher, Stanley, A.C.A., 
Administration House, Zomba, British Central Africa. 


Year of 


Election. 


1834 


1886 
1869 
1892 
1878 
1878 
1890 
1879 
1870 
1895 
1889 
1888 
1895 
1894 
1888 
1894 
1891 
1895 
1896 
1879 
1378 
1887 
1896 
1894 
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*Hrywoop, James, M.A., F.R.S., F.G.S. 
(Honorary Vice-President and "Prustee), | 
26, Palace-gardens, Kensington, W. ; “Atheneum Club, SV. 
Hibbert, H. F., 
8, Park-road, Chorley, Lancashire. 
Hickson, Sir Joseph, J.P., 
— 157, St. James’s-street, Montreal, Canada. 
*Hreae@s, Henry, LL.B., 
12, Lyndhurst-road, Hampstead, N.W. 
*Hill, Frederick Morley, 
22, Richmond-road, Barnsbury, NV. 
Hillingdon, The Right Hon. Lord, 
Camelford House, Park-lane, W. 
Hinde, Frederick, 
Darley Dale, Kent House-road, Beckenham. 
Hoare, H. N. Hamilton, 
37, Hleet-street, E.C. 


*Hoare, Henry, 


7, Sussex-gardens, Hyde-park, Vv. 
Hofman, Frederick L.., 
Prudential Ins. Co. of America, Newark, N.J,, U.S A. 
Hogg, Quintin (Alderman), 
5, Cavendish-square, W. 
Hollams, John, 
52, Haton-square, S.W 
Holland, Hon. Lionel Raleigh, M.P., 
75, Haton-square, W. 
Hollerith, Herman, Ph.D., &e., 
1521, 31st-street, N.W., Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 
Hollington, Alfred J., 
Aldgate, E. 
Home, Noe! Charles Minchin, LL.B., A.1.A., 
14, Park Parade, Cambridge. 
Hooker, Sir Joseph Dalton, K.C.8.1., F.B.S., &e., 
The Camp, Sunningdale. 
*Hooker, Reginald Hawthorn, M.A., 
3, Gray’s Inn Place, W.C. 
Hooper, Angus, 
Montreal, Canada. 
Hooper, George Norgate, 





Elmleigh, Hayne-road, Beckenham, Kent. 
Hooper, Wynnard, 

13, Sumner-place, Onslow-square, S.W. 
Hopkins, John, 

Littie Boundes, Southborough, Kent 
Hopkinson, Samuel ‘Day ys 

75, Old Broad-street, E.C. 
Houldsw orth, Sir William H., Bart, M.P., 


| 35, Grosvenor-place, S.W. 
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1S83 
1S64 
aS95 
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1$93 
1883 
1888 
1890 
i888 
1887 
£693 


i874. 
1869 
1888 
1887 
1864 
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Howarth, William, F.R. Ilist. S., 
10, Clifford’s Inn, ELC. 
Howell, Francis Builer, 
2, Middle Temple. lane, E.C. 
Howell, George, 
Hampden House, Ellingham-road, Shepherd's Bush, MV’. 
Hudson, Thomas, 
8, ‘Heliz-gardens, Brixton, S.W. 
Huelin, James Wilson, (Australian Financial Agency), | 
Central-bldgs., William- st., Perth, W. Ausiralia. 
Hughes, Arthur John, C.LE., M.1.C. B,, 
Bhagulpur, Bengal, India. 
Humeurers, Nori Atarrnon (Honorary Secretary), 
General Register Office, Somerset House, Strand, W.C. 
Humphreys-Owen, Arthur Charles, M.P., 
Glansevern, Garthmyl, Montgomer yshire. 
Hunt, Richard Aldington, sed Bey: 
‘Moor-str eet, Birmingham. 
Hunter, George Burton, 
Wallsend-on-Tyne. 
Huth, Ferdinand M., 
12, Tokenhouse-yard, E.C. 
Hyde, Clarendon G., 
4, Pump-court, Temple, E.C. 
Hyde, Henry Barry, 
5, Haton-rise, Haling, W. 
Hyde, John, 
1502, Kenesaw-avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 





*Ingall, William Thomas Fitzherbert Mackenzie. 
Roborough, Deendene-road, Streatham, S.W. 
*Inglis, Cornelius, M.D., 
Atheneum Club, S.W. - 
*Tonides, Alexander A., 
1, Holland Park, W. 
Irvine, ‘Somerset William DiArcee ie. 
Equitable Life Office of United States, Brisbane. 
*Ivey, George Pearse, 
39, Denmark-villas, West Brighton. 





Year of 


Election. 


1880 
1894 
1879 
1872 
1878 
1896 
1881 
1892 
1881 
1891 
1888 
18S0 
1878 
1884: 
1878 
1874 
1894 
1888 
1896 
1877 
1888 
1858 
1890 


LIST OF FELLOWS. Eats | 


*Jackson, The Right Hon. William Lawies, M.P., 


Chapelallerton, Leeds. 
Jamieson, George (Assist. Judge, Registrar, and Consul), 
H.B.M. Consulate, Shanghat, China. 
Jamieson, George Auldjo, 
37, Drumsheugh-gardens, Edinburgh. 
Janson, FREDERICK Hanser, F.LS., 
41, Linsbury-circus, L.C. 
Jeans, J. Stephen (British [ron Trade Association), 
The Outer Temple, 222-5, Strand, W.C, 
Jenney, Charles Albert, 
58, William-street, New York City, U.S.A. 


*Jersey, The Right Hon. the Earl of, P.C., 


Osterley-park, Isleworth. 
Johnson, Charles Henry, Bak, 

12, Woodland View, Hale- end-road, Walthamstow. 
Johnson, Edwin Eltham, 

110, Cannonestrests EWC. 
Johnson, George, 

10, The Avenue, Durham. 
Johnson, John Grove, 

23, Cross-street, Finsbury, B.C. 
Johnson, Walter, 

Rounton Grange, Northallerton. 
Johnstone, Edward, 

Nightingale-lane, Clapham-common, S.W. 


*Jones, Edwin, J. P., 


141, Cannon-street, E.C. 
Jones, Henry R. Bence, B.A., 

Board of Trade, Whitehall-gar dens, S.W 
Jones, Herbert, 


Jones, Hugh Richard, M.A., M.D., 

58a, Grove-street, Liverpool. 
Jones, J. Mortimer, 

153, Highbury New-park, N. 
Jones, John William, 

20, High-strect, Swansea. 
Jones, Theodore Brooke, 

70, Gracechurch-street, E.C. 


*Jordan, William Leighton, 


25, Jermy-street, S.W. 
Jourdan, Francis, 

Normount, Torquay, Devon. 
Joyner, Robert Batson, 
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Justican, Edwin, F.T1.A., 
St. Mildred’s House, Poultry, E.C. 


Kamensky, Gabriel de, 
21, Blomfield-road, Maida-hill, +} 
Karpeles, Benno, LL.D., 
46, Primrose Hill-road, N.W. 
Kay, Duncan James, 
Drumpark, Dumfries, N.B. 
Keen, William. Brock, 
3, Church-court, Old Jewry, E.C. 
Kelly, Charles, M.D., F.R.C.P., 
Worthing, Sussex. 
Kelly, Edward Festus, 
182—184, High Holborn, W.C. 
Keltie, John Scott, F.R.G.S., 
Glendevon House, Comper yne-gardens, West nga. 
Kemp, John, 
46, Cannon-street, EC. 
*Kennedy, Sir Charles Malcolm, K.C.M.G., C.B., 
4, Louisa-terrace, Hamouth, South Devon. 
Kennedy, John Gordon, 
Foreign Office, S. W. 
Kennedy, J. Murray, 
New University Club, St. James’s-street, S.W. 
*Kennett-Barrington, Sir V. Hunter, M.A., LL.M. 
57, Albert Hall Mansions, S.W. 


5 | Kenyon, James, M.P., 


Walshaw Hall, Bury, Lancashire. 


* Keynes, John Neville, M.A., D.Sc. 


6, Harvey-road, Cambridge. 
Kimber, Henry, M.P., 
79, Lombard-street, E.C. 
Kimberley, The Right Honourable the Earl of, Mid, P.C,; 
35, Lowndes-square, S.W. 
* King, Bolton, B.A., 
To ynbee Fall, 28, Commercial-strect, E. 
Kirby, Horace Woodburn, HOM 
19, Birchin-lane, E. C. 
Rareeatar William Melville, 
Eglinton, Dunedin, Otago, New Zealand. 
*Kitson, Sir James, Bart., M.P,, J.P.,  ~ 
Gledhow Hall, Leeds. A 
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Election. 


1889 
1878 


1885 
1892 
1874 


1877 
1880 
1887 
1895 
1892 
1888 
1887 
1889 
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Kloetgen, W. J. H., 

34, Gutter- -lane, Cheapside, . C. 
*Kusaka, Yoshio, 

First National Bank, Tokio, Japan. 


Latham, Baldwin, M. Inst. C.E., 
Duppas House, Old Town, Croydon. 
Latham, Stanley A., A.C.A., 
2, Hare-court, Temple, E.C. 
Lawes, Sir John Bennett, ere. tis... Vacs, eC. 
Rothamsted-park, St. Albans. 
Lawrence, James, 
16, St. Helen’s-place, EC. 
Lawson, William Ramage, 
Lrinchley Lodge, North Finchley. 
*Leadam, Isaac Saunders, M.A, 
1, The Cloister Sy Temple, E. C.; and Reform Club, S.W. 
Leakey, James, 
ye Grove-crescent, Woodford, Essex. 
Leather, Stanley M., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Lee, Henry, 
Reform Cius, SW. 
*Leete, Joseph, 
36, St. Mary-at-hill, E.C. ; § Eversden, 8S. Norwood rark. 
LErEves, Tun Rreur Hon. Groner SHaw, M.A., J.P. 
(Honorary Vice-President), 
18, Bryanston-square, W. 
*Leggatt, Daniel, LL.D., 
5, Raymond-buildings, Gray’s-inn, W.C. 
Leighton, Stanley, M.P., 
Sweeney Hall, Oswestry, Salop. 
Leitch, Alexander, 
17, King Wiilliam-street, E.C. 
Leman, Ernest Montague, 
Palace Chambers, W estminster, S.W. 
Leon, Herbert Sa'nuel, 
Bletchley Park, Bletchley, Bucks. 
*Le Poer-Trench, Col. The Hon. is eid Ok ad J pk 
3, Hyde Park-gardens, W. 
*Le Roy-Lewis, Herman, B.A., 
Westbury House, Petersfield, Hants. 
Lescher, Herman, 
6, Clement’s-lane, Lombard-strect, H.C. 
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Election. 


1862 | Lewis, Robert, 

1, Bartholomew-lane, E.C. 
1888 Liberty. A. Lasenby, 
| The Manor House, The Lee, near Gt. Missenden, Bucis 

Ligertwood, Thomas, M.D., F.R.C.S., | 
Royal Hospital, Chelsea, S.W. 

1884 |*Lines, William Edward, 

clo R. S. Lines, Noel House, Hertford. 
1892 | Llewelyn, Sir John T. D., Bart.,.M.P., 


Penllergare, Swansea. 


1877 


1878 | Lloyd, Thomas, 
| 51, Cannon-street, E.C. 
1879 | Lloyd, Wilson, F.R.G.S., 


Myvod House, Wood-green, Wednesbury. 
1888 | Locu, Cuaruss 8., B.A. 
Hedge Row Cottage, Queen Anne’s-gardens, Bedford-park. 
1882 **Lonastarr, GrorGE Buunpetn, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P- 
Highlands, Putney Heath, S.W. 
1876 |*Lornie, John Guthrie, J.P. (ef Birnam and Pileastle), 
eosemount, Kirkcaldy, N.B. 
1892 | Lough, Thomas, M.P., 
29, Hyde Park-gate, S.W. 
1886 |*Low, Malcolm, - 
22, Roland-gardens, SV. 
1895 | Lowe, Thomas Evoch, F.8.4.A., 
89, Darlington-street, Wolverhampton. 
1889 | Lowies, John, M.P., 
Hill-crest, Darenth-road, Stamford-hill, N. 
1865 | Lusspock, Tne Rieut Hon. Sir Jonny, Barr., M.P. F.R.S. 
“( Trustee), 
, High Elms, Farnborough, Kent. 
1878 | Lucas, Sir Thomas, Bart., J.P., 
37, Great George-street, Westminster, S.1V. 


1875 
*Mabson, Richard Rous, 
1873 51, Cannon-street, E.C. 
*Macandrew, William, J.P., 
1894, Westwood House, ncar Co’chester. 
Macaulay, Thomas Bassett, 
1891 Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada, Monirea’, Canacc. 


MacBrayne, John Burns, 
17, Royal Exchang:-square, Glasgow. 
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Year of 
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1884 | McCabe, William, LL.B., F.I.A., 
Drawer 2,591, Toronto, Canada, 
1888 | McCankie, James, 
63, George-street, Edinburgh. 
1867 | M‘Clean, Frank, 
fiusthall House, Tunbridge Wells. 
1892 | McCleery, James C., 
Old Bank Chambers, 8, Park Row, Leeds. 
1872 | Macpone xt, Joun, LL.D. (Vice-President), 
Room 183, The Royal Courts of Justice, Strand, W.C. 
1873 |*McEwen, Laurence T., 
clo. R. A. McLean, 1, Queen Victoria-street, H.C. 
1886 |*Mackenzie, Colin, F.R.G.S., 


1878 | McKewan, William. 
Elmfield, Bickley, Kent. 
1893 | Mackinney, Frederick Walker, 


1876 |*McLean, Robert Allan, F.R.G.S., 
1, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 
1863 |*Maclure, John William, M.P., J.P., D.L., 
Carlton Club ; The Home, Whalley Range, Manchester. 
1888 | McNiel, Henry, 
29, Cornhill, London, E.C. 
_1875 | Macpherson, Hugh Martin, F.R.C.S. (Inspector-Generai), 
14, St. James’s-square, S.W. 
1887 | Macpherson, Walter Charles Gordon, 
31, Kensington-gardens-square, W. 
1883 | Macqueen, Robert Davidson Barkly, 
20, Upper Addison-gardens, Kensington, W. 
1882 | MacRosty, Alexander, 
_ West Bank, Esher. 
1889 | McVail, John C., M.D., &c., 
2, Strathallan-terrace, Dowanhill, Glasgow. 
1891 | Maidment, Thomas, 
1, Gloucester-terrace, Southsea. 
1887 | Malleson, Frank R., 
Dixton Manor House, Winchcombe, Cheltenham. 
1884 |*Manson, Frederick William, 
Wellfield, Aluswell Hill, NV. 
1888 | Manuel, James, 
clo The London and Provincial Bank, Cardiff}. 
1877 |*Maple, Sir John Blundell, M.P., 
8, Clarence-terrace, Regent’s-park, N.W. 
1880 |*Marshall, Professor Alfred, M.A., 
Balliol Croft, Madingley-road, Cambridge. 
1894 | Marshall, David, 
P.O. Box 45, Durban, Natal. 
1887 | Marshall, W. Bayley, M.Inst.C.H., M.Inst.M.E., 
Struan, Richmond Hill, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 
C 
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1874 
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1884 
1875 
1883 
1891 
1882 
18838 
1853 
1890 
13884 


1890 


L878 
1888 
1887 
1874 
1878 
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Martin, James, 
4, King-street, Cheapside, E.C. 
*Martin, Joun Bipputpy, M.A., F.Z.S8. (President and 
Trustee), 
17, Hyde-park-gate, S.W. 
*Martin, RrcHarp Brpputpn, M.A., M.P. (Treasurer), 
68, Lombard-street, H.C.; and Chislehurst. 
Mason, William Arthur, : 
31a, Colmore-row, Birmingham. 
* Mathers, John Shackleton, 
Hanover House, Leeds, Yorkshire. 
Mathieson, Frederic Coxhead, 
Beechworth, Hampstead, N.W. 
Maxwell, Robert George, 
P.O. Box, 299, Cape Town. 
Medhurst, John Thomas, F.S.A.A., 
City of London College, White-street, Moorfieids, E.C. 





\*Medley, George Webb, 


21, Park-street, Park-lane, W. 
* Meikle, James, F.I.A., 

6, St. Andrew’s-square, Hdinburgh., 
Merriman, Hon. John Xavier, 

Cape Town, Cape of God Hope. 
Merton, Zachary, 

18, Chesham-nlace, S.W. 
Miller, Gordon William, 

Admiralty, Spring Gardens, S.W. 
Miller, William, 

67, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 
Mills, Major Henry Farnsby, 


Milner, Sir Alfred, K.C.B., M.A., 
Inland Revenue Office, Somerset House, Strand, W.C. 
Milnes, Alfred, M.A., 
22a, Goldhurst-terrace, S. Hampstead, N.W. 
Milton, Viscount, M.P., 
4, Grosvenor-square, W. 
*Mocatta, Frederick D., F.R.G.S., 
9, Connaught-place, W. 
Moffat, Robert J.,. 
Bank House, Cambridge. 
*Molloy, William R. J., M.R.1T.A. (National Education Board), 
17, Brookfield-terrace, Donnybrook, Dublin. 
Moore, Arthur Chisholm, 
23, Hssex-street, Strand, W.C. 
Moore, Charles Rendall, 
137, Brockley-road, Lewisham-road, S.E. 
*Moore, John Byers Gunning, 





Loymount, Cookstown, Ireland. 
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1893 | Morgan, Perey Charlton, 
5, Victoria-street, S.W. 
1874 |*Morris, James, M.D., F.R.C.S., 
13, Somers-place, Hyde-park- square, W. 
1888 | Morris, John, (17, Throgmorton-avenue, E.C.), 
d4, Hyde-par k-square, W. 
1891 Morrison, Rev. William Douglas, 
6, Heathfield-road, Wandsworth-common, S.W. 
1885 |*Mosley, Tonman, 
Bangors, Iver, Uxbridge. 
1847 |*Movat, Freperic Jonny, M.D., F.R.C.S., LL.D. (Honorary 
Vice- President), 
12, Durham-villas, Kensington, W. 
1886 | Mowbray, Robert Gray Cornish, M.P. 
10, Little Stanhope-street, S. MV. 
1886 | Moxon, Thomas B., 
| Manchester and Oounty Bank Limited, Manchester. 
1889 | Muir, Robert, jun., 
Clydesdale, Wolseley-road, Crouch-end, N. 
1883 | Muirhead, Henry James, 
Fairfield, Hythe, Kent, and Reform Club, S.W. 
1880 | Mulhall, Michael George, 
Las Bari ‘ancas, Ballybrack, Co. Dublin. 
1890 | Mumby, Bonner Harris, M.D, 
Portsmouth. 
1878 |*Mundella, The Right Hon. Anthony John, M.P., F.R.S., 
16, Elvaston-place, Queen’s-gate, S.W. 
1891 | Murphy, Shirley Foster, M.R.C.S., 
22, Endsleigh-street, Tavistock-square, W,C. 
1878 | Murray, Adan, 
Flazeldean, Kersal, Manchester. 
1820 | Musgrave, James, 
Brookland, Heaton, Bolton. 


1892 | Naoroji, Dadabhai, 
aaa Lodge, West Hill-road, Wandsworth, S. W. 
1888 Narraway, W. F 
Crooms Hill House, Greenwich, S.E. 
© 2 
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1889 | Nash, William, M.D., M.R.C.S. (Surgeon-Colonel), 
Pr incipal Medical Officer, Army ae Occupation, Cairo. 
1878 |*Nathan, Henry, 


1869 | Neison, Francis Gustavus Paulus, F.I.A., 
93, Adelaide-road, South Hampstead. 
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Morlands, Oxford-road, Redhill. 
1893 | Tyrer, Thomas, F.I.C., F.CS., 
Stirling Chemical Works, Stratford, E. 


1877 |*Urlin, Richard Denny, 
22, Stafford-terrace, Phillimore-gardens, W. 


1888 | Van Raalte, Marcus, 
22, Austin Friars, F.C. 
1890 | Venn, Jobn, D.Sc., F.R.S., 
Caius College, Cambridge. 
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889 
1888 
1894, 
1886 
1876 
1885 
1877 


1890 
1890 
1868 
1880 
1879 
1893 
1888 
1888 
1865 
1886 
1892 
1894 
18838 
1883 


ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY 


Venning, Charles Harrison. 
39, Victoria-street, Westminster, S.IV, 
Verdin, William Henry, J.P., 
Winsford, Cheshire. 
Verney, Frederick William, 
6, Onslow-gardens, S.W. 
VervutamM, Tue Rr. Hon. tHe Hart or, 
Sopwell, St. Albans. 
Vigers, Robert, 
4, Frederick s-place, Old Jewry, E.C 
Vincent, Frederick James, A.I.A., 
38, Queen’s-road, South Hornsey. . 
Vine, Sir John Richard Somers, C.M.G., 
Imperial Institute, S.W. 


Walford, Ernest L., 

2, Shorter’s-court, F.C. 
Walkley, William Henry, 

265, Kentish Town-road, N.W. 
Wallis, Charles James, 

14, Russell-square, W.C. 
Wallis, E. White, 

45, Clifton-hill, St. John’s Wood, N.V., 
Wansey, Arthur H., 

Sambourne, Stoke Bishop, Bristol. 
Ward, William Cullen, 

12, Wynyard-square, Sydney, N.S.W. 
Warren, Keginald Augustus, J.P., 

Preston-place, near Worthing. 
Wartnaby, William Wade, 

Market Harborough, Leicestershire. 
Waterhouse, Edwin, B.A., A.1.A., F.C.A., 

44, Gresham-street, E.C. 
Waters, Alfred Charies, 

General Register Office, Somersct House, Strand, W.C 
Wates, Charles Marshall, 

Northwold, Moss Hall Grove, North Finchly, N. 
Watson, Thomas Roberts, 

Burnleigh, 109, Sussex-road, Southport. 
Watson, T. Wilkinson, 

183, West George-strect, Glasgow. 
Watson, William Livingstone, 

Reform Club Chambers, 105, Pall Mall, 8.\V. 


Yerr of | 
Election 


1885 
1888 
1893 
1873 
1874 
1890 
1889 
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*Watt, William, 
_ 17, Queen’s-road, Aberdeen. 
Webb, Henry Barlow, 
Holmdale, Dorking. 
Weedon, Thornhill, 
Hawthorne-street, Woolloongabba, Brisbane, Queensland. 
*Welby, The Right Hon. Lord, G.C.B., 
11, Stratton-street, Piccadilly, W. 
Welch, Charles, F.S.A., Guildhall, E.C.( Representing the Library 
Committee of the Corporation of the City of London.) 
Weller, William Hamilton, 
Colonial House, 155, Fenchurch-street, H.C. 
Wells-Smith, Henry, A.C.A., 
8, Norfolk-row, Sheffield. 





1855 


Welton, Thomas Abercrombie, 
38, St. James’s-road, Brixton, S.W. 
Wenley, James Adams, 
Bank of Scotland, Bank-street, Edinburgh. 
*Westlake, John, Q.C., LL.D., 
The River House, 3, Chelsea Embankment, S.W. 





*Whadcoat, John Henry, F.C.A., 
18, Highbury-crescent, N. 
*Whadcoat, William Edward, 
54, Carleton-road, Tufnell-park, N. 
Wharton, James, 
Edgehill, Netherhall-gardens, Fitz John’s-avenue, N.W. 
Whinney, Frederick, 
8, Old Jewry, E.C. 
Whitbread, Samuel, 
10, Hnnismore-gardens, Princes-gate, S.W’. 
*White, The Rev. George Cecil, M.A., 
Nursling Rectory, Southampton. 
White, Leedham, 
16, Wetherby-gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 
Whitehead, Sir James, Bart., J.P., D.L. (Alderman), 





Wilmington Manor, near Dartford. 
Whitehead, The Hon. Thomas Henderson, M.LC., 
Chartered Bank of India, §c., Hong Kong. 
Whitelegge, Benjamin A., M.D., 
10, St. John’s-square, Wakeield. 
Whiteley, Wilham, 
Westbourne-grove, Bayswater, W. 
Whittuck, Edward Arthur, M.A., B.C.L., 
77, South Audley-street, W. 
*Whitwill, Mark, J.P., 
Bristol. A 
Wightman, Charles, 
1, Fenchurch-avenue, E.0. 
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Year of 


Election. 


1895 


ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY : 


Wilenkin, Gregory, , 
7, Wetherby-gardens, South Kensington, S. W. 
Wilkinson, Rev. John Frome, M.A.., 
Barley Rectory, Royston, Herts. 
Wilkinson, Thomas Read, 
Vale Bank, Knutsford, Cheshire. 
Willans, John Wrigley, 
Mercury Office, Leeds. 
Wilhams, Major Charles Woolmer, 
City Carlton Club, B.C. 
Williams, Edward Frederick, 
Joint Stock Bank, Halifue. 
Willams, Frederick Bessant, F.S.A. (Scot.), 
19, Haymarket, S.W. 
Williams, Harry Mallam, 
8, Forest- road, Priory Park, Kew. 
*Williams, Henry Maunder, 
261, Queen’ s-road, New Cross, S.L. 
Williams, Henry Reader, 
6, Lime- street, H. 0; and The Priory, Hornsey, N. 
* Williams, Robert, M. Pe 
20, Birchin-lane, E.C. 


D9 |* Willis, J. G., B.A. 


Board of Trade, Whitehall Gardens, S.W. 
Wilson, Henry Joseph, M.P., 
Osgathorpe Hills, Sheffield. 
Wilson, James (Deputy Commissioner), 
Rawalpindi, Punjab, India. 
*Wilson, Robert Porter, 
5, Cumberland-terrace, Regent’s-park, N.W. 
Wood, Alfred J., 
Statistical Department, Custom House, E.C. 
Woodhouse, Coventry Archer, 
30, Mincing-lane, H.C. 
Woollcombe, Robert Lloyd, LL.D., F.I. Inst., M.R.1.A., 
14, Waterloo-road, Dublin. 
Worroll, Charles, 
Colonial Mutual Life Office, Adderley-street, Cape Town. 
Worsfold, Edward Mowll, 
Market Square, Dover. 
Worsfold, Rev. John Napper, M.A., 
Haddlesey Rector LN near Selby, Yorkshire. 
Worthington, A. W., % 
Old Swinford, ie bridge. 
Wren, Walter, M.A. 
7, Powis- -square, W. 


LIST OF FELLOWS. o| 


Year of 
Election 


1895 | Yanagisawa, Count Mriochi 
Steglitzer Strasse 56—I, "Ber lin, W. 
1886 | YerBureu, RosEerr ARMSTRONG, HN Ne 
27, Princes. Gate, S.W. 
1888 |*Yelesias, Miguel, 
2, Tokenhouse-buildings, E.C. 
1877 |*Youll, John Gibson, 
Jesmond-road, Newcastle-on- Tyne. 
1895 | Yule, George Udny (University College, Gower-street, W.C.), 
‘| - 18, Addison Court - gardens, Blythe - road, . West 
Kensington, W. 





*.* The Executive Committee request that any inaccuracy in 
the foregoing list may be pointed out to the ASsisTaNt SECRETARY, 
and that all changes of address may be notified to him, so that net 
in forwar ding communications and the publications of the Society may 


be avoided. 


HONORARY FELLOWS. 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G.. 
Honorary President. 


eee eS 


Argentine Republic. 
Year of 


Hlectione . 
1890. DR. FRANCISCO LATZINA, Calle Maipu, 988 Buenos Ayres. 
Director General of Statistics; Doctor honoris causa of the 
Faculty of Physical and Mathematical Sciences of the Uni- 
versity of Cordoba; Knight of the Italian Order of 8.S. Maurice 
and Lazare; Officer of the Academy of France; Member of 
the National Academy of Sciences, of the International Sta- 
tistical Institute, of the Geographical and Statistical Societies 
of Paris, of the Society of Commercial Geography of Paris, and 
Corresponding Member of the National Historical Academy of 
Venezuela, 


Austria-Dungary. 


1880. DR. KARL THEODOR VON INAMA-STERNEGG, Vienna. 
Doctor of Political Economy; Member of the Austrian House 
of Lords; President of the Imperial and Royal Central 
Statistical Commission ; Professor at the University of Vienna. 


1893. DR. JOSEPH DE JEKELFALUSSY, Budapest. 

Doctor Juris; Advocate; Chief of the Royal Hungarian Sta- 
tistical Bureau ; Ministerial Councillor; Knight of the Order 
of Francis Joseph; Second Vice President of the Royal 
Hungarian Statistical Council ; External Member of the Com- 
mittee of Examiners for Political Sciences; Corresponding 
Member of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences, 


1893. DR. FRANZ RITTER VON JURASCHEK, Kirnthnerstrasse, 55, 
Vienna. 

Doctor Juris e¢ Philosophie ; “ K.K. Regierungsrath ;’? Member 
and Secretary of the Imperial and Royal Central Statistical 
Commission ; Professor at the University of Vienna; Professor 
of Public Law and of Statistics at the Military Academies, 
Vienna; Knight of the Austrian Order of the Iron Crown 
(8rd Class); Officer of the Order of the Crown of Italy; 
Member of the Permanent Commission for Commercial Values ; 
of the International Statistical Institute; and of the British 
Economic Association. 
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Year of : 
Election. Austria=-Hungary— Contd. 


93, JOSEPH KOROSI, Budapest. 
Director of the Municipal Statistical Bureau of Budapest ; 
Docent at the University of Budapest; President of the Muni- 
cipal Statistical Committee; Knight of Several Orders; Mem- 
ber of the Statistical Commissions of Hungary, Belgium, and 
Nijni-Novgorod; Honorary Member of the American Statis- 
tical Associations; Member of the Hungarian. Academy of 
Science, of the International Statistical Institute, of the Sta- 
tistical Societies of Manchester and Paris, of the British 
Economic Asssociation, and of several other learned Societies. 


1877. MAX WIRTH, VI Dreihufeisengasse, Vienna. 
Economist ; formerly Director of the Federal Statistical Bureau 
of Switzerland ; Co-Hditor of the “ Neue Freie Presse.” 


Belgiunr, 


1879, DR. EUGENE JANSSENS, Rue du Lombard, 21, Brussels. 

Doctor of Medicine ; Chief Inspector of the Board of Health of 
the City of Brussels; President of the Federal Committee of 
Health of the Brussels District; Member of the Central 
Statistical Commission, of the Superior Council of Health, 
of the Royal Academy of Medicine, and of the Local Medical 
Commission ; Officer of the Belgian Order of Leopold and of 
the Italian Order of SS. Maurice and Lazare; Knight of the 
French Legion of Honour; Civic Cross of the Ist Class; 
Officer of the Academy of France; Associate of the Statistical 
Society of Paris and of the International Statistical Institute. 


China, 


1890. SIR ROBERT HART, Baronet, G.C.M.G., LL.D., Peking. 
; Inspector-General of Imperial Maritime Customs, China. 


Mennrarkh, 


Qo 


1878. VIGAND ANDREAS FALBE-HANSEN, Copenhagen. 
Professor of Political Economy at the University of Copen- 
hagen, 


1852. DR. PETER ANTON SCHLEISNER, Frederiksberg, Copen- 
hagen. 
Doctor of Medicine, State Councillor; Knight and Bachelor of 
the Order of the ‘‘ Dannebroge,” and Knight of the Swedish 
Order of the North Star; President of the Royal Danish 
Institute of Vaccination; Member of the Royal Danish 
General Board of Health. 


‘BA 


. Year of 


Election. 


1880, 


1856 


1879. 


1890. 


1870. 


1850. 


ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY : 


France. 


DR. JACQUES BERTILLON, 1, Avenue Victoria, Paris. 
Doctor of Medicine; Chief of the Statistical Department of the 
City of Paris; Member of the Superior Council of Statistics; of 
the Consultative Committee of Public Hygiene of France; and 
of the Statistical Society of Paris, &c. —. 


“MAURICE BLOCK, 63, Rue de l’Assomption, Paris. 


Knight of the Legion of Honour, and of Orders of Sweden, 
Russia, Prussia, Bavaria, Austria-Hungary, Greece, Italy, 
and Portugal; Member of the Institute of France, of the 
Superior Council of Statistics, of the International Statistical 
Institute, of the ‘Society of Political Economy of Paris, and of 
many Academies and Scientific Societies. 


DR. ARTHUR CHERVIN, 82, Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 
Doctor of Medicine and Surgery; Director of the Paris Institute 
for Stammerers ; Member of the Superior Council of Statistics 
and of the International Statistical Institute, &c. 


MAXIMIN DELOCHE, 5, Rue Herschel, Paris. 
Honorary Director of the General Statistics of France; Com- 
mander of the Legion of Honour; Officer of the Order of 
Public Instruction;- Commander of the Austrian Order of 
Francis Joseph ; Member of the Institute of France, and of 
several learned societies. 


ALFRED DE FOVILLH, Hotel-des Monnaies, Paris. 
Master of the Mint; Professor at the National Conservatoire of 
Arts-and Trades (Chair of Industrial Economy and Statistics) ; 
Officer of the Legion of Honour; Laureate of the- Institute 
’ < of France; Past President of the Statistical Society of Paris; 
Member of the International Statistical Institute and of the 
Superior Council of Statistics. 


DR. CLEMENT JUGLAR, 1643, Rue St. Jacques, Paris. 
Member of the Institute of France; Past President of the 
Statistical Society of Paris; Vice-President of the Society of 
Political Economy of Paris. 


PIERRE EMILE LEVASSEUR, 26, Rue Monsieur le Prince, 


Paris. : 

Member ofthe Institute of France; Professor at. the College of 
France and at the Conservatoire of Arts and Trades; President 
of the Statistical Commission for Primary Instruction; Past 
President of the Statistical Society of Paris; Vice-President of 
the International Statistical Institute, of the Superior Council 
of Statistics, and of the Society of Political Economy, &c. 


Year of 
Election. 


1887. 


1876. 


1890. 


1896. 


1877. 


1893. 


1860. 


1876. 
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France— Contd. 
DANIEL WILSON, 2, Avenue d@’Jéna, Paris. : 


Deputy ; Ex-Under-Secretary of State; Past. President of the 
Statistical Society of Paris. j 


THE PRESIDENT (for the time being) OF THE STATISTICAL 
SOCIETY OF PARIS, 28, Rue Danton, Paris. 


@ermany. 


SIR HENRY PAGE-TURNER BARRON, Baronet, C.M.G.- ~~ 
Late British Minister-Resident to the King of Wurttemberg. 


KARL JULIUS EMIL BLENCK, Lindenstrasse, 28, Berlin, 8.W. 
“‘Geheimer Ober- Regierungsrath ;’’ Director of the Royal 
Statistical Bureau of Prussia, also Member of the Prussian 
Central Statistical Commission and of the Central Board of 
Control of the Survey of Prussia; Honorary Member or Mem- 

ber of several learned Societies. 


DR. CARL VICTOR BOHMERT, Hospitalstrasse 4, Dresden. 
“ Geheimer Regierungsrath ;’’ Doctor Juris; Late Director of the 
Statistical Bureau of Saxony; Professor of Political Economy 

and Statistics in the Polytechnical High School of Dresden. 


DR. GEORG VON MAYR, Kaiser Wilhelmstrasse, 5, Strass- 
burs. 

Ex-Under Secretary of State in the Imperial Ministry for Alsace- 
Lorraine; formerly Director of the Royal Statistical Bureau 
of Bavaria ; Honorary Member of the International Statistical 
Institute; Honorary Professor at the University of Strassburg ; 
Associate of the Statistical Society of Paris. 


DR. FRIEDRICH WILHELM HANS VON SCHEEL, Lutzow- 
Ufer, 6/8, Berlin, W. 

‘‘Kaiserlicher Geheimer Regierungsrath;” Doctor Juris et 
philosophiea ; Director of the Imperial Statistical Bureau of 
the German Empire; formerly Professor,of Political. Kconomy 
and Statistics at the University of Bern; Honorary Mem)er ot 
the Statistical and Social Inquiry Society of Ireland. 


DR. GEORG KARL LEOPOLD SEUFFERT, Maximiliansplatz, 
Nr. 9/3, Munich. | | : ~ 
Formerly Chief Inspector and Director ef the Royal Custom- 
House at Simbach; Knight of the Bavarian Order of St. 
Michael 1st Class; Corresponding Member of the Central 
Statistical Commission of Belgium; Member of the “ Freies 
Deutsches Hochstift zu Frankfurt a/M.” 


THE PRESIDENT. (for the time being) OF THE GHOGRAPHICAL 
“AND STATISTICAL SOCIETY OF FRANKFORT. Stadtbiblio.« 
‘thek, Frankfort. — | HAI Ro 
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Year of 


Election. 


1879, 


1874. 


1845. 


1880, 


1868. 


1895. 


1896. 


1893. 


1896. 


ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY : 


Staly, 


DR.GEROLAMO BOCCARDO, Piazzia Santi Apostoli,y4, Rome. 
Senator; Councillor of St ate; Doctor of Laws; late Professor 
at the University and at the Superior Naval Schooi of 
Genoa; Grand Officer of the Orders of SS. Maurice and 
Lazare, and of the Crown of Italy; Knight of the Order 
of Civil Merit of Savoy; Member of the Academy “dei 
Lincei,” of the Academy of Naples, of the Institutes of 
Science of Milan, Venice, and Palermo, of the Cobden Club, 
of the International Statistical Institute, of the Academy 
of Madrid, and of the Deputation of National History, &c. 


DR. LUIGI BODIO, Rome. 

Doctor of Laws; Professor of Industrial Legislation and of 
Statistics at the Engineering College, Rome; Director-General 
of the Statistical Department of the State; Grand Officer of 
the Order of 8S. Maurice and Lazare; Knight of the Order 
of Civil Merit of Savoy ; Correspondent of the Institute of 
France (Academy of Moral and Political Sciences). 


FRANCESCO FERRARA, Venice. 
Senator; Professor and Director of the Royal Superior School of 
Commerce at Venice; late Minister of Finance; Member of 

the Academy “dei Lincei.” 


ANGELO MESSEDAGLIA, Rome. 
Senator; Professor of Statistics at the Royal University of 
Rome ; Member of the Academy “‘ dei Lincei.” 


THE MARQUIS ERMENEGILDO DEI CINQUE QUINTILI, 
Rome. 
Advocate; General Secretary of the Hospitals Commission of 
Rome, 


atlexico, 


DON MANUEL FERNANDEZ LEAL, Mexico. 
Secretary of State, Department of ‘“ Fomento,’”’ Colonization and 
Industry. Mexico. 


Aetberlands, 


DR. NICOLAAS GERARD PIERSON, The Hague. 
Late Minister of Finance; Late President of the Netherlands’ 
Bank; Late Professor of Political Economy at the University 
of Amsterdam. 


DR. VERKERK WILLIAM ARNOLD PETER PISTORIUS, The 
Hague. 
Resident Minister, General Secretary to the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. 


Aouad, 


GREGOIRE P. OLANESCO. Rue Grivitza 36, Bucharest. 
Late Director-General of Customs; Late General Secretary, 
- Ministry of Finance ; Officer of the Legion of Honor; Member 
of the International Statistical Institute. 
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Year of 


Assia, 
Election, 


1873, HIS EXCELLENCY PIERRE SEMENOV, St. Petersburg. 
Senator ; Privy Councillor to His Imperial Majesty ; President 
of the Imperial Statistical Council; President of the Imperial 
Geographical Society ; Honorary Member of the Academy of 
Se in St. Petersburg; Associate of the Statistical Society 
of Paris. 


1890. HIS EXCELLENCY NICOLAS TROINITSKY, MKovenskoy- 
pereoulok, Nr 9, St. Petersburg. 
Former Governor; Privy Councillor; Director of the Central 
Statistical Committee of the Ministry of the Interior; Life 
Member of the Statistical Council, of the Imperial Geographical 
Society of Russia, and of the International Statistical 
Institute, and Member of the Statistical Society of Paris. 


Spain. 


1845, HIS EXCELLENCY SENOR DON JOSE MAGAZ Y JAYME, 
Calle de Leon, 13, Madrid. 
Advocate, Gentleman of His Majesty’s Chamber, and Member 
of the Council of State; Ex-Deputy of the Cortes; Ex- 
Senator; EHx-Director-General of Treasury; Ex-Under- 
Secretary of the Ministry of Finance; Grand Cross of the 
Order of Isabella Catolica; Commander of the Order of 
Carlos 3°, 


Stueden and Wortoar. 


1858. DR. THORKIL HALVORSEN ASCHEHOUG, 41, Josephinegade 
Christiania. 

Doctor of Laws; Professor of Political Economy at the 
University of Christiania; Assessor Extraordinary of the 
Supreme Court of Norway ; Commander of the First Class of 
the Norwegian Order of St. Olave, of the Swedish Order of 
the North Star; and of the Danish Order of the ‘‘ Danne- 
broge ;”” Corresponding Member of the Institute of France ; 
Member of the Institute of International Law, of the Inter- 
national Statistical Institute, and of the Academies of 
Christiania, Stockholm, Trondhjem and Upsala, also of the 
Royal Historical Society of Denmark. 


1874. ANDERS NICOLAL KIAR, Christiania. 
Director of the Central Statistical Bureau of Norway; Associate 
of the Statistical Society of Paris. 


1860. THOMAS MICHELL, O.B., Christiania. 
Her Majesty’s Consul-General for Norway. 


1890. DR. ELIS SIDENBLADH., Ph.D., Stockholm. 
Director in Chief of the Central Statistical Bureau of Sweden; 
President of the Royal Statistical Commission ; Commander, 
Officer, and Knight of several Swedish and Foreign Orders ; 
Member of the Royal Academies of Sciences and of Agriculture, 
at Stockholm ; Honorary and Corresponding Member of 
several foreign learned Societies. 
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Year of 
Election. 


1890. 


is73. 


1831. 


1876. 


1870. 


-ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY : 


Switzerland, 


DR. LOUIS GUILLAUME, Bern. 
Doctor of Medicine; Director of the Federal Statistical meee 
Secretary of the International Penitentiary Commission. 


@niied States, 


THE HON. WILLIAM BARNKS, Thurlows-terrace, tlbany, N.Y. 
Lawyer; Ex-Superintendent of the Insurance Department, State 
of New York. 


DR. JOHN SHAW BILLINGS, Astor Library, New York City. | 
A.M., M.D., LL.D., Edinburgh and Harvard; D.C L., Oxon; 
Surgeon, US. Army ; Member of the National Academy of 
Sciences, &e. 
WORTHINGTON CHAUNCEY FORD; Metropolitan Club, 
Washington, B.C., U.S.A. 
Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, Treasury Department; Chief 
of the Bureau of-Statistics, Department of State; Member of 
_ the International Statistical Institute. 


DR: RICHMOND MAYO- SMITH, M.A., Ph.D., Columbia Colleze. 
New York. 

Professor of Political Economy and Social Science in Columbia 
College; Vice-President of the American Statistical Associa- 
tion ; Member of the International Statistical Institute, and 
of the National Academy of Sciences. 


THE HON. JOHN ELIOT SANFORD, Taunton, Wass. 

Lawyer; Ex-Speaker of the House of Representatives; Ex- 
Insurance Commissioner; Ex-Chairman of the Board of 
Harbour and Land Commissioners; Chairman of the Board 
of Railroad Commissioners. - 


DR. FRANCIS AMASA WALKER, Ph.D., LL.D., Boston, Mass. - 
Formerly Superintendent of the United States Census; President 
of the Massachusetts Institute of. Technology ; Member of the 
International Statistical Institute and ‘ Président Adjoint” 
for the Meeting of 1893; Correspondent of the Institute of 
France; President of the American Statistical Association ; 
Exx-President of the American Economic Association; Vice- 
President of the National Academy of Sciences, Washington ; 
Corresponding Member of the Central Statistical Commission 

of Belgium. 
THE HON. DAVID AMES WELLS, D.C.L., LL.D., M.D., Norwich, 

Conn. 

Economist ; Late Special Commissioner of Revenue of the United 
States ; Chairman of Commission for the Revision of Taxes of 
the State of New York; Lecturer on the Principles and 
Practice of Taxation, Harvard University, Cambridge, United 
States; Member of the Board of Arbitration of American 
Railways; President, National Board of Visitors of the U.S. 
Military Academy of West Point; President of the American 
Social’ Science Association, and of the American Free Trade 
League ; Chairman in 1883 of the Department of Finance of 
the American Social Science Association; Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the Institute of France, to fill vacancy occasioned by 
the death of John Stuart Mill; Corresponding Member of the 
Academy ‘‘dei Lincei,” Rome; Member of the American 

_ Academy sof Arts. and Sciences, Boston; Honorary Member 
of the Cobden Club; Gold Medallist ‘‘ Exposition Universelle, 
France, i889, Groupe de Economie Sociale.” 
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Sete United States—Contd. 
1893. THE HON. CARROLL DAVIDSON WRIGHT, Washington. 
Commissioner of the U.S. Department of Labour; late Chief of 
the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labour; President 
of the Association for the promotion of Profit Sharing; late 
President and now Vice-President of the American Social 
Science Association ; Vice-President of the American Statistical 
Association; Member of the American and British Economic 
Associations, of the International Statistical Institute, and 
of several other learned Societies. 


Iud14. 


1886. JAMES EDWARD O’OONOR, C.LE., Caleutta and Simla. 
Director-General of Statistics; Assistant Secretary with the 
Supreme Government, India, Department of Finance and 

Commerce. 


Dominion of Canada. 


1694. GEORGE JOHNSON, Ottawa. 
Statistician, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa, Canada. 


1877. DR. EDWARD YOUNG, A.M., Ph.D., Windsor, Nova Scotia. 
Consul of the United States; formerly Chief of the Bureau of 
Statistics, United States of America: Member of the Geo- 
graphical Society of Paris. 


Aetww South dates. 


1893. TIMOTHY AUGUSTINE COGHLAN, Sydney. 
Government Statistician of New South Wales and Registrar 
of Friendly Societies and Trade Unions; formerly Assistant 
Engineer for Harbours and Rivers. 


1876. EDWARD GRANT WARD, J.P., Sydney. 
. Late Registrar-General ; Chairman of Board of Land Titles 


Commissioners. 


ew Zealund. 


1876. SIR JAMES HECTOR, K.C.M.G., M.D., F.B.8.S. L. and H., F.G.S. 
&c., Wellington. 
Director of the Geological Survey, of the Meteorological Depart- 
ment, and of the New Zealand Institute, &c. 
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Gusmanin, 


Year of 
Election. 


1894, ROBERT MACKENZIE JOHNSTON, Hobart. 

Registrar-General and Government Statistician; Fellow and 
Member of Council of the Royal Society of Tasmania ; Mem- 
ber of Council and of Senate of the University of Tasmania ; 
Fellow and Past President of Section F (KHconomics and 
Statistics) of the Australasian Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science; Fellow of the Royal Geographical Soeiety of 
Australia; “Honorary Foreign Corresponding Member of the 
Geological Society of Edinburgh; Fellow of the Linnean 
Society of London. 


1876. EDWIN CRADOCK NOWELL, J.P., Hobart. 
Clerk of Executive and Legislative Councils of Tasmania; late 
Government Statistician ; Clerk to the Federal Council of Aus- 
tralasia in its four Sessions. 


Victori. 


185°, WILLIAM HENRY ARCHER, K.C.P., K.8.G., F.LA., F.LS., &., 
Grace Park, Hawthorne, Melbourne, 
Barrister-at-Law. 


Great Hritain and Freland, 


1876. THE PRESIDENT (for the time being) OF THE MANCHESTER 
STATISTICAL SOCIETY, G63, Brown Street, Manchester. 


1876, THE PRESIDENT (for the time being) OF THE STATISTICAL 
AND SOCIAL INQUIRY SOCIETY OF IRELAND, 35, Moles- 
worth Street, Dublin. 


Norre.—The Executive Committee request that any inaccuracies 
in the foregoing List of Honorary FrLtows may be pointed out, 
and that all changes of address may be notified to the Secretary, 
so that delay in forwarding communications and the publications 
of the Society may be avoided. 
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Copy of Charter. 


Victoria, by the Grace of God of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland Queen, Defender of the Faith. 

fo all to Whom these Presents shall come, Greeting :— 

GEAhereag Our Right trusty and entirely beloved cousin, 
Henry, Third Marquess of Lansdowne, Knight of the Most Noble 
Order of the Garter, Charles Babbage, Fellow of the Royal Society, 
John Elliott Drinkwater, Master of Arts, Henry Hallam, Fellow 
of the Royal Society, the Reverend Richard Jones, Master of Arts, 
and others of Our loving subjects, did, in the year One thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-four, establish a Society to collect, 
arrange, digest and publish facts, illustrating the condition and 
prospects of society in its material, social, and moral relations ; 
these facts being for the most part arranged in tabular forms and 
in accordance with the principles of the numerical method, and 
the same Society is now called or known by the name of “The 
** Statistical Society.’ 

Aun GAHereas it has been represented to Us that the same 
Society has, since its establishment, sedulously pursued such its 
proposed objects, and by its publications (including those of its 
transactions), and by promoting the discussion of legislative and 
other public measures from the statistical point of view, has greatly 
contributed to the progress of statistical and economical science. 

And Whereas distinguished individuals in foreign countries, 
as well as many eminent British subjects, have availed themselves 
of the facilities offered by the same Society for communicating 
important information largely extending statistical knowledge; 
and the general interest now felt in Statistics has been greatly 
promoted and fostered by this Society. 

Aun GeAhereas the same Society has, in aid of its objects, 
collected a large and valuable library of scientific works and charts, 
to which fresh accessions are constantly made; and the said Society 
has hitherto been supported by annual and other subscriptions and 
contributions to its funds, and has lately acquired leasehold premises 
in which the business of the said Society is carried on. 

AuD CGEifereas in order to secure the property of the said 
Society, to extend its operations, and to give it its due position 
among the Scientific Institutions of Our kingdom, We have been 
besought to grant to Sir Rawson William Rawson, Knight Com- 
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mander of the Most Distinguished Order of St. Michael and 
St. George, and Companion of the Most Honourable Order of the 
Bath, and to those who now are Members of the said Society, or 
who shall from time to time be elected Fellows of the Royal 
Statistical Society hereby incorporated, Our Royal Charter of 
Incorporation for the purposes aforesaid. 

1. Pow MuoW Ve that We, being desirous of encouraging 
a design so laudable and salutary, of Our especial grace, certain 
knowledge and mere motion, have willed, granted, and declared 
and Do by these Presents, for Us, Our heirs and successors, will, 
grant, and declare that the said Sir Rawson William Rawson, 
Knight Commander of the Most Distinguished Order of St. Michael | 
and St. George, and Companion of the Most Honourable Order of 
the Bath, and such other of Our loving subjects as now are 
Members of the said Society, or shall from time to time be elected 
Fellows of ‘‘The Royal Statistical Society”” hereby incorporated 
according to such regulations or bye laws as shall be hereafter 
framed or enacted, and their successors, shall for ever hereafter be 
by virtue of these presents one body politic and corporate, by the 
name of “ @he Roval Statistical Society,’? and for the 
purposes aforesaid, and by the name aforesaid, shall have perpetual 
succession and a common seal, with full power and authority to 
alter, vary, break, and renew the same at their discretion, and by 
the same name to sue and be sued, implead and be impleaded, 
answer and be answered, unto and in every Court of Us, Our heirs 
and successors. 

2. Ehe Royal Statistical Society, in this Charter hereinafter 
called “The Society,” may, notwithstanding the statutes of mort- 
main, take, purchase, hold and enjoy to them and their successors 
a hall, or house, and any such messuages or hereditaments of 
any tenure as may be necessary, for carrying out the purposes of 
the Society, but so that the yearly value thereof to be computed 
at the rack rent which might be gotten for the same at the time of 
the purchase or other acquisition, and including the site of the 
said hall, or house, .do not exceed in the whole the sum of Two 
‘thousand pounds. 

3. Ehere shall be a Council of the Society, and the said 
Council and General Meetings of the Fellows to be held in 
accordance with this Our Charter shall, subject to the provisions 
of this Our Charter, have the entire management and direction of 
the concerns of the Society. | 

4, Where shall be a President, Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer 
or Treasurers, and a Secretary or Secretaries of the Society. The 
Council shall consist of the President, Vice-Presidents, and not 
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less than twenty Councillors; and the Treasurer or Treasurers s 
and the Secretary or Secretaries if honorary. 
5. He several persons who were elected to be the President, 

Vice-Presidents, and Members of the Council of the Statistical 
Society at the Annual Meeting held in the month of June, One 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-six, shall form the first Council 
of the Society, and shall continue in office until the first Electiou 
of officers is made under these presents as hereinafter provided. 

6. General Meetings of the Fellows of the Society may be 
held from time to time, and at least one General Meeting shall be 
held in each year. Hvery General Meeting may be daiotien 
subject to the provisions of the Bye Laws. The following business 
may be transacted by a General Meeting, viz.:— 


(a.) The Election of the President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer 
or Treasurers, Secretary or Secretaries, and other 
~ Members of the Council of the Society. 
(b.) The making, repeal, or amendment of Bye Laws. 
(c.) The passing of any proper pes datoty respecting the affairs 
of the Society. 


7. type Haws of the Society may be made for the following 
purposes, and subject to the following conditions, viz. :— 


(a.) For prescribing the qualification and condition of tenure 
of office of the President; the number, qualifications, 
functions, and conditions of tenure of office of the 
Vice-Presidents, Treasurers, Secretaries, and Members 
of Council, and Officers of the Society; for making 
regulations with respect to General Meetings and Meet- 
ings of the Council and proceedings thereat, and for 
the election of any persons to be Honorary Fellows or 
Associates of the Society, and defining their privileges 
(but such persons, if elected, shall not be Members of 
the Corporation), and for making regulations respecting 
the making, repeal and amendment of Bye Laws, and 
generally for the government of the Society and the 
management of its property and affairs. 

(b,) The first Bye Laws shall be made at the first} General 

| Meeting to be held under these presents, and shall 
(amongst other things) prescribe the time for holding 
the first election of officers under these presents. 


8. The General ‘Meetings and adjourned General Meetings cf 
the Society shall take place (subject to the rules or bye laws of 
the Society, and to any power of convening or demanding a 
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Special General Meeting thereby given) at such times and places 
as may be fixed by the Council. 

9. Che existing rules of the Statistical Society, so far as not. 
inconsistent with these presents, shall be in force as the Bye Laws 
of the Society until the first Bye Laws to be made under these 
presents shall come into operation. 

10. Subject to these presents and the Bye Laws of the Society 
for the time being, the Council shall have the sole management of 
the income, funds, and property of the Society, and may manage 
and superintend all other affairs of the Society, and appoint and 
dismiss at their pleasure all salaried and other officers, attendants, 
and servants as they may think fit, and may do all such things as 
shall appear to them necessary or expedient for giving effect to 
the objects of the Society. . 

11. @He Council shall once in every year present to a General 
Meeting a report of the proceedings of the Society, together with 
«a statement of the receipts and expenditure, and of the financial 
position of the Society, and every Fellow of the Society may, at 
reasonable times to be fixed by the Council, examine the accounts 
of the Society. 

12. @ He Council may, with the approval of a General Meeting, 
from time to time appoint fit persons to be Trustees of any part of 
the real or personal property of the Society, and may make or 
direct any transfer of such property so placed in trust necessary 
for the purposes of the trust, or may, at their discretion, take in 
the corporate name of the Society conveyances or transfers of any 
property capable of being held in that name. Provided that no 
sale, mortgage, incumbrance, or other disposition of any heredita- 
ments belonging to the Society shall be made unless with the 
approval of a General Meeting. 

13. $0 Rule, Bye Law, Resolution, or other proceeding shall 
be made or had by the Society, or any meeting thereof, or by the 
Council, contrary to the general scope or true intent and meaning 
of this Our Charter, or the laws or statutes of Our Realm, and 
anything done contrary to this present clause shall be void. 

Lat Witwess whereof We have caused these Our Letters to be 
made Patent. 

@Eituess Ourself, at Westminster, the thirty-first day of 
January, in the fiftieth year of Our Reign. 

iy URarrant under the Cueews Sign Manual, 


@ Murr MAcKENZzIE, 


ie 
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Index to Rules and Bye-Laws. 


BYE-LAWS. 

1. The Objects of the Society. 

2. Society to consist of Fellows and Honorary Fellows. 

8. Number of Fellows unlimited; Hon. Fellows not to exceed 70 
4. Fellows—Candidates to be proposed by two or more Fellows. 

5. Do. to be elected by Ballot. | 

6. ~ Do. on Admission may attach F.5.S. to their Names, 

7. Honorary Fellows, Proposed by Council; Elected by Ballot. 

8. Fellows, to pay an Annual Subscription or a Composition. 

9. Do. how disqualified. Written notice of withdrawal required. 
10. Do. and Honorary Fellows, Mode of Expulsion of. : 
11. Trustees. Property of Society, may be vested in Three. 

12. President, Council, and Officers, Number and Particulars of. 

id: Do. do. do. Election and Retirement of. — 

14, Do. do. do. Nomination of. 

15. Do. do. do. Extraordinary Vacancies of. 

16. Committees, may be appointed by Council. 

17. Auditors, Appointment and Duties of. 

18.. Meetings, Ordinary and General, when to be held. 

19. Ordinary Meetings, Business of. Strangers may be introduced. 

20. Annual General Meeting, Business of. 

21. Special General Meetings may be called. 

22 President, Duties of. To have a Casting Vote. 

23. Treasurer, Duties of, subject to the Council. 

24. Honorary Secretaries, Duties of. 

25. Vice-Presidents, Powers of. | 

26. Council, Duties of, in Publishing Papers and Expending Funds. 

27. Vo. may frame Regulations not inconsistent with Bye-laws. 

2 Do. Duties of, with reference to the Common Seal. 

29. Do. No Dividend, Gift, Division, or Bonus in Money to be 

3 made to Fellows, except as hereinafter provided for. 
30. Do. to publish a Journal of the Transactions of the Society, 
and may remunerate Editors and their Assistants. 

Do. Discretion of, as to Right of Property reserved in all 


Communications received, 
E 


RULES AND BYE-LAWS OF THE ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 


Objects of the Society. 

1. The objects of the Royal Statisti- 
cal Society ‘are to collect, arrange, 
digest and publish facts, illustrating 
the condition and prospects of society 
in its material, social and moral rela- 
tions; these facts being for the most 
part arranged in tabular forms and in 
accordance with the principles of the 
numerical method. 

The Society collects new materials, 
condenses, arranges, and publishes those 
already existing, whether unpublished 
or published in diffuse and expensive 
forms in the English or in any foreign 
language, and promotes the discussion 
of legislative and other public measures 
from the statistical point of view. These 
discussions form portions of the pub- 
lished Transactions of the Society. 


Constitution of the Society. 


2. The Society consists of Fellows 
and Honorary Fellows, elected in the 
manner hereinafter described. 


Number of Fellows and Honorary 
Fellows. 


3. The number of Fellows is un- 
limited. Foreigners or British subjects 
of distinction residing ont of the United 
Kingdom may be admitted as Honorary’ 
Fellows, of whom the number shall not 
be more than seventy at any one time. 


Proposal of Fellows. 


4, Every Candidate for admission as 
a Fellow of the Society shall be pro- 
posed by two or more Fellows, who 
shall certify from their personal know- 
ledge of him or of his works, that he 
is a fit person to be admitted a Fellow 
of the Society. Every such certificate 
having been read and approved of ata 
Meeting of the Council, shall be sus- 
pended in the office of the Society 
until the following Ordinary Meeting, 
at which the vote shall be taken. 


Lilection of Fellows. 


5. In the election of Fellows, the 
votes shall be taken by ballot. No 
person shall be admitted unless at least 
sixteen Fellows vote, and unless he 
have in his favour three-fourths of the 
Fellows voting. 


Admission of Fellows. 


6. Every Fellow elect is required to 
take the earliest opportunity of pre- 
senting himself for admission at an 
Ordinary Meeting of the Society. 

The manner of admission shall be 
thus :— 

Immediately after the reading of the 
minutes, the Fellow elect, having first 
paid his subscription for the current 
year or his composition, shall sign the 
obligation contained in the Fellowship- 
book, to the effect following :— 

“We, who have underwritten our 
“names, do hereby undertake, each foi 
“himself, that we will endeavour to 
“further the good of the Royal Statis- 
“ tical Society for improving Statistical 
“ Knowledge, and the ends for which 
‘the same has been founded; that. we 
“‘ will be present at the Meetings of the 
“ Society as often as conveniently we 
“can, and that we will keep and fulfil 
‘the Bye-laws and Orders of this 
* Society: provided that whensoever 
“any one of us shall make known, by 
“writing under his hand, to the Secre- 
“taries for the time being, that he 
‘desires to withdraw from the Society, 
“he shall be free thenceforward from 
* this obligation.” 

Whereon the President, taking him — 
by the hand, shall say,—‘* By the 
“authority, and in the name of the 
* Royal Statistical Society, I do admit 
‘you a Fellow thereof.” 

Upon their admission Fellows shall 
have the right of attaching to their 
names the letters F.S.S., but not in 
connection with any trading or business 
advertisement other than the publica- 
tion of any book or literary notice, 
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Adinission of Honorary Fellows, 
_ 7. There shall be Two Meetings of 
_ the Society in the year, on such days 
_as shall be hereafter fixed by the Coun- 
cil, at which Honorary Fellows may be 
elected. 


No Honorary Fellow can be recom- | 


- mended for election but by the Council. 
At any Meeting of the Council any Mem- 
ber thereof may propose a Foreigner or 
British subject of distinction residing 
out of the United Kingdom, delivering 
cat the same time a written statement 
of the qualifications of, offices held by, 
and published works of, the person pro- 
posed; and ten days’ notice at least 
shall be given to every Member of the 
Council, .of the day on which the Coun- 
cil will vote by ballot on the question 
whether they will recommend to the 
Society the election of the person pro- 
posed. Nosuch recommendation to the 
Society- shall be adopted unless at least 
three-fourths of the votes are in favour 
thereof. 

Notice of the recommendation shall 
be given from the chair at the Meeting 
of the Society next preceding that at 
which the vote shall be taken thereon. 
No person shall be elected an Honorary 
Fellow unless sixteen Fellows vote and 
three-fourths of the Fellows voting be 
in his favour. 

The Council shall have power to elect 
as Honorary Fellows, the Presidents for 
the time being of the Statistical Societies 
of Dublin, Manchester, and Paris, and 
the President. of any other Statistical 
Society at home or abroad. 


Payments by Fellows. 

8. Every Fellow of the Society shall 
pay a yearly subscription of Two 
Guineas, or may at any time compound 
for his future yearly payments by paying 
at once the sum of Twenty Guineas,* 
unless the Annual Subscription or Com- 
position Fee shall be remitted by the 
Council; provided that the number of 
Fellows whose Annual Subscription or 
Composition Fee shall have been thus 
_ remitted, do not exceed five at any one 
time. 

Defaulters.— Withdrawal of 
Fellows. 
9. All yearly payments are due in 








advance on the 1st of January, and if 
any Fellow of the Society have not paid 
his subscription before the 1st of July, 
he shall be applied to in writing by the 
Secretaries, and if the same be not paid 
before the Ist of January of the second 
year, a written application shall again 
be made by the Secretaries, and the 
Fellow in arrear shall cease to receive 
the Society’s publications, and shall not 
be entitled to any of the privileges of 
the Society until such arrears are paid ; 
and if the subscription be not discharged 
before the 1st of February of the second 
year, the name of the Fellow thus in 
arrear shall be exhibited on a card sus- 
pended in the office of the Society ; 
and if, at the next Annual General 
Meeting, the amount still remain un- 
paid, the defaulter shall, unless other- 
wise authorised by the Council, be 
announced to be no longer a Fellow of 
the Society, the reason for the same: 
being at the same time assigned. No: 
Fellow of the Society can withdraw his 
name from the Society’s books, unless all 
arrears be paid; and no resignation will 
be deemed valid unless a written notice 
thereof be communicated to the Secre- 
taries. No Fellow shall be entitled to 
vote at any Meeting of the Society 
until he shall have paid his subscrip- 
tion for the current year. 


Expulsion of Fellows. 


10. If any Fellow of the Society, or 
any Honorary Fellow, shall so demean 
himself that it would be for the dis- 
honour of the Society that he longer 
continue to be a Fellow or Honorary 
Fellow thereof, the Council shall take 
the matter into consideration; and if the 
majority of the Members of the Council 
present at some Meeting (of which and 
of the matter in hand such Fellow or 
Honorary Fellow, and every Member of 
the Council, shall have due notice) shall 
decide by ballot to recommend that such 
Fellow or Honorary Fellow be expelled 
from the Society, the President shall at 
its next Ordinary Meeting announce to 
the Society the recommendation of the 
Council, and at the following Meeting 
the question shall be decided by ballot, 
and if at least three-fourths of the 


* Cheques should be made payable to ‘‘The Royal Etatistical Society,” and crossed ‘ Messrs. 


‘¢ Drummond and Ce.” 
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number voting are in favour of the 
expulsion, the President shall forthwith 
cancel the name in the Fellowship-book, 
and shall say, — 

* By the authority and in the name 


* of the Royal Statistical Society, I do_ 


“ declare that A. B. (naming him) is no 
“longer a Fellow (or Honorary Fellow) 
** thereof.” 

And such Fellow or Honorary Fellow 
shall thereupon cease to be of the 
Society. 

Trustees. 

11. The property of the Society may 
be vested in three Trustees, chosen by 
the Feliows, The Trustees are eligible 
to any other offices in the Society. 


President, Council, and Officers. 

12. The Council shall consist of a 
President and thirty Members, together 
with the Honorary Vice-Presidents. 

From the Council shall be chosen 
four Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, the 
Honorary Secretaries, and a Foreign 
Secretary, who may be one of the 
Honorary Secretaries. The former 
Presidents who are continuing Fellows 
of the Society shall be Honorary Vice- 
Presidents. Any five of the Council 
shall be a quorum. 


Election of President and Officers. 

13. The President, Members of Coun- 
cil, Treasurer, and Honorary and 
Foreign Secretaries shall be chosen 
annually by the Fellows at the Annual 
General Meeting. 

The Vice-Presidents shall be chosen 
annually from the Council by the Presi- 
dent. 

The President shall not be elizible 
for the office more than two years in 
succession. 

Six Fellows, at least, who were not 
of the Council of the previous year, shall 
be annually elected; and of the Mem- 
bers retiring three at least shall be 
those who have served longest con- 
tinuously on the Council, unless they 
hold office as Treasurer or Honorary or 
Foreign Secretary. 


Nomination of President, Cowncit, 
and Officers. 

14, The Council shall, previously to 

the Annual General Meeting, nominate, 

by ballot, tie Fellows whom they recom- 


mend to be the next President and } 








Council of the Society. They shall also 
recommend for election a Treasurer and 
the Secretaries (in accordance with 


‘Rule 12). Notice shall be sent to every 


Fellow whose residence is known to be 
within the limits of the metropolitan 
post, at least a fortnight before the 


- Annual General Meeting, of the names 


of Fellows recommended by the Council. 


Letraordinary Vacancies. 
15. On any extraordinary vacancy 


_ occurring of the Office of President, or 


other Officer of the Society, the Hono- 
rary Secretaries shall summon the Coun- 
cil with as little delay as possible, and 
a majority of the Council, thereupon 


- meeting in their usual place, shall, by 


ballot, and by a majority. of those 
present, choose a new President, or 
other Officer of the Society, to be so 
until the next Annual General Meeting. 


Committees. 

16. The Council shall have power to 
appoint Committees of Fellows and also 
an Executive Committee of their own 
body. The Committees shall report 
their proceedings to the Council. No 
report shall be communicated to the 
Society except by the Council. 


Auditors. 

‘17. At the first Ordinary Meeting of 
each year, the Fellows shall choose two 
Fellows, not being Members of the 
Council, as Auditors, who, with one of 
the Council, chosen by the Council, shall 
audit the Treasurer’s accounts for the 
past year, and report thereon to the 
Society, which report shall be presented 


~at the Ordinary Meeting in February. 


The Auditors shall be empowered to 
examine into the particulars of all ex- 
penditure of the funds of the Society 
and may report their opinion upon any 
part of it. 


Meetings Ordinary and General. 

18. The Ordinary Meetings of the 
Society shall be held monthly, or 
oftener, during the Session, which shall 
be from the Ist of November to the 
Ist of July in each year, koth inclusive, 
on such days and at such hours as the 
Council shall declare. The Annual 
General Meeting shall be held on such 
day in the month of June of each year 
as shall be appointed by the Council for 
the time beirg. 
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Business of Ordinary Meetings, . 


19. The business of the Ordinary 
Meetings shall be to elect and admit Fel- 
lows, to read and hear reports, letters, 
and papers on subjects interesting to the 
Society. Nothing relating to the bye- 
laws or management of the Society shall 
be discussed at the Ordinary Meetings, 
except that the Auditors’ Report shal] 
be presented at the Ordinary Meeting 
in February, and that the Minutes of 
the Annual General Meeting, and of 
every Special General Meeting, shall be 
submitted for confirmation at the next 
Ordinary Meeting after the day of such 
Annual or Special General Meeting. 
Strangers may be introduced to the 
Ordinary Meetings, by any Fellow, with 
the leave of the President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, or other Fellow presiding at the 
Meeting. 


Business of Annual General Meeting. 


20. The business of the Annual 
General Meeting shall be to elect the 
Officers of the Society, and to discuss 
questions on its bye-laws and manage- 
ment. No Fellow or Honorary Fellow 
shall be proposed at the Annual General 
Meeting. No Fellow shall propose any 
alteration of the rules or bye-laws of 
the Society at the Annual General Meet- 
ing, unless after three weeks’ notice 
thereof given in writing to the Council, 
but amendments to any motion may be 
brought forward without notice, so that 
they relate to the same subject as the 
motion. The Council shall give fourteen 
days’ notice to every Fellow cf all 
questions of which such notice shall 
have been given to them. 


Special General Meetings. 


21. The Council may, at any time, 
call a Special General Meeting of the 
Society when it appears to them neces- 
sary. Any twenty Fellows may require 
a Special General Meeting to be called, 
by notice in writing signed by them, 
delivered to one of the Secretaries, 
specifying the questions to be moved. 
The Council shall, within one week of 
such notice, appoint a day for such 
Special General Meeting, and shall give 
at ieast one week’s notice of every 
Special General Meeting, and of the 
questions to be moved, to every Fellow 
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within the limits of. the metropolitan 
post, whose residence is known. No 
business shall be brought forward at 
any Special General Mecting other than 
that specified in the notice convening 
the saine. 


Duties of the President. 


22. The President shall preside at all 
Meetings of the Society, Council, and 
Committees which he shall attend, and 
in case of an equality of votes, shall 
have a second or casting vote. He shall 
sign all diplomas of adinission of Hono- 
rary Fellows, He shall admit and expel 
Fellows and Honorary Fellows, accord- 
ing to the bye-laws of the Society. 


Duties of the Treasurer. 


23. The Treasurer shall receive all 
moneys due to, and pay all moneys 
owing by, the Society, and shall keep an 
acconnt of his receipts and payments. 
No sum exceeding Ten Pounds shall be 
paid but by order of the Council, except- 
ing always any lawful demand for rates 
or taxes. ‘The ‘Treasurer shall invest 
the moneys of the Society in such 
manner as the Council shall from time 
to time direct. 


Duties of the Honorary Secretaries. 

24. The Honorary Secretaries shall, 
under the control of the Council, con- 
dnet the correspondence of the Society ; 
they or cne of them shall attend all 
Meetings of the Society and Council, 
and shall duly record the Minutes of 
the Proceedings. They shall issue the 
requisite notices, and read such papers 
to the Society as the Council may direct. 


Powers of the Vice-Presidents, 

25. A Vice-President, whether Hono- 
rary or nominated, in the chair, shalt 
act with the power of the President in 
presiding and voting at any Meeting of 
the Society or Council, and in admitting 
Fellows; but no Vice-President shall be 
empowered to sign diplomas of admission 
of Honorary Tellows, or to expel Fel- 
lows or Honorary Fellows. In the 
absence of the President and Vice-Pre- 
sidents, any Member of Council may 
be called upon by the Fellows then 
present, to preside at an Ordinary or 
Council Meeting, with the same power 
as a Vice-President. 
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Powers of the Council. 


26. The Council shall have control 
over the papers and funds of the Society, 
and may, as they shall see fit, direct the 
publication of papers and the expendi- 
ture of the funds, in accordance with 
the provisions of the Charter. 


27. The Council shall be empowered 
at any time to frame Regulations not 
inconsistent with these bye-laws, which 
shall be and remain in force until the 
next Annual General Meeting, at which 
they shall be either affirmed or annulled ; 
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shall from time to time prescribe. 
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of the Council and in accordance with 
such other regulations as the Council 
The 
fact of the seal having been so affixed 
shall be entered on the minutes of the 
Council. 

29. No Dividend, Gift, Division,* or 
Bonus in money shall be made by the 


Society, unto or between any of the 


Fellows or Members, except as herein- 
after provided. 

30. The Council shall publish a 
Journal of the Transactions of the 
Society, and such other Statistical Pub- 


but no Council shall have power to 
renew Regulations which have once 
been disapproved at an Annual General 
Meeting. 

28. The Council shall have the cus- 
tody of the Common Seal. The Com- 
mon Seal shall not be affixed to any 
instrument, deed, or other document, 
except by order cf the Council and in 
the presence of at least two Members 


lications as they may determine upon, 
and may from time to time pay such 
sums to Editors and their assistants, 
whether Fellows of the Society or not, 
as may be deemed advisable. 

31. All communications to the Society 
are the property of the Society, unless 
the Council allow the riglt of property 
to be specially reserved by the Con- 
tributors. 





REGULATIONS OF THE LIBRARY. 


1. The Library and the Reading Room are open daily for the use of 
Fellows from 10am. till 5 p.m., except on Saturdays, when they are 
closed at 2 p.m. 

2. Fellows of the Society are permitted to take out Books on making 
personal application, or by letter addressed to the Librarian, all expenses 
for carriage being paid by the Fellows. 

3. Fellows are not to keep any books longer than one month. Any 
Fellow detaining a book for more than a month shall not be permitted to 
take another from the Library until the book detained shall have been 
returned. 

4. Scientific Journals and Periodicals are not circulated until the 
volumes are completed and bound. 

5. Cyclopsedias and works of reference are not circulated, but may be 
lent on the written order of an Honorary Secretary for a period not 
exceeding seven days. Hast Assistant Secretary or Librarian is allowed at 
his discretion to lend workg of reference for a period not exceeding three 
days, reporting at the fie a to the Honorary Secretaries. If works 
so lent be not returned within the specified time, the borrower shall incur 
a fine of one shilling per day per volume for each day they are detained 
beyond the time specitied. 

6. Any Fellow damaging or losing a book, either replaces the work, 
or mys a fine equivalent | to its value. 

. Books taken from the shelves for reference, are not to be replaced, 
but tatice be laid on the Library table. 

8. The Librarian shall report to the Council any infringement of these 
regulations, and lay upon the table at each regular Meetin g (a) a List of 
any “Works of Reference” that may have been borrowed, and (0) a List 
of Books that have been out more than a month. 
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DONORS TO THE LIBRARY. 


During THE YEAR (ENDING 15TH SzEpremBer). 1896. 


(a) Foreign Countries. 








Argentine Republic— Egypt— 
General Statistical Bureau. | Department of Public Health. 
National Health Department. Director-General of Customs. 
-Buenos Ayres, Provincial and ; ¥: Post Office. 
Municipal Statistical Bureaus. Ministry of Finance. 
Argentine Geographical Institute, Egyptian Institute, Cairo. 
Austria and Hungary— France-—— 
Central Statistical Commission. Director-General of Customs. 
‘Ministry of Agriculture. | French Labour Department. 
Statistical Department of the Ministry of Agriculture. 
Ministry of Commerce. 29 Education. 
Bohemian Statistical Bureau. ” Finance. 
Bosnia and Herzegovina Sta- ” The Interior. 
tistical Bureau. ” Justice. 
Bukowina Statistical Bureau. ” Public Works. 
Hungarian Statistical Bureau. Paris Statistical Bureau. 
Briinn Statistical Bureau. Economiste Francais, The Editor. 
Budapest Statistical Bureau. Journal des Evonomistes, The 
Prague Statistical Bureau. Editor. 
Monde Economique, The Editor. 
Belgium— Réforme Sociale, The Editor. 
Bureau of General Statistics, Rentier, Le, The Editor. 
Administration of Mines. Polybiblion, Revue Bibliogra- 
Belgian Labour Department. phique Universelle, The Editor. 
Brussels Bureau of Hygiene. Revue d’Economie Politique, The 
Hasselt, The Burgomaster. Editor. 
Royal Academy of Sciences, Revue Géographique Interna- 
tionale, The Editor. 
Bulgaria. Statistical Bureau. Statistical Society of Paris. 
Free School of Political Science. 
China— Musée Social, Paris. 
Imperial Maritime Customs. . 
Germany— 
Denmark— Imperial Health Bureau. 
Royal Statistical Bureau. », Insurance Bureau. 
_ Copenhagen Statistical Bureau. , Judicial Bureau. 


Political Economy Society. ‘ Statistical Bureau, 
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DONORS TO THE LIBRARY. 


During the Year 1895-96—Contd. 


(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 


Germany—Contd. 

German Consul-General, London. 

Prussian Royal Statistical Bureau. 

Saxony Royal Statistical Bureau. 

Berlin Statistical Bureau. 

Dresden Statistical Bureau. 

Frankfort Chamber of Commerce. 
re Statistical Bureau, 

Hamburg Statistical Bureau, 

Hanover Statistical Bureau. 

s\ligemeines Statistisches Archiv, 
The Editor. 

Archiv fiir Soziale Gesetzgebung, 
&e., The Editor. 

Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung, &c., 
The Editor. 

Jahrbiicher fiir Nationaloékono- 
mie und Statistik, The Editor. 

Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Staats- 
wirtschaft, &c., The Editor. 

Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Staats- 
wissenschaft, The Editor. 

German Gold Standard Defence 
Association. 

Geographical and 
Society of Frankfort. 

Greece, Statistical Bureau. 


Statistical 


Guatemala. Statistical Bureau. 


ltaly— 
Director-General of Statistics. 
Wf Agriculture. 
“ Customs. 
Economista, The Editor. 
Giornale degli Economisti, The 
Editor, 


Japan— 
Agricultural 
Department. 
Bureau of General Statistics, 
Central Sanitary Bureau. 
Tokyo Statistical Society. . 
3 Lhe Prefect of, 


and Commercial 








Mexico — ) 
Statistical Bureau. 
Geographical and Statistical 
Society, 
Netherlands— 


Central Statistical Commission. 
Department of the Interior. 
Director-General of Customs. 
Post Office Savings Banks De- 


partment. 


Norway— 
Central Statistical Bureau. 
Christiania Health Department. 


Portugal. General Statistical Bu- 


reau. 


Roumania. Statistical Bureau. 


Ltussia— 
Agricultural Department. 
Central Statistical Committee. 
Controller of the Empire. 
Customs Statistical Bureau. 
Ministry of Finance. 
Bulletin russe de Statistique 
financiére, The Editor. 

Finland Geographical Society. 

», Statistical Bureau. 


Servia. Statistical Bureau. 


Spain— 
Director-General of Customs. 
Geographical Soc. of Madrid. 


Sweden— 
Central Statistical Bureau. a 
Stockholm Health Department. — 


Switzerland— 
Federal Assurance Bureau. 
» Statistical Bureau. | 
» Department of Customs. 
Statistical Society, 
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During the Year 1895-96—Contd. 


(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. | 


Switzerland—Contd, 

Swiss Union of Commerce and 
Industry. 

Aargau Statistical Bureau. 

Geneva Public Library. 


United States—_ 


Bureau of Education. 

a Ethnology. 
Commissioner of Labor. 
Comptroller of the Currency, 
Department of Agriculture. 

. of State. 
Director of the Mint. 
Marine Hospital Service. 
Naval Observatory. 
Secretary of the Treasury, 
Interior. 
Surgeon-General, U.States Army, 
Statistical Bureau, Treasury. 
California. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 
Connecticut— 
State Board of Health. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Illinois. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. 

Indiana. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 


lowa. Bureau of Labor Statistics. - 


Kansas. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. 

Maine. Bureau of Labor and In- 
dustrial Statistics. 

Maryland. Bureau of Industrial 
Statistics. 

Massachusetis— 
Board of Arbitration, 
Board of Health, Lunacy, Xe. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Michigan. Bureau of Labor and 
Industrial Statistics. 


Minnesota, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 
Missourt. Bureau of Labor Sta- 


tistics, 


United States—Contd. 


Nebraska. Bureau of Labor and 
Industrial Statistics, 

New Hampshire, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

New Jersey, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

New York State Library. 

Bureau of Labor, 

North Car olina. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 

Ohio. Bureau of Labor Statistics. - 

Pennsylvania. Bureau of In- 
dustrial Statistics. 

Wisconsin— 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
State Board of Health. 

Brooklyn Superintendent of 
Police. 

Bankers’ Magazine, The Editor. 

Bond Record, The Editor. 

Bradstreet’s Journal, The Editor. 

Commercial and Financial Chron- 
icle, The Editor. 

Employer and Employed, The 
Editor. 

Engineering and Mining Journ ap 
The Editor. 

Journal of Political Economy, 
The Editor. 

Political Science Quarterly, Co- 
lumbia College, The Editor. 

Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
The Editor. 

Yale Review, The Editor. 

Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

iy Political and Social 
Science. 

Actuarial Society of America, 

Economic Association, Baltimore. 

Geographical Society, New York 

Philosophical Society, © Phila~ 
delphia. 

Statistical Association, Boston. 

Columbia College, New York. 
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DONORS TO THE_ LIBRARY. . 


During the Year 1895-96—Contd. 


(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 


United States—Conid, 
Leland Stanford Junior Uni- 
versity. 
New York Association for Im- 


United States—Contd. 
University Press, New York. 
Yale University. 


proving Condition of the Poor. |. Vruguay— _ 


Smithsonian Institution. 


Statistical Bureau. 


(b) India, and Colonial Possessions. 


dndia, British— 
Director-General of Statistics. - 
Finance and Commerce Depart. 
Revenue and Agricultural De- 
partment. 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 
Indian Engineering, The Editor. 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. 


Canada— 

Department of Agriculture. 

High Commissioner, London. 

Manitoba Agricultural Depart- 
ment. 

Ontario Bureau of Industries. 

Insurance and Finance Chronicle, 
The Editor, 

Royal Society of Canada. 


Cape of Good Hope— 
Agent-General for the Cape. 
Colonial Secretary. 


Ceylon— 
- Lieut.-Governor 
Secretary. 
General Manager of Government 
Railways. 


and Colonial 


Jamaica. Registrar-General of. 


Mauritius— 
H.E. The Governor of. 
The Colonial Secretary 








Natal. 
merce. 


Durban Chamber of Co 


New South Wales— 
Agent-General, London. 
Government Statist, Sydney 


New Zealand— 
Government Life Insurance De- 
partment. 
Registrar-General. _ 
Registrar of Friendly Societies, 
_ Department of Mines. 
Labour Department. 
Colonial Museum, Wellington. 
Wellington Harbour Board. 


Queensland, Registrar-General of. 


South Australia— 
The Chief Secretary. 
The Registrar-General 
The Public Actuary. 


Stratts Settlements. The Govern- 
ment Secretary, Perak. 


Tasmania— 
‘Government Statistician, Hobart. 
Royal Society of Tasmania. 


Victoria— 
Hon. the Premier of Victoria. 
Assist. Government Statist. 
Royal Society of Victoria. 
Public Library, &c., Melbourne. 


DONORS TO. THE: LIBRARY.: TD 


During the Year 1895-96—Contd. 


(c) United Kingdom and its several Divisions. 


Cnited Kingdom— 
Admiralty Medical Department. 
_ Board of Agriculture. 
Army Medical Department. 
» Veterinary Department, 
Board of Trade. 
British Museum. 
Customs, Commissioners of. 
Home Ofiice. 
India Office. 
Labour Department. 
Local Government Board. 
Metropolitan Asylums Board. 
Royal Mint. 
War Office. 
Woods, Forests, &c., H.M. 


Hngland— 

- Registrar-General of England. 
London County Council. 
London Schcol Board. 
Battersea, The Vestry of. 
Wandsworth Board of Works. 
Birmingham City Treasurer. 
Liverpool Free Public Library. 


England—Contd. 
Manchester Free Public Library. 
The Medical Officer of Health of 
the Local Government Board 
and of the following towns: . 
Birkenhead, Birmingham, 
Bolton, Bradford, Brighton, 
Bristol, Cardiff, Derby, Hali- 
fax, Huddersfield, Hull, Leeds, 


Leicester, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Norwich, Nottingham, Oldham, 
Portsmouth, Preston, Rich- 
mond, Salford, Sunderland, 
Wolverhampton. 

Treland— 


Registrar-General of Ireland. 
Dublin Commissioner of Pclice. 


Scotland— 
Reoistrar-General of Scotland. 
Edinburgh City Chamberlain. 
Aberdeen Medical Officer. 
Glasgow Medical Officer. 


(ad) Authors, &c. 


Ahicr, C. W., Jersey. 

Arslanian, Dr. D., Austria. 

Atkinson, Dr. Edward, U.S.A. 

Aubrey, W. H. 8., London. 

Back, Frederick, Tasmania. 

Baden - Powell, Sir 
K.C.M.G., M.P. 

Becker, Dr. Charles, Berlin. 

Bertillon, Dr. J., Paris. 

Billings, Dr. J. 8., Washington. 

Birley, Samuel. 

Birt, W., London. 

Black, Messrs. A. & C., London. 


George, 





Black, W. G., London. 

Blenck, Herr E., Berlin. 

Bockh, Dr. R., Berlin. 

Bodio, Professor Luigi, Rome. » 
Boinet, A., Bey, Cairo. 

Booth, Charles, London. 
Bourguin, M. Maurice, France. 
Bourinot, Dr. J. G., C.M.G., LL.D. 
Boutcher, Mortimore, & Co., London. 
Broomhall, George J. 8., Liverpool. 
Brunn, L., Copenhagen. 

Caillard, A., Cairo. 

Cannon, H. W., U.S.A. 


76, DONORS TO THE LIBRARY, 


During the Year 1895-96—Contd. 


Cassell & Co., London. 
Chapman, T. A.,; London. 
Coghlan, T. A., Sydney. 

Cuhn, Dr. Gustav, Germany, 
Coni, Dr. E. R., Buenos Ayres, 
Conrad, Dr. J., Jena. 

Cooper, Joseph, Farnworth. 
Cornish, Thomas, London. 
Craigie, Major P. G., London. 
Credland, W. R., Manchester, 
Crupenski, C., Roumania. 

Currie, Donald, & Co., London. 
Dalla Volta, M. Ricardo, Italy. 
Daly, Edward D., Dublin. 
Dewey, Davis R., U.S.A. 

Doyle, Patrick, Calcutta. 

Dun & Co., Messrs. R. G., U.S.A. 
Durant & Co., Messrs., London. 
Dykes, Dr. Oswald, M.A., D.D. 


Eaton & Sons, Messrs.H.W.,London. 


Edwardes, Dr. E. J., London. 
Ellison & Co., Messrs., Liverpool, 
Ely, Dr. Richard T., U.S.A. 
Engel, Dr., Cairo. 

Ferroglio, Gaetam, Italy. 
Fischer, Herr Gustav, Jena. 
Ford, Worthington C., U.S.A. 
Fornasari di Verce, Dr. E., Italy. 
Fortin, M. Pabbé P., Paris, 
Foville, M. A. de, Paris. 
Fulcomer, Dadiel, U.S.A. 

Gad, M. Marius, Copenhagen. 
Garland, N. S., Ottawa. 

Giffen, Sir Robert, K.C.B., F.R.S. 
Gooch, Thomas & Sons, London, 
Gow, Wilson, & Stanton, Messrs. 
Goy, Louis de, France. 

Green, J. L., London. 

Grimshaw, Dr. T, W., Dublin. 
Guillaume, Dr. Louis, Bern. 
Guillaumin et Cie., Messrs., Paris. 
Guyot, M. Yves, Paris. 

Haggard, F. T., Tunbridge Wells. 








(d) Authors, &c.—Contd, 


Haldeman, D. C., London. 
Hamilton, Sir E. W., K.C.B. 
Hart, SirR., Bart.,G.C.M.G., Peking. 


| Haynes, T. H., London. 


Helmuth Schwartze & Co., Messrs. 
Hewins, W. A. 8.,°M.A., London. 
Hoar, Hon. George F., U.S.A. 
Hoffman, F. L., New York. 
Hooker, R. H., M.A., London. 
Humphreys, N. A., London. 
Hutton, Arthur W., London. 
Hyde, John, U.S.A. 
Inama-Sternegg, Dr. K. T., Vienna. 
Janssens, Dr. E., Brussels. 

Jeans, J. S., London. 

Jenney, Charles A., U.S.A. 
Johannis, Prof. A. J. de, Italy. 
Johnson, Geo., Ottawa. 

Johnston, R. M., Hobart. 
Juraschek, Dr. F. v., Vienna. 
Kamensky, M. G. de, London. 
Kelly, Charles, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Keltie, J. Scott, London. 

Kemp & Co., John, London. _ 
Kemper, Dr. G. de Bosch. 

Kier, M. A. N., Christiana. 
Korési, M. Joseph, Budapest. 
Kummer, M. J. J., Bern, 

Labry, Count de, Paris. 

Latzina, Dr. F., Buenos Ayres. 
Leemans, M. H., Brussels. 
Leroy-Beaulieu, Paul, Paris. 
Leslie, George, New Zealand. 
Levasseur, M. Emile, Paris. 
Liroth, Dr. K., Stockholm. 
Littledale, Ragg, & Co., Liverpool. 
Lough, Thomas, M.P., London. 
Macmillan & Co., Messrs., London, 
Mayr, Dr. G. von, Strassburg. 
Methuen & Co., Messrs., London. 
Milliet, M. E. W., Bern, 

Mitchell & Co., Messrs., London. 
Molinari, M. G., Paris. 
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(d) Authors, 


Money, Alonzo, C.B., Cairo. 
Morgan, Percy C., London. 
Morrison, Rev. W. D., London. 
Moss & Co., Messrs. R. J., Egypt. 
- Mouat, Dr. F. J., LL.D., London. 
Mullins, Dr. G. L., Sydney. 
Newsholme, Dr. A., Brighton. 
Nicholson, F. A., India. 

Norman, J. H., London. 
O’Conor, J..E., C.I.E., India. 
Owen, E. F., W. Australia. 

Page & Gwyther, Messrs., London. 


Palmer, Sir E. M., K.C.M.G., Cairo. . 


‘Peek, Sir Henry, Bart. 

Perris, G. H., London. 

Petersen, ieee Copenhagen. 
Pierson, Israel C., New York. 
Pistorius, Dr. ouker, The Hague 
Pittar, T. J., London. . 
Pixley & Abell, Messrs., London. 


Powell, Messrs. T. J. & Co., London. 


Power, L. G., U.S.A. 
Price, L. L., M.A., Oxford. 


‘Rawson, Sir R. W., K.C.M.G., C.B. 
Richards, Admiral Sir G. H., K.C.B. _ 


Robertson, J. Barr, London, 


Ronald & Rodger, Messrs., Liverpool. 


Rothwell, R. P., New York. 








&c.— Contd. 


Roustan, M. H., Montevideo. 
Sassen, M. Armand, Amsterdam. 
Sauerbeck, A., London. 
Schmoller, Dr. G., Germany. _ 
Seligman, Prof. E. R. A., New York. 
Shillito, J., York. 

Sidenbladb, Dr. K., Stockholm. 
Skrine, F. H. B., Calcutta. 
Stanton, A. G., London. 
Steffen, Gustav F., Steckholm. 
Street Brothers, London. | 
Streeter, G. T. P., London: 
Tattersall, William. 

Thomas, W. Cave, London. 


‘Thompson, W. J. & Co., London. 


Thomson, D. C., ndadeet 
Troinitsky, M. Me St. Petersburg. 
Urmson, Elliot, & Co., Liverpool. 
Van den Berg, N. P., The Hague. 
Virgilii, Prof. F., Italy. 

Wadlin, H. G., Boston, U.S.A. 
Walford, E. L., London. 

Weddel & Co., W., London. 
Whiteley, William, London. 
Wilbur, Dr. C. L., U.S.A. 
Woolston & Beeton, London. 
Wright, Hon. C. D., Washington. 
Yvernés, M., Paris. 


— —_—__—— 


(e) Societies, &c. (British). 


Accountants & Auditors, Society of. 


Actuaries, Institute of. 
Anthropological Institute. 
Arts, Society of. 
Bankers, Institute of. 
Bimetallic League. 
», Economic Association. 
» Lron Trade Association. 
British Association. 


‘Chartered Accountants, Institute of. 


Civil Engineers, Institution of. 


Cobden Club. 

East India Association. 

Glasgow Philosophical Society. 
Howard Association. 

Imperial Institute. 

International Statistical Institute. 
Tron and Steel Institute. 
Liverpool Lit. and Phil. Society. 
London Chamber of Commerce. 
London Hospital. 

Manchester Lit. and Phil. Society. 
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During the Year 1895-96—Contd. 


(e) Societies, &c. 


Manchester Statistical Society. 
Middlesex Hospital. 
Mitchell Library, Glasgow. 
Peabody Donation Fund. 
Royal Agricultural Society, 
Asiatic Society. 
College of Physicians. 
College of Surgeons, 
Colonial Institute. 
Geographical Society. 
Institution of Great Britain. 
5, Irish Academy. 


({) Periodicals, &c. (British). 


Accountant, The, London. 
Atheneum, The, London. 
Australian Trading World, The, 
London. 
Bankers’ Magazine, The, London. 


British Trade Journal, The, London. 
Building Societies, &c., Gazette, The. 


Colliery Guardian, The, London. 
Commerce, London. 

Commercial World, The, London. 
Economic Review, The, London. 
Economist, The, London. 
Finance Chronicle, The, London. 
Fireman, The, London. 








(British)— Contd. 


Royal Society, Edinburgh. 

», Society, London. — 

», United Service Institution. 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
Sanitary Institute of Great Britain. 


‘Society for Propagation of the 


Gospel in Foreign Parts. 
Statistical and Social Inquiry So- 
ciety of Ireland. 
Surveyors’ Institution. 
University College, London. 


The Editors of— 


Insurance Post, The, London. 
Insurance Record, The, London. 
Invention. 
Investors’ Monthly Manual, The. 


| Iron and Coal Trades’ Review, The. 


Johannesburg: Standard, &¢., The, 
London Edition. 

Machinery Market, The, London. 

Nature, London. 

Policy-Holder, The, Manchester. 

Review, The, London. 

Sanitary Record, The, London. 

Shipping World, The, London. 

Statist, The, London. | 
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